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VILLAGE OF FORTY-MILE CRIEEK, BRITISH NORTHWEST TERRITORY, 
At the Junction of Forfy-mile Creek with the Yukon River, 


COAST RANGE, 


DALTON GLACIER, ON DISENCHANTMENT BAY. WHERE THE WUKON CROSSES THE BOUNDARY-LINE. 
St. Elias Range in Background. This is in Disputed Territory. Showing Boat in which Mr. Funston made his 1600-mile Trip alone down the 
- Poreupine and Yukon Rivers. 


* 
DYEA—A THLINKIT INDIAN VILLAGS.* 


Where the Chilkoot Route to the Yukon begins. 


ALONG ALASKA’S EASTERN BOUNDARY.—DRAWINGS MADE FROM PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN BY F/REDERICK FuNstToO 


WHERE THE BOUNDARY-LINE INTERSECTS 


THE ARCTIC CIRCLE. 
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MINERS BOATING DOWN THE YUKON RIVER, ALASKA.—Drawn ny Freprrio REMINGTON arrer P* ro@Karu, apt 4. : 


THE GOLD MINES OF ALASKA. 


») THE mineral-producing district of Alaska may properly 

+: divided into two sections, namely, the coast country and 

,e interior. The coast country includes that portion of 

Jaska bordering on the North Pacific Ocean, and the in- 

or all that section drained by the Yukon River and its 
rous tributaries. 

hile almost every known mineral is found to exist in 

ka, comparatively little prospecting has been done for 

ing but gold. From 1888 to 1892 silver was discov- 

ed in several localities in the southeast portion of the 

‘ist country, but the depreciation of that metal dis- 

araged investigation into the extent of the deposits, 

fich in some instances were most encouraging. The 

vest deposit of this ore was found in what is known as 

ep Creek Basin, about two miles north of the famous 

adwell Gold Mine, but on the opposite side of Gasti- 


rth of where the Yukon River pours its waters into Bering 
, tich galena deposits were found, and it is undoubtedly 
ict that it was of such easy access and so rich in silver 
—'t it proved profitable to mine and ship the ore to San 
yncisco, a distance of over two thousand miles by wa- 
Over $60,000 was expended by the company oper- 
g this mine in 1892, but mismanagement and internal 
“sensions caused a cessation of work, the resumption of 
ich would doubtless awaken an interest in the mineral 
spects of that portion of Alaska. 
in the coast country gold is principally obtained by 
shing ore, while in the interior washing and sluicing are 
‘only means employed. 
t is doubtful if prospecting in any other country in the 
1d is fraught with the obstacles and discouragements 
~ ‘t are encountered in Alaska. The whole of the south- 
-“t coast country is covered with a dense forest of tim- 
rand a thick growth of moss and underbrush is every- 
1ere found among the sturdy hemlock, spruce, and cedar 
es; and many a miner has for this reason been deterred 
yn pursuing his investigations yery far away from the 
ks of the streams. { 
‘Jn the interior the whole surface of the country is cov- 


‘d with a thick coating of m#ss, and if gold is found / 


the banks of streams, before the earth ean be work- 
ie Moss must first be stripped\off, and the ground be- 
ozen, it must lie exposed to thé hot rays of the sum- 


pas j 


» 


mer sun before it is thawed sufficiently to be panned out 
or run through sluices. 

The discovery of the great Treadwell Mine, near Juneau, 
the metropolis of Alaska, may in time prove to be of ad- 
vantage to this country, but it is certain that the enormous 
ore deposit found there offered an opportunity to persons 
owning the adjoining claim to sell their property in 1890 
for several hundred thousand dollars, and the collapse of 
the Bears’ Nest Mine, which had been ‘‘ salted,” drove out 
and kept out of Alaska for the next four years capitalists 
who had been Jed to believe that the opportunities for in- 
vestment in mining property in this new country were 
many and promised profitable results. 

For the past seven years the two hundred and forty 
stamps of the Treadwell mill, the largest in the world, have 
been pounding out ore every day and night, excepting on 
the Fourth of July and Christmas of each recurring year, 
the output each month being from $60,000 to $75,000 in 
bullion. This mine is said by many to be a “‘ blow out,” 
or an enormous deposit of low-grade ore, thrown together 


' by some peculiar voleanic action, that never again would 


be found in this country. Some idea of its extent can be 
better understood when it is known that it is rare that the 
daily assays will average over $1 80 per ton of ore. 


A mile to the east of the Treadwell Mine is another 


large mill in successful operation, while across Gastineau 
Channel, and only a few miles distant, are a half-dozen 
mills, and they are apparently yielding a profit to their 
owners. 

Sixty miles further west, on a branch of Lynn Canal 
known as Berners Bay, some of the richest deposits of 
gold quartz yet found in this section of Alaska liave seemed 
to justify the erection of a large stamp-mill, and the in- 
dications are strong that this locality will soon be the cen- 
tre of active mining operations. 

The country on both sides of the wonderful body of 
water known as Glacier Bay, which is fast becoming the 
Mecca towards which the eyes of tourists are turning, has 
strong indications of large galena deposits; and should 
silver enhance in value this will be a desirable country to 
prospect, for the veins are easily traced on the surface of 
the ground, which is almost nude of vegetation on account 
of the recent receding of the glaciers. 

After passing out into the coast country to the west of 
Sitka, the capital, the heavy forests of fir timber quickly 

‘disappear, and scrawny and stunted. growths of spruce 
“end hemlock are the exception among the willow and alder 


s 
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trees that seem to struggle for life on the moraines at the 
foot of the glaciers, and they, too, almost entirely disap- 
pear at the point where the base of Mount St. Elias comes 
to within sixty miles of the ocean.. 

But within seventy-five miles of Sitka,in a westerly 


direction, for a number of years an occasional prospector | 


has found in many localities a ‘‘grub stake”; but until 
three years ago it was not thought that gold could be 
found in sufficient quantities to justify the expense of 
fitting out an expedition for mining in a section of coun- 
try so far removed from civilization, and where the pros- 
pector had to encounter the risk of navigating small craft 
on the waters of this exposed and treacherous coast. 
But in that time adventurous miners have successfully 
grappled with those obstacles,and it is undoubtedly a 


fact that the vicinity of Yakutat Bay and a considerable 


portion of this coast country are yielding up sufficient of 
the precious dust to warrant the belief that it exists in 
paying quantities. 

It is in this region that ruby and black sand is found 
for many miles along the coast, and experienced miners 
say this is a pretty sure indication that gold abounds, and, 
though it may be fine, the improved methods of mining 
can save it without difficulty. If there is any truth in 
the theory that gold is found wherever tlre receding of 
glaciers has left beds of gravel, this ought to prove a 
good country for placer mining, for the whole coast coun- 


_ try for many miles shows unmistakable evidences of recent 


glacier existence. 
Next to the great interior of Alaska, the region known 


as Cook Inlet is probably attracting the most attention, | | 


and, although for the past three years a great deal has 
been said concerning the extent and richness of the gold - 
deposits here, much mystery seems to surround most of 
the reports of rich finds, and too little is yet known 
even to venture a prediction as to its future: prospects. 
Even before the purchase of Alaska by the United States, 


Russian settlers in Cook Inlet made an effort at placer 


mining, but never with much success, 

During the past year it has been suggested that the 
head-waters of Cook Inlet extended so far inland that if a 
practical route could be found from it into the interior it 
would furnish the most feasible means of reaching the 
mining camps of the Yukon River and its tributaries. But 


while such a thing looks reasonable on the map, it isproba- | . 
_ble that there are natural obstac 
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in the way; perhaps 
elaciers would b 
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The Real Hero of Alaska. 
_ The return of Dr. Sheldon Jackson, the 
United States General Agent of Educa- 
tion in Alaska, and the near approach of 
his annual application to. Congress for) 
funds with which to carry forward his | 
work for the ensuing year, should lead 
| to a far greater public and Congressional 
interest in his efforts than they have i 
hitherto been able to command. When || 
| the history of that vast territory in the 
frozen North shall have been written by 
| the light of an assured development, the 
figure of Sheldon Jackson will loom 
heroic in its pages, as one whose broad 
humanity, willing self-sacrifice, indomit- 
able determination and Christian faith 
‘made him a pioneer of civilization in a 
land which all save his few devoted lieu- 
tenants shunned till the greed of gold 
led them to face rigors and perils far 
exceeding those embraced in the appeals 
of the gentle and daring missionary. 

The work of Dr. Jackson, begun a de- 
cade ago in the face of most discourag- 
| ing ices, was long regarded by 
Gin lic as 


j regarded him askance. 


| Indians and settlements have been vin- 


| long since he declared that Alaska, save | 


| 


| Land of the Ne 
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MINERS WITH THEIR SUPPLIES CROSSING LAKE LINDEMANN, HEAD OF THE YUKON RIVER.--Drawn uy Freverio Remineton arrer PuoruGraru, 


|at Washington, who saw no likelihood of | 
| making political capital out of the new 
|and barren Territory, turned an unwill- | 
ing ear to the request for funds, when 
|they,did not sneer. Dr. Sheldon Jackson 
|was ‘voted a bore by Congress; and 
not until. private aid had enabled 
him to demonstrate in a minor way that 
it was possible to recreate the conditions 
‘of life in so remote and unproitising a 
/ region, did he succeed in augmenting ap- 
propriations which are still woefully in- 
‘adequate for the fruition of his plans. 
Despite the outrageous neglect of this 
‘courageous missionary, who has forced 
| the recognition of the government and 
now enjoys the protection of association 
with the Bureau of Education, he has 
proved himself far wiser than those who 
His assertions 
sregarding the possibilities of the Alaskan | 


dicated. He has proved the extreme sen- | 
sibility of the natives to civilizing and 
educational influences, and the value of | 
their friendship and co-operation in com- } 
mercial development, He stubbornly in- 
sisted upon the introduction of the Siber- 
ian reindeer 4s the crying need of the 
hour, until he carried hfs point. It is 


in the northern latitudes, possessed agri- | 
‘cultural possibilities which should be in- 
vestigated and encouraged by the goy- 
ernment in- it of the Territory 
and o | had assumed _re- 


od 


‘sponsibility for its condition. Tn” thig) | 


| what the government has now done, since 


rank in the missionary world, but the 


| possession of a statesmanship and eco- | 
_ nomic wisdom more far-seeing than those 


| the list on Alaska’s roll of honor. 


too, he was ignored—yet this ig precisely 


the Klondike craze has led to great pri- 
vation and a demand for some meang of 
local relief. y 

Throughout the« * ~ decade Dr. Jack- 
son has proved not only his right to high 


of his critics in Federal affairs, His | 
time has come to meet Congress with a 
plea that is a command. He’ stands 
among the gold hunters as a giant among 
the pigmies. His name will always head 
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PROSPECTORS AND NATIVES CROSSING OVER THE CHILCAT PASS ON THEIR WAY TO THE 
DISTRICTS, ALASKA.—Drawn sy W. H. Drake aArrer PHOTOGRAPHS, v 
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‘Pronounced the Coming Gold Mining 
_ » Center ‘of the World—The Priva- 
; | tions’and Perils to Be Endured— 
y Great Wield of the Mines—Califor- 
1 nhia’s Palmiecst Days to Be Excee‘l- 
ed—Much' Waluable 
| | Necessary—A Good Place to Stay 
Away, From, That Is for Men Who 
Lack Skxperience—Primitive Meth- 


Machinery 


ods of Mining. 


| Therethas beén much written about Alas- 
“Ka, its gold fields, the hardships\that have 
| to be borne by the seeker of wealth who 
braves anything when he believes a‘ for- 
| tune to be gained is ahead of him. The 
| Chicago Times-Herald recently published 
the following article written by J. Ed- 
| Ward Spurr of the United States geologi- 
| best expositions of the resources of the 
Yukon country. 

Close to the waters of the Yukon river 
| lies what the government now pronounces 
| the coming gold mining center of the 
world, The United States geolégical survey 
Sent out a party headed by J.. Edward 
| Spurr to thoroughly examine the gcld 
‘fields, the truth concerning which has 
| hitherto been veiled in mystery. 


' country besides its mineral wealth. In the 
} short summer clouds of mosquitoes descend 
‘on the yeliow land, like the pestilence of 
} ancient Egypt. In the long winter the cold 
Fis $0 Severe that mining can only be car- 
“ried on during the ‘sunshiny days. Yet 
‘Prof. Sdurr’ says that this is a country 
/whfch for placer mining will exceed Cali- 
| fornia’s palmiest days. To gather the, gold, 
“however, and weanit from the surround- 
| ings in which nature has placed it, much 
| valuable machinery ois necessary. The 
\seeker of wealth who tries ‘his chances of 
| fortune in the Yukon gold fields will have 
| a hard fight. ¢ 

| This is what Prof: Spurr writes for the 
Times-Herald concerning the result of 
| his trip: 


' ten lof late concerning ‘the possibilities of 
Alaska as a gold-producing country. As 
fa matter of fact, the production of gold 
the present year! may "be roughly esti- 
-Mmated at $3,000,000... This amount, how- 
ever, comes from an immense region of 


‘quarter as large as the United States. 
Of the mines which produce this gold, 
s0me are in the bed rock, while others 
are placer diggings, 

_ “The bed rock mines are few in num- 
ber and situated .on the southeast coast, 
which is the most accessible part of the 
| territory, ‘The chief one is the great 
Treadwell mine near Juneau, and there 
| are also important mines ‘at Berner’s Bay, 
t at the island of Unga and other places. 
Most of the mines, however, are in low- 
| 2 le ore, and the production is only 


ment and, Operation on a very large 


} cupy. the m prominent place in the 
civilization and in a country about which 
is Known,’and which is, on account 
his uncertainty, dangerously attract- 
1 to the average man. This gold-pro- 
cing country of the interior is. mostly 
n the + ree of the Yukon river or of 
some of its immediate tributaries. 

‘most productive districts hitherto have 
| been the Woérty Mile district, which liés 
“Partly in American and partly in British 
‘territory, and the Birch Creek district, 
which lies in Ameriean;territory. Some 
(gold diggings are supposed to exist on 
“Stewart river, and sonie gold “has been 
supplied from the Koykuk. During the 
latter part, of the past season diggings 
were also found on the Klundek and In- 


‘"T> the fEditor: Much has been writ- | 


half a million square miles, or about one- | 


le profitable by means of careful man- | 


- Whereghe Gold Is Found. | 
“The place : ines are those which %- 


Jar mind, since they are remote from ,; 


“Mate that: 


‘| 


| broken by movements in the rocks that | 


er 
These are mostly 


proportion of the vw 


i} 

| they eannot be followed. For this reason, 

| the mines in the’ bed rock cannot be 

} worked except on a large, scale with im- 

proved machinery, ‘and even such , opera- 
tions are impossible until the general con- 

{ aitions of the country in reference to 
transportation and supplies are improved. 

Gravel Claims Staked by Miners. 


4 “Through the gold-bearing rocks the 
j streams have cut déep gullies and can- 
} yons, and in their beds the gold which 
was contained in the rocks which have 


| been worn away is concentrated, so that 


) eal survéy, which is, perhaps, one of the . 


There is little that is. attractive in the | 


The |} 


from a, large amount of low grade rock 
there may be formed, in places, a gravel 
sufficiently Tich in gold to repay wash- 
ing. All the mining which is done in-this 
country, therefore, consists in the wash- 
ing out of this gravel. 

“In each gulch prospectors are at liberty 
to stake out: claims not already taken, 
the size of the.claims being determined 
by vote of all the miners in each gulci:, 
aceording to the richness of the gravel. 
The usual length of a claim is about 500 
feet along the stream and the total width 
or the gulch bed, which is ordinarily nar- 
row. When a prospector has thus staked 
out his claim it is recorded by one of the 
miners, who is elected by his fellows for 
that purpose, and this secures him suf- 
ficient title. The miners’ laws are prac- 
tically the entire government in these 
districts, for the remoteness prevents any 
communication being carried on with the 
United States. All questions and disputes 
are settled by miners’ meetings, and the 
questions in dispute are put to popular 
vote. 

“In prospecting, the elementary method 
of panning is used to discover the pres- 
ence of gold in gravel, but after a claim 
is staked and systematic work begun long 
sluice boxes are built of boards, the 
miners being obliged to fell the trees 
themselves and saw out the lumber with 
| whip saws, a very laborious task. The 
| depth. of gravel in the bottom of the 
gulches varies from a foot up to twenty 
or thirty feet, and when it is deeper than 
the latter figure it can not be worked. 

Primitive Methods of Mining. 


“The upper part of the gravel is barren, 
and, the pay dirt lies. directly upon the 
rock beneath, and is generally very thin. 
To get at this pay dirt 


liminary work often requires an entire 


the gravel is deeper. than a certain 
| amount—say ten feet—the task of remoy- 
ing it becomes formidable. In this case 
the pay dirt can some times be got at in 
the winter season, when the gravel is 
frozen *hard, by sinking shafts through 
pie gravel and drifting along the pay 
irt. 

“The pay dirt thus removed is taken to 
the surface and washed out in sluices 
when the warm weather begins. This 
underground working is done by burning 
instead of blasting and picking. A fire 
is built close to the frozen ground, and 


Son om 


|; when it is sufficiently thawed it is shovel- 


| ed out and removed. The stripping off 

| of the upper gravel which has been men- 
tioned can be done only in the compara- 
tively short summer season, when the 
surface thaws. 

“The ordinary method of getting to the 
Yukon country is by crossing the Chil- 
koot pass from Juneau, down the Lewes 
and Yukon rivers to the gold districts. 

| The usual time for starting is in April, 
| and a large part of the journey is made 
over ice, which fills the lakes and the 
Tivers at this time of the year. By. this 
early starting a large part of the season 
available for working is obtained. Not 
every comer can find new diggings which 
| are profitable, and many of them are glad 
| to.work for wages. 

“The ordinary wages in summer are $10 

per day, but sixty days is considered 


‘| about the» average number for summer 


| work, so that the total earnings are not 
so great as will appear at first sight, and 
» the prospects for work are slight during 
the remainder of the year. 
A Difficult Journey. 


“The journey over the pass and down 


the Yukon is one of great difficulty and” 


hardship, especially as all supplies have 


| to be carried with the party, The pass | 


| itself is difficult ‘to cross, the lakes are 


Goast above the 
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all the upper | 
gravel must be shoveled off, and this pre- | 


season, even in a very small claim. When | 


er muPe true, Of strong 
ey, g* so tormented by 
while on the trail through 
© the Birch Creek diggings 
broke down and sobbed in utter 


@ method of reaching this and other 
@ings consists partly in pulling a loaa- 
“Boat against a swift stream and often | 
ver rapids, and partly in trudging 
through the: swampiover a rough moun- 


tain trail with a heavy load on. one’s 
Wack. In winter the thermometer falls 
so, low that-it-cannot be me ired by 
any available means. It isc zin, how- 
ever, that it reaches 70 de; s below 
zero. During all this winter season very 


and as darkness ex- 
life often seems 


little can be doné; 
ists most of the time, 
intolerable. 

“Phe actual expenses of getting into the 
country are considerable. Indians must 
be hired to do a part or a whole of the 
transportation of supplies across the Chil- 
kKoot pass at very ‘high wages, and the 
cost of the. necessary outit is in itself 
considerable. On arriving at the diggings | 
| provisions are often not obtainable at any 
price; or if they are to be had the variety 
is slight: Fhe supply is always uncertain, 
depending upon the lateness of ihe spring 
and the fall. 

Potatoes $1 Per Pound. 


“Owing to the difficulty of bringing in 
| supplies prices are very high at the river 
post and much higher in the ‘diggings. 
' The freight alone from. the coast to the 
diggings costs as high as 50 cents a pound, 
| so that when’ one eats potatoes at $1 a 
| pound and ‘bacon at 85 cents a pound, 
other things in. proportion, the cost of 
| living is enormous, and even employment 
at $10 a day for sixty days out of the yeur 
will not enable a man to. grow rich very 
rapidly. Employment, moreover, is scarce, 
there being several applicants for every 
job.. Owing to the high price’ of supplies, 
| no claim that does not nay at least $10 a 
) day to each man working can be worked 
| except at a loss. Many competent men 
who engage in mining here ‘and work 
faithfully experience failure and are un= 
able to earn enough to buy provisions. 

“In such a situation it is very difficult 
to make one’s way out of the country, 
for 'the journey up the river along the 
, usual route requires upward of thirty 
days’ hard work, and pravisions must be 
| bought for the trip. - The trip down the 
Yiver and back to civilization by steamer 
is expensive, and of late years the num- © 
| ber seeking to get out in that way has 
exceeded the carrying capacity of the few 
| steamers. Last year fully 150 men who ; 
| wished and intended to leave the country | 
| by steamer were unable to do so and are 
still there, 
| “Under the conditions which now exist 
there are quite enough in the Yukon dis- 
trict already, and the‘ohiect of this arti- 
cle is to discourage peonle from rushing 
there without due consideration. Prob- 
,;ably ninety-nine out of every hundred 
|men are unfitted by nature. for such a life 
as Yukon mining necessitates, and had 
|much better never make the attempt. 
The hundredth man must be a miner and 
frontiersman by nature, strong and ‘pa- 
|tient, a hard worker and a lover of a se- 
|eluded life. Even such a man will very 
likely fail on account of the large element 
||Of chance, and the most successful miner 
obtains,,.only a few thousand dollars in 
et after a number of years’ patient 
toil. 


Good Place to Stay Away From. 


“Any great increase in: the number of 
men going into the Yukon ‘district. would 
be disastrous, on account of the #trictly 
| limited food. supply and the lack of facili- 
ties for transportation. The result would 

| be famine, disérder and failure. Several 
| years ago this actually happened, when 
| all the Forty-Mile miners were without 
| food-and were obliged to travel down the 
| Yukon-over the ice to St. Michael’s in the 
dead of winter, a terrible: journey of 2,000 
miles. . At that time there were only a 
few men in the country, but if the num- 
ber had been very much larger even this 
resource would have been.impossible. 

“My general advice to- the average man 
intending to go to the Yukon gold district 
is to stay out. Many men go there every 
year and! suffer hardship, failure, loss of 
capital and sometimes of health.’ If any 
one undertakes the trip he should také> 
with him enough supplies to last him as 
long as he intends to stay—one year, two 
years, or whatever, amount. — He (should 
have money enough to last him into the 
country and out again, if necessary, and 
should start early enough in the geason 

-to enable him to return up the river if he 
intends to come .out the same ‘year, for 
|| the facilities for. transportation hy steam- 
er are likely to. be entirely inf dequate. 
ST. EDWARD, fYeTRR, 
“TInited. States .Geologic:4]: Survey.” 
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A Croxwd of People and Dogs on the | 


i | Al-Ki-Big Party, of Yukoners 
Post val Go iY 

' The Alaska rus 

ting under way slowly, 

several trips past having increasingly large 

passenger lists for the north, But the Al- 

| Ki, sailing yesterday noor, was the first 

| vessel. this season to go up overcrowded 


has been get- 


and with the class of people called pros- | 


pectors to distinguish them from the resi- 


tition of the scenes of last year, Ocean 

dock was crowded with people of all 

Classes and conditions, who stood shiver- 

ing in the cold wind or stumbled about 
yover the numberless dogs. It was the 
btypical’sailing of an Alaska steamer. 

‘FHreight had to be left behind, not only’ in 

Seattle, but in Tacoma and Port Townsend. 

Over 600 through tickets to Dyea were sold, 

these being the people who will strike di- 

rectly for the Yukon. 

. A story was told on the dock yesterday 

of three young men who were cured of the 
| Alaskan fever in a very practical man- 
ner. They had concluded Wednesday that 
‘they would goon the Al-Ki, and pur- 

chased three berths. Later they were 
talking the matter over with an aged rela- 
tive of experience. 

“Now, you boys,” said the aged adviser, 
“remember its pretty cold. up there. It’s 
pretty low temperature here today, but 
nothing to what you’ll find on the Yukon. 
‘Now let me advise you. Before going to 
that country you would better have some 
experience. You may not like it, and want 
to come back. Tonight promises to be 

) pretty cold.” The old man drew his over- 
' coat higher about his ears. ‘‘I have a tent 
at my house I used when in Alaska. You 
| boys take the tent out on Queen Anne hill 
} and sleep in it tonight.” He looked at his 
"watch. “It is now 10 o’clock., Don’t eat 
anything until about 8 o’clock this even- 
ing. ‘Then build a fire in your tent, 
cook some beans and bacon, fix up some 
) unsweetened black coffee and make a 
meal. Until bed time sit around the fire 
smoking and chewing tobacco and play- 
| ing cards and then fix up a rough bunk on 
} the ground and sléep until morning. If’ 
you enjoy it, go to Alaska; if not, stay at 
shome.”’ 
' The boys caught up with the idea enthu- 
“siastically and promised to carry out the 
programme. Whether they did is not 
‘known, but yesterday morning three mis- 
‘erable-looking boys canceled three tickets 
on the Al-Ki, and as they humbly left the 
steamship office one was heard to say: 
“Do you really suppose it gets that cold 
in Alaska?’ 

Steamship Al-Ki had the following pas- 
sengers: Mr. and Mrs. L. H. Butin and 
| child, J. O. McClellan, Frank Aquino, Mrs. 
| C, &. De Lannay, Mrs. S. L. McConnell, 
| A. Harington, T. M. Gilmore, Gus Wil- 

liams, D. Russell, G. A. Anderson, Jacob 
Winn, Joseph Girard, Mrs. B. Levy, Aaron 
| Levy, Henry Matson, Mrs. Annie Matson, 
C. D. Taylor, Dave Hanna, August Cheva- 
lier, T. H. Bowman, Mrs. J. O. McClellan, 
Theodere Nicolai,. William Ramsey, J. L. 
Jenkins, R. W. Gibson, A. BF. Smiley, J. R. 
Stansbury, Peter McConville, F. I. Mur- 
dock, Dr. C. H. Wharton, §, I. Dearth, W. 
E. Bobs, R. H. Grahman, W. Carlson, M. 
J. Hooley, Joseph S. Richards, Mollie 
Stockmeyer, Blanche La Mont, C. John- 
son, H. Hansen, R. A. Ellis, S. D. Goff, 
Alexander Bielenberg, George Chapman, 
J. G,. Davis, John Paralla,: Charles A. 
Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. E. M, Dawley, G. 
VY. Cotton, Alexander Garvis, Mrs. M. M. 
Nommack, A. Stewart, B. Stewart, David 
Gartley, Anna Carlson, O. E. Weymouth, 
Miss Nan Biggs, W. L. Stetson, Mrs. A. 
/i. Jesson, J. C. Hoffman, M. P. Dryden, 
Mrs. A. B. Elkins, L. Kirk, G. W. F. John- 
son and ninety-cight steerage. 

Steamship City of Topeka will arrive 


j 


ch steamer for | 


| from Alaska this morning at 9 o’clock. <A. | 


A. Wright, who has been appointed suc- 
eessor of G. W. . Johnson as local repre- 
sentative of the Juneau merchants, will 
| be on. this boat. 
+ Steamship Willapa will arrive here Sat- 
“arday and will sail March 16, going 
‘through to Dyea. 
The Yukon miners who have heen meet- 
_ ing with a view of securing cheaper trans- | 
_ portation through to Dyea decided yester- | 
day to go up by the steamship Mexico, | 
leaving here for a special voyage March 25. | 


| 


| Above Forty Mile they fell in with several men | 


dentsiof Juneau and Sitka. It was a repe- | day from Victoria. He will leave today for 


SWARMING AFTER GOLD. 
VR Ste 


nets saw agents. 
Noyo and Utopia, 


ton; dogs, $2.50, ar 
The committee o. 
of the steamers Wolco 


with a view to taking these vessels.for a| 


special voyage, but they could make no 
satisfactory arrangements. The Wolcott 


tg not yet ready to go up. Of the regular) ¥ 


steamers only the Mexico was open, the 
Willapa having already engaged avout all 
the passenger and freight business she can 
handle cn her next voyage, A number of 
tickets for the Mexico were purchased yes- 
terday. 

Edwin Goodall errived in the city yester- 


San Francisco. During his visit to Alaska 
he went over the country near Juneau | 
thoroughly. | 


Lin J, 


| TREMENDOUS RUSH TO THE PLACES 


‘ IGG NGS CF TRE UKON. 

APL BA 1892 
Hinndreds of Men Headed for the Fabulous 
Klondyke—Miners and Tenderfeet Crowa-! 
ing the Trajl—The Richest Placer wienaad 
Ever Wound—Nothing in California Like 
Them—Plenty of Gold, but Mard to Get. 
JUNBAD, Alaska, April 2.—Miners are swarm- 
ing in here and outfitting for the Yukon and 


Cook’s Inlet in greater numbers than ever be- 
fore. Even last year’s phenomenal rush for the 


gold diggings is far eclipsed this season. The jtis worth working. Fabulous stories are told | 


reports of the wonderful strikes on the Klondyke 
are turning most of the travel toward the in- 


terior, but there are siill a good many men who branch of the Klondyke, where the average is | 


do not accept the reports which caine out from 
the Cook Inlet country last season, to the, effect 
that the diggings at Turnagain and Six Mile and 
on the Kenai Peninsula are played out. 

Every steamer that comes up from down below 
is crowded to the limit of its capacity. The last, 
Mexico, brought up four hundred, and all ac- 


commodations are reported taken for several | 


sailings. The crowds on the steamers are so 
great that the main saloon is turned into a berth 
deck every night, and when the miners have 
filled up the tables they bunk in on the floors. 
Most of these men, who have learned something 
by previous experience, are getting their outfits 
here in Juneau, but there is the usual proportion 
of new men and tenderfeet who are bringing 
their outfits with them, and they they are al- 


ready having the customary experience of 


throwing away the large proportion of what 
they have brought from below. 

It is reported from Dyea that asteady stream 
of miners has been going over the pass for some 
time. The rush has been so great that it has 
been difficult to get Indians to pack freight, and 
considerable. difficulty has been experienced, 
particularly by the greenhorns, Archie Burns 
went up to Dyeaa little while ago with a new | 
scheme of transporting goods from the head of | 


the enlarged demand. The result was that flour 
particularly got very scarce. Harly in the wine 
ter it was selling for $6 a sack; when these men | 
left Forty Mile it was difficult to get for $35 | 
a sack. Potatoes were very scarce; there | 
was very little fresh meat to be had | 


| from trustworthy men is to the effect that there 


; ports an unpleasant state of af- | 
cards supplies, particularly along the 
ver. The steamers did fairly well last 


I 


all ;winter, and what little moose meat 
was brought in went very quickly for 75) 
cents a pound. The situation might have | 


been worse than itis, but that late in the fall 
after the river had closed there came a warm | 
spell and it opened again, allowing the steamer | 
ella of the Alaska Commercial Company to get | 
up to Circle City. The Bella had been towing 
some barzes, but she was obliged to leave one of 
the barges some distance down the river. Goods | 
from this barge were freighted in afterward at | 
15 cents a pound, The new steamer of the 
North American Trading and Transportation | 
Company, the John J. Healy, was caught down 
the river near the mouth of the Tanana. It is | 
expected that her cargo will be put into Circle 
City very soon after the ice goes out. i 
This party reports that there is great excite- 
ment all along the Yukon over the wondertul 
finds on the Kiondyke. Miners’ wages in the 
interior have been $10 a day, but the Klondyke 
has sent them up to an ounce of dust a'day. 
That is between $16.50 and $17. Placer miners 
say that grave] which shows a color to a pan is 
worth prospecting, and when it shows five cents 


of the richness of the Klondyke diggings. Itis 
reported that one miner got $207 from one pan, 
They are talking of claims on Eldorado Creek, a 


running from $40 to veh to the pan, Reports 
are common of fifty and sixty cents to the pan in 
the gravel, and it is noinfrequent thing to hear 
of it running as high as $100 on bed rock. : 

The best. information that can be had here 


are claims on the Klondyke which will average 


a dollar to the pan, Nothing like it has ever | 


been known in the history of placer mining. 
California. in its palmiest days never did any- 
thing like what the Klondyke promises to do, 
and the Klondyke is only a patch on the won- 
\derful placer diggings of Alaska, Everythin 
in.sight on the Klondyke has been staked ou 


creeks have been prospected pretty well. Never- 
theless the great rush to the interior this year is 
headed toward the Klondyke. The report of the 
lrich finds on the Eldorado which got down to 


everybody who could get dogs started at once, 


long ago, and the Eldorado and other tributary | 


Circle City in January set the boys wild, and | 


|The animals were in such demand that they 
| brought almost any prices their owners were a 
mind to demand. Several] sales are reported for 
various prices, running from $2,500 for a pros- 
pect up fo $10,000 spot cash for an interest in 
a claim that had been opened up ready for work. 
It is believed that the Klondyke will produce 
more gold this season than was taken from all 
the other diggings in the interior last year, t 

Life in Circle City this winter differed very 
greatly from that of any previous winter. The 
miners are just learning how to work. their 
claims in the winter. This season so many of 


paratively quiet, The winter was. unusually 


the canal to the lakes. As long as the snow lasts | 
he will use sleds to a little distance beyond Sheep | 
Camp} as soon as the snow goes out he will use | 
pack horses, He has arranged to use tackle to 
move heavy loads up the steep inclines on the 
pass. He has made contracts to get freight over 
the pass at five cents a pound, which is a decided 
reduction from the rate charged by the Indians 
of 14 cents for getting outfits from the steamer | 
landing to Lake Linderman. 

The last party out from the interior which got 
into Juneau late last month brought news of ine 
creasing excitement about the strikes on the 


Klondyke. The party had an unusually severe | 


trip out from Circle City; they had such bad 
weather that they were seventeen days in get- 
ting from Circle to Forty) Mile; supplies had 
nearly run out along the upper river, and they- 
were obliged to take such a heavy outfit that 
their dog team was overloaded. A few days out 
of Circle City they ran into a terrible blizzard; 
the thermometer went down to 51° below zero, 


|and the dogs refused to face the storm, 


For two days the wind blewa hurricane, and the 
only thing they could do was to get into their 


tents and devote themselves steadily to the | th 


business of keeping from freezing to death. 


oper Shere was but little snow, and up to Janu- 
ary t 

City was 46° below zero. At Twelve Milé Post, 
a station on the road to the mines, 58° below 


log town in the world. There are now 
about 400 cabins in it. Two variety theatres 
did what they could to make life in- 


| town during the winter, and, there were 
/pixteen saloons and two dance halls. There 
liga building decorated with the name of Opera 


| House, where some kind of show wasgiven | 


every two weeks, and the characters were all) 


country would be by far the most pleasant sea~ 
son of the year, as at that time there are no 


life a burden in thesummertime, The health of 


in Circle City, but about all they have to do is to 
discuss the situation. Oneofthem is making 


world north of the Artic Circle. 


mining in the interior into a science. Something 
that never was heard of in the California dig- 
gings was done on nearly every claim in the in- 
terior, and that is Hitt When gold was first 
discovered in the Yukon Valley the great draw- 
back in operating successfully the rich placer 


the men were at work that the town was com- | 
e lowest temperature recorded in Circle | 


was recorded, Circle City is probably the largest 


‘teresting for the miners who stayed in || 


taken by local talent. If it were not for the j 
shortness of the days, winter in the Yukon | 
swarms of mosquitoes and gnats, such as make | 
Yukon is unusually good; there are fourdoctors. 
preparations to take in a stock of drugs and open © 
a, store, which will be the first drug store in the 


This last season’s work has developed winter 


imines was the fact that the auriferous gravel 


who were making pretty bad work.of getting | fro 


out. Fifty miles below Pelly Riyer they fell 
with two men who had travelled for twenty- 
four hours without anything to eat, pulling their 


ae ae 
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fetes 


| panies will) 


three or four inches a diy of pay gravel, so that | 
he could begin: to pan, All sorts of efforts were 
made to work the frozen dirt, but without avail, 
Picks were tound to be of no use. The heaviest) 
blew made but littie more imprsssion than it| 


would have done on a solid block of granite. | 
Experiments were made with dynamite, but a 
reais shot resulted only in blowing out the 
pot hole,’’ and had no effect whatever in loosen- 
ing the surrounding gravel. Hydraulic pumps 
were equally futile, the streams from the giants | 
serving only to bore a hole in the banks against 
which they were erected. 

Up to two years ago the only scheme that had 
been devised for working these shallow or sum-| 

mer diggings was to’ strip off the heavy coating} 

of moss and allow the sun to get at the gravel, | 
but the summers were so short that claims that} 
would not pay an ounce to the shovel were not | 

| worth working: Ninety days’ work at the) 
sluices was an unusual season. Two years ago, | 
_ however, two men on the Birch Creek diggings | 
| tried the scheme of keeping big fires going all | 
| the time on their pay gravel. They got! 
their claim opened up ready for work) 
jin the summer and when the win-| 
|ter came instead of going into Cir- 
| cle City to spend their time loafing around the 
| dancehouses they stuck by their claim. They} 
|found that a_ big fire burning all night would | 
_ thaw out a couple of inches of gravel. In the| 
morning they would scrape away the remnants 
of the fire, lug their gravel into their cabin, and 
atnight build another fire. They kept this up 

| all winter, and when the ice went out in the) 
| spring they had a big pile of dirt ready to aipirl 
ey washed $16,000 of dust out of that pile of | 

| dirt for their winter’s work. | 
| _That was the beginning of winter work in the | 

Yukon, This last season has seen it carried | 

probably as far as it can go with the facilities: 
| now at hand. Men do not wait now to burn fires 1 
| on Claims that have been opened up. Prospect- 

ing has been done by burning holes in the gravel. | 
| With the pay streak fifteen to twenty-five feet 
beneath the surface it is impracticable and al- | 
most impossible to remove the barren earth 
lying above it. A huge pile of logs is fired on 
the spot where it is proposed to sink, and al- | 
| lowed to burn over night. In the morning the 
thawed-out gravel is removed. Sometimes 

the shaft sunk inthis manner is carried down a 

footaday. When the shaft gets pretty well 
| down below the surface more rapid advance is 
| made. By keeping this operation up steadily 
| the pay streak finally is reached, and then it is 
‘@ comparatively easy matter to ascertain the | 

probable worth of the claim. If the gravel pans 
an ounce or two a day more fires are built at the | 
bottom of the shaft and “drifting’’ is begun 
| with the pay streak the same as in a quartzlo/e, 
| The fires‘are always made at night. The logs 
| are heaped up just before the day’s work is fin- 
| ished. lf,the amount of fuel is gauged properly | 
nothing remains in the morning but embers and 
hot ashes. The smoke and gases have all es- 
caped and the work of shovelling the loosened 
gravel can begin without, delay. A windlass is 
erected over the shaft and_as fast as the bucket 
{s filled the gravel is hauled up to the surface 
and dumped in a pile in a place convenient. for 
for washing as soon as the season opens, When 
the drift has reached a _ short. distance 
underground the bitter cold makes no difference 
to the miner, and he works in comparative ease 
and comfort. As distance from the shaft is 
ained a wooden track is laid on the floor of the 
unnel, and the car pues by hand is employed 
| to carry the gravel from the breast of the drift 
to the hoisting works, 
Several claims have worked out the pay streak 
fora width of over forty feet, and the frozen 
roof is so solid that no timbers or other supports 
are necessary to hold it up. In fact, ,t is asserted 
by old miners that the solid ice and muck above 
them is much firmer and safer than it would be 
if the roof were of granite. In running a drift 
the uniform size of the tunnel is maintained of 
from five to flveanda half feetin height. The 
in these drifts is pure and wholesome when 
‘alittle time is allowed to elapse after the log 
fire has died out. : 

‘There is a great peculiarity about some of the 
claims on Masterdon Creek in the Birch Creek | 
diggings. That is the only place where shafts 
have been sunk below the frozen ground. In, 
Many cases there the pay streak is found free | 
from ice and the gravel can be taken out with 
Sa and shovel. Itis doubtfulif the gravel on! 

hese claims is below the general frost line as| 
on other creeks in close spay to Master-) 
don there are shafts double the depth in which} 
the pay streak is frozen as hard as concrete,, 
Timbering is necessary in the drifts 
where no frost is found. Roughly hewn logs) 
and sometimes mounds built of the loose) 
| boulders taken out in the course of the work are | 
| employed as roof supports. In following these | 
drifts a curious peculiarity of the diggings has 
been discovered, It has been found 


| pranicony barren, yet a shaft sunk on one of 
he contiguous branches is liable to disclose a 

streak of great richness, 

The ability tomine in winter has lengthened 

| the season tomine in Yukon by from eight to 


| nine months, and it is possible to work now the 
ear 

the fall 

Brey 


| 


u 
t shafts from filling up the winter 

to his drift. All during the cold 
hoists h lto the surface 
i 1g he h 1 tons on the 
ly to be v i vel, af 
quickly 


- Assoonas if gets cold enough in 
e eeze the water in the crecks and 
ee 


| supplies have been tremendous, There 


that in |}|-—- ad 
prospecting new discoveries a creek bed may be ||/ 


n-this summer that the tr. 
: e stirred to unusual efforts to & 
supplies to tide over the winter. There! 3 
a great deal of dissatisfaction with the win 
vifuation heretofore. The prices: of -all’ 

eB 
Inass meeting of minérs in Circle City a few 
eas ago, the object of which was “to 
ste what could “be .done toward getting 
the trading ‘companies te reduce their 
prices on staple goods, A fund was raised to 
send out a representaive to interview the direc- 
tors of the companies. In the event.of a failure 
to secure satisfactory assurance of a hearer re- | 
duction it is probable that efforts will be made) 
to organize another company, { 

The two companies are preparing to increase 

their facilities for getting supplies into Yukon | 
this summer. The Alaska Commercial OC mpany 
has five steamers on the river and several barges. 
Two new steamers will be added this summer. 


The North American Trading and Transporta- | 


tion Company will also increase its facilities. 
The vanguard of the Yukon rush shows the 


fon. He said to-day that he un- 
chartered British company is_ 


e plan and scale as the famous charter- 


| sa 
ed South African Company. It will build) 


and goyern towns and cities, maintain a 
force of soldiers, operate mines, build steam- | 
ships, etc. The company is understood to 
have millions of money back of it. 

The North American Company and the 
Alaska Commercial Company will send 7,- 
000 tons of food into the Yukon this year. 
There are now perhaps 5,000 people in the 
Yukon country, and allowing one ton of 
food a year for each person, there should 
be more than enough to carry them through 
next winter. { 

“Our business is to furnish food for the 
people,’ said Mr. Gage, ‘“‘and we will have 


usual variety of nationality and experience. |to get enough in, for a hungry man would 


Citizens of almost every nation under the sun 
except Chinese are among those headed for the 
Klondyke: Very few of them are practical 
miners, and the great majority are tenderfeet 
whose sole knowledge of gold has been obtained 
from their casual glimpses at the product of 
Uncle,Sam’s mints. There are clerks, book- 
keepers, workmen of all™sorts, ex-policemen, 
firemen, tradesmen—all sorts and conditions of 
men, Everybody who has ever made a failure 
in anything and who can get enough money to 
get up from the sound seems to be among the 
throng who hope to better their condition b 
digging gold. The ractical miners will 
undoubtedly do we in the interior. 
Perhaps a few of the others may suc- 
ceed, but the great majority of them will 
never see the mines, What with mosquitoes 
and hard work they will have bad plenty of 
Yukon by the time the Klondyke is reached, and 
if they can’t sell what is left of their outfits 
will give them away or throw them away and 


yy on down the river and out by way of St. | 


fichael’s, cursing the country and all that is in 
it. Such things have happened every year and 
they surprise no one who is familiar with the 
difficulties and the hardships of placer mining in 
Alaska. It is no boy’s work. It takes aman 
who, as ap Sy said, “has all bis teeth in 
their sockuts and his two feet beneath him.” 


If the reports from the sound which are re- | 
ceived in Juneau can be relied ‘upon the people : 


down there, and a good many others throughout 
the States, have gone mine-crazy. There are 
men who will make almost any sacrifice to get 
to the Klondyke diggings. Men have offered to 


pack huge outfits across the divide if their fare | 


was made to Dyea and iar were boarded until 
the mines were reached. 


the least. ow the man who will start for 
the Yukon without money and with no outfit is 
a fit subject for an insane asylum, and if he has 


|| any friends they had better look out for him 


quick. Some curious things are seen among the 


tenderfeet. One fellow got in here the other day 
who had half a dozen lean, hungry-looking 
hounds, that didn’t look as if they could have 
ppiled a pound, with which he said he was going 


| to._pack his outfit over the hills, There wasn't 


one of his dogs that could have packed its own 
food for one day’s journey. 


It is undeniable that the fever is spreading. \ 


One of the most curious exhibitions of it is the/ 


| way in which it has taken hold of several old 
tJuneaumen. Thereis a great deal of talk even 


among some of the business men here about 

oing in, but most of those who will go will have 

usiness schemes 4s well as the prospect of get- 
ting aclaim. George Rice is going in to starta 
brewery at Klondyke. His ontfit will weigh in 
the neighborhood of thirty tons, A part of it is 
already on the road across the divide. Lew Pond 
has gone in to engage in the manufacture of jew- 
elry from native gold, Another man has gone 
out witha big outfit to open a store at Sheep 
Camp until the rush is over and then pack what 
he hasn’t sold on into the interior. One man is 
going in with a big stock of dry goods, women’s 
wear, and notions. He thinks he is going to have 
it all sold, 30 that he can go down the river to 
St. Michael’sin August. There were about forty: 
women who spent the winter in the interior, 
and perhaps as many more will go in this sum- 
mer. If they all purchase complete outfits from 
this enterprising and hopeful storekceper he 
may realize his expectations, Three different 
outfits are arranging to drive in beef cattle dur- 
ing the summer. They figure on taking along in 
the neighborhood of 400 head altogether, which, 
if they succeed, will go far toward supplying 
the camps with fresh meat next winter. 

There is still considerable travel toward Cook 
Inlet despite the derogatory reports of last fall. 
The season is so bad about Turnagain arm, how- 
ever, that it is doubtful if the men who go to the 


inlet country this yearmeet with any better suc- | 


cess than was had last year. Some men who are 
going in this year are going to try hydraulics, 
and it may be that they will succeed, 


BRITISH ENERGY 4597 © 
ON THE YUKON. 


A Chartered Monopoly on the Lines of the 
South African Company to Develop 
the Northwest. 


SEATTLE (Wash.), June 5.—Bli M. Gage,’ 


‘tion and Trading Company, is in Seattle 


he fact that they | 
would land at the new camps without a dollar |, 
and without provisions did not bother them in | 


Auditor of the North American Transprota- _ 


on his way to the Company's trading posts, | 


have no respect for the locks on store doors. 
'There seems to be no limit to the possi- 
bilities of a trading company in the Nor 


MISSIONARIES FOR THE YURON. 
: ¥ - Ai : , | Baath . ‘i 
Two Brave Women Who Go North 
a F ane, fin a Good Cause, 
“Two women whose mission will be to 
heal the sick in the mining camps of the 
Yukon, have been waiting for several 
days at Port Townsend, and are probably 
passengers on the steamship Al-Ki which 
sailed from: here for the north Saturday 
afternoon. They will make the long 
| journey to Circle City by. the inland trail 
| from Dyea. 
The ladies are Miss Elizabeth M. Deane 
| and Mrs. Edna Demonet, both of New 
York city. Miss Deane has been a pupil 
for the past two years in the New York 
‘Training School for Deaconesses, at Grace 


House, and was confirmed at Grace church / 


| by Bishop Cheshire of South Carolina, act- 
ing for the bishop of New York. The new 
deaconess chose the mining districts along 
the Yukon river as her field of labor and 


years, She is attached to the Church Mis- 
sion and will report for orders to Bishop 
|) Rowe of Alaska. . 

The hazardous trip seems to haye no 
terrors for the two confident ladies, and 


among the bearded miners. 
| —- 
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ON THE KLONDIKE. 
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MAIL CARRIER JACK CARR TELLS 
OF ITS RICHES. 


Stories That Sound Like the “Ara- 
bian Nights,” but Are Much Better 
Vouched For—Fortunes Gathered 
as the Result of Miners’ Toil— 
Great Exodus to the Favored 


of All Kinds Are Dear—Romantic 
Tales and Practical Suggestions. 


Reclining at ease on a sofa in his room 
| in the Lewis house yesterday, Jack Carr, 
the Klondike mail carrier, told a Post- 


| Intelligencer reporter tales of the NeW © 


/ mining camp of the north, and of poor 
;} men made the possessors of fabulous 
wealth in a single night; stories of thou- 
,sands of dollars in bright, shining, golden 
sand taken from the beds of the streams 
} emptying into the Klondike, where they 
have been gathered by the icy waters of 
the northern rivers during ages past, 


proposes staying in that section several | 


|. 


they are confident of a good reception * 


Region—Provisions and Supplies | 


awaiting only the: pick and shovel and — 


firebrand of the hardy Argonauts of 
Alaska to bring them into the uses of com- 
merce. 

When the recital was ended, the re- 
porter almost expected to see Carr disap- 
pear in a cloud of smoke like the fabled 
genii of old. But Carr sat there, com- 
posedly and in the flesh, and when the 


: 


ff Teporter! askea ” ‘for mate 
Strengthen the testimony he had given, 
the mail carrier produced a buckskin sack, 


| half, full of glittering nuggets and fine 


a  , 
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gold, an amount sufficient to furnish a 
man with a nice home in Seattle, ground 
and all. 

According to Carr, the residents of Circle 
City and Forty-Mile have emigrated en 
masse to the creeks tributary to the Klon- 
dike, and that camp, which last year num- 
bered 1,700 people, now has nearly 4,000. 
Postmaster Merrin, at Dyea, estimated 
that 2,000 had gone over the summit this 
season. 

But while the incentives to a man to go 
into the country and dig out a fortune in 
a few weeks are great, there are draw- 
backs to the country, and it is not all 
roses and honey there. Provisions are 
very scarce and high. There has been an 
advance of 50 per cent. on the price of 
staples, and as the fleet of river steamers, 
which was last year insufficient to keep 
the camp supplied with provisions, has 
not been augmented, the outlook for this 
winter is not encouraging. 

“There'll pe suffering enough,” said 
Carr, speaking of this phase of life on the 
Klondike. “I would not advise any man 
to go there with less than a year’s pro- 
visions. A man with $300 or $400 in that 
country is strapped.” 


Wages are high, though. Think of 
paying a man $15 per day to dig and 
shovel sand and gravel. Carr is au- 


thority for the statement that a man 
can live on $2 per day if he is economical 
and ‘‘baches.’’ He ought to accumu- 
late a tidy sum at the end of the season 
at this figure. 

Jack Carr’s narratives when he reached 
Juneau on his last trip out were so filled 
with tales of great riches suddenly at- 
quired that the residents of the town did 
not believe him. But when they opened 
the letters he brought down to them, 
written by men well known here as well 
as at Juneau, they turned from scoffers 


to enthusiasts, and after hastily apologiz- |_ 


ing to the mail carrier for doubting him, 
they chartered a steamer and set sail for 
the Klondike, 

Here are some of the tales Carr tells: 

One piece of ground on Eldorado creek, 
forty-five feet wide, yielded $90,000. 

A bookkeeper named Beecher, formerly 
from Chicago, but lately a purser on the 
stéamer Weir, worked ‘sixty days “on ule 
lay’? with Conroy, his ‘partner. In the 
ciean-up this spring they had $9,700 each, 
after paying the owner of the claim an 
equal amount. (Nearly $5,000 a month 
beats keeping books. 

“Some of those claims up there will 
yield a million dollars,’’ said Carr. ‘‘They 
have only gottén nine miles from the 
mouth of the Klondike, and there ought 
to be plenty of paying ground in the 
other streams in the vicinity.” 

Clarence Berry bought out his two 
partners in a claim on Bonanza creek, 
paying one $60,000 and the other $35,000 ‘“‘on 
the strength of the dump.” At the 


| end of the clean-up Berry dad $45,00) and 
; the claim left, 


On another claim the dirt ran an ounce 
of gold to the shovel per minute. 

This is the Klondike, as described by 
Carr, Under its golden refulgence, the 
fame of the Yukon as the home of the 
rich placers is apparently soon to fade 
and wane. 

Carr left Dawson City June 5 last with 
his mail. Going in, he crossed the sum- 
mit March 28, having left Juneau Maren 
8. He arrived at the Klondike April 
50. ‘The weather on the trip in was fine, 
and Carr cast his stove and tent aside, 
needing neither during more than half 
of the journey. 

As showing the great exodus of people 
into the Klondike country, Carr says 
that when he came out last December 
there were 600 people at Forty-Mils and 
1,100 at Circle City. Going in the last 
trip there were only twenty people: at 
Forty-Mile, and two-thirds of the popula- 
tion of Circle City had gone. Hvery man 
who could raise $200 for an outfit left for 
the Klondike. An outfit consisting of an 
empty sled and two dogs readily brought 
$300, 

Freighting betwéen Circle City and the 
Klondike was $1 per pound by dog teanis. 

“Before the arrival of the steamers this 
spring,” said Carr, “provisions became 
extremely scarce. Flour sold as high as 
$62 per sack. It is now worth $6 per 
sack. If the river steamers do not do 
better this winter than last, there will 
be great searcity of food in the camp. 
Prices have lately advanced until the 
staples are sold at these figures; 


jal exhibits to” 


-per can.” 


ents per pound; : 

cents per pound; corn meal 
figure, and dried fruits from 85 
per poun 


Nuggets are Secunda ranging from $200. to 
$300 in value, while the kind t are 
worth $100 are seen kicking: about most 
any old place, 

Carr will return to the Klondike, hey 
ing here July 25. He will take his wife 
and will be able to travel a large part of 
the journey on horseback. The trip will 
be without many of the hardships of 
winter traveling. 
claims on Victoria creek, which he in- 
tends to work, 

In conclusion, Carr said he would ad- 
vise no man to take whisky to the camp. 
Five thousand gallons had arrived just 
prior to his departure, and the Alaska 
Commercial Company had another con- 
signment of an equal amount on the way 
up the Yukon. 
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He is interested in two | 


Sesrmmowersincuranzactiommeti | 
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¥ BIGGEST PLACERS IN THE WORLD. 


young business man of San Francisco 


or re ene bana ene ee Senn Shea eG 


the air is full of millions. 


worked so high right through. - 


you can imagine how difficult itis to hold employes. 
looking for bits last year are now talking and showing thousands, and 


If reports are true it is the biggest placer discovery ever made in the 
world, for though other diggings have been found quite as rich in spots, 
no such extent of discovery has been known which prospected and 


: The following is an extract from a letter received by - the Excelsior yes- 


| e 


rs terday. . It was sent fromthe Clondyke region by a prominent and. wealthy 


to his brother in this city: 


The excitement on the river is indescribable, and the output of the 
new Clondyke district almost beyond belief. 
fall are now worth a fortune. One man has worked forty square feet of 
his claim and is going out with $49,000 in dust. 
are now selling at from $15,000 to $50,000. The estimate of the district 
given is thirteen miles, with an average value of $300,000 to the claim, in 
which some are yalued as high as $1,000,000 each. 
have been purchased for large sums on a few months’ credit, and the 
amount paid out of the ground before it became due. 
is what I am told, but everybody tells it, and ie of the statements are 
substantiated by ocular demonstration. 
thrown under the countersin the stores for safe genie The peculiar 
part of it is that most of the locations were made by men who came in 
last year, the old-timers not having had faith in the indications until they 
was assured, whereupon prices jumped so high that they couldn’t get in. 

Some of the stories are so fabulous that Iam afraid to repeat them, 
for fear of being suspected of the irvection. 

There are other discoveries reported a little poi and on Stewart 
river, but these have not yet been verified. 

Labor is $15 a day and board, with 100 days’ work guaranteed, so- 


Men who had nothing last 


One-quarter of claims 


A number of claims 


This, of course, 


{ 


Men who were 


| 
; 
‘ 
: 
: 
: 
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| told by the travelers, for in the cabin 


IF GOO 


Half a Million Dolidts in 
io. Dust on One 
Steamer. 


| —— 


FIFTEEN MINERS COME WITH 
| FORTUNES. 


THE TALES OF THOSE WONDER- 
FUL PLACERS ARE 
TRUE. 


Two Wives Who Helped to Bring | 
| Baek Treasure From the New 
| Camp Near the Yukon 


River. 


, 
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THE EXCELSIOR’S TREASURE, 


Aiaska Commercial 
Company 1... «+ » $250,000 
3 S. Lippy... . 65,000 
F, G. H. Bowker ... 90,000 
James McMann. . . .« 15,000 
J. 0. Hestwood.... 10,000 
es A DIT os oe be 10,000 
Bee PRON Gee ie (ies ete, 10,000 
Albert Crook a? 0 cenice 20,000 
John Marks .... 10,000 + 
Bernard Anderson. . 10,000 * 
fi, ate eS rr 20,000 
— Galbraith ... »'. coe! 
| Henry Cook ..... 10,000 ¢ 
; 


| Louis Rhodes. .... 25,000 
J. Ernmerger .. . « 10,000 
‘Fred Lendesser ... 10,000 : 
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A story rivaling in intensity of inter- 
jest that told of the fabulous wealth of 
‘Monte Cristo was related by the passen- 
gers of the little steamer Excelsior, 
Which arrived from, St. Michaels, Alas- 
ka, yesterday. Millions upon millions 
| of virgin gold, according to the story, 
| await. the fortunate miner who: has-the | 
caesar and courage to penetrate in- 
to the unknown depths of the Yukon 
| district. 

There was tangible evidence on the 
‘Yittle steamer of the truth of the story 


jWere scores of sacks filled to the very 
| mouth with: “dust” taken from the 
placers of the far frozen North. The 
‘amount brought in is variously esti- 
|mated at from $500,000 to $750,000, but 
\it is generally thought that the true 
figure is much nearer the latter mark. 

There came in on the Hxcelsior some 
forty people—among them some women 
pee e i what is now known as the 
istrict, though only fifteen 


|| who had been for more than ten years 
facing the dangers: and hardships of the | 
frozen North in the hope of making a 
rich find, but who signally failed, Yes- 
jterday they reached San Francisco 
with’ fortunes stowed in their grip- 
sacks and untold millions to be picked 
up in the country of which so little is 
known. 

The new El Dorado lies just across 
the Alaskan boundary in British terri- 
tory. It is of recent discovery, but al- 
ready there are at least 3000 people on’ 
the ground and more are flocking in 
that direction as fast as transporta- || 
tion can be secured. The discovery of 
the Clondyke regions presents a story | 
that is uniquely interesting, Around | 
Forty Mile on the Yukon is a tribe of 
Indians known as the Stickers, and 
with them is a man who years ago was 
known as George ‘Cormack, but who 
is now called “Stick George.” In Sep- 
;tember last, at the head of a party of | 
Indians, he left his hut near Forty 
‘Mile Camp and started in a southerly | 
direction, saying that he intended to 
find a new gold field before his return. 
True to his word, ‘Stick George’ came 
back two weeks later and startled the 
|miners with the announcement that 
forty miles away, in a place known as 
Throendiuck, which means ‘fish wia- 
| ter,” there was gold°to be found in 
| plenty. The streams abounded with 
| the yellow metal and all that was need- 
| ed was for somebody to pick it up. It 
is needless to say that there were many 
who were ready to accept his story. 
They flocked to the place, and in time 
\the word reached Forty Mile Camp that 
untold riches could be found along the 
bottom of Bonanza creek and its trib- 
lutaries. Men who had failed at the 
former camp immediately packed up 
their belongings and set out for the new 
fields. It was a hard and trying jour- 
ney, but that was nothing with the 


promise of millions at the end of the 
route. 


The steamer was met at the wharf by 
|runners from various hotels, but the| 
| Excelsior’s passengers cared little just | 
at that moment for hotel accommoda- !) 
tions. Four of them took possession of | 
the Palace Hotel bus the moment they | 
stepped ashore. One of them stood | ; 
guard at the door of the carriage, while | 
the other three carried several heavy | 
canvas and buckskin sacks down the 
gangway and piled them in the bus. | 
Then the four got im with the sacks 
and ordered the driver to take them to 
the Selby Smelting Company’s Works. | 
The driver began to remonstrate at be- 


Hed by his wife to the diggings, brought 
‘back $65,000 in dust. When seen at the 


‘there shortly after the. news reached |} 


ing thus ordered out of his usual course, 
but he was cut short by one of the hardy | 
Alaskan miners telling him in plain | 
language to do as he was told, and off | 
the carriage rattled with its load. Near- 
ly all the other. buses were pre-empted 
in about the same way, and half an 
hour after the gangplank had been put 
out from the vessel the passengers and 


their fortunes in gold dust were away 
from the wharf. 

J. L., Lippy was one of the four who 
captured the bus of the Palace Hotel. 
He had most of his pile in a large grip- 
sack, and it was about all he could carry 
| down the blank. He set it down when 
| he reached the wharf, and after a short 


| rest a bystander assisted him to get the 


load on his shoulder, and he went stag- 
gering under its weight to the bus, 
At the Selby Smelting Works a scene 


_cf unusual activity prevailed when the 
|big canvas sacks containing the gold 
‘dust arrived. There was a large and 


eager crowd of spectators on hand 
when the miners filed into the office of 
the company, carrying their precious / 
‘burdens. The sacks were of various 


made of Sk ag and ide, When| 


ad been ac ually engaged in 


ig , and |) 
ec t them |, 


|jany number of offers to sell my claim, 


‘chief evils are drinking and gambling, ! 
jand these seem to be necessary adjuncts 
jto a successful mining camp. In the} 
/way of prices, I should say one will pay | 


|. winter, though it is not until the snow 


ye ae spectators ardWiea around, 
| got necks to behold the sights 
which meant so much to the owners. 
| At the Alaska Commercial Company’s 
office a similar scen¢ was enacted. The 
‘employes of the company and of the 
isteamship Excelsior carried some- 
thing like $250,000 from the wharf to 
jtne office. Lippy, who was accompan- 


Palace Hotel he corroborated all that 
had been said of the fabulous tidhes| 
in the new mining district, but was in- 
clined. to be guarded in his remarks, 
| hecause, as he said, he has no desire to 
be the means of causing people to go 
to the ‘new district who were not finan- 
cially and physically able to do so. 
Mrs. Lippy accompanied her husband 
to the Forty Mile Camp something 
over a year ago. She was with him 
during his hardships and trials and is | 
now enjoying with him their hard- | 
earned wealth. 

“T do not know that I can add,” Lippy 
said last night, ‘any'thing to what has 
already been said of the new discovery } 
on the Yukon river. The place is rich, 
wonderfully so, I might slay. It would | 
‘be impossible for me to even calculate | 
its richness. I am loath, however, to; 
talk of all this wealth, for the reason } 
that it might induce people who are 
not fitted financially or otherwise to! 
go to that district. It is not by any 
means an easy undertaking. It is 
filled with difficulties and trials, such as 
one can hardly dream of, but if a person | 
is inclined to take the risk I do not be- | 
lieve that he can lose by it. 

“The new mining camp was discov- 
ered in September last, and there are 
now about 3000 people on the ground, 
The place is about forty miles from | 
Forty Mile Camp, and has been called | 
Dawson City. With my wife I went | 


Forty Mile Camp. I was among the | 
first to arrive, and to that fact I at-| 
tribute in a measure the success I had, | | 
for I do not by any means say that there | 
are not other claims just as good as! 
mine and still others which have not! 
been located. 

“How much did I take out? Oh, that; 
is somethings which I do not care to | 
say. People have told all kinds of} 
stories about my wealth, putting it} 
from $100,000 to $300,000, but that is a} 
mistake, I brought down with me, 
well, say $65,000, though as I have not} 
had. the dust weighed yet I cannot be 
certain as to that. It is) my intention to 
return to the mines next spring: My 
wife will accompany me. I have had 


though no one has named the price that 
I would dream of taking, It is worth | 
millions, and.I intend to hold on to it. 

“Dawson City is not unlike other min- | 
ing centers, though I must say thatitis 
practically free from lawlessness. The | 


on an average about three times the 
market value of any article. Of course 
some things are much higher, but in the 
main the prices of staple articles are 
ahout three times what they are here. 
The people are all honest, and a man's 
life and property are perfectly safe. ° I 
recall only one case of stealing, and} 
that was last fall, when provisions ran 
short, and a man stole some flour. 

“Our principal mining is done in the| 
‘melts and the streams begin to run 
lthat we know just what we have ac- 
' complished. We build fires on the 
|ground, thus thawing it, and then throw 


kinds and sizes, and were principally! the earth into great piles. When the 


spring comes we wash the earth, and 
that is how we obtain the gold. I know 
that there was a large amount of gold ; 


} 
eS 


f 
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) 


ernest! deliver to the hungry public in 


‘aust brought down on the steamer Bx 
‘celsior, but I hardly think it was as” 
large as rumor has it. The amount, I) 
should imaginé, will approximate halfa_ 
million dollars. - 

Mrs. Lippy, who accompanied her 
husband up the Yukon, was the first 


mountains, a distance of about 1000) when you boil it you have no grounds for 


miles. She is a slender, refined little 
woman, but vigorous and energetic. . 

“How did I like my trip to the gold 
mines?’ she said last night to a ‘‘Chron- 
icle”’ reporter. ‘‘Oh, it was perfectly 
aplendid. Of course we had some dif- 
ficulty in reaching the camp, but’ then 
I was strong and really enjoyed it all. 
I expect to return there next spring 
with my huSband. The men at Daw- 
son City are of the rough, hardy order, 


but they were uniformly kind to me. |son for putting a gateway into this useless 
There was really no suffering in the | 
camp at any time during the yeat, /Phere is & sort of freedom in Hving here | 
though once or twice we ran short of ‘that is agreeable. The conventionalities of 


provisions. The camp reminds me of 


a happy family with everybody willing free as the wind to come and go, work or | 
to help everybody else. When the men Play, sine or howl. The pinnacle of my 


get out of one article of food and some 


of another, they are willing to trade, chin with bacon and beans I recline at my 
and thus they even up things so that 62se on the sunny side of a glacier and 


there is really little or no suffering.” 


Up to twelve months ago Lippy was without a care to oppress me. 


secretary of the Young Men’s Christian 


Association at Seattle, but he gave up soon. Clondyke river is over 200 miles up 
his position to. go to the gold fields of the Yukon from here, and gold was found. 


Alaska. 
Among the other passengers on the 


fHxcelsior were F..G. H. Bowker and turned here from the Clondyke yesterday 


wife, who are at the Occidental Hotel. 


The couple were married at Dawson everything else in proportion, and none 
City last fall, Mrs..Bowker being for- to be bought. Live dogs are worth from 


merly Miss Dora Conlan of Oakland. 
Mr. Bowker has been in the North for 


over ten years, but it was not until re- twenty feet deep to bedrock, but we burn 
He 2 shaft.down and then drift, using fire 


cently that he made a lucky strike. 
has since sold out his claim for $90,000 


and has returned home to spénd the fellow on a claim above me pannéd out 


rest of his days in comfort. 


RICHEST THE. WORLD 


HAS EVER KNOWN. 


Letter From-the Clondyke—Fortunes 


| - pug Out by Miners in a 
Siagle Day. 


The Oregon Daily Statesman of July is ills by wailing them, we will look | 
10th prints the following letter, received@heerful and feel certain that grub will 


from a miner in the Clondyke by a resi- 
dent of Baker City: ] 
CIRCLE ‘CITY (Alaska), February 6, 
1897,—Dear Mac: Your letter of Septem- 
ber 6, 1996; reached here to-day through 
the transportation medium of a dog team 
from Juneau. 
Thete are about 600 whites wintering 
| here, including five women. The nativity 
of the population is about evenly divided 
between the American, the Canadian and 
the Tacoma man. ‘The American and 


Canadian take life as it comes, but the | 


poor Tacomaite seems lost. He wanders 
oes in a dazed sort of a way, evidently 
ooking up a terminal site for tk rth- 
We hie Railroad, gv peiies 

€ had quite a visit from old B0- 
reas last month. He made a stay of tal 
days with us, and while he frowned we 
hunted cover. The thermometer ali froze 
up. The last one wentto pieces registering 


complaint, or to throw out. We have a 
tea—a, new. discovery thatihas not yet ! 
reached the Hastern @picures}; you put a 
heaping handful in one quart of boiling 
water and in five minutes you will have 
brewed a pale-green fluid, a small cupful 
of which Will satisfy for many days the 
hankerings and cravings of the most con- 
firmed tea drinker, 

We have the hotel and restaurant in 
burlésaque, ‘Hvéry man is his-own chief 
cook and chambermaid. For diversion we 
have: the woes of others. For acquiring | 
knowledge we have the stars to read, and 
fur meditation we try to solve God’s rea- 


ccuntry. 
However, we are happy in our isolation. 


life. have no claims upon me. I am be- 
holden to no ohe and no one tome. As 


-hopes, aspirations and desires is realized 
in that ecstatic moment when filled to the 


contemplate life through the hazy, som- 
nolent contentment of ‘a full stomach, 


Circle City is\just now deserted, every- 
ody is up at Clotidyke, or preparing to go 


on it a few months ago. It is the richest 
district the world has ever known,,and 
will produce millions this year. Tf re- 


tor grub, and. start back to-morrow.,@iour 


is worth $100 per sack of fifty pounds, and 


#2 to $5 per pound: they are the horses in 
this country. : ‘ 
The gravel is frozen from eighteen to 


instead of powder. The gravel runs in! 
gold from $5 to $150 per pan, and a young 


340,000 in two days. I was offered $25,000 | 
cash for my claim. I still hold the ground 
and will be either a millionaire or a pau- 
per in the fall. Men cannot be hired for 
wages. Every newcomer in the camp is 
offered big wages, as high as $50 a day, 
put seldom will any one work for another. 
The only phantom that stands in our way 
to the goal of the millionaire is Mr. Grub, 
I have provisions enough to last me until 
next June, and I am as well fixed as any 
man in the country. If the boats do not 
get up the river, before July we will be in 
rather hard lines, but as one cannot help 


be plentiful next year. 
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72 degrees elow zero, A bottle of pain- | 


killer I poSsessed, and the only i 
Kk ssed, i nly one in! 
camp, Was as solid as my views on the 
financial question. The whisky’that was 
ae at gee Was served on a nap- 
an Oved out in solid r-corneré 
per aa r solid four-cornered 
AS a safeguard against the invasions of | 
the atmosphere from the re ate 
blessed With good warm cabins and plenty | 
of provisions of the following kinds: We | 
have the choicest slabs from the two sides : 
and belly of the fat porkers that were con- | 


«verted into bacon for army purposes dur- | 


ing the late American Rebellion; > he | 
strawberries in three varieties the nary | 
jthe pink and the brown. We Have the | 
evaporated fruit, put up in several differ- | 
ent boxes; you put a few pounds from any |} 
‘box into a pail of water, boi! for severa)’ 
hours, then rip up your imagination and | 
sit down to a dish of boiled peaches, pears, || 
prunes, apples or apricots; we have also ‘ 
the tripe and the steaks that Cudahy and, 


cans: we have also the’ tripe | 
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THE NEW PLACER MINES. 


The news of the mining developments 
in the Clondyke district received 


by the steamer Excelsior, which ar- 
will, no 


‘counties of this State are 


j the ground. There are many mines in} 


inhospitable mining region yet invaded 


‘is extremely short—not more than three 


| the winter only. The short open season 


‘ing material taken from the ground dur- 


making a better showing 


the Clondyke history is that fifteen men | 
and a trading corporation have brought 
down trom thereian amount of gold dust 
equal to nearly $600,000. Not quite one- 
half of this sum is the property of the 
trading company, and represents, be- || 
yond question, the gross proceeds of its 
sales of the necessaries of life and 
mining supplies since last summer. 
This sum, big as it is) in the ag- 
gregate, dwindles! into comparative in- 
significance when it is remembered that }) 
it represents part of the cost of support-_ 
ing acommunity of from 2000 to 3000 per- 
sons, and that on the cheapest and 
plainest fare—chiefly bacon, beans and 
flour, : | 
The fifteen miners who have come out | 
of the Clondyke bring with them an ag- | 
erégate of $330,000. One of the fifteen || 
has $90,000 to his credit; but that repre- | 
sents the proceeds of the sale of his 
mine, not what he actually took out of | 


California which it would take many 
millions to buy to-day. <A little reflec-| 
tion will convince any one that a claim 
panning out, as is alleged in the wild] 
reports brought down by this northern 
contingent, from $5 to $150 to the pan 
would be worth to any one many times 
$90,000, because it would not require the 
reduction of many cubic yards of such} 
gravel to return the purchase price, | 
and miners who sell out their placer 
claims are usually as shrewd in the 
trade as the buyer. 

Successful gold miners always look on. 
the bright side of the conditions sur- 
rounding them. There is no occupation 
which excites the imagination so much 
as that of gold mining, and the tendency 
in all mining discoveries is to exagger- 
ate the value and extent of the wealth 
revealed, It is, no doubt, so in the case 
of the Clondyke. Because a few rich 
spots have been uncovered, does not 
imply that all of the country is equally 
rich, Men have mined there for ten 


|| years and not struck anything = yet, 


which proves that there is a pronounced 
limitation to the area of good ground. 
Of the fifteen Clondyke miners who! 
have come down here with their gold | 
dust eight of them were content to leave | 
it with the moderate sum of $10,000 each. 
The Clondyke is, moreover, the eee 


by the seeker for gold. Its open season 


months’ duration. The ground is frost- 
bound to the bedrock. Mining must be j) 
prosecuted by extraordinary bee, 
The auriferous gravel in the frozen de- 
posits can be released only by the use 
of fire, and mining can be conducted in | 


is all taken up in washing the gold-bear- . 


ing the long winter. Such was the state- | 
ment made by the Alaskan press re- | 
garding the Clondyke last spring; such | 
is the testimony of the late arrivals 
from there. 

So far, then, as the new mining lottery 
of the far north is concerned, one man 
out of every two hundred that have in-| 
vested in it, suffering all its hardships 
and privations, has returned to civiliza- 
tion with a small pile of gold dust, But 
of the remaining three thousand who 


be w/san’. City, Alaska, the New ‘Town of Tents 


(Drawn from a photograph.) 


in the Clondyke Country. 
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{the experience of every mining camp. 
|in the far north in the past. History is 

merely repeating itself now. Clondyke, 
/no doubt, contains gold in paying quan- 
tities, but California is Still a far more 
inviting field to prospector, miner and 

investor. The percentage of Winnings 

‘in the mining industry is much greater 

|here than the Clondyke or any other 

lnerthern mining camp can show, and 

|no one engaging in it here is required to 

suffer much hardship, either as to the 
| necessaries of life or exposure to 
weather. } 
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Stories Told by Miners 
Who Struck It 
Rich. 


1 


TWO ROUTES TO THE GOLDEN 
GROUND. 


A MONTH OF PERILOUS TRAVEL 
NORTHWARD FROM 
JUNEAU. 


Food Searcé 
Gold 


in the Long Winters— 
in Every Shovelful 
of the Placer Dis- 


trict. 


The story of the famous’ Clondyke) 
mining region, as published in the 
| “Chronicle” yesterday, has aroused the 
keenest interest. Already there is talk 
| in San Francisco of organizing a com- 
pany to visit the Alaskan El Dorado 
} with the coming of the new spring. 

Certain it is that if half what has been 
told be true, almost limitless wealth 
awaits the man who has the courage to 
face the dangers and hardships incident 
to such a journey and the money to buy 
claims and hire mines. Great golden 
nuggets stud the beds of the streams 
{er he snug in the overhanging banks. A 
bucket of dirt is worth anywhere from 
$L to $50, while a ton of mother earth 
taken from the bed of Bonanza creek is 
likely to yield a fortune. 

The Clondyke is an El Dorado, a bo- | 
nanza and all the rest of it in one if the | 
statements: made by the hardy ad- 
yventurers who arrived by the steamer 
Excelsior on Wednesday are to be fully 
credited. 

The conservative men of those who 
{have So recently left the field estimate 
| that $10,000,000 will be taken out in the 
}next year. They say this is only a be- 
sinning, with the end nowhere in sight, 

But for all that the Clondyke region 


| 


average man and* maké* afraid even 
those who have already traveled the 
long and tortuous trail that leads +o 
the golden ground. 
Dawson City one must cross icy plains, 
climb’ steep snowclad mountains and 
spin down treacherous rivers which 
‘threaten every moment death and de- 
| Struction. In spite of these drawbacks, | 
; however, thousands have made the 
|journey, and though some few. have| 
| fallen by the way, the majority have 
reached the end and been senerously 
rewarded. j 

Not one of the miners who came on 
the Excelsior will advise anybody to 
make the journey. They tell gladly 
enough of the wealth to be had almost 
for the picking up, but they dlso tell of 
the dangers, ; 

“Do not go,” they say, ‘unless you 
have a good outfit, plenty of provisions 
and money enough to last a year.’ 


| 


: 


! 


| 
| 


laden 


presents. .dificulties which stagger the, ous, 


In order to reach | were 


| admire it, 


To reach Dawson City from J 
necessitates a journey throug: A 
mountainous country, filled wit 
merous streams that are dangerou 
all times. The distance is 650 miles, q 
it takes an average of twenty-five da: 


miners, now in the city, gives an inter~ 
esting account of the trip, and also of 
his experience in the great unknown re- 
gion. Ladue has been in Alaska for! 


fifteen years, but it was not until the’ 


wewn 


‘realize that they must depend toa cer=) 
tain extent on cach other, thouga the 
to cover it. James Ladue, one of the Ganadian Government has been a pow- 


discovery of gold in.Bonanza creek that | 


he “struck it rich.” Incidentally it 
may be mentioned that he is the founder 
of Dawson City, though the Bonanza 
find was made by Robert Henderson, a 
man who had been prospecting for 
yéars in the great. Northwest. 

“It must not be imagined by any one,” 
said Ladue yesterday, “that the trip to 
the new gold fields is easy of actom- 
plishment; it is just the contrary. There 
aré many dangerous places to be en- 
countered, but if one is strong and 
brave these may be overcome. There 
are two routes to Dawson City, but the 
one by Juneau is preferable, though it 
, must be traveled largely on foot. 


“Leaving Juneau you go to Dyea by 
| way of Lime canal, and from there to 
Lake Lindermann, thirty miles, on foot, 
| or portage as we callit. The lake gives 
you a ride of five or six miles, and then 
follows another long journey overland 
to. the headwaters of ake Bennett, 
which is twenty-eight miles long. On 
foot you go again for a number of miles, 
and then Cariboo Crossing river fur- 
nishes transportation for four miles to 


| Tagish lake, where another twenty-one 


miles’ boat:-ride may be had. This is 
folowed by a weary stretch of moun- 
tainous country, and then Marsh or 
Mud lake is reached. You s&t another 
boat ride of twenty-four miles and then 
down a creek for twenty-seven miles 
to Miles canyon to White Horse rapids. 

“This is one of the most dangerous 
places on the entire route, and should 
be avoided by allstrangers. The stream 
is full of sunken rocks and runs with 
the speed of a millrace. 

“Passing White Horse rapids the 
journey is.down a river thirty miles to! 
Lake La Barge, where thirty-one miles 
of navigable water is found. Another 
short pertage and Lous river is reached, 
when you have ©a. 200-mile journey, 
which brings you to Fort Selkirk. At 
this point the Pelly and. Lous rivers 
come together, forming the’ Yukon. 
From that point on-it is practically 
smooth Sailing, though the stranger 
must be exceedingly careful. 


' 
‘is that crossing Chilkoot pass. BHyen as 
jlate as May and June snowstorms oc- 
cur, and woe to the traveler who 
eaught. 
, high, but is the only Opening ina moun- 


rage altitude of 10,000 feet. 
storms at the pass are sudden and furi- 
and many lives have been lost 
there. People who have heen caught 
have saved themselves by crawling un-.- 
der some overhanging rock, where they 
forced to remain two or thrée/ 
days without food. 


but one not much used beeause 
tediousness, 
‘and thence 
1700°*miles, 
is ‘called, 
scenery, but the average man is’ sol 
much taken up with caring for his 
safety that he doesn’t find the t 


of its 


up the Yukon, a distance of 
Over the Juneau route, as ‘it 


“T will not adyise people to go to Daw- 


“The most dangerous part of the trip | 


is by way of St: Michaels, 


{ 


is |, 
Chilkoot pass is itself 3800 feet | 


;tain range whose peaks reach an aver-| 
The: snow- | 


/) property on Glacier 
“The second route to Dawson City,| 


one meets with magnificent), 


ime to | 


son City, or any other point inthe great! 


Northwest, but I will say that ifa man 
can stand the trip it will pay him weil. 
There is no calcula 
lies hidden in the creeks and in. the 
mountain sides, but it takes strength 
and courage to get it ECA aN 


Do ae ees 


ting the wealth that | 


‘son City is not unlike scme 

ing towns here in this State and 
ere, with the difference that no 
The people 


wlessness exists there. 


erful factor in keeping out the unruly, 
The history of Dawson City is uniquely 
interesting. I built the first house in it 
and raised the first American flag withiy 
its limits. The discovery of gold in that 
immediaie locality was made by Robert 
Henderson at a place called Gold Bot 
tom, though George Cormac, or Stic, 
George,’ as he is sometimes 


| 
| 
‘ 
: 


called, 
brought to light the riches of Bonanza, 
creek. As soon as the news of the great / 
find reached Circle City and Forty Mile} 
men threw up their’claims and hastened | 
to the new fields. There was promise of 
trouble at first, because the men were) 
crazed over the prospect, but cooler || 
heads finally prevailed, and a meeting | 
was held on thé vanks of the creek and / 
ground was alloted to each man, The 
claims were cut from 50 to 100 feet, and |} 
there*was again a threat of trouble, | 
until ‘the Dominion Surveyor, William |) 
Ogilvie; arrived and resurveyed all the 
‘laims. Rae 
Measeery the new ruling each claim is 
500 feet along the bottom of the creek, 
the width being governed by the dis- 
tance between the mountains. This will 
average, 600 feet, sone there are some 
aims 1600 feet wide. ; | 
oa predict for the Clondyke district a 
great future, It-is impossible for any 
oue to-estimate its wealth; in my opin- 
ion itis Mmitless. | The greatest need 
there i3.for provisions. The companies 
now doing’ busingss are) handicapped 
financially, theugh they’ promise great 
things: to all who desire to go there. : 

“Dawson City has now @ population 
of nearly 3000. It is beautifully situated 
on thé“ banks’ of .the Yukon near the 
mouth of the Glondyke river, and seems 
destined to’ become’ the mining center 
of the Northwest Territory.. The people 
live now.in mere shanties:built of a few 
strips of weather boarding and canvas. || 
Ladue has a’ saw mill in operation day 
and night,“but he ‘cannot nearly supply 
the demand: Lumber sells:at thg mill | 
for $150. per thousand, but when deliv- | 
ered at the mines the price jumps to | 
$450. : . " 4 Hrs 
" Every miner who has reached San 
Francisco‘tells a story romantic almost 
bevond credence. They are all hardy 
flews who ate fresh from, the rugged 
~-s of the minés and are jubilant over 
, good fortune that has, suddenly 
~e to them. : What these people tell 
not hard to believe, backed, as it is, 
hy the ‘‘dust;’?° which weighs well into 

ihe hundred thousands. ‘The manner 

* gaining this precious |metal, _for 

which nations have fought and families 

Tecome edtranged, is a story in itself. 
| 1. O. Hestwood of Seattle, tells it in 
connection ‘with his experience in the 
great frozen North. He brought séver- 
al thousand dollars of virgin gold to 
this city and’ says he would not dis- 
pose of his interests in Dawson City for 
a million flat. ? 
‘ “My stayin the Northwest,” he said 
| yesterday, “was not without its trials, 
disappointments and final triumphs. To 
recount all I Have seen there would read 
like a fairy tale. It'is a wonderful coun- 
try and boundless in its resiources. 

“fF went to Alaska in the spring of } 
1894 and staked out a claim on Miller 
ereek. This I pacrare pe deer 

i . fall, when ought § | 
eess until the fal uae where 1 | 
ayed for two years. In August ast |} 
ee reached us cfa great discovery 
of gold in the Clondyke region. I dis- 
posed of my inte-ests at Glacier ereek, 
and, with hundreds of others, hastened 
to the new fields. I was there only a 
short time when I became disgusted and 
started to leave the country. Thad gone 
only a short distance down the river, 
however, when my boat got stuck in the 
ice and I was forced to fooc it back 
on City. ) 
Mae it was Providence that did 
that. I purchased claim No. 60, below 
the discovery claim, and it proved to be 
one of the richest pieces of ground in 
district. Just here let me say that 
e discoverer, under Canadian laws, is 


? 


1 


; 


next year, if such a thing be possible. 
The bottom of a pay streak will average 
fourteen feet, though in some instances 
they run considerably deeper. 
“Our manner of reaching the gold is 
| simple and not particularly expensive 
when gne considers the returns. Huge 
fires are built over the ground, and when 
| it is thawed out the men set to work 
| with pick and shovel, In the spring 
| this dirt is washed and the year’s profit 
| remains. 

“Tt is not possible for me to calculate | 
the amount of gold in the Clondyke re- 
gion, but I will say that I do not think 
there is a single spadeful of earth in} 
all that, country that does not contain 
gold. in appreciable quantities: If these 
claims were near civilization thay 
would now be selling fer $250,000 and 
probably more. In that far-off coun- 

| try $75,000 has been offered for a claim 
and refused. 

“The new district is just in its infancy. 
I have no doubt:that next year it will 
yield more pure gold than any other 
|district ever did before in the same 
length of time. I estimate that the pro- 
duction will not fall short of $10,000,000, 
jand it may be considerably more. The 
greatest need in that section of country 
is for provisions. We need anew com- 
mercial company with large capital. 
With such an institution the develop- 

| ment’ of the Northwest Territory would 
be swift and sure. Capital is already 
looking in that direction, and in the 
next. year or so matters will liven up 
materially. i : 

“Tn the region now worked are a score 
of creeks, each rich in gold deposits. 
The creeks comprising the Bonanza dis-~ 

‘trict are the Bonanza, EH! Dorado, Vic- 
toria, Adams, McCormick, Reddy Bul- 
lion, Nugget Gulch, Bear, Baker and 
Chee Chaw Ka. In the Hunker district 
are Main Fork, Hunker and Gold Bot- 
|tom creeks. The banks of these streams 
|are dotted with the white tents of the 
miners, and a prettier sight would be 


hard to find. Over on Dominion creek] . 


gold has been found, and 300 miners left | 
for that place the day we started for | 
San Francisco. The surface prospects } 
are quite as favorable as on the Bo- | 
nanza. 

“Tt is easier: to reach Dawson City } 
now. than when the discovery of gold 
Was announced. Appliances have been 
placed at all the mountain passes, so 
‘that the heavy loads are pulled up the 
steep inclines and let down on the other | 
side. I look for a big rush next year, 
and there will be wonderful stories to 
| tell when the season is ended. 

“Dawson City is not a paradise by any } 
|means, but'there are much worse places. 
In the winter the cold is intense, but as || 
there is plenty of timber around we do | 
not suffer to any great extent. Our] 
‘summer lasts about six weeks, but dur- 
ing that time itis very warm. The day 
we left it. was 93 in- the shade. The 
mosquito is our worst enemy.”’ 

While the new mining center cannot 
boast: of any palatial homes, the citi- 
zens make it a point to keep abreast 
of the times. The women folks, not) 
a few of them, look for fashion plates 
and styles with the same eagerness as | 
|their sisters of the more favored lo- 
calities, ; 

‘-“Do we have any style at Dawson | 
City?” said Mrs. Lippy yesterday. “‘Cer- | 
(tainly we do. There are strangers | 
| coming in right along and they general- | 
ly know enough to keep us on the right | 
treck...In the winter, of course, we wear | 
furs almost entirely, but we manage to 
cut them in the latest styles. | 

“Dawson City is not such a bad place | 
to live in when one gets used toit. In 
|fact, I rather like it now. The people 
aa are sociable and we pay and receive 

| calls just as you dohere. Getting to the | 


} 


mining camp is the hardest part of it. || 


At the various hotels yesterday. where 
the miners are staying curious crowds! 
gathered. Many of them had proposi- 
tions to make to the strangers, involv- 
ing the outlay of considerable sums, 
|T. S. Lippy was approached by a man | 
who needed.a few thousands to perfect 
a flying machine, and so the thing went 
{on all day. : 
| At the Occidental Mrs, Bowken, who 
/was Miss Dora Conlan of Oakland, en- 


|F. G, H. BowKken.,., 


| J. 
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Map of the New Alaska Gold 
the Clondyke 
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\ 
with the northwestern country, though 
she preferred her native city. 

The complete list of the successful 
miners arriving on the Hxcelsior and 
the amounts they brought with them, 
as well as the gold of the Alaska Com- 
mercial Company, will be found below: 
Alaska Commercial Company .. -$250, 000 


T. 8: Lipps 65,000 
oe 90,009 


15,000, 


James McMann 
J. O. Hestwood..... i 


lpeuialagemeiurdange sett eaten 10,000 | 
Th MORE ee aletelesiviniays'® 4,000 
Albert Krook ...... i 20,000 
John Marks. ........ oe 10,000 


Bernard -Anderson ... 
Alex Orn 
|Galbraith 
Henry Cook 

Louis Rhodes .... 
Hrnmerger ... 
Fred Lendesser .. 
Thomas Flack .... 
Neil McArthur ...... 
Dougal McArthur 
Stewart 
Joe Hollinsead .., 
M. S. Norcross 
Con A, Stamatia...... 


20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
45,000 
10,000 
10,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
22,000 
22,000 
12,000 

5,000 


for fiftten years past, will leave Satur- 
day for his home in New York. He ex- 


a Sa ae 


NEW -ROUTE TO THE YUKON. 


| White Pass Provides an Easier Inlet 


—A Rival Trading Company. 
TACOMA, July 15.—Travelers to the 


neau than Chilkoot, but is likely to sup- 


\route to the Yukon region because of its 
|\several advantages. From deep water 
fat Skaguay to the summit is only fif- 


| tertained a number of friends at lun- 
'theon. Mrs. Bowken-was married re- 
‘cently at Dawson City and may be said 
now to be: taking her bridal trip. She 
expressed herself as highly pleased’ 


teen miles, and the grade is easy, being 
only 6 per cent. The summit is over 1000 
feet lower than Chilkoot, and is not sub- 
ther side the slope is very gentle. In 
the first four miles there is a fall of only 


' 


se 


10,000 ; 


10,009 | 


James Ladue, who has been in Alaska | 


pects to return to Dawson City in the! 
| spring. 


jplant the latter pass as the popular} 


ject to such severe storms. On the fur-’ 


i 


i 
i 


4 


Yukon have begun using White pass, ‘| 
; Which is somewhat further from. Ju- 


| lower than the pass. 


‘ Transportation Company, which is no 
\establishing a large trading post a 


'will go in the fall. 


—_—__>—__——-- ;" i 
| FIRST NEWS OF THE GREAT FIND. |) 


for the greatest part of the distance | Cirele City Did Not Hear of the) 


fifty-two feet, and Tuchi lake, fifteen | 
miles from the summit, is only 300 feet} 


The country is open, and little work 
would be needed to make a trail over 
which one could ride on horseback from! 
Skaguay to the point of embarkatio 
on the lakes. Tagish and Tuchi lake 
abound with whitefish, and the countr; 
is said to be well stocked with moun: 
sheep, caribou and bear. 9 9 

San Francisco and Juneau men ha 
organized the Arctic Trading: 


Tagish lake on the White pass rou 
The active managers are Frank Maltby, 
who will have charge of the post; W. A. 
Bigelow, superintendent of transporta- 
tion, and George L. Rice, who willover- 
see the operations at Skaguay. Ten 
horses are now in use, and more are be- 
ing sent up. Twenty tons of merchan- | 
'dise will be taken in now, and 100 tons 
Maltby has just re-} 
turned to Juneau, having selected a site | 
for the post on Tagish lake, which he} 
reached by canoe via Lakes Linderman | 
and Bennett. He returned via Tuchi} 
lake, which he was the first white man 

to cross. | 


| STR TE TORRE 


Fresh Meat. for Miners, 


VANCOUVER (B. C.), July 15 —Aj 
party of Vancouver people have char-|— 
i 


tered the steamer Capilano and intend 
to ship from seventy-five to 100 oxen to} 
the Clondyke, where beef brings fabu-j— 
lous prices. suet | 

TACOMA (Wash.), July  15.—The}) 
steamer Al-Ki will carry 600 head of} 
sheep to Alaska when she sails next! 
Sunday. The sheep will be taken to the 
Yukon, where they will be killed and | | 
sold to the miners. a 


Placers Till December. 

| The Associated Press in this city i 
received a letter from H. A. Stanley of 
\the Binghamton (CN. Y.) Evening Her 


|ald, telling of the wonderful gold 


ichae 
on his way to the Yuk 
“Writing under date of Jun 
30th he says: ; 

The steamer Exceisior of San Francisco |) 
was the first vessel to push her way} 
through the ice to this station, The Port- | 
land, from Seattle, arrived four hours 
later. From these vessels we learned for 
the first time of McKinley’s election, the 
result of the Corbett-Fitzsimmons fight 
and other news of the fall and winter. 
The ice went off the Yukon about June 15th 
and the river steamer Portus B, Weare, 
which wintered at Dawson, 2250 miles up, 
reached St. Michael’s on June 27th. The 
Weare brought authentic news of some 
of the most wonderful gold strikes in the 
world’s history, and brought also some 
forty-five miners, every man bringing in 
from. $5000 to $100,000 of dust and nuggets, 
an aggregate of more than $1,000,000. Just 
how much the Weare brought in of its own 
account, as the exchange of provisions | 
and supplies furnished miners by the}: 
North American Trading and Transporta- | 
tion Company, could not be ascertained, | 
but it was very large. | 

The .steamer Alice arrived at St. | 
Michael’s on June 29th, bringing twenty- | 
five miners and half a million in gold for 
\them and as much .on its own account. | 
The passenegrs of the Alice confirmed 
|the news-reported by the passengers of 
_the Weare, which is as follows: 

“The richest gold strike the world has 
ever known. was made in the Clondyke 
region last August and September, but | 
the news did not get even to Circle City | 
until December 15th, when there was a 
great stampede over the 300 miles inter- | 
vening between there andthe newer fields. | 
On August 12th George Cormack made | 


the first great strike on Bonanza creek, 
+ ‘and on August 19th seven claims were filed. 

; -in that region. Word got to Forty Mile and 
Circle City, but the news was looked upon | 
as a grub-stake rumor, 

“On December 15th, however, authentic 
news was carried to Circle City by J. M. 
Wilson of the Alaska Commercial Com- 
pany and Thomas O’Brien, a trader. They 
carried not only news, but prospects and 
. the greatest stampede ever known in this }) 
part of the world commenced. Those who 
; made the 300 miles first struck it richest. 
| ; Of all the 200 claims staked out on the 
Bonanza and El Dorado creeks not one has 
} ’ proved a blank. Equally rich finds were 
i made June 6th to 10th or Dominion creek. 
4 Not less than 300 claims have heen staked 
' out on Indian creek, and the surface indi- 
cations are that these are as rich as any 
of the others, 
“The largest nugget yet found was 
picked up by Bert Hudson on Claim ‘No. 6 | 
on the Bonanza, and was worth $257. Next | 
mm size was one found by J. Clements on | 

Indian creek, worth $231. The last four | 

pans, Clements took out were worth $2000, 

‘and one went $775. Bigger pockets have 

been struck in other regions, but nowhere 

on earth has so rich a general find been 
raged af at Ahan section, 

n all about seventy-five lucky miners 

have reached St. Michael’s. Some brought 

: buta portion of their clean-up, preferring 

to invest other portions in mines they 

‘knew to be rich, Among the most lucky 

are J. J. Clements of Los Angeles, who has. 

cleaned up sabout $175,000. He brought out, 
. $50,000 and invested the rest, Professor T 

Lippy of Seattle, who brought out about 

$50,000 and has $150,000 in sight and who, 

claims his mine is worth $500,000 or more: 

William Stanley of Seattle, who cleaned * 

up $112,000; Clarence Berry, $110,000; Henry 

Anderson, $55,000; Frank Keller, $50,000: T 

J. Kelly, $33,000, William Sloane of Nan- 

aimo, B. C., $85,000, and at least thirty 

more who will not talk, but stand guard 
over the treasure in their stateroom, 
‘There are at least twenty more men 
bringing from $5000 to $20,000, All this gold | 
and more to come is the clean-up of last 
winter’s work, It must all come out via 

St. Michael’s, and the bulk of supplies must 

go in that way. The two great transpor- 

tation companies pushing in supplies are 
pe North American Trading and Trans- 
ompan 

aerate Nameane) and the Alaska Com- 
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RICH STRIKE NEAR SONORA, 


Thirty-one Thousand Dollars Taken 
Out in an Afternoon. 


JAMESTOWN, July 15.—This town and 
the entire county is excited to-night on 
op haa of the rich strike in the Tanzy | 
mine, operated under lease by | 
Beckwith. “The mine jis locaton Re, ane 
mother lode just this side of Sonora. Last 
evening they struck a pocket which was 
had) SM ieee noon they had 

! n go rom t < 
there was more to follow, Be boeket iad 
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THE POST-INTELLIGENCER. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
Delivery by City Carrier. 
Daily and Sunday, per month....... eeSO) 
; Daily and rede Lh ete months, if paid 
‘ in advance ..... 
i Daly. ane ‘Su 


Wonders of the Klondike Are | 


Mine rs 


) Miners Reach < 


THE P.-L AND THE 


“These are startling reports ome 


down from the far North. ‘There are” 


tales of riches such as have not been told 
since the early gold days of California. 
Not a steamer arrives without some néw 
story of a rich find which is to make the 


owner a wealthy man in a single season. 


Nothing like it has occurred since 749, 
and it is little wonder that the new dis- 
coveries are now the talk of thousands 
of people. A 

Seattle has sent several hundred people 
to the Yukon country, and of the many 
thousands who have gone to the new dis- 
trict in search of a fortune the majority 
have passed through this city. The most 
of them will, no doubt, return this way, 
put if the placers are so fabulously rich 
as has been reported, it may be some 
time before they care to leave such prof- 
itable diggings, and all that is to be 
jearned of their success or failure must 
be through occasional private letters. 

Nearly all the reports from the Yukon 
country this year have been favorable, 
especially those of the last few months. 
In fact, they have been of such a glow- 
ing nature that many have not been in- 
clined to give them credit. 
the news has caused something of a sen- 
sation, and everybody is anxious to know 


| just how much truth there is in all the: 


stories brought down from what seems 
to be a veritable Eldorado. 

Under these circumstances the Post-In- 
telligencer, which always 
furnish its patrons with the latest and 
most reliable information, has arranged 
to send a special representative to the new 
country with a view of getting the exact 
condition of affairs there, together with 
an account of the suecess attained by 
those who have already gone in and ac- 
quired claims. If the new disirict is as 
yich as reported, the world wants te know 
in all its details. “his information is 
wiat it is proposed to give. 


it 


The  Post-Intelligancer representative 
will go north on Sunday, and it is ex- 


pected that he will be able to reach the 
diggings in thirty days. It is, of course, 
difficult to determine just when and how 
often correspondence may be sent out, 
but our readers may rest assured that no 
expense will be spared and no opportunity 
overlooked fer getting out full ana ac- 
curate reports ‘at the 
moment and by the swiftest means avail- 
able. The reports will be received as reg- 
ularly as it if possible to transmit them, 
and will be found to be the best collec- 
tion of news from the new gold fields that 
is published in any paper in the United 
States, 
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Not Half Told. 


rom Seattle Secure Thous 
Sands in a Single Season—T, | 


Lippy Comes + { 
: S Out With 000. 
Leaves a ai Bi 


William 


Half a Million Beh 
Stanley Hass: 


At all events, | 


endeavors -to |. 


Pans. : 


} 
‘ated Press has received a letter from H. A- 
Stanley, president of the Binghamton, N. 
'Y., Evening Herald Company, telling of 
the wonderful gold discoveries of Alaska, 
Mr. Stanley wrote from St. Michael's, 
where he stopped on his way to the Yu- 
kon mining region. Writing under date of 
June 30, he says: : 


“The steamer Excelsior, of San Fran- 
cisco, was the ‘first vessel to push her way 
through the ice to the island. The Port- 
land from Seattle arrived four hours later. 
From these vessels we learned for the first 
time of McKinley’s election, the result of 
the Corbett-Fitzsimmons fight and other 
jnews of the fall and winter. The ice went 
fout of the Yukon about June 15, and the 
river steamer P. B.,.Weare,. which win- 
|tered. at ‘Dawson’s,, 225 miles. up, reached 
| St. Michael's June 27. The Weare brought 
authentic. news of some wonderful gold 
strikes and brought also some 45 miners, 
every man bringing in from $5,000 to $100,000 
of dust, an aggregate of more than $1,000,- 
000. ‘ 

“The steamer Alice arrived at St. Mi- 


SAN FRANGISO, July 15.—The Associ- 


chael’s on June 2, bringing twenty-five } 


miners and half a million in gold for them 
and much on its own account. 

“The richest gold strike the world has 
ever Known was made in the Klondike re- 
| gion last August and September, but the 
news did not get even to Circle City until 
December 15, when there was a great 
/ stampede over the 300 miles intervening be- 
tween there and the new fields. 

“On August 12 George Cromack made 
the first great strike on Bonanza ereek, 
and on August 19 seven claims were filed 
in that region. Word was brought to 
Forty-Mile and Cirele City, but the news 
was looked upon as a grubstake rumor, 
. On December 15 authentic news was car- 
ried to Circle City by, J. M. Wilson, of the 


iy 


as O’Brien, a trader. They carried not 
only news, but prospects, and the greatest 
stampede ever known in this part of the 
‘world commenced. 

“Of all the 200 claims staked out on Bo- 
nanza creek, not one has proved a blank. 


the i0th, on Dominion creek. Not less than 


ereek, and the surface indications are that 
they are as rich as any of the others. The 
largest nugget yet found was worth $257, 
The next in size was one found by J. Clem- 
ents, worth $231. The last four pans Clem- 
‘ents took out were worth $2,000, and one 
went $775. Bigger pockets have been struck 


earliest possible - 


LARGEST PLACERS EVER SEEN. | 


in other regions, but nowhere on earth 


’ has so rich 'a general find been made as in 


this section.: , 

“In all about seventy-five lucky miners 
have reached St. Michaels. Some brought 
but a portion of their clean-up, preferring 

) to. invest. the rest..in mines they know, to 

| be rich. Among the most lucky are: 

| “J. J. Clements, of-Los Angeles, who has 
cleaned up about $175,000. He brought out 
$50,000, and invested the rest 

“Prof. 'T. S. Lippy, of Seattle, brought 


out about $65,000, and has $150,000 in sight, | 


and claims his mine is worth $500,000 more, 

“William ‘Stanley, of Seattle, cleaned up 
' $112,000; Clarence Berry, » $110,000; Henry 
» Anderson, $55,000; Frank Keller, $50,000; T. 
J. Kelly. $83,000; William Sloane,’ of Na- 
naimo, $85,000. 

“There are some thirty more who will not 
talk, but stand guard over the treasure in 
{their staterooms, 'There are at least thirty 
more men bringing from $5,000 to $20,000, 

“All this gold, and more to come, is the 
elean-up of last winter’s work. It must 
all come out via St. Michaels, and the bulk 
of supplies must go in that way. The two 
great transportation companies pushing in 


- supplies are the North American Trading 


MILLIONS IN Scar 


& ‘Transportation Company and the Alas- 
ka Commercial Company.’’ 

Further particulars will follow in about 
forty days, on the arrival of the next 
steamer, as ‘Mr. Stanley will remain in 
Alaska and gather all the information he 
ean, 

The following is an extract from a letter 
sent from the Klondike region by a prom- 
inent and wealthy young business man of 
San Francisco to his brother in this city: 


district almost beyond beli 


nothing last fall are now 


out with $40,000 in 
aims are now | 
$50,000. The estime 
s thirteen mile 
average value ot $300,000 to the el 
ich some are valued as 
; of 


Equally rich finds were made on the 6th to | 


300 claims have been staked out on Indian | 


Alaska Commercial Company, and Thom- }j- 


| and has been called Dawson City. 
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| of Vancouverites 
‘|| steanier Capilano, and intend to ship 75 to’ 


mass. ‘Lippy Reaches San Fran- 
cisco From the Klondike 
By) Mines. 
SAN HWRANOCISCO, July 15.—Thomas 8. 
Lippy, who up to a year ago was secre- 
tary of the Y. M. C. A. at Seattle, brought 
back $65,000 in gold dust on the Excelsior, 


which arrived from Alaska last night. He | 


had most of his pile in a large grip sack, 
and it was about all he could carry down 
the plank. Mr. Lippy was accompanied by 
his wife, who went with him to Forty-Mile. 
When seen at the Palace hotel, Mr. Lippy 
said: 

“The Klondike is rich, wonderfully so, I 
might say It would be impossible for me 
to even calculate its richness. I am loath, 
however, to talk of all this wealth, for the 
reason that it might induce people who are 
not fitted financially or otherwise to go to 
that district. It is not by any means an 
easy undertaking. It is filled with diffi- 
culties and trials, such as one can hardly 
dream of, but if a person is inclined to take 
the risk, I do not think he can lose by it. 
' “The new mining camp was discovered in 
September last, and there are now about 
3,000 people on the ground. The place is 
“about forty miles from Forty-Mile ene, 

was 
among the first to arrive, and to that fact 
il attribute in a measure the success I had. 


| (But I do not by any means say that there 


are not other claims just as good as mine, 
-and still others which have not been lo- 
-eated. 

“How much did I take out? Oh, that is 
something which I do not care to say. Peo- 
ple have told all kinds of stories about my 


“wealth, putting it at from $100,000 to $300,- | 


000, but.that is a mistake. I brought down 
} with me, well, say, $65,000, though as I have 


not had the dust weighed yet, I cannot be | 


certain as to that.” 


Cattle and Sheep for the Klondike. 


VANCOUVER, B. C., July 15.—A party 
have chartered the, 


| 100 oxen to the Klondike, where beef. 
fetches fabulous prices. | 
TACOMA, July 15.—The steamer Al-Ki> 


| will carry 600 head of sheep to Alaska 


1} when she sails next Sunday. The sheep 


will be taken to the Yukon, where they | 
will be killed and sold to the miners, | 


6 


6he Woman Pione 


er Who Has Become Rich in 


the Yukon Gold Fields Tells Helen Dare 
of Her Far North Experienees. 


When she leaves all others and cleaves unto a man It Is surprising what. one little 
woman can do, and do patiently, cheerfully, uncomplainingly, with blind faith and un- 
faltering courage, for that one man. 

Mrs. Tom Lippy, for instance. 

Mrs. Tom Lippy, just a little before this time last year, in order to be with her 
husband through ti a evil, for better or worse, went with ‘him fortuhe-hunting to 
the Alaskan gold fields, Taving dangers, hardships and trials none could prepare her 
for or warn her against—undefined terrors that strong men shrink from. 


She went with him into that frozen land where no white woman’s foot had ever trod, 
and stayed by his side, 


the one white woman in that camp of many men on El Dorado 
creek. 


There is something of the Woneering of our great-great-great grandmothers, 
who cleaved unto the stern Pilgrim fathers or sturdy Daniel Boonites in her story, brief 
as it is. 

Mrs. Tom Lippy, to observe her carefully, {s a woman you would never suspect of 
doing such a thing. Close observation convinces you she is just the woman to carry it 
through—and not have much to say about it afterward. She is a little woman, young, 
slender, active, wiry, fair when she is wearing her natural complexion, but brown as a 
sailor now, with a tiny dot of a sun-burned nose, a pleasant, friendly mouth, with teeth 
gleaming white out of the tan, and a pair of dauntless, honest, pretty brown eyes. She — 
is a plain little woman, practical, sensible and sincere, and laughingly shy when it comes 4 
to telling about her own experiences in that lonely distant mining camp. 

“Why did I go?” she says. “Well, I'd always gone with him,’’ looking across at the My 
sturdy,. sun-browned husband, ‘‘wherever he went.”’ 

And so of course she went, quite as a matter of course, although neither of them had 
practical experience of mining or mining camps, or indeed any sort of the hardships that i 
go with ‘‘roughing it.’’ Mr. Lippy had been Secretary of the Y. M. C. A. in Seattle, and ‘ 
Mrs. Lippy had attended to the Lippy household and social duties. 

“Of course ‘we didn’t know exactly what we had to face—no one can who has not been E 
there and experienced it. I could talk to you all day, and you couldn’t really understand — 
without seeing it for yourself. But we learned everything we could about the Alaskan | 
gold fields, the ways of traveling, and what we'd need before we started. We went rather 
better prepared than many of the others—we had a year’s outfit. We went from St. 
Michaels by steamer, and by trail from the landing to the creek where Mr. Lippy worked his 
claim. I had sixteen miles to walk, so the hardships of the trip were not Teally so great. 
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lass mail matter. 


there. 
the country is inhospitable. 


A great many men went into the country poverty-stricken 
last year, and came out this spring with thousands of dollars, 
yet that does not. signify that every cht-chow-ka (new-comer) 
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GOLD FIECDS BCEAK AND 
PEOPLE INHOSPIGABCE. 


Modern history records nothing so rich in extent as the 
placer mines of the Yukon district. 
was turned into the Selby Smelting Company’s office yesterday 
is only a slight indication of what is to follow in the near future. 

The climatic conditions of that ice-bound region are such, 
however, that only the very courageous shoyld seek fortune 
Food is scarce, distances to be traversed are great, and 


The ton of gold dust which) 


there 
each 
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I am not the first white woman to cross the divide—there are nina or ten vt 
she explained with deprecating modesty. = Bes tithe aes ie 


But she admitted: ‘Yes, I guess I was the first white woman on the creek and | 
only one in our camp. There was another a mile from us, a Mrs. Berry. She was the only. 
white women I had to speak to while we were at the camp. Huet eee 

“When we got to El Dorado creek we lived in a tent until Mr. Lippy 
got our house built—a log cabin. It is twelve feet by . efghteen, eight 
logs high, with a mud and moss roof, and moss between the chinks, 
and has a door and a window. Mr. Lippy made the furniture, a rough bed, a table 
and some stools. We had a stove—there are plenty of stoves in that country—and that was 
all we needed. The cabin was cozy and warm. I looked after the housekeeping and Mr. 
Lippy after the mining. We didn’t mixineach other’s work. Oh, dear, no. 

“Everything we had to eat was canned, Things were canned that I never knew 
could be canned before. Of course we missed fresh food dreadfully, but we kept well and 
strong. We had no fresh milk, or meatsorfruits or eggs. I used egg powder—it’s not a 
good substitute in omelettes, but it makes good gingerbread. 

“Amusements? Well, nobody bothered much about amusements. Everyone was busy 
and kept busy all the time. Ididmy work. The mining is hard work—one doesn’t pick 
gold off the ground. It is genuine toil and when Mr. Lippy finished he wanted to rest. 
All the men were about alike on that point. 

“T wasn’t ill all the time we were there, except with a headache or toothache. We 
were very fortunate in every way. Thecountry is beautiful and quite warm in the sum- 
mer. In winter it’s different, with the mercury away below zero. Stil. I went out every 
day, but when the snow was on the ground I didn’t go far from the cabin, 

“Pashion? Well, we were not entirely cut off from the fashionable world. New people 
were coming in all the time. We got the fashion papers, a few months old to be sure, but 
still they kept us fairly up to time. Why, a trader brought some shockingly old- 
fashioned cloaks to the camp, and we wouldn’t look at them. He had to sell them to 
the Indians. 

“7 didn’t change my way of dressing particularly. I dressed more warmly to suit the 
climate, of course, and wore fur boots apd a cap constantly during the cold weather, 
and in summer dressed very much as I do at home. 

“Tt was a hard experience. Yes, it was—but then we expected that.” 

“And you were well repaid for it?” 

“Yes, we were lucky.” 

“You made enough in one yéar to keep you in comfort the rest of your life?” 

“Well, yes, I guess so. : J 

“But we haven’t told any one how much dust we brought down—and we don’t in- 
tend to,’’ cautiously interposed Mr. Lippy. 

“Are you going back for more?”’ | 

“Oh, no,’’ wistfully said Mrs. Lippy, and, ‘‘Oh, yes, going to bring a lot down every 
year,” joyously said Mr. Lippy in the same breath. 

And in the mean time, while they’re making up their minds what to do with it, the 
virgin gold that rewarded the pluck and fidelity of this little woman and the back-break- 
ing, muscle-wrenching toil of the man, is being coined into twenties and tens and fives 
that you or I may soon be spending in the little follies of life, never thinking each piece 
has such a history. HELEN DARE. 
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Bitterly Cold Is the Winter, Food Is Often 
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YUKON FIELDS 


Marvelous are the Tales 
of Alaskan Gold 
Discovery. 


Go 2,500 miles to St. Michaels, the Alas- 
kan seaport near the mouth of the Yukon 
river, then travel on the river steamer 1,895 
miles, clear across the American territory | 
and well into the British possessions, and 
after the long, difficult and expensive jour- 
ney you will arrive at Dawson City. 

The latest stories of mining successes 


only hardship and suffering have been re- 
- ported at other times from Yukon fields it 
is anticipated that not a few adventurers 
will turn toward the North. 

This region, which is on the Clondyke 
river, a branch of the Yukon, has been 
brought into prominence by the ar- 
rival OL ite BN Ga. Bowker, T. 8. 
Lippy and others with gold valued at 
more than $500,000. The Alaska Commercial 
Company. owns the principal share of the 
wealth that was brought down, and it was 


Fortunes in Nuggets Picked 
Up on the Clondyke 
Banks. 


Men and Women Who Brought 
the Treasure Tell of Their 


passengers came with their treasure. — 
Adventures. 


A complete list of the returned miners, 
with the amount of gold claimed by each 
and the estimated value of the Alaskan 
holdings, is made up as follows from the 
statements of the men: 


The Rush from Winter Camps When 
the News of the First Great 
Find Was Received. 


Brought . Value 
From of 
Alaska, Claims, 


HARDSHIPS FACED BY PROSPECTORS, 


T.S. Lippy.+--+,++ $65,000 $1,000,000) 


de 


me i 


_| $5,000, with prices going as high as $3,000 | 
and $10,000. 


|| his departure that the thermometer regis- | 


|| cury going down to forty, and even to sixty, 


have come from Dawson City, and though | 


on the company’s steamer Ex¢elsior that the} 


7 i Bowker... 90,000 


‘Due. .cs ee 10,000 
Hollinsead.. 25,500. ate 
William Kulju.. 17,000 has 
James McMann... 15,000 So oan 
| Albert Galbraith, 15,000 
‘Neil Macarthur... 15,000 
Doug’! Macarthur 15,000 
Bern’d Anderson. 14,000 
“Robert Krook... 14,000 
Fred Lendesser.. 13,000 
Alexander Orr... 11,500 
John Marks....- 11,500 
Thomas Cook ... 10,000 
M. S. Norcross..-» 10,000 
J. Ernmerger... 10,000 
Con Stamatin ... 8,250 
Albert Fox ..-++ 5,100 © 
Greg Stewart ... 5,000 | 
J.0. Hestwood... 5,000 
Thomas Flack... 5,000 
Louis B. Rhoads.. 5,000 
Fred Price ...... 5,000 20,000 | 


Alaska Commer- 
cial Company... 250,000 


ereeee 


Total ........$399,850 
Dawson City is a new camp, only a few 


months old. The descriptions given by the | 


returned miners make it a typical mining 
town with’ everything but the guns. 

The use of firearms is prohibited by the 
British Government, which enforces its} 
laws by the use of mounted police, whose 


saptain is the civil authority. 
| 


Comparatively few houses have been 
erected, though there is a population of 
5,000 persons. Lumber costs $100 per thous- 


/and feet, and so most of the miners are liv- 
ing in tents during the summer months. 
Building lots are said to be in demand at} 


In summer the weather becomes very 
warm, and the present tent life is comfort- } 
able. Mr, Bowker observed on the day of | 


tered 88 degrees in the shade. 
The winters are long and cold, the mer-. 


degrees below zero, but the snow is seldom 
more than a foot anda half deep, Very 
sudden changes from one extreme of temp- 
erature to the other are the most trouble- 
some feature of the climate. 

Laborers, it is asserted, are paid as high 


as $15 a day, but the advice is given th; 
,ho man can afford to go to the new can‘ 
| without from $500 to $1,000 with which t 
support himself and insure the possibilit; 
| of return in case of adversity. 


Living, of course, comes high. The regio; 
produces little or no fruit or vegetables. Th 
meat of the caribou and the moose is som¢ 
times scarce, and there are seasons when n) 
Salmon can be obtained. Here is the lis 
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FL OORAGO IN THE 
/—IRV-YUKON FIELOS, 


(Continued From Page One.) 


he stopped on his way to the Yukon mining | 
region: 7 

The steamer Excelsior of San Fra 
the first vessel to push hér way throurh phe ee 
this station. The Portland from Seattle amived 
four hours later. From these vesels we learned 
for the first time of McKinley’s election, the re- 
sults of the Corbett-Fitzsimmons prize-fight and 
other news of thé fall and winter. The ice went 
on to Yokon about June 15th, and the river steamer 
Portus B. Weare, which winteted at Dawson 
reached St, Michael's June 27th. es 

the Weare brought authentic news ) 
the most Wonderful gold strikes In all ih avons | 
history, and brought also some forty-five miners 
every than bringing in from $5,600 to $100,000 6 
dust and huggets, an aggregate of more than 
$1,000,000. - Just how much th 4 


ete e Weare b 
its own account as the exchange of ual 


ried to Cirele City by J. M. 


Sauer b sere Amerof 
Seriation Co. could not be 


it was very large. 

ame ‘Alies: arrived at St. Michael’s on 
oti twenty-five miners and a half 

passengers of the Alice con- 

ve feported by the Daseahmers of the 

? hich is as follows: 

The rehest gold strike the world has ever known 

was made in the Clondyke region last August and 


City until December 15th, when there was a great 
stampede over 300 miles intervening between there 
and the newer fields. F 

On August 12th George Cormack made the first 
great strike on Bonanza Creek, and on August 
19th seven claims were filed in that region. Word 


|| got to Forty Mile and Circle City, but the news 
| was looked upon as a grub stake rumor. 


On De- 
cember 15th, however, authentic news was car- 
Wilson of the Alaska 
Commercial Company and 
trader, The greatest stampede ever known tn 
this part of the world commence‘. 

Those who made the 300 miles first struck it 
rich. Of all the 200 claims staked oyt on the 
Bonanza and El Dorado creeks not one has proved 
a blank. Equally rich finds were made June 6tb 
to 10th on Dominion Creek. Not less than 300 


claims have been staked out on Indian Creek, and | 


the surface indications are that these are as rich 
as any of the others. The largest nugget yet 
found was picked up by Bert Hudson on claim No, 
6 on the Bonanza and was worth $257 Next in 
size’ was one found by J. J. Giemante on Indlan 
Creek, worth $231. 

The last four pans Clements took out were 
worth $2,000 and one went $775. Bigger pockets 
haye been struck in other regions, 
on earth has so rich a. general find been made as 
in this section. In all about 75 lucky miners 
have reached St. Michael's. 
a portion of their cleanup, preferring to invest 
other portions in mines they knew to be rich. 

Among the most lucky are J. J. Clements of 
Los Angelés, who has cleaned up about $175,000, 
He brought out $60,000 and invested the rest; 
Professor T. C. Lippy of Seattle. who brought 


{fount about $50,000 and has $150.000 in sight and 


who claims his mine is worth $500,000 or more;! 
William Stanley of Seattle, who cleaned up 
$112,000; Clarence Berry, $110,000; Henry An-} 
}derson, $55,000; Frank Keller, $50,000; T. J.| 
Kelly. $83.000; William Sloane of Nanaimo, B. 
\C., $85,000, and at least thirty more who will] 
inot talk, but stand guard over the’ treasure in 
‘their staterooms. Then there are at least twenty 
more men bringing from $5, 000 to $20,000. All’ 
jthis gold and more to come is the clean-up of last; 
winter’s work. It must all come out via St. 
Michael’s and the bulk of supplies must go in 
that way. The two great transportation com- 
panies pushing in supplies are the North American 
Trading and Transportation Company and the 
Alaska Commercial Company. 


Further particulars will follow in about 


forty days or arrival of the next steamer,’ 


as Mr. Stanley will remain in Alaska and 
gather all the information he cam, 


WHAT THE MINERS SAY. 


as Alexander Orr 
—I have been mining 
in the West for the 
last thirty years, but 
I never saw any coun- 
try so rich in gold as 
Alaska, The develop- 
ment of the country 
has just begun. When 
the miners first went 
there they were han- 
dicapped by the dif- 
ficulty in getting sup- 
plies to the camps. 
Transportation was exceedingly expensive, 
-and many winters_the supply of food was so 
scace that the men were oftentimes hungry. 
In those circumstances little progress could 
be made during the winter, as the mén could 
not go far from the camps. All that could 
be done was to work out what gold could be 
found in‘the immediate vicinity and wait for 
spring. 

I went to Alaska-.eight years ago and for the 
first seven years made little more than a 
living. I spent the time prospecting, and 
eight months ago located the claim near 
Dawson that proved so rich. Before we had 
hardly begun drifting from the main shuft 


gold. Then the fame of the new diggings 
Spread and the value of claims. increased 
tremendously. We had’ an offer to‘sell for 
$20,000, and as my partner and I were both 
old men and had been Jaid up with the rheuma- 
tism nearly all winter we decided to sell. We 
sold our claim, 500 feet square, to Jack Me- 
Questern, Lovis Ellis and a man named 
Belcher. They paid us $2,000 down last 
March and promised to pay the remaining 
$18,000 on June 20th. When the time came 
to make the final payment they had made 
enough money working fifty square feet to 
pay us. And only two-thirds of the dumps 
had been worked. It can be imagined there- 
from how much gold there is in the whole 
claim, assuming that it is all as rich as thet 
whieh has been worked. 

When a man goes to the mines it 1s cus- 
tomary to bify his entire year’s supplies and 
have them carted away*to the camp. As 4 
| year’s supplies weigh about 1,200 pounds and 
| the cost of transportation is 10 cents a pound 

shipping one’s goods is, therefore, 


| seilaaes 


Sa ba ae 


September, but the news did not get even to Circle . 


Thomas O’Brien, a. 


but nowhere) 


Some brought but! 


my partner and I obtained about $5,000 in 


| 
well for $25,000, part 
cash and balance to be paid as it is taken out. 


5 fF 

Yo winter the 
Dawson, and 
warmly clad. The thermometer often goes 
60 or 70 degrees below zero. Ordinary woolen 
clothes would afford little protection. Furs 
are used exclusively for clothing. 

Dawson -is not like most of the large min- 
ing camps. It is hot a ‘‘tough’’ town. Mur- 
ders are almost unknown. The miners are a 
quiet, peaceable kind of men who have gone 
there to work and are willing that every- 
body else shall have an equal chance with 
themselves. A great deal of gambling is 
done in the town, but serious quarrels are 
an exception. As a gambling town I think it 
is equal to any that I have ever seen; and 
this, by the way, is always the test of a 
mining camp’s prosperity. Stud poker is the 
usual game. They play $1 ante and often- 
times $200 or $500 on the third card. 

o * 

J. O. Hestwood—lI went into the mines 
in the fall of 1894, and I own the claim No. 
60 below Discovery, on Bonanza creek, This 
claim is thé nearest one to Dawson City, 
which is six miles distant, and it is various- 
ly estimated worth from a quarter to half a — 
millién dollars. 1 intend going back there 
after the winter. I brought down a few 
hundred ounces of dust, but I don't wish to 
say exactly its yalue. 

7 * @ : 

Fred Lendesser—I went to Alaska two 
years ago, and when I left six weeks ago I 
brought $13,000 in gold dust with me. I 
have had considerable experience in mining 
and say without hesitation that Alaska is the 
richest country that I have ever seen. I have 
an interest in a claim near Dawson, and am 
going back in the spring. 

» * * 

Greg Stewart—I had a partner, J. B. 
Hollinsead, and I sold out my interest for 
$45,000 and put my money back again at 
interest in thé minés. My partner had 1,500 


’ 


ounces of dust, but it fell short four 
ounces on the way down. The dust 
will go over $17 an ounce, but we are 


all waiting for returns from the smelting 
works. I brought a few hundred ounces with 
me, but I get interest of 2 per cent on short 
loans. I expect to return next spring. Our 


pon" ——_—+-= 


elaim is in’the Bonanza district, near Daw- 
son City, the headquarters, about fifty miles 
up the Yukon from Forty-mile. There was 
quite a rush before I got away. 

“ You may think I’m joshing when I tell you 
I've seen $1,000 in a pan, but that is the 
truth. ‘Tis a very big strike, but the district 
is so new there hasn't been time to do much 
work yet. George Cormack found it, and in 
afew months there has been a stampede to 
Dawson City. 

. s * 

August Galbraith—The development 
ef Alaska has only just begun. Next year, 
I believe, over $1,000,000 will be taken out 
of the country. If I were not an old man I 
would have remained where I was. Theré is 
no doubt in my mind that all of the country 
for hundreds of miles around Dawson 1s rich 
in gold. It is the best place that I know of 
for a poor man to go. If a man has $500 
when he starts, well and good, for it may be 
useful if he should not be fortunate the first 
season. But I have known men to come into 
the camp with not more than $5 and get along 
all right. A man can make no mistake in 
going to Alaska if he is willing to work hard 
and endure the privations that come to a 
miner.’ But one should not go to Alaska in 
the expectation of picking up a fortune with- 
out working for it. Hard work, perseverance 
and endurance are the things that count. 

s s * 


William Kulju 
—I brought down just 
1,000 ounces of dust 
and sold it to the 
smelting works. I 
worked on the El Do- 
rado creek, near Daw- 
son, and was in that 
country about a year, 
and had a couple of 
dollats and a pack 
last summer.when I 
went. in. I sold my 
claim to James’ Fl- 


Yes, I've made a nice little fortune in a year. 
Now I'm taking a trip to the old country—to 
Finland—and am coming back next year. 

* * * 


John Marks—My experience in Alaska 
has been similar to that of the other men who 
came down on the same steamer with me. I 
brought $11,500 in gold dust with me, but 


I had to work for every bit of it. There is 


plenty of gold in Alaska—more, I believe,, 


than the most sanguine imagines—but it can- 
not be obtained without great effort and great 
endurance, ‘The first thing for a poor man 
to do when he reaches’ the country is to be- 


a prospecting. eaieavane Sai is from two | 


My 


( mueb the first five. 


ting is not an easy | 
st first be shoveled away 
5 Wuilt on the ground to melt 
' round thaws a shaft must 
until bedrocls is reached. The ave- 
has to sink a great many 
re he reaches anything worth bis 

a ia is found insufficient quanti- 
ties to pay for working be may begin drifting 
-from the shaft and continue to do so as long 
as he finds enough gold to pay him for his 


work. 


be 5 
rage prospector 
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Neil Macarthur—l have done crell in 


Alaska, and I have come away because Iam 
an old man and think I am entitled to rest 
the=rest of my life. My cousin, Dougall Mac- 
arthur, and myself were in partnership in a 
claim near Dawson, and when we came away 
each had $15,000. I began mining in Idaho 
in 1866 and have mined ever since throughout 
the Northwest, but I never found any place 
as good as Alaska. It is marvelously rich in 
gold, and when it shall be fully developed, I 
believe, will yield millions. I notice that 
some of the papers in speaking of the discov- 
eries say that Dawson is in American terri- 
tory. That is a mistake. Dawson is in Brit- 


“4sh Alaska, or Northwest Territory, and is a 


part of the British possessions. 
s s s 
Albert Fox—lIt is 


the biggest thing ever 
found ‘in the world out-_ 
‘) side Australia and Cali- 


fornia in placer mining. 
I went there in 1895, 
ever the mountain in 
April of that year, and 
spent two summers. 
We drifted the gravel 
out in winter and wash- 
ed out the gold from 
the dumps in summer 
on Bonanza creek, near 
Dawson. My partner, 
Arthur Cook, stayed 
by the claim and will 
remain till I return. I brought down 300 
ounces; that will be over $5,000, as it will 
give more than $17 an ounce. We sold one 
claim for $45,000 and kept another, which we 
will work when I get back. All the other dig- 
gings have been deserted ‘and every- 
body in that country is at Dawson 
for’. the present. The district is apt 
to be overrun. I wouldn't advise any one to 
go there this fall, for people are liable to go 
hungry ‘before spring. About 800 went over 
the summit from Juneau, 600 miles, so there 
may not be food enough for all. 


LJP 


L. B. Rhoads—lI 
am located on claim 21 
above the discovery on 
Bonanza creek. I did 
exceedingly well up 
there. I was among 
the fortunate ones, as 
I cleared about $40,000, 
but brought only $5,000 
with me. I was the 
first man to get to bed- 
rock gravel and to dis- 
cover ‘that it was 
lined with gold dust 
The rock was séamed and cut in 
eause it is supposed by 
glacial action. In those seams I found a clay 
which was exceedingly rich. In fact, there 
was a stratum of pay gravel four feet thick 
upon the rock which was lined with gold, 
particularly in these channels or streaks. 
The rock was about. sixteen feet from the 
surface. Theat discovery made the’ camp. 
It was made on October 23, 1896, and as soon 
as the news spread everybody rushed to the 
diggings from Circle City, Forty Mile, from 
eyery other camp in the district. ‘There was 
a lack of food. We had nothing but what was 
sledded from Forty Mile.. Flour sold as high 


and nuggets. 
V-shaped streaks, 


as $45 a sack and shovels at $18, I invested 
my money in another claim, a two-third 
divided interest in claim 23. If I hadn't 


bought in I could have brought down at least 
$35,000, but the investment there is the best 
security and pays interest from 15 to 25 per 
cent a year. 

* *¢ & 

Thomas Cook—It's a good country, but 
if there is a rush there's going to be 4 great 
deal of suffering. Over 2,000 men are there 
at present and 2,000 more will be in before 
the snow falls. I advise people to take pro- 
visions’ with them, enough for eight months 
at least. If they have that it is all right. 
The country is not exagerated at all. I’ve 
been at placer mining for years in California 
and British Columbia, and the mines at Daw- 
son are more éxtensive and beyond anything 
I ever saw. I couldn't scarcely speak of the 
average yield, but the results are all good. 
Wages have been $15 a day. I was in the _ 
Yukon country for six years, but didn't do 
Last rear I did very. welt 


‘at Dawson, I have a clad |. sort oon the 


: 


"years ago last spring and located on the Bo- 


nanza. The area of these new gold fields 


Small in comparison with 


of the world in richness and extent. 


* * * 
Con Stamatin—I wag mining on share 


With a partner, John Barsit. 
still. 


half went to McDonald. 
sharé’ and I came away. 


ner, 


and made $20,000, 
Which ts invested in 
more ground. There 
were good stakes on 
the boat coming down, 
from $5,000 to $40,000 
among the boys. I re- 
oe $25,000 for my 
nterest before I 

My partner remains and I shall Ata e 


the spring after Seeing my family at Seattle 
I was in the mines for two years. One 
can’t realize the wealth of that creek. There 
are four miles of claims on the El Dorado 
and the poorest is worth $50,000. The Bo. 
nanza claims run for ten- miles and range! 
from $5,000 to $90,000, A man would need at 
least $500 to go in. There is no credit in 
the stores at Dawson City, positively none 
and there is much of the bitter to be mingled 
oa Sweet. All is not gold in those dig- 
* * * 

J. B. Hollinsead—t was in the diggings 
about two years and brought out about 1,500 
ounces,, which I suppose will bring $17 an 
ounce. I’m not sure about going back, though 
I have a claim on Gold Bottom Creek, fit- 
teen miles from Bonanza. It is less than a 
year since I located my claim, My dust | 
will bring over $25,000. , | 


¢#¢ «& 

F. G. H. Bow- | 
ker—Nobody should 
go to the mines with- 
out money enough to 
take care of himself 
under any circum- 
Stances. There are 
about 5,000 people 
now in Dawson City, 
Of these 100 or so are 
women. When we 
were coming away I 
Saw a large party on 
the trail going toward 
There were many women and ehil- 


Dawson. 
dren, and I don’t know what they will do, for 


' the accommodations at Dawson are not very 
good.. Fred Dwyer and Emil Stough of San 
Francisco are at Dawson, and both are doing 
well. 

* 2 s 


Robert Kook—t have been in the mines 
four years, and made money this summer. J] 
had a half-interest in claim 10 on El Dorado 
creek, and sold out to my partner, John Erick- 
san, for $12,000. I consider that half-interest 
is now worth $75,000. I bought a half-inter- 
est in claim 8, on the Bonanza, below the 
Discovery claim, and my share is worth easily 
$15,000. I brought $14,000 in gold dust to 
San Francisco, and shall return in the spring 
after rest and recreation, 

. * . 


Bernhard Anderson_1 went in two 


-. SSE Se ee Se PE oS 


Nanza last fall, the same time as the rest did 
I brought gold dust out worth between $12 000 
and $14,000. I have a fourth interest of tine 
assessable stock in a claim worth a good deal 
probably over $15,000. I had a half interest 
in two claims and sold out a quarter interest 


~{n each and retained the other quarter. My 
partners are Frank Dansmore and Con Dahl. 


The quarter I sold brought $15,000. 


s . . 

M. S. Norcross—!I wasn’t very well in| 
the diggings and could not work, so I cooked 
for Mr, McNamee. Still, I had a claim on) 


' the Bonanza, but didn’t know what was in| 


‘{t, because I couldn't work it. I sold out last. 
spring for $10,000 and was satisfied to get a) 
‘chance to return home to Los Angeles. The) 
' bulk of the gold is coming on the ‘steamer | 

Portland—halt a million or more. ie | 


Se "Te 


it Ree, ‘they say fom $25,000 to $50,000 ot > 
ear creek, across the divide from the Bo- 


—Well who knows? 'The land is not prospected 
except along a few creeks, and that is very 


the territory that 
may be full of gold. Even Bonanza and El 


Strike and you can count it among the biggest 


He’s there || 
We worked on Alex MeDonald’s ground | 
in the El Dorado for forty-five days and took 
out $33,000. We got 50 per cent and the other 
Then wé, divided our 


Fred Price — | 
was located¥%on the 
Bonanza with Harry 
MeCullogh, my part- 
I brought down 
$5,000 in gold dust 


j Thomas boi bs 
ig more than $6,000. interes 
1 Nos. 14 and 18 on the El Dorado. On 
ner sold out for $50,000, and a oth 
$55,000. I was offered $50,000, but refus di 
just before coming out, A 


an fn rest 


Dorado are only 

¥ partially prospected. The : ios 
dust I brought down will average about the Leon Sloss of the Alaska Commercial 
Same as the rest, $10,000 or more. 1 know Company--What gold dust. we brought from 
they all have pretty good sacks. It is a big the mines was obtainéd from UMAR 


from trading. You know, we are not in shel 
mining business. Of course, we cannot speak 
business affairs, but I may say that.the stories, 
in this morning’s papers present the facts as 
S they are. There is no exaggeration about the 
news from Dawson City. If there is to ne | 
rush we shall make provision for the people. 
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VEW GOLD FIELDS. 


The reports which have been brought ‘to 
Seattle either directly or sent out by The 
Associated Press from San Francisco con- 
cerning the gold diseoveries of Alaska are 
certainly of a most wonderful and start- 
ling character—for if they can be believed 
it is undoubtedly true that the upper wa- 
ters of the Yukon River, located some- 
where about the hundred and fortieth 
degree of west longitude, in latitude 65 
north, have opened up and yielded to the 
pick of the miner the most wonderful out- 
put of gold ever known before in the 
world. 

The little steamer Hxcelsior, which ar- 


! rived in San Francisco yesterday, carried 


down three-quarters of a million of gold, 
largely obtained during the last twelve 
months by the very people who had dug it, 
out of the earth. 

A single Seattle man had taken out at 
least sixty-five thousand dollars in gold 
dust within the last eight months, and had 
taken it with him to the mint in San Fran- 
cisco, ‘ 

Every man who comes down tells start- 
ling stories as to the wonderful placer de- 
posits now being found at the headwaters 
of the Yukon, and the result will undoubt- 
edly be that ten thousand people will find 
their way to these wonderful gold fields 
with the year 1897. 

While we shall regret to see an exodus, 
largely from the Pacific Coast, neverthe- 
less if there be an “hundred millions” of 
gold up in the Alaska regions, the greater 
portion of which can be obtained by Paci- 
fic Coast people, we will be willing to bide’ 
our time until they shall have the oppor- 
tunity to dig it, with the hope that most 
of it will be expended upon this Coast, 
well knowing that if that should be true 
Seattle will get her share. 
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GOLD FEVER IS. RAMPANT 


Seattle Is Excited About the. 
News of Prof. Lippy. | 


TOPIC LEADS ALL OTHERS. 


+ 


* s e Mi eet 


‘Boom Days—Ar 
ould Depopulate the 
Excitement at ¥. M.C, A. | 


i 


o ah 
| 

The excitement in this city became in-| 
tense yesterday when through dispatches | 
it was learned that Prof.| T. 8, Lippy had 
arrived in San Francisco with $65,000 in| 
real yellow nuggets. Prof. Lippy is so well 
and favorably known here as to preclude 
all possibility of an exaggerated state-| 
ment from him, and the result is that half 
of Seattie would like to go forthwith to 
the Clondyke, and the other half objects 
strongly to staying at home. On every!) 
street corner, in every office and store, all} 
along the water front, at police headquar- 
ters, and everywhere, nothing can be 
heard but Clondyke, Clondyke, Clondyke. 
Police Clerk Frank Atkins rushed into 
headquarters with eyes sticking out about 
a yard and shouted: 

“Lippy’s back with $65,000!” 

The effect was electrical. Officer Burns’ 
good luck in getting that $2500 pales into 
insignificance and ceases to be talked. 
about. 


At the Y. M. C. A. headquarters the ex- | 


citement is at fever heat. Several of the 
boys forgot to take their plunge bath in 
the tank'and operations have suspended in 
all the departments. Great, tall visions of 
a ten-story building, where the ‘little Y. 
M. C. A. brick block stands rose in many 
a mind, and several of the boys were 
known to pinch themselves to see if they 
were dreaming. In religious circles gen- 
erally the news created a sensation, for 
Prof. Lippy, as secretary of the Y. M, 
Cc. A,, and a prominent member of the 
First Methodist Episcopal Church, is 
known in every church circle in the city, 
All know him to be a truthful man, One 
@inister said this morning: 

“T talked with Prof. Lippy before he 
went away. 
ing into that country intelligently, and 
that he was going to attend strictly to 


He told me that he was go- | 


business. He is a man just suited for that j 


kind of an undertaking, of strong athletic 


build, and of great endurance. His habits | 


of morality being perfect, he would come 
out with money when many another would 
spend it time and again in wild dissipa- 
tion. I would like to go myself, but it 
would not look right for a minister to give 
us his work for the lust of gold.” 

While the ClondyKe is the sole topic of 
conversation in the city today, very few 
who have this morning declared that they 


| 


were going can possibly get away before | 


the early spring. 


To go by St. Michaelis | 
it is thought by some to be extremely | 


{ 


doubtful about reaching the Clondyke on | 


account of ice in the river. To go by the 
divide a person cannot reach there before 
the season ends. 


Such a profound sensation of the kind | 


has not occurred here since the old boom 


days, and probably not then. Those days, 


two men might sit at lunch together, anj 


| 


if one remarked that he had just made $10,- | 
000 in a real estate deal it would hardly | 


cause ten minutes’ conversation. If a 


real estate dealer delayed dinner by a 


transaction whereby he made $500 that 
would not be enough to pacify his irate 
wife. When a man came in without a dol- 
lar and in six months was rated as a mil- 
lionaire it would be a subject of general 
conversation, but not as much of a one 
as the subject in hand today. When Prof. 
Lippy reaches Seattle he will find that his 
friends have multiplied like the frogs that. 


' plagued Pharaoh when he would not liber- 


ate the Jews. 
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The Purser Has One Hundred and Seventy-seyen Thousand 
Dollars and the Men Haye Double That Sum. 


‘She Comes Bringing Sixty Passengers From “the 
Yukon” Laden With Golden Fruit. | 


RTL 


AND HE ; : 


‘Street, 


fo and purchased for a song 
in the claim he has been 


William, Stanley, who lives on Taylor 
in Seattle, comes down 
about $100,000, and brought out nearly $20,- 
000. He went up last year with the War- 
ren Bros. of New York. and has been 
working with them on several claims. He 
invested a good many thousand dollars in 
property on the Klondyke before coming 
down. 

H. Dore, an old Sound logger who form- 
erly made Seattle his headquarters, came 
back with $3000. He was in, the country 
about three years and purchased jnter- 
ests in five claims. He has employed a 
manager at $400 per month to look after 
his interests and keep men at work dur- 


ing the winter. 


$17,000 to $20,000, 
nine years and 
out all his property 
He explains his 
by saying that he drank up all he 
for a number of years each winter. 


Joseph Cazlais of Montana has from 
He has been on the river 
is not going back. Sold 
before he came down, 
smal] amount money 


made | 


} 
of 


J. EH, Boucher goes back to Wisconsin 


+ worth $12,000 after three years on the Yu- 


%. 


RICHES. OF FAR-FAMED MONTE CRISTO UTOONE! 


William Stanley Has $112,000—Clarence Berry Has $100,000 
—Henry Anderson Has $65,000—“ There Are Others.” — 


Steamship Portland, from St. Michaels, ; 


| arrived at the dock this morning, bringing 


Wm. Stanley, Seattle ................ $112,000 
MDOT ONISOENY is asc vciele ccs cccwujaeestees a 100,000 
PU RPIEY  PATIAGLSON ioc ieles on elc cies cecieins ct 65,000 
Bene PISCE cisin ee’ 4.5 ane b\0 «0's 0.0 viele cjelsiee ee 33,000 
PURPA IGSMOE ficial rec ccdesewecses 50,000 
} J. J. Clements, Los Angeles ....... . 50,000 
Wm. Sloan, Nanaimo ............+.-. 25,000 
John Wilkenson, Nanaimo .......... 25,000 
BPTERMGD CHARI Por iniidcicsss «cs sees sosivssiccos 2,500 
Henry Protean, who discovered 
OM OOS ia a ans ip iat eaisinsiae soln sesies a 3,000 


miners from the far-famed Klondyke, 
having in their possession enough gold to 
almost startle the world and variously es- 
timated at from half to a ton’s weight. 
There were sixty miners on board, who 
came down the Yukon to St. Michaels | 
aboard the steamer P. B. Weare. The vis- 
ion of gold aboard the Weare as described 
by an eye witness was almost too glitter- 
ing for belief. Here are some of the fig- 
ures as given in a special letter to The | 
Times of men and amounts that came 
down the river: 

Small amounts deposited with Purser P. 
P, Weare, $177,500. 

Held by miners in state rooms: 


While it is a fact that imagination has 
run rife and the reports of gold finds have 
been trebled and quadrupled as the story 
is told and retold, there remains no doubt 
but that much gold has. been taken out of 
the Klondyke, and many men, to whom a 
fifty-cent piece once looked like a_ cart- 
wheel, are independently wealthy. Few 
of the men who came down on the steam- 
er Portland care to talk about their finds. 
Some of them say one thing at one cor- 
ner and say another at another, while 


others simply talk in general terms and 
will say nothing. 

One man who is said to have come down 
with $65,000 deriies that this is true, while 
his friends declare that he really has that 
amount and has cashed it in at the mint 
in San Francisco. Another man who is 
reported to have come down with $112,000 
says that he came down with but $20,000, 
although he admits that he values his 
holdings at over $100,000. And thus it 
goes. It is well for Seattle people in gen- 
eral who have a foothold here to con- 


| sider well and investigate thoroughly be- | 


fore they catch the fever and start off 
blindly for the frozen wastes of the} 
North... . 
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| Moffett, 
| Anderson, J. Coylies, F. 


and his partner is looking after his in- 
| terests until next spring, when Moran 
will go back. 

Victor Lord, an old Olympia logging 


The passenger list of returning Yukon- 
ers comprises the following: 

Mrs. EH. Gage, C. Berry and wife; In- 
spector Strickland and wife, Sergeant 
Hayne, Sergeant Engel, Corporal New- 
brook, Constable Jenkens, Constable Tel- 
ford, F. Fiscater, F. Keller, A. McKenzie, 
Cc, A. Branan, O. Finstean, H. Anderson, 
W. Sloane, J. Johnson, C, EH. Meyer, A, 
Gray, G. Worden, R. H. Blake, W. Stan- 
ley, W. Sims, R. McNulty, J. Hatterman, 
J. Anderson, J. Desroche, T. J. Kelly, Vic- 
tor Lord, F. Bellinger, M. Hall, Miss E. 
Meller, J. HE. Boucher, N. Mercer, T. Mo- 
ran, J. C. Clements, H. Olsen, M. Protean, 
H. Dore, M. Kelly, H. Granthier, B. E. 
Picket, C. Silverlock, P. Cotelann, J. Berg- 
win, F. Fobler, C. Anderson and wife, J. 
Cc. H. Loveland, C.. Eucher, C. 
Ticknor; Ji; BE. 
Fairburn, Miss S. Suvoroff, Miss P. Tuti- 
koff, Miss P. Block, Miss D. Rienken, Miss 
A. Reinken. 


STATEMENTS FROM THE MEN. ; 
Various Amounts of Gold Brought Out 
With Them. 

Individual statements from the men 
| themselves were taken on the street this 
mofning wherever they could be found 
|}concerning the amount of dust they 


' brought out and the time they were en- 


gaged in mining it. Their statements-in 
brief are as follows: 

Thomas Moran of Montreal brought out 
$20,000, the proceeds of five years’ work. 
He still has interests in several claims, 


man, brings out $10,000 after four years 
on various parts of the Yukon. He owns 
a half interest in two claims and will re- 
turn in the spring. 

M. N. Murcier of Shelton, Mason Coun- 
ty, came out with about $16,000. He pur- 
chased several interests before coming 
out. He has been in the country three 
years, and his share of the earnings of 
Claim No. 9 on Eldorado Creek amounts 
t) about $25,000. He worked fifteen men at 
$15 per day all winter on one of his claims. 
Murcier worked three months last winter | 
on a claim that paid $100 per foot and on 
some days would get through a square 
foot of the claim. 

Ira McNulty, a young man, from San 
Francisco, brings out $21,000. He went in || 


i! 


Se re 


| river of gold. 


kon. His partner, C. B. Turgeon, is look- 
ing after his interests till next spring. 
Joe Bergeoin, a Seattle logger, has been 
on the Yukon for five years and brings 
out between $14,000 and $15,000. He is 
working a number of men at. $15 per day. 


worth | 


| 


W. E. Ricotte of Montreal has $23,000 for | 


his nine years’ work on the river. He 
leaves several claims in charge of his 


partner and will-return in the spring. 

T. J. Kelley of California has between 
$15,000 and $17,000, and is one of the young- 
est men in the party. He will say nothing 
about his experience on the river, but is 
going direct to California. 

Cash Amcher, a Swiss, has $8000. He 
went in two years ago and has been 
working on a claim for half the proceeds, 

Henry Proteau, a Frenchman who for- 
merly lived at Mount Vernon, is at the 
Hotel Diller. He left a buckskin sack in 
the safe containing $3000 in coarse gold, 
He has the credit here of being the orig- 
inal discoverer of the Bonanza Creek dig- 
gings, which were the first on the Klon- 
dyke. He will not wait till spring, but 
will go right back as soon as he attends 
to some business matters here. 

C, Worden, partner of William Stanley, 
said: 

“T went to the Yukon a year ago. We 
have an interest in a claim on Bonanza 
Creek. How much did I bring out? Well, 
put down any amount—it will be all right. 
Have we $25,000? That’s a little too hight 
You can say $15,000 or $20,000—anything 
that suits you—and you won't be far out 
of the way. My home is in Jefferson 
County, New York: Mr. Stanley Hives 
heré in Seettle. I am going back in the 
spring.’’ 


Others who came down on the steamer 


are quoted as follows: 

John Wilkinson, Nanaimo, B. C.: 
went into the Klondyke a year ago last 
spring with my partner, William Sloan. 
We located Claims 14 and 15 on Hidorado 
Creek, and we have since sold No. 14. I 
brought out $25,000. I shall go back again 
in the spring.’’ 

Mr. Wilkeson had his gold in a leather 
gripsack, and in carrying it out of the so- 
cial hall of the steamer, in spite of the 


| fact that he had three straps around the 


bag, the main handlepiece broke and he 
had to secure a broad strap before he 
could carry his treasure ashore. 

Henry Anderson refused to talk, hurry- 
ing aft to get away, but it was said by 
his companions that he brought down 
$65,000, and that he had a claim like a 


for $45,000 cash. In six hours’ shoveling he 
secured 1025 ounces from his claim. 

P. Coteland: “I had a claim and sold it 
for $600. The parties who bought it were 
offered $10,000, but refused to take it. I 


have been working for Wilkinson and 
Sloan, and have not brought out very 


much money.’’ 

R. H. Blake: “I was in the Yukon threa 
years, but have not been mining. I have 
ccme home on business but will go back 
in the spring, for.it is too good a coun- 
try to stay away from.” 

Inspector Strickland of the Canadian 
Mounted Police came back with Sergeant 
M. H. EB. Hayne and five men, whose en- 


ay | 


He sold out A half interest | 


tor Strickla 

and Mrs, Clarence J: 
A. Gage, all arrived on the Portland and | 
are at the Hotel Butler. Inspector Strick- 
land is’ very reticent about the money he} 
| brought out, and one story has it that the 
amount is $130,000. Another is that it is 
| $96,000, and another that it is but $4000: 

| Sergeant Hayne, who is at the North- 

ern, said: 

“T had Claim 78, above Discovery, 
Bonanza’ Creek, and I sold it. I had it in 
} charge of a man at $15 a day. I will not 
|) say how much money any of us brought 
out, but all of the police have good 
money.” 

The others of the police who returned 
are P. C. Engel, H. N. Jenkins, E. New- 
brook and EB. Tedford. ; 

Mrs. Ely A. Gage is a guest of the Ho- 
j tel Butler, She went north with the 
steamer Portland and returned from St. 
Michaels, Mr. Gage having. gone:up. the 
river. 

“Mr. Gage told me that he would come 
yout this fall,” said Mrs. Gage, “but I 
learned from other sources that he may 
not. He told a friend of ours that he 
“would probably stay, and that is how I 

found it out. Of course, he is going in on 
‘business for the Northwest Transporta- 

tion and Trading Company, but he will 
‘look after a little private business, too. 
Some very wealthy men came back with 
the steamer. One has $96,000. Hardly any 
have less than $15,000. The country is 
enormously rich. The present gold dig- 
gings are only a very small part of it, 
and there is little doubt that there are 
millions upon millions that are only wait- 
ing for the miners to come and dig it out. 

The reports from the Kliondyke are not 

much exaggerated, for I have talked with - 
| people whom I know to be truthful. Do 
I think there is danger of a famine this 
winter? Such a thing as a famine cannot 
oceur in Alaska. Everybody has plenty 
of money and the company has taken a 
-much larger amount of provisions in than 

‘it did last year, and so has the Alaska 
} Commercial Company. Many have gone 

over the divide who have taken their 

‘grub’ with them. I am going.to telegraph 

right away to my father-in-law and tell 

him all about it.’’ 
\) Mrs. Gage met her brother, Mr. Ely 

Weare, at St. Michaels. He has returned 

with Mr. Gage to Forty Mile. 
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One of the $5000 Bovs. 

Mr. J. &. Boucher of Wisconsin was seen 
in his stateroom on board the Portland by 
a Times representative, and the following 

| conversation occurred. Mr. Boucher’ was 
somewhat excited and ih a hurry, a very 
‘natural state of mind for a suecessful 


miner upon touching wharf with $6000 in 
his elothes and a valuable claim on the 
Kiondyke. j 

The Times man said; 


| 


i 
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ucky 


_ “Good morning. Are you one of the:l 
ones?” i; 

The Wisconsin man made a dive under 
'4#he bunk for a blanket and replicd en 
Toute: 

“We were all lucky, 
boat was lucky.’ 

_ “How much have allo 
out?” 

‘None at all,’’ replied the miner as he 
rolled three double blankets into a heap. 

“None at all? Why, I thought you said 
you were all lucky?’ 

“None at all in comparison to what is 
there,” and never a grin at the sarcasm 
in the remark! 

“Oh! That's different. 
lows going back?”’ 

“Nine out of ten of us will go back.” 

The blankets were nearly strapped and, 
there was another excursion under the 
bunk. When he came back The Times 
| man said: 
“Did you bring out much?” 
“Only a little. Just enough to go home | 
‘for the winter. I am going back next! 
spring.” 

“Blow much do you call ‘only .a little’ ?” 

“T prought out about $6000. T invested 
a lot up there. I am going home to Wis- 
consin for the winter.” : 

“Going to take a lot of Wisconsin fel- 

| lows back with you?” 
“No. Everyone who goes into that coun- 
try should go on his own responsibility. 
He must go well outfitted, and prepared 
for hard work. I don’t want any men to 
go on my say-so.” And the man who had 
brought out “only a little to go home for 
the winter” scooted down the gangplanic 
with his blankets; igen 


Every man on the - 


£ you brought 


Any of you fel- 


Northwest Territory which pas Kenney. Fred Hart and Bill) 
Seattle two years ago evidently 6 his partners and it is still 
rich in the North. | Five of th med by them and also R. Crawford, 


guards returned on the Portland with gol 
amounting to $200,000. according to M. H.. 


ment. 


| and bacon the same. 
' to hear from you soon. Yours, 


COAL OIL CANS FULL 


“The det ted po and Bill: 


“W. R. GOODE. 
- T hear that Ron Crawford has 


eee 
got it decided in his favor at last and got) 
‘his share of the claim he bought of Kelly. | 
Kelly leaves for Seattle today on the boat. 
| = think he is going to try to boom the) 
country for the benefit of the mine hold-| 
ers to get cheap labor. This is as T sée| 
things, and I think it is right. There is | 
Jots of money here and where there is lots, 
of it a man can get a little. Two of us 
are going to the Birch Creek diggings, but 
will come up on the last boat to Dawson | 
City and one of us is going to take care | 
| of things here. and get ready for winter | 
work. 

“Bxcuse mistakes and dirt, as IT am seat- 
/ ed on the ground, writing on my knee and | 

fighting mosquitoes at the same time.” 


WORTH THOUSANDS. 


“An Eastern Newspaper Man 
Investigates. | 


HE, Hayne, sergeant major of the detach- 
The other fifteen remained in Alas- 
ka to engage in mining. They went up ™ 
for two years’ service and were relieved a 
few months ago by a detachment that 
went in over the range from Sitka. The 
guardsmen were handicapped in not being 
able to do their own work and made their | 
money in mining speculation. They staked 
out claims and with the spring rush sold | 
them fdr large amounts. They also em- | 
ployed men to work claims they held. The 
five guards who came down on the Port- 
land will go to their headquarters in the 
Northwest Territory and receive their dis- | 
charge. 


EIGHTY-FIVE POUNDS IN A DAY. 


In Seven Hours Three Men Shoveled in 
$17,000 in Placer Gold. 


The following self-explanatory letter hag 
been received by R. W. Barto from a well- 
known former Seattle man now in Alaskag 

Skookum Gulch, Bonanza District, 
- May 25, 1897. 

R. W.. Barto, Seattle: Dear Sir—I have 
been expecting to hear from you for some 
time. I had the hardest trip of my life 
last winter, but I think. I will make some 


Hi. A. Stanley, president of The Evening 
Herald Company of Binghamton, N. Y., | 
who is in the Yukon region in the interests | 
of The Associated Press, his own, paper } 


| money. We have a claim each, on Skoo-~ 4 “and other publications, under date of July | 
kum Gulch, tributary of Bananza, I dare Jy Writes The Times as follows: } 
say the richest diggings in the world, You |} ~ The Alaska Cotnmercial’ Company’s | 


r 


have heard something about it, no, doubt, 
but: not-half what it.really is. Twill not 
say much about it to you, as I-don’t want 4 
to exeite you.» The,richest thing J know 
of is..No.*30, on Elderado Creek, a tribu- 
tary of Bonanza’ Three men shoveled in 
eighty-five pounds weight in gold dust in 
seven hours. That is considered good 
ground here. 


SS —— 


ateamer Excelsior reached this, St. Mich- 
ael’s, Island, ninety miles north of _ the 
mouth of the Yukon, the evening of June 
26, four hours ahead of the North Ameri- 
can Trading and Transportation Com- 
any’s steamer Portland. Both steamers 
ad some difficulty in pushing their way | 
through the vast floes of floating ice, but | 
| arrived in good condition, the Portland 
Living has been very plain and expensive | coming fo anchorage at 12:15 a. m. of the 
here this winter. Flour is $1.80.per/pound, | 2/fa, ‘The natives and few whites of the 
or $54a sack. Dried fruitvis $1.25 per pound | 4S##nd were overjoyed to hear fron\ the 
I will close, hoping | outside world and came forth in kyaks 
: = and boats to hear the news. A young man 
| mMamed Beecher, who had pushed his way | 
down from the Klondyke region had met | 
pee a is a half-breed, who had heard that 
cKinley was elected, but it remained for | 
the steamers to confirm this report and to | 
tell of the Corbett-Fitzsimmons fight, the 
Graeco-Turkish imbroglio and the status + 
of the Cuban struggle, At noon of the) 
‘27th the Yukon steamer P. B. Weare of 
the N. A, T. & T. Co. came into’ sight and 
brought the details of the greatest gold) 
strike in the world’s history. Also some 
forty-five miners with more than a mil-| 
dion dollars of dust and nuggets, the first! 
wash-up of this strike. How much the} 
company brought on its own account it is} 
|. impossible to learn. The 29th the Alice of) 
the A. C. Co. brought in twenty-five min-,| 


| 


JOE GOLDSMITH. 


Baking Powder Cans and 
Pickle Jars Fuil. 
The following letter was received by Po- | 


liceman Payton Brown from a man who 
he guarantees speaks accurately and 


truthfully on all subjects. It was written 


at Dawson City on June 17 and mailed at 


St. Michaels June 28: 
“Dear Sir: 


you of it as it really is. 


mit before us. 


feet of their claim. 


You requested me to inform 
you all I could on the country. I will tell 
We have arrived 
safely and sound. We caught up and went | 
ahead of most all that went over the sum- 

We have been out and. 
seen the mines. There are miners that | 
have taken out $150,000 last winter in 150 /©ircle City. December 15; when J. M. Wil- 
It is hard to believe,’ 
but when you see coal oil cans with more 
than you can lift in them, baking powder | 
cans and pickle jars full, you begin to | 


ers and a half million of gold, the fruits! 
ef the winter’s labor of these men. From 
interviews with these men Mr. Stanley 
| learns that the first of these great strikes 

was made by George Cormack on Bonan- 
| za Creek, August 12, 1896, and that August 
| 19 seven claims were filed. Within two or) 
three weeks word was got to Forty-Mile 
and Cirele City, but it came in such a way | 
that it was thought to be a grub-stake de- 
eoy and no one paid any attention to it. 
The first.authentio news was received at 


son, agent of the A, C. Co. at St. Mich- 
aels, and Thomas O’Brien, a_ trader, 
brought facts and prospects to back them 
sup. Then the stampede commenced, and 
those who made the 300 miles of trail first | 


' say work will be plenty this next winter. | 


believe it. Work is not plentiful now, as) got best claims. Cirele City was and is 
it is all winter diggings. The wages are) practically deserted and Dawson, the chief 
$10 a day in Dawson City and $15 out at town of the Klondyke region, is booming. 
the mines. Flour is $6 a sack, sugar 25| The Bonanza runs into the Klondyke two 
cents a pound, bacon 70 cents, eggs $4 per | and one-half miles above Dawson; the El- 
: Pane Py NS ees 1 <5 | dorado is another branch. Each of these 
dozen, and clothing is dearer in propor- | thas other branches called respectively 
tion. Good stoves and tents are hard to’ Hunker Creek, Indian Creek, Stuart and 
get at any price, with 25 cents per pound repens Pat he’ aed aes sg tie pave 

re e Lt ie s. TT een made on all], the last being Dominion 
inore\on ther out at) he: tee eit Creek, on which as rich strikes as any 
were made June 6 to 10 of this year. In 
all, probably 1000 locations have been 
made, 800 being the number on Dominion. 
Of 20) each on Eldorado and Hunker, not 
w single blank has been drawn... The lat- 
est strikes have nof yet begun to send out 
| gold and will not before next spring, as 
‘the water is now too high to work. The 
|main work ts done winters by drifting, 


Three steamboats have been ‘up this 
spring, so there is lots of provisions here 
now. Dawsen City is growing fast, al- 
though it is all tents yet. Lots sell from 
$100 to $8000. If too many hands come’ in 
it will cut wages, but it is all right now. 
There is lots of prospecting going on this 
summer. Men are striking out in every 
direction. You said if I could insure you 
$10 a day you would come up. A man is 
sure of nothing, but if a man wants to 
stand the hardships he is bound to get t 
more or less of it. Looks like $10 a’ day 

is easy. Lots of women came over the. 
trail this spring. All of them who want} 
to cook can sell all the bread they can | 

cook at 50 cents per loaf; Meals are $1.50. | 


$177,500, the property 
1 having the larger 
they were caring for 
some instances refused to 
‘talk. Some of them, . however, talked 
‘freely and showed their possessions, 
| Among” the largest holdings are William 
Stanley, Seattle. Wn.. $112,000; Clarence 
| Berry, $100,000; Henry Anderson, $65,000: T. 
| J. Kelly, $33,000; Frank Keller, $50,000; J. J. 
| Clements, Los Angeles, Cal., $50,000; Wil- 
iam Sloan, Nanaimo, B. C., $65,000. Among 
others who refused to talk and among 
whom were several who were said to have 
from $70,000 to $100,000 each were Frank 
Phiseater, Honora Gotthier, A.” McKen- 
vie, O. Finstead, William Sims, Henry 
Dorey, Harry Oleson, Jos. EH. Benser, Nat 
fall, John Williamson, F. Bellinger, Joe 
Burgoyne and Fred Tobler. Many left 
from $25,000 to $125,000 invested in other 
elaims. Clements,- who has cleaned up 
about $175.000, brought out but $56,000 to 
invest in Los Angeles real estate, leaving 
$125,000 in the mines in the form of inter- 
ests. William Stenlev lent $2000) and 
ought $45.000 of interest in other claims. 
Bert Hudson of claim ‘6 of the Ronanza 
has a nugget worth $257. J. J. Clements 
of claim 7 of the Eldorado has one worth 
$231, and there is any quantity ranging in 
value from $60 to $100. Among the heavi+ 
est holdings en the Alice was that of 
Prof. T. §. Lippy, formerly secretary of 
the Y. M. C, A. of Seattle. He took the 
| ixeelsior for San Trancigen Pt 
about $60,000 in gold. His claim has $150,000 
more in sight and he thinks it worth at 
| Jeast a half a million as it stands. Other 
and heavier boldings are expected by oth- 
er steamers in about four weaelks. The 
Weare and Alice followed the ice out the 
| Yukon, having wintered up near Dawson 
| and made the 2250 miles in ahout eight 
days. H. A. STANLEY. 
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KELLE\’3 CONSERVATIVE VIEW. 


A Seattle Man’s Advice to Intending 
Prospectors. 


| Michael Kelley, bronzed, robust and as 
full of genial good nature and spirits as 
| ever, came down on the Portland. Every- 
one knows or should know Mike [Kelley, 
| pioneer of South Park, ex-Constable of the 
| precinct. He went up on the. steamer 
| leaving here March 25th and arrived at 
| Dawson City June §th, stayed but a few 
days and started home again. He spent 
| two months there last season and his son 
\\has been up there mining all winter. His 


json sold one of three claims they owned 


| sold by Kelley here to Ron Crawford, 
Treat, Harmon and Burns and a settle- 
ment had to be made amicable to all. Kel- 
ley brought home $30 in dust and his son 
| is still there and will sell the other two 
and come out if he can this fall. To The 
Times reporter Kelley said: 

“So far as the reports as to Bonanza 
| and Wildorado are concerned they have not 
been exaggerated, but people must take 
into consideration that all claims there 
are taken. There are plenty of men 
there now to work the claims this winter. 
| A great many claim owners have leased 
| ground to parties going up this spring, in 
| some cases fifty feet, some 100 feet, owing 
‘to whatever they could manage. People 
| thinking of going there now would simply 
|have to remain and do nothing, as the 
| eold weather will soon be on and they 
| could not go out to find anything for 


| themselves and would have to remain till | 
the snow got off next season and the sun | 


opened up the country so that they could 
get out to prospect. By that time their 
grub they take in would be eaten up, 
money exhausted probably, especially if 
they bought of the company. It would be 
almost impossible to take grub over the 
summit now. A man would have to pack 
—and seventy-five pounds is a good pack— 


route of getting in, if people go that way 
I would advise them to stop at Birch Creek | 
—as the claims there are somewhat aban- | 
doned—and they would have a better show | 
there than elsewhere. 


I came out, but it was a matter of busi- 
ness. I may go back in next spring, as 
I have some interest there yet. I will still 
| iive:at South Park and will be pleased to 
give information to all who ask it. 
_ “Hunker Creek showed some good pros- 
pects, but had not been followed up 
ie Bea Rhow when I left, and the sate 
ie of Gold Bottom and Bear Creeks. 
- ¥ 


\ sty Naka - 
for $10,000, but the same claim had~been || 


ever a road he could haul 1000 pounds over, 
by waiting till next. spring. While in my 
estimation the river route is not the SEPCBE 


“Many of my friends are wondering why | 


They had not gone down to bed- 

rock, but got as high as 25 cents to a 
pan in the gravel. 

“My advice to people going in would be 
| to 50 next spring by Dyea; take a nice 
| little outfit; leave about the middle of 
| March; get used to the hardships, ‘and if 

he is able to prospect for himself he can 
| prospect from the foot of Marsh or Mud 
| Lake even before he gets to the Canyon. 
| Finds may be made as good as any yet re- 

ported below, as the country has never 
been prospected much. by 
“All the people who went in with me 
| had arrived safely and were well pleased 
with the outlook. None were discour- ! 
aged.”’ 

Kelley estimated that the gold brought, 
out by the Portland would be somewhere 
between $400,000 and $700,000, divided mostly 
among the forty miners who helped make 
|up the list of sixty passengers. 


LETTER FROM A SEATTLE MAN. 


H. T. Hannon Writes From Foot of Lake 
Bennett on May 3 Last. - 


Mr. H. T. Hannon, who left Seattle on 
the steamer Mexico recently for Dawson 
City and the Klondyke, has written a, let- 
ter to his wife, giving some of, his expe- 
riences. The Times has permission to 
make the following. paragraphs public, 
which will be of great interest to men 
ecntemplating the trip: 


FOOT OF LAKH BENNETT, 
ALASEA, May 3, 1897. 

I wrote you about a week ago; when 
we were encamped at the head of this 
\lake, building our boat. Well, we had a) 
pleasant camp, and finished our boat in 
just four days, and on May 1 loaded it_on 
our sleds and put all our outfit in the boat, 
hoisted a big sail and started down over 
| Lake Bennett at the rate of five or six 
miles an hour. When about half way down 
the lake we came:to an island, and notic- 
ing that all the sled tracks went to the 
left of the island, of course we followed, 
| put as we were rounding the island our 
sleds and boat broke through the ice, and 
as we had not intended to calk our boat 
until we reached water, she began to. fill 
and you better believe there was some tall | 
seratching to save our goods from a duck- 
ing. The only things in the whole outfit 
that got wet were my poor satehel, which 
filled with water; my sugar sack, which 
was covered about five minutes, and one 
of my potato sacks also. The sugar has 
hardened, so that we will have eube sugar 
to sweeten our coffee with. The potatoes 
I spread on a tarpaulin in the’sun the 
balance of the day, and they seem to be 
all right. We got our sleds and boat up 
on strong ice as soon as possiple, and 
went to the shore and camped for the rest 
of the day and night. \ 
Next day we came to the foot of the 
Jake and found open water for several 
miles, so that we are now ealking our 
boat and will take to the water as far as 

it goes. 

IT am as stout and rugged as a mule, 
Can eat anything and everything that 
i} comes my way. Yesterday we passed B. 
B. Brockway’s party and again today 
they passed us, but we are really ahead 
of them, inasmuch as we have our boat 
completed and they have theirs yet to 
puild, and I don’t see how they will get 
past the water ahead of us without a 
poat. 

We overtook Mr. Kelly’s party, at this 


place, and we will probably all movedown 
together day after tomorrow. 

This afternoon I saw a tent. on the 
shore about 100 yards from us. I could sea 
smoke from the stovepipe, hut the tent 

| was tied up in front and no one seemed to 
be stirring. I finally went to the door and 
called. I heard a feeble voice say, ‘What 
do you want,” I knew from the voice that 
the man was sick, I went to the door and 
learned that he had been in bed in his 
tent and alone for eleven days, The peo- 


ple that passed had cut wood for him and , 


ht him water. He lay where he 
ich the stove and-eould keep up 
and ‘cook what litile he wanted 


nt and carried him 
nd about a pound 
He wa. delighted with them, 
eis better, but he is a very 
is a forelener, and I could 
not leatn where he came from. His two 
ompanions deserted him eleven days ago, . 
_ May 4—Brockway’s party moved down 
‘the trail yesterday. They found that by 

| packing their goods about three-quarters 
|of a mile they could get to good snow 
|again, so they ~have concluded not to 

| build, the boat until they reach the foot of 
|Lake Taggish. That is the next lake. We 
will put our boat in the water tonight 
and if she is all right we will start on our 
jcurney tomorrow. Of caurse we will have 
to pull her out on the ice when we come 
to ice, and put her back in the water 
again when we come to water. How many 
times we will have to do this it is im- 
possible to say—probably many times be- 
fore the ice is entirely gone in all the 
lakes, The: weather on this side of the 
mountains has been fine, freezing a little 
at night, clear and bright sunshine during 
the day. 

The old-timers say this trip has been the 
hardest on record, not on account of 
storms, but on account of hard roads. 
Until the lakes were reached no man 
could pull more than 150 pounds without 
double tripping, and the average amount 
of the miner’s outfit is 750 pounds. 

Joe Barrett has been encamped near us 
almost every day since leaving Dyea un- 
til we reached Lake Linderman, Wes left 
him behind on that lake. He has quite 
a large outfit and will probably now wait 
for the ice to leave the lakes before go- 
ing on. 

Mr. Minick we have not seen for a 
week, He and his family passed us” on 
Lake Linderman and he is now some- 
where below on the trail. His wife and 
children were well and enjoying the trip. 
The women all seem to stand the trip bet- 
ter than the men, as they do not have the 
hard pulling to do, 

May ii—Have had no opportunity 


to 


| Send this back on the trail, so I will add 


a few lines to show you what -we have 
been at and where we now are. ‘We are 
now at the foot of Mud Lake, haying 
erossed Taggish and Mud since the aBeve 
was written. The first day after leaving 
Fennett we passed over four miles of 
shallow water, where we had ‘to jump out 
in the water about every half mile and 
pull our boat over sand bars. We then 
struck good ice in Lake Taggish, pulled 
our boat out, loaded it on the sleds with 
the outfit, hoisted a big sail and came 
down Taggish flying. When about three- 
fourths of the way down we ran into thin 
ice and down we went, but the boat was 
calked and no injury was-:done. We then | 
camped all night on shore and the next 
two days were spent in feeling our: way 
down to the foot. Here we came to open 
water, and had exactly the same e€xpé= | 
rience as between Bennett and Tagegish, | 
We came down Mud Lake in good shape 
without accident or trouble.” I forgot to 
tell yoy that we passed Mike Kelley’s par= 
ty and Brockway’s party on the river be- 
tween Bennett and Taggish. We are now 
camped at the foot of Mud Lake,» where 
Fifty Mile River begins, and will start 
out on our boat journey in the morning. 
Will probably have some experiences to 
relate in a day or two. 

May 15—Well, we are now camped at 
White Horse Rapids, with the canyon and 
rapids behind, for which we are thankful. 


| Since May 11 we have been fixing our boat 


| 


and making our way down Fifty Mile 
River, through the canyon and over the 
rapids. ‘The water on the river is three 
or four feet shallower than usual, and the 
canyon and rapids are much more dan- 
gerous. Werun the canyon in good shape 
with our goods in the boat, but at this 
stage of water no boat can live in the 
White Horse, so we packed past it and let 
our boat down over the rapids by lines, 
That is, two men went in the boat and 
the others held on to a Jong line from the 
shore; the two in the boat with poles 
could keep her off the rocks, and the two 
/on shore could keep her from going very 
fast, It took. us just one day to get past 
the rapids, with all.our goods. Tomorrow 
we will start down the river again for 
Lake Le Barge. I forgot to tell you that 
I lost “Sport’’ when we were eamped at 
the foot of Mud Lake. He followed a boat 
down the river while I was getting din- 
ner. I saw him going and ealled him. He 
turned round as though he was coming 
back, and I went into the tent again, but 


2/ 


he 


Dee > 


he kept on after the boat. 


the boat to see what we had to 


on the rocks below. J made 
| that it was “Sport,” and called him. 


the rocks I saw it was “Sport.” 
about half-way down and 
some rocks again, 
with the boat he had 
and was waiting for us below. 


well, when T | 
got to the canyon and we all got out of : 
£0 | 
through with, and when about half way | 
down I heard a dog howling away down | 
up my mind 
I 
heard a splash and running further along 
He swam 
climbed upon 
put when we got down 
got clear through 
He had 


peen laying on those rocks in the canyon 


for more than twenty-four hours, We 
overtook the parties he followed and they 
said they took him into their poat, took 


off his harness and intended to take him 


to the rapids and leave him there until IT 


came down, but when they had started to 


run the canyon he jumped overboard and 


that was the last they had seen of him. 


I got his harness. 


May 17—We came down river yesterday, 
making thirty miles in seven hours, and | 


are now on the shores of La Barge. 


ice is too thin 
and we will have 
leave the lake. There 
here, all waiting for 
Ron: Crawford, Col. 


the same 


three or four days ago, 
think they were able to 
can see some tents 
lake about eight or 
think are theirs. 
The trip 
hardships and dangers, much more 
than usual. Some accident happens 
about one boat out of four 
comes through the canyon 
above and below the canyon. 


get over. 


and 


thrown out of their boats and the 


Wwe 
are liable to stay here two weeks as the 
and broken to go upon it, 
to wait for the ice to 
are eighteen tents 
purpose. 
Treat and Meenach 
and several other parties left on the ice 
put we do not 
We 
down the shore ef the 
ten miles, which we 


so far has been one full of 
so 
to 
or five that 
rapids 
Two differ- 
ent parties now eamped by our side were 
con- 
tents of the boats scattered all along the 
shore, but no lives have been lost so far 
as I am able to learn, but I fear many 


lives will be Jost before all are through. 
The eause of it is the low stage of water. 


The old timers who have been 
say you can go right along without 
ger, and the. new-comer will rush 
danger without realizing how 
when it is too Jate to back out has 
the consequences. 


However, the old-timers are in the same 
fix, and are even a little more liable to set 
old-timer 
hour ahead of us, 
told us to be sure 
pank of the river, but 
we took our own judgment and when we 
saw that the channel seemed to follow the 
left bank we took that side, and when we 
lake the old-timer had not yet 
arrived, and did not for several hours. He 
had taken the right bank at some point 
where the river divided and ran around 
hung up ov a sand 
his boat for some 
are over the most 
trip, and am glad 


jnto trouble. Yesterday an 
started out about ap 
and before he left he 
and follow the right 


.got to the 


an island, and he got 
par and had to drag 
miles. L understand we 
dangerous part of our 
of it. 

May 19—Pulled up yesterday 
lage, where 
of “Dog Town” followed us. today. 
can get no further 
closing in on shore. 
“Lots white men camped 
waiting for ice to go out. 
now.” 


«'jigent than the Puaet 
| 


| Very few men are in the village, all of | 


them being out hunting, except women 
and very old men. They are very short 
of provisions, and are around nearly all 
the time trying to trade some little ar- 
ticle, such as skins and fish, for flour, ete, 


May 24—We are now encamped on the | 


west shore of the Jake, about twelve miles 
down, having followed the ice thus far. 


in before 
dan- 
into 
it is, and 
to take 


afternoon 
and came down the lake to Indian Vil- 
we are now camped, and all 
We 
on account of the ice | 
An old Indian says: | 
way down lake 
Ice leave soon 
These Indians are ealled the Stick 
Jndians, and are considerably more intel- 
Sound Indians. 


Yesterday the wind changed to the north | 


and shifted the ice so that we are 


closed, and cannot get up or down. This 
is the Queen’s. birthday, and the oceu- 


pants of the twenty-five boats encamped 
here are celebrating it. We expect to 
have to wait a week or ten days yet be- 
fore we can get out of Lake Le Barge. 


-en- | 


After we get out of this lake it will take | 


us only eight or ten days to make the rest 

of our journey. 

Mexico not over ten or twelve are ahead 

| of us; the balance are with us or behind. 
My ee 


jis Ds 2 


Of all that sailed on the | 


ha DAWEON ey, | 
We reached this place yes 


era 
about 3 p. m., safe and sound, wi 


showed us encamped on an island in Lake 
Le Barge, with the ice all around us, On 


the 26th of May we woke up and found, 
that the ice, had disappeared entirely, 80, 


we rigged up a-sail to our boat and start- 
ed down the lake, and made the end of the 
lake that day, but found the river blocked 
with ice. However, the next morning it 
was clear, and we started on our river 
navigation, full of dangers and perils. The 
first thirty-two miles the river is shallow 
and full of rocks, and it was with the ut- 
most diligence and care’that.we were able 
to steer clear of all the rocks and sand 
bars. Then we had fifty miles of peauti- 
ful river navigation, until we came to the 
terrible Five Fingers. This is a place 
where the river is narrowed by the 
mountains coming in close on both sides, 
and the river shoots through five narrow 
channels, each about thirty feet wide. 
Fach channel has a perpendicular wall of 
rock. on each side, and the bottom of 
each, except one, is 50 full of rocks that 
no boat ean possibly pass in safety. This 
one is all right if the parties managing 
the boat understand the management. We 
ran up to the Fingers pefore we knew it, 
put found two men there waiting for us 
to help us through. We ran to shore, and 
these two men took our beat through for 
us. ‘They were just ahead of us, and had 


| heard us say that we did not know how 


| go through), 
, until we came up to assist’ us. 


to handle our boat with paddles, Indian 
fashion (and that is the only safe way to 
and they had waited there 
From 


. there down to Dawson City we madequick 


' time. 
| City we averaged ninety-six miles 


From Lake Le Barge to Dawson 
per 
day, which is pretty fast traveling. 
Well, I suppose you would like to know 
something about the mining prospects, 


| the mines of the Klondyke are all right. 


No such placer mines have ever been dis+ 
covered before. Many men have cleaned 


' up hundreds of thousands of dollars dur- 


lesser amounts, 
| excitement. 


| months on beans only. However, the boat | 


ing the winter, and a great many more 
everybody is wild with 
Provisions are very scarce 
and dear. I sold today eighteen pounds of 
bacon that was about to spoil for 418. 
Many miners have lived for the last two 


came in today from Cirele City with pro- 


visions, and I suppose they will be much | 
eight | 


cheaper now. We have a good 
months’ supply, so we have no fears, 

I will have to send this. out by private 
mail, as that is the only way of getting 
mail in or out of this place. A postoffice 


will be established here in a month or 
two. 


Around the Exur:ss ices. 

The excitement around, the express of- 
fices was intense. Great..crowds plocked 
the street in front of both the Northern 
Pacific and Great Northern offices, and a 
special detail of police was on guard at 
each. 
in a position to give out information of 
the amount of gold received by them, but 
it was easily learned that the Northern 
Pacific received somewhere from 1200 to 
1500 pounds,, The, Greab mWerthern got a 
700-pound shipment for San Francisco, and 
at least 300 pounds for Helena, With the 
amotints that have been locked up in va- 
rious other places, hotel safes, bank vaults 
and the like it is safe to say 
total amount of gold arriving on the Port} 
land is very near 2500 pounds, ' This would 
easily make a total, of $500,000. Tt is claimed 
that at least $200,060 worth of gold will 


not be shipped via, the ‘express offices, but | 


will be taken to San Francisco by the 
miners themselves. 
i et ee a II 


veh t W 
thout a. 
' mishap of any kind, The last record above | 


! either, but well fillea with gold dust. 


The officials of neither office are | 


that the | 


CHARLES M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Editor and Proprietor. 


ee 


AN ALASKAN BOOM. 


The little stearmer Excelsior, which ar- | 
rived in San Francisco on Wednesday, | 
brought with it a veritable boom for 
Alaska, and it was not an empty boom, 


rich was the bageage of the returning 
miners that the simple story of the amount 
of wealth they brought back from the 
diggings sounded like a romance of King 
Solomon’s Mines. § 3 | 
The stories told by these miners Con- | 
firm the most sanguine expectations of 
the rich gold deposits of the Yukon 
country. Their experience attests the 
fact that fortunes in that country await 
iminers who are lucky enough to strike 
jthe right districts, and who have. sufli- 
| cient energy and industry to profit by the 
;golden store which nature has provided, 
With such proof as was submitted by the 
vsacks of the miners, and the concentrates 
Commercial Company, 
| there can be no longer any doubt or ques- 
| tion of the richness of the new gold fields. 
| The miners of California who may be }) 
attracted by this glow of gold should bear 
lin mind, however, that the Alaskan boom, 
like every other, has two sides, and the 
reverse is not so shining and splendid as 
that which is presented to the public. It] 
costs a great deal of money, time and 
energy to make the journey to the gold 
districts, and moreover there are dangers 
as well as difficulties by the way- The 
working season 18 short. The winter is 
severe to a degree almost unbearable to 
| men raised in warmer climates, and de- 
spite all the wonderful stories that are 
told, it is certain there are comparatively 
| few claims, even in the richest districts, 
that will yield fortunes. ; 
- Tt is well known that in accounts given 
of new gold fields the tales deal wholly 
| with those who succeed, and nothing is 
said of those who fail. Nevertheless, 
there are on the average about ten failures 
to one success in the richest gold districts 
and under the most favorable circum- 
stances. Not to all does fortune come, | 
| nor does she reveal herself to all who seek 
her. 
lt. isin the highest degree gratifying to 
have these golden reports from the Yukon 
| country. The commercial world needs | 
| more gold for the conduct of business, 
|and the industrial world requires it for], 
the expansion of existing industries and 
the undertaking of new enterprises. || 
Every ounce added to the world’s store of || 
the precious metals is of material benefit 
and California, will profit by the output 
which Alaska gives, It is, therefore, with 
no desire to belittle or underestimate the 
value of the new districts that we give 
this warning ayainst the attractions of 
the new boom. The safest place for the 
miner is California unless he has money 
enough to provide amply not only fora 
tripto Alaska and maintenance there, but 
| for his return if he should be among those 
to whom the search for wealth proves a 
disappointment. 
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‘MAP OF THE YUKON GOLD FIELDS—Birch, Forty-Mile and Sixty-Mile Creeks and Clondyke 


River, Scene of the Latest and Richest Strike. The Gold-Bearing Country So Far as 


RIGH PLACERS = 
OF THE NORTE 


Greatest Gold Discovery in 
the History of the 
World. 


| The Wonderful Region Is Thir- 
a teen Miles in Extent Along 
gee | the River Bed. 5 


Known Is Shaded Obliquely. 


Olaims Vary in Value From One 
Hundred Thousand to a Million 
Dollars Each. 


Intelligence brought to this City by 
passengers on the steamar Excelsior re- 
garding the wonderful richness of the 
newly discovered placers on the Clondyke 
River is verified by private letters from 
men of known veracity and sound judg- 
ment, The stories told discount every- 
thing previously reported from gold pro- 
ducing reyions. 

A San Francisco merchant of promi- 
nence anid of the highest standing in busi- 
ness circles received a letter from his 
brother who is at the scene of the discoy- 
ery. The writer is a man of experience 
\and good jud, ment, yet he says that the 
mining history of the world does not con-. 
tain a record of a discovery of such mar- 
imelous wealth in gold. He says the pla- 


cers extend for thirteen miles, and the 
deposits are not only rich but surprising 
in exent. Here are some of the tales 
vouched for: 

One woman took $122 from a single pan 
ef gravel. Some panfuls produced as 
much as $500. 

One man with a rocker. is accredited 
with having taken out $80,000. 

It is said that miners will comprehend 
how rich the placers are when told that 
the rockers must be cleaned of gold twice 
a day. 

A man who paid $300 for his claim some 
time ago took out $100,000 in gold, 

Claims are held to be worth from $100,- 
000 to $1,000,000 each, 

It transpires now that the miners who 
came down from Alaska on the steamer 
‘Excelsior brought more than a_ half- 
million in golu dust and fully as mach 
more went to Portland and Seattle. 

The apprehension is that there will be 
a@ great rush of people to the placer of the 
Clondyke and much distress and disap- 
pointme t will surely follow, as the coun- 
ry is now full of people and proyisions 
are scarce and high. 

The newly discovered placers are on 
British soil, but American miners are get- 
ting a full share of the golden grains in | 


i |) 


the gravel. Itisa long, tedious trip that 
the gold-seeker must take in’ order to 
feach the nearest point to the Clondyke 
on the Yakon. Only those who have been 
to the Alaskan fie!d3 can form any idea of 
the hardships which must be encountered 
in a journey to that region. 
Miners and managers of transportation 
companies now realize that there is dan- 
ger of a rush, and that great suffering 
from the inclemency of the climate and 
the scarcity of supplies must ensue, | 


3) 


FABULOUS ALASKA COPPER FIND. 
Som Wrowcinca Conn 
Beside lt the Big Anaconda Mines Pale 


Inio Die Lmit to 
cae { s Vastness. {57 
SEATTWE, Wasu., July 15,—Fouréhun- 


dred. miles west of Sitka, Alaska, with the 
ledge protruding through the beach of 
the ocean, F. C. Lawrence, a British Co- 
lumbiar, discovered what promises to be 
‘the greatest copper ore find of record. It 
is declared to be an ore body not only 
great in quantity but rich in quality, and 
if half what is told of the property is true, 
beside it’ the big Anaconda copper mine 
pales into insignificance. 

The ledge is 80 feet wide, and the chute 
from 4C0 to G90 feetin length. It assays 
96 per cent ingcopper and $18 in gold and 

| silver to the fon. There is now living 
loose and exposed sufficient of this ore for 
a cargo forsthe largest ship afloat. Large 
ore samples=-perhaps halt: a ton—are now 
on exhibition in this city. One piece 
weighs 500 pounds. It has been corroded 
by the action of the tide, and barnacies 
are plainly visible’on the surface of the 


Last November Lawrence and acompan- 
ion ran across float rock, and followed up 
the ocean beach until they discovered the 
main ledge. R:cently this property was 
located by Lawrence, L. C. Dillman, the 
| big Spokane mining operator, and others. 

Its accessibility to water transportation, 

thev say, will make its operation doubly 


| profitable. 
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*Among the students thy the : 
ts ing the Summer 
Law School. of the Univérsity of Michi- 


= 


the Shoreham yesterday evening in con- 


ve typical features and build of an Es- 
“eae but, withal, is a remarkably good ed 

| 00King and clever fellow. He Was early 
pcceverted to Christianity and graduated 

j when a youth at the Sitka Industrial & 


‘siener of Education omens oat 
| Washington yesterday, Touching the im- | 
portance of extending the introduction of | 


| the practicability of this by maxing a trial 


gan at Ann Arbor is Edw 

ar. 
full-blooded Eskimo from ey ae 3S 
Dir. TG: Kendrick Biscoe, o etroit, at 


versation with a Post reporter, ‘‘He has x 


School. He first served as a steamboat “ss 
{ 
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\EINDEQR ieee sro 
ovel/ Plan fo stablish s 
ention With the Klondik Regio 
Some interesting statements relating to 
the gold region in Alaska and the reindeer 
experiment there are brought. out in the 
annual statement of United States Commis- 


reindeer into that territory, the report says 
the reindeer stations ought to be able to | 
furnish 500 reindeer trained to the, harness 


at once for the use of the miners on the 
upper Yukon river. “It was my purpose,’ 
the commissioner says, “‘to detail three of 
the skilled herdsmen and 80 trained rein- 
deer to the Yukon. regiongthe present sum- 
mer. If this arrangement*is carried out as 
instructed, an important experiment will be 
in progress during the coming year at the 
gold mines. The plan of the bureau has been 
to arrange a reindeer express connecting 
towns in a line from Behring strait to 

Kadiak island. Superintendent of Reindeer 

Stations Kjellmann last September proved } 


trip on this: route. Two of his party were | 
able to take the steamer at Katmai, sailing 
to Sitka in March. When this arrangement 
is completed, it will be possible for business 
companies in San Francisco and other cit- 
ies to hold communication with their whagl- 
ing fleets during the winter north of the 
Arctic circle. 
“The rush of miners to the recently dis- 
covered Yukon placer mines has caused a 
demand for reindeer for freighting purposes. 
In the original plan for the purchase and_}| 
| distribution of reindeer, reference was had 
to securing a new food supply for the fam- 
ishing Eskimos of the Behring sea and 
Arctic ‘ocean region, but it is now found 
that reindeer are as essential to the whites 
as to the Hskimos. Last winter mongrel 
dogs for transportation purposes cost from 
$100 to $200 each, and freight charges from 
the river to the mountains ranged from 15 
to 20 cents a pound. The trained reindeer 
make in a day two or three times the dis- 
tance coyered by dog teams and have the 
advantage that they can use the abundant 
moss as food.” 


So mci 


TRANSPORTATION TO ALASK bles as 
OM a t AZ. | to the Klondik 
opuoy aca Suggests the) ee 


ai ge and Use of Reindeers. 


Government Representati 


- bibvscraton >, 2 Ore., August 4.—John 
eae ys nits United States commis- 
Sh or aska, b - 
ee. i 5 waiting: from Jun 
‘There @re 500 people now at Dyea wai 
ng to get over the pass, and there 
es more steamer loads on the Ly 
he Indian packers and the pack animals 
have all the freight they can earry to t 


e Seattle 
in August. 


Lc ae 
$ 


q 
| 


lakes by the time winter sets in, and 


hundreds of People will 
Dyea.and on the lakes all 
Provisions they hawe taken “with the 
Prices. for packing across the pass hay 
misen to 25 and 27 cents per pound and th 
Prenets are independent at that,” S 

eparture of Vessels From tls 

SEATTLE, Wash., August cee : 


er 


midnight with ninety passengers and twer 


ty 


goes north. She will carry between 5 d 
600 passengers, ed 
steam barge Ajax, loaded “wi 
be towed to Dyea by a tug. ie ey tee 
August 8 the gs 


by 


: TACOMA, Wash., August 4.Phere 
ruth in the report that the Northern 
ec Company has refused to grant Je 
Sos eres to. its. employes, “The rai 
ee: se Say they have plenty of men tc 
ndle all their business. . The street car 


companies, <4 : 
oe however, are having some tro 


sabi ington’ ‘Aue. 23.—Some interest- 
ing statements relating to the gold region) 


i nAlaska and the reindeer experiment! 


be camping 
winter,eating th 


Geo. E. Starr got away shortly be! 
horses. On August 9 the steamer 


On the same date the] 


Tacoma parties 


as many of their’ employes have go 


REINDEER FOR MINERS. 


{ hand on the North Pp: Hi 
een: rt acific for three years j | 
Pacific fo 00 there are brought out in’ the annual) , f aan : 
| cS ais, ime he save _onsiderabid laa tention: oe United States Commissicn- On. (7. aka’ Trai ie ‘Harness 
: 2 SS tineahan PPI er er of Education Harris, submitted today. Five unc raine ar 
>duca- ’ It describes in detail the progress of the) Ready for Use This Winter in 


tion on that subject. The influx of for- 


eigners into hi 
return,” S country may hasten his “8 


mining, the growth of Circle City, Daw- 
son and the Klondike district, the two 


principal routes via St. Michaels 


Chilkoot pass. 


and! 


‘Touching on the importance of extend-) 
ing the introduction of reindeer into the) 
territory, the report says the reindeen 


to the harnes at once for 


stations ought to have reindeer trained) 
the use of) 


miners on the upper Yukon river. | 
“Tt was my. purpose,’ the commission-, 


| 


Ang 9 y the Klopdyke. 4 
washington, D. C., Aug. 28.—Some inter- 


esting statements relating to the gold re-_ 
gion in Alaska and the reindeer experiment 
there are made public in the annual state- 
ment of United States Commission of Hdu- 
}eation Harris to-day. It describes in de- 
tail the progress of the mining, the growth 
of Circle City, Dawson City, and the Klon- 
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Tne Latest Reports From the New Eldorado Arrive This Morn- 
ihg—Iinterviews With Those Who Have Come Down From | 
the North With New-Found Fortunes---The Recent) Strikes 
Seem to Be as Rich as Reported---There Is Plenty of Gold, 
But Only the Hardy and Provident Can Secure It-+No Man 
Who-ls Without.a Suitable Outfit Shonld. Pempt Fortune in = 
That Remote Region---There Will No Doubt Be a Great Rush | 
for the New Discoveries, and the Majority Will Outfit in and 
Leave From Seattle. 


The Post-Intelligencer chartered a tug | 


at Port Townsend last night to enable a 


ne eR es 


{ 

| 

staff correspondent to meet the incoming | 
= | 

} 


| steamship Portland, from. St. Michaels, | 


| 
| : | 


MeeukS OF YELLOW METAL re ssn! 


The steamship was boarded:at 2 o’clock 


abreast of Port Angeles and the Post- 


Intelligencer correspondent was aboard 


Some ave SD, () i). Ma hy Have More, and / long enough to get the thrilling ia eR 


follows. 


‘ iL) 7 i a Q f 510 ; ; Be 7 But the Portland is a slow-going boat. 
a I CW Bring U ) (), JOO Hach. The Post-Intelligencer’ wanted ,to get the 


news to its readers at the earliest possible 


moment, so the tug was ordered sent to 
Seattle with the correspondent on board. 


The Sea Lion, Capt. Sprague, made the 
tt 


THE STEAMER CARRIES $700,000. 


trip down in record-breaking time, arriv- 


ing at 6 .o’clock, at least two hours 
i} 


of 
LZ 


a 
el Tug Chartered by the Post-Intelligencer 


to Get the News. 


ahead of the Portland. 

The Portland has on board 68 miners 
with $700,000 in gold—not a man who has 
less than $5,000. Some of them have ove 


$100,000. Some of them are Seattle m 


, Dae : 
v, Dut which is jhousht to be ful 


tense interest. It follows: 


BRINGING BACK GOLD. . 


| Sixty-eight Miners on the Portland 

j Confirm the Fabuious Stories. 

| ON BOARD STEAMSHIP PORTLAND, 
| 3 a. m.—At 3 o’clock this morning the 

| steamship Portland, from St. Michaels for 

| Seattle, passed up Sound with more than 


1a ton of soliaold on board and 68 pass- 


chests and a large safe filled with the 
| precious nuggets. The metal is worth 
nearly $700,000 and the most of it was 
) taken out of the ground in less than three 
months of last winter. In size the nug- 
gets range from the size of a pea to a 
guinea egg. Of the 68 miners aboard 
hardly a man has less than $7,000 and one 
-or two have more than $100,000 in yellow 
nuggets. 

| One peculiar feature to be noticed is that | 
| the big strikes were made by tenderfeet, 
while the old and experienced miners of. 
many years’ experienc are suffering inde- 
| scribable hardship and privation in Alaska 
and the Northwest Territory and have 
only a few thousand dollars to show for 
their labor. Fortune seemed to smile on | 
the inexperienced men who went into the 
mining diStricts late last year, as nearly 
all of them were the most fortunate. The 
stories they tell seem too incredulous and | 
far beyond belief. Instances are noted | 
| where singlé’ individuals have taken out, 
jn two and one-half months, gold to the 
1 value of over $150,000. 

Clarence Berry, of Fresno, Cal., went to 
| the Yukon, in 1890 and prospected several 
years without success. He returned home 
Jast autumn, was married and took his 
bride to the Klondike last November, He 
is now on the Portland with $135,000, the 
result of a winter’s work and fortune’s 
smile. . ; 


| 
| 
{ 


q 


another ‘lucky miner. He went ito the 
‘Klondike last autunin and is now return- 
‘ing with $96,027, hating worked two claims 
with nine men, three months, and he still 
owns the claims.. He was one of the orig- 


inal discoverers.of the El Dorado district. 

Although most of the passengers are re- 
turning home with plenty of gold, they 
all advise and urge pevpie who contem- 
plate going to the Yukon not to think of 
taking in. less than one ton of grub, and 
plenty of clothes. While it is a poor man’s 
country; yet the hardships and privations 
to be. encountered by inexperienced per- 
sons unused to frontier life is certain to 
result in much suffering during the win- 
ters, They should go prepared with at 
least a year’s supplies. 

The rush to the Klondike region com- 
menced late last year and the claims were 
staked out and worked all winter. Labor 
was worth $15 a day last winter. Flour 
sold for $60 a sack and other provisions 
were proportionately high. Some of the 
mine owners attempted to lower the 
wages to $10 without success. By burning 


| hoisted up about twelve feet to the 
dumps, wheré it was sluiced and washed 
| in the spring, miners were able to work 
| durin 


the shade and in Jan-— 


Prank Phiscator, of Baroda, Mich., is | 


ng the entire winter. In the early | 
onth the thermometer ran 


engers. In the captain’s cabin are three | 


and reliable in detail will be read with in- |. 


men RP ee: 
Ss 


The steamer Por 
ing Cape Flattery a ck 
at ternoon. x The news di patches ‘from San 
Francisco announcing the arrival of the | 
Excelsior at that port with many miners 
and a large quantity of gold has created a 
publi¢ demand for the latest and most 
authentic news* from the gold fields of 
Alaska. 

Realizing the impossibility of the Port- 
land; atriving in Seattle before 8 or 9 
o’clock this morning, the Post-Intelli- 
gencer telegraphed to Manager Libby, of 
the Puget Sound Tugboat Co., at’ Port 
Townsend and chartered the tug Sea Lion. 
Capt. C. W. Sprague, to intercept the | 
Portland in the straits so that this paper’s | 
representative could interview the return- "| 
ing miners’and lay their stories before the 
public.at the earliest moment. 


| 


: In the Straits. 
At 2 o’clock this morning the Portland {| 
was stopepd in the middle of) the straits 
abreast of Port Angeles by the Sea Lion.) 
As the -reperter went over the steamer’s 
side and was met by Capt. Kidston, a 
crowd of miners gathered about, eager to 
hear the latest local news. Entering the 
captain’s cabin, the skipper pointed to a 
corner in which was piled three boxes and 
a large safe. 
$700,000 in Gold. | 
p “There, you see those boxes and that 
safe; well, they contain in round figures | 
over $700,000 in gold, and that metal weighs 
nearly a ton and a half,’ was the cap- 
tain’s response to the reporter’s question 
as to the amount of gold that was on 
poard. He’ continued: 
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the ground to thaw the gravel, which was | 


a man on board who has Jess than $5,000, | 
and one or two have over $100,000.” Pay 
The captain then went below and awak- | 
ened one or two of his ‘passengers, who | 
came to the cabin and chatted a few mo- | 
ments about the Klondike and its mines. 
Clarence Berry- 

Clarence Berry is regarded as the lucki- 
est man in the Klondike. With a miner 
it is all uck, nothing else. Ten. months 
ago Mr. Berry was a poor miner and today 
he is in Seattle on his way to his home in 
Fresno, Cal., with $130,000 in gold nuggets. 
He said rather modestly: 

“Yes, I’ve been rather fortunate, Last 
winter I took out $130,000 in 80 box lengths. | 
A box length is 12x15 feet, and in one | 
length I found $10,000. Another time, the 
second largest nugget ever found in’ the ; 
Yukon was taken out of my elaim; it 
weighed 13 ounces and was worth $231. | 

‘“f have known men to take out. $1,000 a 
day from a drift claim. Of course, the 
gold was found in pockets, and those finds, 
you can rest assured, were very scarce. 

“J would not advise a man to take in an 
outfit that would cost less than $500. He 
must expect to be disappointed and the 
chances are that he may prospect for 
years without finding a paying claim, and 
again he may be lucky enough to strike it 
rich. 

“The country is wild, rough and full of 
hardships for those unused to the rigors 
of Arctic winters. If a’ man makes a for- 
tune he is liable to earn it by severe hard- 
ship and sufferings. But, then, grit, per- 
severence and luck will probably reward 
a hard worker with a comfortable income 
for life.” 

Inspector Strickland. 

Inspector Strickland, of the Canadian | 
mounted police, is en route to Ottawa on | 
‘official business. His statements were 
guarded and conservative. He said there | 


| “ring. 


aeerees below zero.” || were, only two mining districts in what ts | 


| there were a 


| apiece. 
| from the Alaska boundary. 


| the passengers. 


\Jast year and made $10,000. 


| Strong, is not so fortunate. 
| working on the Bl Dorado river. 


there were between 2,000 and 3,000 people 
in there. We can safely say that there 


"was about $1,500,000 In gold mined Jast win- 
| ter. 


The wages in the mines were $15 a 
day and the saw mill paid laborers $10 a 
day. 

“The claims now staked out will afford 
employment for about 5,000 men, I believe. 
If a man is strong, healthy and wants to 
work he can find employment at good 
wages. Several men worked on an inter- 
est or what is termed a ‘lay’ and during 
the winter realized from $5,000 ‘to $10,000 
The mines are from 35 to 100 miles 

A Seattle 
William Stanley, of Seattle, is among 
He left his son in charge 
of his interests in a couple of claims, He 


Man. 


'went to the Klondike last ycar and is now 
/ returning with nearly $90,000 in gold. 


Henry Anderson, a native of Sweden and 
well known on the Sound, sold a one-half 


| interest in his claim on El Derado creek 
/and is coming back to Seattle with $45,000 


spot cash, the proceeds of the sale. 

T, J. Kelly and.son, of Tacoma, went in 
The son isin 
charge of the claim and the father is 


| among the Portland’s passengers. 


Saeckful of Nuggets. 
Richard Blake, of Dungeness, has been 


1 successful and is coming back to the place 


where he was born and raised with a big 
sackful of nuggets. 
WilMam Sloan, formerly a dry- goods 


merchant of Nanaimo, B. C., sold his claim 


for $52,000, and with the gold he took from 
the mine has come back to civilization. 
Another man by the name of Wilkenson, 


| of the same city, sold his claim for $40,000 


and is back to stay. 
Bob Strong, f Port Townsend, has a good 


| claim, and ig in a fair. way. to make a 


William G, 
They are both 


fortune, but his brother, 


A Pugilist’s Fortune. 


Jack Horne, of Tacoma, formerly a well | 


known lightweight pusgilist of Puget 
Sound, went to the Klondike last fall and 


ij worked on a “‘lay.’’ He is returning with | 


something over $6,000, which is probably 


' more than he could have realized in the 


With $35,000. 
Frank Kellar, of Los Angeles, is on 


board the Portland with $35,000. He went 
| in last year, mined during the winter and 


last month sold the claim for that sum. 
Briefly, such is the story of nearly every 
miner on board. They all have gold, and 
it is piled about the staterooms like so 
much valueless hand baggage. They at- 
tribuate their success to “lucky strikes” 
and aver that thousands of people will 
rush to the Yukon valley in the next year 
or two, and after undergoing great hard- 
ships and privations will probably return 
broke in heaith and finances. All of the 
miners lay great stress on the necessity 
of taking in plenty of supplies and say 
that the proper outfit will cost not less 
than $500 to each man and that it is advis- 
able to purchase provisions and ¢ 
in Seattle. 
The Portland’s Passengers.- 
e no doubt that the late 


Thére can b 


strikes in .the Yukon valley, are the rich-) 


est ever known. Instances are common 


lothing 


land, making his headquarters at Dawson 
City during. the summer, though his 
duties will leave him little time at any 
one place. Succeeding Mr. Hamilton as 
local. representative of the company is 
George R. Fischer, formerly assistant 
: eashier of the First National bank. The 
| 3 : position accepted by Mr. Fischer is per- 
« manent. 


PUBLISHING 


; 


CO., Seattle, Wash. 
EB eset AEE 
A GUARANTEE. 


Fhe  Fost-Intclligencer hereby 
Guarantees its advertisers 2 bona 
fide prid eiveulntion, Daily, Weekly 

Peter Sutherland, of Ballard, has re- | and Svnday, deuble that of any 
fe ceived a letter from his partner, George othes newspaper published in the 

: Pieter boom Dawson City for Mis wite-and || Rel ee Wea aietee Gare ne 

urn rom Dawson is wife and ||. ii : x 
§ child and household furniture. He urged Cou ts will be made subject to 

Mr. Sutherland to lease or dispose of his | t@i8 S2erantee. 

business at Ballard and go to the Klon- } - sie - 

‘dike with a large stock of goods adapted SITY OFFICIAL PAPE. 
ito that country. Mr. Guy had secured a : 
| claim on the Klondike, but stated it was 

not very rich. Mr. Sutherland has not 
- fully decided about going. f 


For the Yukon. 


The schooner Fischer Brothers is being 
loaded as rapidly as possible with stores | 
of géneral merchandise for the Yukon. 
The work was watched by a crowd of 
idlers' who stood about with a wish in 
their hearts that they might go-north with 
the bales of provisions, 

‘Pp. C. Richardson was superintending the 
arrangement of the cargo. He said that 
he intended to go north himself in the 
spring, taking the inland trail across the 
summit to the Klondike, where, after see- 
ing what progress had been made with 
the claim in which he is interested, he | 
would proceed down the river to St. 
‘Michaels and meet his little steamer. 
“Discoveries in the Yukon have but be- 
gun,’’ he said, ‘‘and in five years from 
now the opportunities will be better four- 
fold than now, because of the increased 
facilities for transportation. There are 
“ | creeks that have not been touched. There 
Py / is-a large ‘ground floor’ to the Yukon., In | “strikes” that it has been thought best to 
Dd going there now I should not seek to get 
in on the Klondike, but would wait for 
reports of new strikes, and then start off 
to stake out a claim on the new dis- 
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THE YUKON S'TORY. 


"he Yukon story & one of halcyon min- 


ing acys. It will apepac like the fairy 
tales ef 1849. ‘Te Post-Intelligencer, know- 
ing the interest felt by lomwal people in the 
new developments, has taken special in- 
terest in the publication of the most re- 


liable news and presents its readers with 


the jlatest reports just received through 


the steamship Portland, now arrived with 


its passengers from the north and its 


thousands of treasures. So many people 


have been thinking and talking of the new 


issue a special edition, with the very latest 


reports from the Yukon country, as re- 


A covery.”’ ae ( eh ; 
1 The Fischer Brothers will sail Sunday Cobre Ba Len AaL hea! ater, 
or Monday. get it it was necessary to send out a spe- 


+: The hazardous enterprise of herding 
rig live stock into the Yukon by the inland 
4 trail has been tried several times this 
j season, with what success remains yet 
: to be learned.. On the steamer AI-Ki, 
sailing July 18, will be 700. sheep in charge 
-of herders employed by George L. Miller. 
Mr. Miller has purchased. these sheep 
_from points all over the state, and ex- 
pects .to get them fo the mines to supply 
the winter demand*for meat. 

The experience of the Thorp party has 
proven the feasibility of getting cattle 
: across the long stretch of bleak country, 
# ¢ “and with a reasonable measure of suc- 
ae ' cess. ‘Miller will take in enough sheep 
! ; | to greatly lessen the possibilities of a 
_shortage in food this winter. 


4 " TACOMA HAS THE GOLD FEVER. 


| cial tug into the straits to intercept the 
| incoming ship from the new Eldorado. 
(|The Post-Intelligencer representative has 
| obtained all the news that could be ob- 


tained under the circumstances and it is 


There is no doubt that the new diggings 


people are benefiting from that richness, 


THE KLONDIKE STRIKE, 


There has never been anything like the 
strike in the Klondike since the famous 


| On Every Hand Are Preparations to 
Rush to the Eldorado. 

Special Dispatch to the Post-Intelligencer. 

TACOMA, July 16.—The news of the 
fabulously rich finds in the Klondike has 
enused the greatest excitement to prevail 
in Tacoma, nearly every other question 
of public interest being sidetracked by 
the reports from the gold fields. Nearly 
everyone of speculative nature is talking 
of going in this fall or next spring, as 
the reports brought out by successful 


| presented in this issue. 
| There is nothing surprising in it; the 
finds in California, Australia and the 
| Transvaal were all accidental’ and made 
fortunes for many in a few months. The 
| prospectors of Alaska have known for 
l years that somewhere beneath the vege- 


Pees: of years there must be a vast treas- 
miners show that there are hundreds of \ury whence leaked out those little rivu- 
streams that have never been prospected | lets of pure gold which tempted cupidity 
at all, nearly every one of which should |. EB . 

eontain’ ‘gold. and stimulated search. 

There are a number of people in this | 
city who have contemplated taking-a trip | 
into that country for some time; but have | 
delayéd in order that something definite 
might.be learned in regard to the rich- 
ness of the district. Now that this has | 
come, the bee has again begun to buzz, | 
with the result that there will be con-' 
siderable hustling, studying of routes and | 
3 other arrangements incident! to a trip to 

that far-off country. People generally | 

seem to Boece that it oe a hazardous | 

undertaking and one that requires much 
.. Ber if 


discovered. Its extent is only a matter 


the finds are made. Tho same experierce 
was had in the Traasvaal. For years the 


“i i nat; =e eee 2 ied 


of dried-up creeks, but it was so thin 
make more than a bare living, At 
the goldseekers sat around the cam: 
‘| and talked about and wonder 
~ <¢ovld be the fountain © ena: 


a SA 


Pi 


+ 2a 


BTR: = 
. Address all communications and ag 
tances to all communications and, SOmR 


have proven of great richness and Seattle 


That storehovwe seems now to have been‘ 
of guesswork, but that it is considerable | 
is demonstrated ky the area over which -, 
miners washed out color frem: the beds’. 


and sparsely scattered that few could — 


days of California nearly fifty years ago. , 


| table deposits and the snows of thou- | 


ay 


| back 


‘tains seemed too distant, and yet it was | 
only in the mountains that gold had> 


| Hitherto been discovered in quantity.” 


‘And when the accident occurred which 
disclesed the secret, the gold was found 


| at-tne grass roots of a plain over which || 
| thousands of miners had led their teams 


in a search for the supposed El Dorado 
mizny miles beyond. 
The absolute reliability of the men who } 
tell the stories about the K.ondike, the 
no less credible avthority of the sacks 
of gold, gives ass rance that a great dis- 
covery has been made. The Post-Intelli- 
gencer has given all the news from the 
district that has, come authenticated; it _}| 
believes that wiat has been told the re- 
lators belie-e, and much of it they have 
‘seen. ‘There is no doubt that wonderfully / 
rich strikes hase been made, and that ; 
more are keing made. | 
So marvelous are the stories told, in- | 
dvusd, that it is no wonder men, receiving 
.old neighbors bearing the gold with 
them, and witnessing with their own eyes 
fortunes made in a few months—it is no 
wonder that Seattle is.ablaze with curi- 
osity and the desire to participate in the 
wealth lying ready for the picking up, 
Yet a word of warning will not be thrown 
away. in the excitement of the moment 


it must not be forgotten that there are 
great hardships to be encountered and dif- | 
ficult journeys to be made. Above all, it 
must be remembered that the journey can- 
not be accomplished without ample’ pro- 
| vision; and that costs money. Hvery ar- 
ticle is very expensive, and nebody car- 
ries more food with him than he needs 
for himself. The race will be a grand one 
in some respects, but it wiil have its sel- 
| fish side. Most men who go will only have 
| barely sufficient for themselves; to give to 
| others will be to jeopardize their own | 
| lives, and there will be as little heed of 
the safety of others as there is in a panic 
at-sea.. Nor is it just to those who go pru- 
dently equipped that they should be bur- 
dened with the care of those who had fot 
sense enough to take care of themselves,” 


or imprudently took chances of profiting |- 
by the weakness or generosity of others, 

_ Such an undertaking as a journey to the 
Klondike must be supported by careful 
preparation. There are few stores in that > 
wild country. Not alone-food and utensils 
must be carried, but substantial clothing, | 
two or three pairs of stout boots, warm | 
underclothing, tools and equipment must 
be taken. Small companies should be 
formed, so that the labors of travel and 
of the camp may be distributed. And, 
above all, the prospector should take | 
money with him. | 
A rich prize evidently awaits a fortu- 
nate few with the means, the strength 
and the daring to take the risk, put only 
disappointment awaits those who start | 
with insufficient means to earry them 
through. Moreover, it should be remem- 
bered that all who go in search of fort- 
unes do not make them. 


| 
| 
| 
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[RATHER COLD THIS MORNING” 4), 
YES, BUT 17S COLDER ON THE KLONDIKE 
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7 HO WT - a ] ER FIND WW AS. MADE by ‘‘chee chacoes’’ (new men in the coun- 
try), and early as they could get provi- 


Aa 


ye 
? 


sions, about 250 men went there and com- 
3 bi ee menced prospecting, by sinking holes to 
th aS the depth of from nine to twenty-four feet, 


George Cormack’s Pioneer Work on Bo-| RU gaia nea dhe Neve 
| 
| 


cated on No. 21, above on Bonanza, got as 
high as $65.30 to the pan. This was the 
first big pan: of any importance, and the 


~ 


23 a man by the name of Louis Rhodes lo- 
nanza Last Summer. 


news spread up and down the creek like 


4 ; Pay : | wild fire. This news reached Circle City 
WORKERS WHO HAVE FOL LO TED a 300 miles farther down the Yukon river, 
TEN cary : 7 4 WED HIM. but nobody would believe it. Soon after 

de MS AP Sata ety i ce ‘ Shi iy | large pans, were found on both Bonanza 
; | and HBldorado, and each creek was trying 

to outrival the other, until a man-by the 

name of Clarence Berry got $100 to the 

pan. From that time on Eldorado held 

a high position. Many claims from the 


The Ne ews Causes Unprecedented Ex citement in | 
Miners Flock ¢ fo Teal Gold Bae os Sell Their Dust and 
Nuggets---Much of It Sent to San Francisco and Hel- 
ena by the Express Companies---The Extra Edition of | 
the Post- -Intelligencer Sells on the Streets as Fast as 
the Papers Can Be Printed---Three Issue.gNecessary to 
3 - Meet the Demand---It Awakens Enthusiasm in Neigh- | 
~ boring Cities. and All the Big Eastern Papers Teem | Tn Cy ene cra, ae 


With Specials Bearing Seattle” Date---Scenes on the |! 4s 8% ana even 9200 were paid tor good 
dogs. Almost any kind of a dog was | 


mouth up for a distance of three miles 
got large pans—until they reached as 
high as $280... About March 15, 1897, I 


having hauled my sled the whole dis- 
tance without a dog. The importance of 
the new strike had become too significant 
to be overlooked, and about 300 men from 
Circle City undertook the journey in mid- 
winter. Such an exodus was never known 
before in the history of the Yukon, but 
| not a man lost his life, although several 
had their. faces and toes nipped at times.” 
ven some of the most resolute and dis- 
| solute women made the journey in safety. 
{ 


 Streets---Every Man Seems to Have Caught the Klon- |, wortn s50 ana s15 each. 
When I first reached the new camp I 
dike pee, : was invited by the butcher boys—Murph 
: : spats 7 Magrath Thorp, of Juneau, ‘and George Stewart, 
from Stuck Valley, Wash.—to go’'down 
in their shaft and pick a pan of dirt, as 
they had just struck the rich streak. To 
| my surprise it was $ 2.50, In fourteen 


| Fant 


A lady in this city yesterday received the 1 Of Whipple prospected a creek emptying | 
following letter from Dawson City, under | into Bonanza on No. 7, above Discovery, | 
date of June 18, which contains the full- | 2nd named it Whipple creek. He shortly 
est, most succinctand accurate account of | afterwards sold out and the miners re- 

the great gold discoveries, which has yet | Named it Eldorado. Prospects as high as ) pans of dirt they took§gut $1,5¢5 right In 
‘been | in print, The writer is well-known j $4 to the pan were found early in the fall. the bottom of the sha which was 4x8 
| : : in cattle: at Many of the old miners from Forty-Mile |) fect. 4 

: went there.and would not stake, saying, I March 20 Clarence Bert, took out over 


The first discovery of gold on the 
ke was made the middle of August, | the willows did not lean the right way bie fo the pan. . Hiipiay, Machane oe 
George Cormack on a creek emp- and the watef did not taste right, and that. | | gat over 3200_t¢ Spe Dab Teak parr owes 
nto. the Klondike from the south, | it was a moose pasture, it being wide and took out $195 to the pan... The four boys 
by the Indians Bonanza. He found | flat. Both creeks were staked principally | “from Nanaimo took as high, as°$125 to Une 


to 9 the pan on a high rim, and after pan. They were the first: men to get a 
iy find known at ee -Mile ‘hole down to bed rock on Hldorado and 
af find good pay. They had Nos. 14 and 15. 
In fact, dig pans were being taken on | 
nearl very claim on the creek, “until | 


an mn BP were common. .- Auth i 


reached the diggings from Circle City, ; 


ra 


{ 


| 


a 
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YES, FORONE IN THE KionDIKE 
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AINY Ta-DA yo 
YES, / WONDER 16 17S LIKE THIS ON 14 
THE KLON DIKE 


13 Clarence Berry took in one pan 29 
ounces—3$495—and in two days panned out 
over $1,200. April 14 we heard some boys 
on No. 30 Eldorado had struek it rich 
and taken out $800 in one pam. “This was 
the banner pan of the creek, and Charles! 
Myers, who had the ground ona lay, toid 
me that if had wanted to pick the dirt 


| he could have taken 100 ounces just as 


easy. i 

Jimmy MacLanie took out $11,000 dur- 
ing the winter just in prospecting — the 
dirt. Clarence Berry and_his partner 
Anton Strander, panned out about the 
same in the same mamuer. Mrs, Berry 
used to go down to the dumps every day 
to get dirt and carry it to the shanty and 
pan it herself. She has over $6,000 taken 
cut in that manner, 

Mr. Lippy, from Seattle, has a rich 
claim, and his wife has a sack of nuggats 


h alone of $6,000 that she has picked up on 


the dumps. When the dumps were 
washed in the spring the dirt yielded 
better than was expected. Four boys 
on a lay, No. 2 Hldorado, took .out $49,000 
in two months. Frank Phiseater, who 
owned the ground and had some men 
hired, cleaned up $94,000 for the winter. 


. Mr. Lippy, so I am told, ‘has’ cleaned 


up for the winter $54,000. _ Louis Rhodes, 
No. 21 Bonanza, has cleaned. up: $40,000. 
Clarence Berry and Anton Strander 


| have cleaned up. $130,000 for the winter. 


‘Wnclosed are the names of some of the 


_ boys who are going out on this boat, with 


the approximate amounts: 


William Carison, Swede, Tacoma.... 50,000 


| Wm. Sloan, English, Nanaimo...... 50,000 


John Wilkerson, Mnglish, Nanaimo.. 50,000 


| Jim Clemens, American, California.. 50,000 


| Ben Wall, Swede, Tacoma ...........$50,000 | 


| Frank Kelier, American, California... 35,000 | 


| Gwe HE A KLONDIKE COCKTAIL," * 


f 
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He's GONE TOTHE KLONDIKE 


'| Saim Collej, Icelander ......s0e.cseeses . 25,000 


Stewart and Hollenshead, California. 45,000 


; Charles Myers and partner, Arizona, 22,000 
(' Johnny Marks, Englishman .......». 10,000 


Alex Orr, Englishman sseoeseeeeseeeeee 10,000 


* eee 
Fred Price, American, Seattle...,.... 15,vv0 
Fred Latisceura, Frenchman ........ 10,600 
Tim Bell, American! Yodinesee sete eee sieters ~ 31,000 
William Hayes, Irish-American ..... * 35,000. 
Dick McNulty, Irish-American ...... 29,000 
Jake Halterman, American .......... 14,000 
Johnson and Olson, Swedes .......... 20,000 
Neil McArthur, Scotchman .......... 50,000 


Charles Anderson, Swede ..........++ 25,000 


i WoceMorris, Canadian (122) ve casesie sesh 15,000 
Hank Peterson; Swede)... (0... q.0cnes 12,090. 


There are a great many more going out 


“with from $3,000 to $10,000 that I do not 


know. 
This is probably the richest placer ever 


! known in the world. {- 


: 
walls. 
But this the crowd forgot, and up and 


nd so much of 
time to weigh 
Sold ‘scales. They took steelyards 
he syrup cans were filled. It 
f my time would come about the 
time I am ready to die. 

One man received word that his wife 
and little girl had died since he came in 
here, and now he is going out with $25,000. 

Another man was here waiting for the 
boat to go home and ‘died yesterday with 
heart disease, having in his possession 
$17,000. Stranger things than fiction hap- 
pen’ here every day. Yours truly, 

ARTHUR PERRY. 


A DAY OF EXCITEMENT. 


Crowds Throng the Streets All Day, 
intoxicated With the News 
of Gold. i 

Never, since the early days of mining in 
California, has there been such an ex- 
citing chapter added to the history of the 
Pacifie coast as that chronicling the ar- 
rival of!the steamer Portland from St. 
Michaels, with her passenger list made up 
of miners from the Klondike and her eargo 
one of treasure. Not thefilmy,.roseate 
cloudland of the dreamer, but the hard 
fact, stored in ‘sacks and satchels and 
blankets, and carried by brawny men who 


| staggered under the weight of the dull 


yellow metal, an:indorsement of the won- 
derful stories of a wonderful country. Up 
and down the streets of Seattle yesterday 
“there surged crowds of men, intoxicated 
with the news of gold. The sunlight that | 
floodgd.the city’and was reflected from its 
thousands of windows and from the placid 
bosom of the Sound and lakes was all } 
golden, and it~ flooded the eyes and the 
souls of men who stood almost appalled 
at the wealth that lies but a short dis- 
tance away, but is to be reached by a 
journey of hardship and privation that 
rises in an icy chain of circumstarnces—of 
sea and fields of snow and bleak mountain 


down the city and money-mad walked ina 
dream of gold, woven from the tissues of 
imagination, inspired by the tales that 
have been brought from out of the land of 
the long,- long nights and the long, long 
days of gold. It was interesting, but it 
was in many cases pathetic. The yearn- 
ing to be a part of it all and to follow the 
crowd that can go was stamped on many 
faces, and the thought that, perhaps, if 
they could only find a stake they might 
strike it rich and build the castles that 
had so many times grown up in a single 
night, to be thrown down in crumbling 
chaos by a rude awakening. There was 
also pictured the buoyancy of hope that 
marked the lucky ones who were either 
able to provide themselves or those who 
had been furnished withan outfit, On every | 
corner there were gathered knots of men | 
who were swayed by the impulse of the | 
hour. In the center of each little gather- | 
ing was some one who knew and who 
could interest the crowd: ‘He had either 
been there or was going, The outfitting 
men were the busiest.people in town; all 
other branches. of business- were stag- 
nated’ and nothing but rumors or. con- 
firmations of rumors “were handed 
about of the resignations from po- 
sitions of those who were going to seek 
/ the buable fortune. A delivery wagon roll- 


any attention. Yesterday one loaded to ! 
its fullest capacity with tents was almost | 
overturned by the curiosity it inspired. 
The tents were all marked Dyea. That 
was enough to set the crowds wild, and 
the discussion of the subject of gold was ; 
temporarily eclipsed by another of what 
was necessary in the way of an outfit to. | 
‘get it. From that the conversation turn- | 
ed to the subject of getting gold to buy an 
|soutfit to.get more gold with. It was all | 
very strange. Old-timers, flushed with~ 
t excitement of a glittering environ- 
ment, talked of California in the ’50's and | 
‘of Virginia City, and they were only 
“hushed by the man who had been in the | 


Transvaal. AB, a gradual transition it || 


prought itself down to the present, and 


ing up the street does not usually attract | 


Ka, again.) — It 
to the Klondike and Alaska, 
) wis 're that one expressman en-! 
ga, ea ms ge Joad of gold had picked 
up a nugget, valued at $9. after the de- 


‘ ws a} 


re 


i 


'| Archibald, baggageman at the Northern | 


} 
| 


| 


, Was considered a safe estimate. 


‘ 4 Sih 
Were a s to figure out their partici- 
pation in the harvest of dust and nuggets, 
and the lake resorts found several heads 
pushed together in a confidential discus- 
sion of the situation and the encourage- 
ment offered for going north. In front 
£ the steamship offices there were great 
crowds, that hampered passage along the 
streets, but inquiry was unavailing; the 
capacity of the Alaska boats had been 
taken to standing room. The stories that 
were told on people who, it was said, had 
, thrown up jobs were many, and, in some 
cases, strained to the verge of ridiculous- 
-ness. One story was that in I. A. Na- 
deau’s office Bob Niven, W. S. Brewster, 
R. S. Boyd, James L. McKean and Harry 
Ballou had resigned their positions and 
would go to the Klondike. _On the street 
it was also told that Wesley Young, of 
R. C. Stevens’ office, had resigned for the 
same purpose. In less than fifteen mii- 
utes there were three applications for his 
place. There have been many soliciting 
Charlie Wurtele’s place in Mr. Ben- 
ham’s office, and nearly every of- 
fice man and storekeeper in the 
city has been importuned for places 
that rumor said would soon be vacant. 
At Louch & Augustine’s it is said that six 
men will quit to go north on the next 
steamer following the Portland, which 
sails on the 20th. George Gilmore, the 
ticket broker and real estate man, and His 
son will leave on the Al-Ki this morning. 


of. the Canadian Pacific, is accused of 
thinking of going north soon, and Sam 


‘Pacific depot, is said to have designs on 


| Alaska. All over the city it is the same 


way. Some of the people talked of as go- 
ing affirm the statements, and in other 
cases will not deny that they are going. 
Every moment, however, the long list is 
increased, and the lists at the steamship 
offices bear out the story of the proposed 


| exodus, 


The express offices shipped boxes and 


| bags, and it is said that they contained 


a bulk valued at $500,000. The statement 
The gold 
went to San Francisco and Helena, Mont., 
most of it to the former place. When it 


was driven down the streets it went with 


| armed men in the wagons, and it is stated 


| We arrived safe and sound. We caught 


that a guard of twenty men went with the 
treasure to San Francisco. 


CANS FULL OF GOLD.. 


Scenes in the Camp at Dawson City 
Qs Described by an Eye Witness. 
The following letter, addressed to. P. 

Brown, of this city, by W. R. Goode, who 

went up to Alaska last spring from Se- 

attle, gives a picturesque and interesting 
view of the situation on the Klondike as 


| viewed by a practical worker on the spot: 


Dawson City, N. W. T., June 17, 13897. , 
P. Brown—Dear Sir: You requested me 


| to inform you all I could on the country, 


and I will tell you of it as it really is. 


| up with and passed nearly all who-wen 


over the summit ahead of us. We have, 
been out and scen the mines. There are 
mines here that have taken out’ $160,000 
last winter to 150 feet of their claim,’ 

This seems hard to believe; but when: 
you see coal oil cans with more gold in 
them than you-can lift, baking powder 
cans and pickle jars full to the brim, you 
begin to believe the marvelous stories, 

“Work is not so plentiful now as it is 


| during the winter diggings. Wages are $10 


a day at Dawson City and $15 out at the 
mines. Flouris $6 a sack, sugar 25 cents 


|@ pourd, bacon 70 cents, eggs $4 per 


portion. 


dozen. Clothing is still dearer in pro- 
Good stoves and tents are hard 
| to get at any price. They say work will 
be more plentiful next winter. 

“Three steamboats have been up here 
this spring, so there are lots of provisions 
|/here,snow. Dawson City is growing fast, 
|although it is all tents yet. Lots sell 
\from $100 to $8,000. If too many scab 
|hands come in it will cut. wages, but it 
lis all right now. 

“There is plenty of prospecting going 
‘on this summer. Men are‘striking out 
|in all directions. You said if you could 
|be sure of $10 a day you would come up, 
A man is sure of nothing, but if he is 
willing to take the hardships he is bound 

o get 0 ore oO less of it. A number of 

over the trail this spring, 


weather-heaten old 
nothing but hardship, 


James Anderson, contracting freight agent | 


a) ka a 
All of them that are willing to cook. 

Sell all the bread they can cook at 60c 
| loaf. Meals are $1.50. 3, 
| “That claim of J. O’Donnell’s is on 
| Forty Mile river at Poker gulch. He sold 
| his share last'summer ‘to Philip Kenney, 
_ Fred Hart and Bill Hase were his part- 
ners, and it is still owned by them. R. 
| Crawford got béat out of his claim that 
‘he bought of Kelly in Seattle. 

“If you come up, bring light things, as 
there is.more profit in them. “We hear 
that it is almost impossible t) get the 
river boats to bring up freight, as they 
have more of their own than they can 
handle. Look this up, and if you are 
sure you can get through with freight 
bring all you can of first-class articles 
and you will have good use or ready sale 
for them at once. 

“Ww. R. GOODE.” 

“P. S.—I hear that ’R. Crawford has got 
the matter decided in his favor at last 
and got his share of the claim he bought 
of Kelly, and Kelly leaves for Seattle to- 
day on the boat. I think he is going to 
try to boom the country for the benefit 
of the mine holders to get cheap labor, 
That is, as I see things, and I think it 
is right. There is lots of money here, 
and where there is lets of it a man can 
certainly get a little. Please excuse mis- 
takes and dirt, as I am seated on the 
ground, writing on my knee, and fighting 
| mosquitoes.” ' 


WHAT BECOMES OF IT, 


| How the Gold in Dust and Nugget Is 
Disposed of on Reaching 
J Seattle. 

As stated in the Post-Intelligencer this 
/morning, the bulk of the gold brought 
‘down by the Portland was shipped away 
yesterday to; San Francisco and Hel- 
‘ena, but a eonsiderable amount of it 
\found its way into;commercial channels 
lof this ¢ity through the process of melt- 
| ing down into bars and its purchase by 
the banks and by J. Mayer & Bross of 
|the Empire Jewelry Company. Anything 
in connection with the handling of the 
dust and nugget-crop of Alaska and its 


storing away in the government gran-~ 


aries is of interest, and when the process 
is a local one and the benefits accrue di- 


e the 
‘prick has set 
, unattractive - 
| water. It is:s0o 
‘with a brush and soap. 
/ not unlike so much brass. 


arises from the contact of | 
j and the grease with | 
id has been smeared. By 
clamps are loosened, the 
“and is lifted, a black and 
tangle, into a basin of 
} cooled and is scrubbed 
Then it looks 
It is cleaned 
thoroughly, the dirt that may have been 
mixed with it is removed and the bar is- 
weighed. That is all that there is to it, 
When the dust and nuggets are brought 
in they are simply turned “into the cru- 
cible; thé rest of the process is described 
above. The bars are all stamped “J. M, 
& B.” in a dozen places on both sides, 
and the paying for it completes the deal. 
Several big transactions yesterday by 
Mayer & * Bros. were: H. Gauther, 
$1,640.96; O. Finstadt, $2,681.60; H. Protian, 
$3,069; Victor Lord, $6,172.70; C. M. Ander- 
|s0n, (two) $3,175 each. Others ran up as 


| high as $1,000 and over; the total being 


Fees In the National Bank of Com- 


merce there were piled a large number of 


rectly to Seattle, it becomes a matter of | 


double interest. 
Joseph Mayer was casting bricks, and 
the process was as simple as that of the 
same application to running off a lot of 
plowshares or firebacks for ‘stoves, only 
infinitely more interesting. 

The casting was done in the shops 
fronting on Cherry street, and during the 
day ahout $30,000 was handled, In the 
| Second avenue window of the eoncern 
| Was a pan containing $1,000 worth of dust 
j}and nuggets, and a curious crowd pressed 
around the yellow display until it. was 
finaliy removed, to be converted into a 
bright lamp about nine or ten inches long, 
three-eighths of an inch thick and three 
inches wide, hese pieces were worth 


1\ $1,700 each, ; : 


The room where allthis casting was 
done was bliisteringly hot. It was above 
|the main floor of the wholesale depart- 
ment. The floor {s covered with iron. 
Along one side are canopies of iron that 
look like the tops of bakers’ ovens,. These 
canopies may be closed in front, and they 
rest on platforms of fron in which are 
countersunk the places for the reception 
of the crucibles. The fuel is gas and air 
under pressure. It attacks the vessel of 
clay in which the plumbago crucibles re- 
pose with a roar that can be heard a 
block away. A faint glow at first colors 
the clay pot, over which has been placed 
a cover, also of clay; then it becomes 
red and then white, while greenish and 
blue flemes play ail around it. It is neces. 
sary to turn off the blast before the cru- 
cible can be looked into, so fierce is the 
heat. Down ‘in the bottom of the white 
mass there is a line that indicates where 
the gold ends and the vessel begins. 
When it has become a homogeneous com- 
pound, by an instinct born of experience 
the operator lifts the cover, then the 
blast is withdrawn. A pair of tongs lifts 
another cover from the crucible itself, 
and then the mold is lifted into a pan 
/standing on the iron platform. The tongs 
are brought into requisition and the cru- 
cible is turned above the mold. A thick 
lip of red metal protruded itself, and 
from under it, in a thin, white stream, 
runs the gold i fron mold. A thick 


2 
q 


All day long yesterday | 


| 


|gold bricks that attracted a great deal | 
| of attention. 


‘STRIKES EVEN THE NAYY. 


Capt. Tuttle, of the Revenue Cutter 
Bear, Tells of the Stacks of 
Gold. 

John GC. ‘Nixon, of the firm of Nixon & 
McConnell, ofthis city, has just received 
ja letter from Capt. Frank Tuttle, of the |, 
revenue ,cutter Bear, which gives en 
authentie ‘statement of the rich yield 
from the Klondike. The letter is dated 
at St. Michael's, July 1, and that part of 
it-referring to the gold dust and nuggets | 
runs as*follows: 

“When the Portland gets back to Seat- 
tle and sprsads the news of the gold finds | 
on ‘the: Yvkon, everybody that can raise | 
a stake will be pulling out for the river. | 
It iS*simply wonderful. In the com- 
pany’s office the gold is stacked up in | 
sacks as if it were flour. There is over | 
$2,000,000 worth of dust ard nuggets here 
to go out on the steamers. If I were 
twenty years younger I should be tempted 
to go to the mines myself. 

“T shall get away from here tomorrow, 
make my northern cruise, and be back 
here the last of August, and then com- 
mence to work my way toward the Sound. 
I hope to get back a month earlier than 
last year.’’ 

The northern cruise spoken of by Capt, 
Tuttle extends as far as Point. Barrow, 
which is further north than any other 
-Vessel goes, except those specially char- 
tered’ to try to find the north poie, 


PEAT. EXTRA EDITION, 


Yesterday’s Special Issue of the Poste 
Intelligencer and How It 
Was Received. 


The salé of the special issue of the Post- 
Intelligencer yesterday was very large, 
and required three editions to supply the 
demand. The newsboys reaped a rich 
harvest, many of them making Klondike 
wages. One newsboy, who had.spent his 
last cent for breakfast, borrowed a nickel 
from a friend with which to start in busi- 
ness again. He purchased two papers 
with his nickel, and soon returned with 
10 cents, the proceeds of his sales, and then 
invested his new capital in more papers, 
which ‘wére quickly sold. This operation 
was continued until the enterprising boy? 
found himself the happy possessor of $3, 
‘the result’ of threé’hours’ work. Another 
boy, who started with a larger capital, 
cleared $5 in the first hours: of the rush 
for the special edition. 

The wildest excitement prevailed in 
near by cities when the Post-Intelligencer 
| extra containing the news of the steamer 
Portland’s arrival was distributed by the 
boats and’ trains, HE. M. Day, editor of 
the Whatcom Thrice a Week News, was 
at the Whatcom depot when the extras 
were cried “from the trains yesterday 
morning. He was in the city last night, 
and in describing the scene said: 

“The papers were bought up -eagerly 
‘right and.left, and after the news had 
been devoured there were few people who 
had not caught the gold fever. On my 
way to Seattle I passed through Mount 
Vernon. “There the morning extras had 
already been received, and everybody was 
‘crazy. The excitement in all the outside 
cities was equal to that in Seattle. Since 
leaving Whatcom I. have heard nothing } 


3 


3 
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On all sides ‘yesterday were "heard com 
pliments for the Post- Intelligencer and 


for the enterprise shown: in its special 


edition, The news features were fully. 
eovered, and the complete story of the in- 


was told. The satisfaction of having per- | 


eurred, and the expressions of good will 


and recognition of its efforts to furnish a j 
full news service axe than repay the | 


extra effort. 


BRINGING BACK GOLD. 


| Sixty-eight Miners on the Portland | 
©Gonfirm the Fabulous Stories, 

ON BOARD STEAMSHIP PORTLAND, 
3 a; m.—At 8 o’clock. this morning the 
steamship Portland, from St. Michaels for 
Seattle, passed up Sound with more. than! 
a ton of solid gold on board arid’ 68 pass- 
engersy ‘Tn’ the eaptain’s cabin are three 


| 


chests and ia large safe filled with the’ 
The metal is worth. 


precious’ nuggets. 
nearly $700;000 and the most of it -was 
taken out of the ‘ground in-less than three 
.months of last winter. 


guinea egg. Of. the 68 miners aboard 
hardly-a man has less than $7,000 and one 
or two have more than $100,000 in yellow 
nuggets. 

One peculiar feature to be noticed is that , 
_the big’ strikes were made by tenderfeet, 
while the old and experienced miz: 


In size the nug-. 
gets range from the size of a pea to a~ 


‘ 
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At 20 Biv this morning the Portland | and is back to stay. ¢ 
was stopepd in the middle of the straits 
exhaustible storehouse of riches in Alaska | abreast of Port Angeles by the Sea Lion. 
| As the reporter Went over the steamer’s 
formed its work well is an ample compen- i side and was met by Capt. Kidston, a 
sation to this paper for the expense in- | crowd of miners gathered about, euger to 


hear the latest local news. Entering the |. 


a large safe.’ 
“$700,000 in Gold. J 


over $700,000 in gold, and that metal weighs 
| nearly a ton and a half,’ was the cap- 


captain’s cabin, “the skipper pointed to a 
~eornet,in which was piled three boxes and 


) worked ona “‘lay.’’ 
“There, you see those boxes and that} something over $6,000, which is. probably 
es safe; well, they. contain in round figures| more. than ‘he could have realized in the” 


} 


tain’s response to the reporter’s question | 


as to the amount of gold that was, on 


board. He continued: 


“Out of the 68 passerigers there is hardly | 


aman on board whe has less than $5,000, 
and one or two have over $100,000.) © 

The. captain then, went, below and awak~ 
ened-one’ or two of; his passengers, who 
came to the cabin and’chatted a few mo- 
ments about the Kiondike and its mines. 

Clarence’ Berry. 

Clarence Rerry.is regarded as the lucki- 
est man. in’ thie. Mlondike.. With a miner 
it is all uék, nothing else. Ten months 
ago Mr. Berry was a poor miner and today 
he is-in.Seattle on his way to his home in 
Fresno, Cal.,’ with: $180,000 in gold nuggets. 
| He-said rather modestly: 


yg of | “Yes, [ve been rather fortunate, Last 


many years’ experienc are suffering ‘de- } winter I took out’ $130,000 in 80 box lengths. 


scribablé hardship and’*privation i , aska 
and thé Northwest Territory and have} 
| only a few thousand dollars to shor for 
their labor. 
the inexperienced men who went int the 


mining districts late last year, as arly — 


all of them were the most fortunate. The 
stories they tell seem too incredulous and 
far beyond belief.° Instances are noted 
| where single individuals have taken out, 
in two.and one-half months, gold to the 
value of over $150,000. 

Claremee-Berry, of Fresno, Cal., went to 
the Yukon, in 1890 and prospeécted several 
years without success. He returned home 
last autumn, “was married and took his 
bride to the Klondike last November. He 
is now on the Portland with $135,000; the 
result of a winter’s work and fortune’s | 
smile, 

Frank Phiscator, of Baroda, Mich., is 
another lucky miner. He went to ths 
Klondike last autumn and is now return- 
ing with $96,027, having worked two claims | 
with nine men, three months, and he still 
owns the claims, He was one of the orig- 
inal discoverers of the Hl Dorado district. 
“Although most.of the passengers’are re- 
turning home-with plenty of gold, they 
all advise and urge peupte who contem- 
plate going to the Yukon not to think of 
taking in less than one ton of grub, and 
plenty of clothes. While it is a poor man’s 
country, yet the hardships and privations 
to be encountered by inexperienced per- 
sons unused to frontier life is certain to 
result in much suffering during. the win- 


ters. They should go prepared With at. 


least @ year’s supplies. 
The rush to the Klondike region com- 


menced late last year and the claims were | 


staked out and worked all winter. Labor 
was worth $15 a day last winter. Flour 
sold for $60 a sack and other provisions 
were proportionately high. Some of the 
mine owners attempted to lower the 


wages to $10 without success. By burning | 
the ground to thaw the gravel, which was | 


hoisted up about twelve feet to the 
dumps, where it was sluiced and washed 


in the spring, miners were able to work | 


during the entire winter. In the early 
part.of last: month the thermometer ran 
up to 8 degrees in the shade and in Jan- 
uary it was 58 degrees below zero. 

The steamer Portland was reported pass- 


ing Cape Flattery at 4:30 o’clock yesterday | 
afternoon. The news dispatches from San) 


Francisco announcing the arrival of the 
Excelsior at that port with many miners 
and a large quantity of gold has created a | 
public demand for the latest and most. 
authentic news from the gold fields of 
Alaska. | 
Realizing the impossibility of the Port- | 
Jand arriving in Seattle before 8 or 9) 
o’clock this morning, the Post-Intelli-| 
gencer telegraphed to Manager Libby, of | 
the Puget Sound Tugboat Co., at Port. 
nd and chartered the tug Sea Lion, | 
( Song to intercept the 
aits so that this paper's 


A box: length is 12x16. feet, and in one 
length I found $10,000. Another time, the 
second largest nugget ever found in the 


Fortune seemed to smile on | Yukon: was taken out of my claim; it 


weighed 13 ounces and was worth $231. 
“I have known men to take out $1,000 a 


day from a drift claim. Ofcourse, the | 


gold was found in pockets, and those finds, 
you can rest assured, were very scarce, 

“TI would not advise a man to take in an 
outfit that would cost less than $500, He 
must expect..to be disappointed and the 


chances .are that he may prospect. for | 


years without finding a paying claim, and 

again he may be lucky enough to strike it 

Yich. 

“The countny is wild, rough and full of 
hardships for those unused to the rigors 
|of Arctic winters. If,a man makes a for- 
tune he is liable to earn it by severe hard- 
fetes: and sufferings. .But, then, grit, per- 
severence and. luck, will probably reward 

/a hard worker with a comfortable income 

fer life.’’ { 
Inspector, Strickland. 

Inspector Strickland, of the Canadian 
mounted police, is.en route to Ottawa.on 
official business. 
guarded and conservative. He said there 
were only two mining districts in what is 
known as the Klondike section and they 
are called the Hunker and Bonanza dis- 
tricts. He added: . 

“When I ‘left Dawson City:a month ago 
there were about 800 claims staked out and 
there were between 2,000 and 3,000 people 
in there. We can safely say that there 
was about $1,500,000 in gold. mined last <win- 
ter. The wages in the mines were $15 a 
day and:the saw mill. paid laborers $10 a 
day. ‘ 


“The claims now staked out will afford, 


employment for about.5,000"men, I believe. 
Ifa man is‘strong, healthy and wants to 


work he can find employment at good, 


“wages. Several men worked: on an ‘inter- 
est or what is termed a ‘lay’ and during 
the winter realized from’ $5,000 to $10,000 
‘apiece. The mines. are from 35 to 100 miles 
from the-Alaska boundary.’’ 

‘A Seattle Man. 

William Stanley, of Seattle, is among 
the passengers, He left his son in charge 
of his interests in a couple of claims. He 
went to the Klondike last year and is now 
returning with nearly $90,000 in gold. 

Henry Anderson, a native.of Sweden and 
well known on the Sound, sold a one-half 
interest in his claim on El Dorado creek 
and is coming back*to Seattle with $45,000 
spot cash, the proceeds of the sale. 

T. J. Kelly and son, of Tacoma, went in 
last year and made $10,000. The son is in 


charge of the claim and the father is | 


among the Portland’s passengers. 


Richard Blake, of D 
successful and is coming |} 
where he was born.and 
sackful of nuggets. 

William Sloan 

| merchant of IN 


His. statements were \ 


\ 


| 


} 


|} 


| 


! 


| generally ‘conceded, 


‘the mine has co ne 
‘Another man by the na 
of the same city, so 


Bob Strong, f Port Townsend, t is 
claim, and is in a fair way 1 é 
fortune, but his» prother, - * 

Strong, is not so fortunate. They are both | 
working on the El Dorado river, 
A Pugilist’s Fortune, 


Jack Horne, of Tacoma, ‘formerly a well 
known lightwéight pugilist of Puget 
Sound, went to. the. Klondike last fall and 
. He is returning with 


“ring,” 
With $35,000, 

Frank Kellar,..of Los Angeles, is. on 
board the Portland with $35,000. He went 
in last-year, mined during the winter and 
last month sold the claim for that sum. 

Briefly, such is the story of nearly every 
miner on board. They all have gold, and 


| it is piled about the staterooms like sa. 


much valueless hand baggage. They at- 
tribuate jtheir- ‘success td “lucky strikes’”’ 
and aver that ‘thousands of people will 
| rush to the Yukon valléy in the next year 


| or two, and after undergoing great hard- | 


ships and*privations will probably return 
proke in ‘health md finances. All of the 


miners lay great stress'on the necessity 
of taking in plenty of supplies and say 
that the proper outfit .will cost not less 
than $500 to each man and that it is advis- 
able to purchase provisions and clothing 
in Seattle. 
The Portland's: Passengers. 

There can be no doubt that the late 
strikes in the Yukon yalley are the rich- 
est ever. Enown. 


-Instances are common. 


where pans of gravel have yielded over: 


$100, and ‘occasionally smuch more. It is 
though, that all of 
the territory where the rich strikes were 
made has been staked and that,so far,as. 
those districts aré concerned it is useless 
for any one to think of making locations, 

But, then, there are other streams, all 
of which are known to have gold-bearing 
bars, but it is extremely doubtful as to 
whether their riclmess’ will equal the 


famed Eldorado and Bonahza creeks of | 


the Klondike. et : 
, Richest Ever Known. 
Following is a list of the Portland’s 
passengers: 


Mrs. E. Gage, C. Berry and wile, Miss | 
i. Nellor, F. Phiscator, F. Keller, Mc- 
|; Kenzie, ©, Anderson .and wife, a A. 
| Branan, ©. Finstead, H. Anderson, W. 


Sloane, J. Johnson, C. EB, Neyer, A. Gray, 


| G. Worden, R, H. Blake, W. Stanley, W. 


\ 


Sims, R.. McNulty, J. Halterman,iJ. An- 
derson, Ji Desroche, T. J. Kelly, V. Lord, 
F. Bellinger, J. E, Poucher, N. Mercer, 


F. Moran, J: Clements, H. @lsen, A. Pro-* 
teau, H. Dore; M. Kelly, H. Granthier, © 


M. Hall, B. F. Purcell, C. Silverlock, P. 
Coteland, J. Bergwin, F. Fabhr, J. Moff- 


ett, C. H. Loveland, Inspector Strickland | 
and wife, Sergeant Hayne, Sergeant En- | 
gel,, Corpora: Newbrook, Constable Jen- | 


kins, Constable Telford, C. Encher, C, An. 
derson, J. HE. Fairburn,,; Miss P. Block, 


| Miss HB. Sedick an@ five’ stéerage. 


CITY oF SEATTLE TO GO,” 


Special Steamer for the North—Taco-’ 


mua, Much Excited. 


Special Dispatch to the Post-Intelligencer. 
TACOMA, July 17.—The special edition 
of the Post-Intelligencer, with its com- 


land with $1,259,000 from the now famous 
Klondike, caused the wildest excitement | 


copies. 

The latest and most authentic news of 
the fabulous finds produced an effect elec. 
trical in its force, People congregated on 
street corners and hatched schemes vary- 


the chartering of steamers. Men who do 
not know the difference between a placer 
mine and an X-ray machine talked of 
making the trip, as ff all required was 


manner that a laborer would pick peb- 
bles = ae of a sand bank, 


plete account of the arrival of the Port-| 


in Tacoma, people almost falling over | 
each other in their endeavors to secure) 


the picking up. of nuggets much in the 


} 


ing from the formation of syndicates to] 


i - employes, po- 
j ‘the fire de- 


cis of sending” Rati Reataiitcs who 
will stake out the claims and do the work, 
the receipts, if there be any, to be di- 
' vided, It is understood that several peo- 
ple telegraphed for berths on the up-going 
steamers this month. 

One report had it on the street, that 
the Northern Pacific people were  consid- 
ering the advisability of fitting: up the 
steamer City ' of Seattle. 


“ON: TO THE’ KLONDIKE.” 


| Port Townsend Reads the P.<1.— 


| Rush to the Gold Fields,, 
ation Dispatch to the Post-Intelligencer, 

PORT TOWNSEND, Wasnh., July. 17:— 

'The Post-Intelligencer’s enterprise in 
chartering a special tug, regardless of ex- 
| pense, to go down the Straits and inter- 
} cept the steamer Portland to obtain: the 
latest news from the Klondike, was the 
talk of the day.. The enterprise was com- 
mended by the ,people generally. 

Between ten and-thirty of Port Towns-~ 

end’s young men will leave in the next 
| two weeks for the Alaska gold fields. The 
| tales of riches and great finds of large, 
glittering nuggets have set the people 
wild, and there: will be a: great’ exodus 
from the lower Sound this fall and next 
spring. 

The watchword is, “On to the Klon- 
dike.’’ 

Mr. Wilkenson, of Nanaimo, one of the 
miners who returned from the Klondike 
with $40,000, the result of three months’ 
labor, says that large and exceptionally 
fine specimens of ivory were found last 
season Solidly imbedded in the icy gravel. 
The ivory tusks of mastodons weighing 
as much as 150 pounds have been found 
in an excellent state of preservation. 
Piles and piles of bones have been taken 
out, and there is every indication that dur- 

_ing some prehistoric period large bands ,of 
mastodons grazed over the great plains 
of the Yukon valley. That was during 
an age, no doubt, when the country was 
subject to tropical influences. There are 
indications on every hand to show that 
rank tropical vegetation once covered the 
great frozen region of the northwestern 
| part of Alaska. While working one of the 
} claims Mr. Wilkenson found a leg'bone of 
a mastodon covered with flesh. It was 
| taken from a bed ‘of ice, and was after- 
| wards sent to the Dominion museum at 
| Ottawa. 


MINERS SHOULD WAIT. 


‘springtime Much Better Than the 
| Wace Present for Going North. 

| SAN FRANCISCO, July 17.—Joseph: La- 
(due, the owner of the townsite of Dawson 
City, Alaska, the nearest town to the 
| Klondike region,,started tonight for his 
home in Plattsburg, N. Y. Besides owning 
the townsite of Dawson, where land is al- 
“ready selling for $5,000, a-lot, Mr. Ladue 
| brought with him enough gold dust to Keep 
|/him in comfort for,some time to come., 

| Mr, Ladue stated to the Associated Press 
_today that there was no doubt of the rich- 
“ness of the gold diggings in the Klondike 
‘region. He thinks there is enough gold in 
the ground to kéep all the miners who can 
| work busy for the next twenty years to get 
it out. Mr, Ladue, however, issues a time~ 
/ly warning to the thousands who are pre- 


| paring to rush to the gold fields this year, 


| He said: 


“There are at present bpauit 3,500 people 
in the country, and that number is about 
all that can be accommodated this winter. 
Provisions are high, as it costs from 10 to 
15 cents a pound to land goods.at Dawson 
‘City, and it is impossible to get more pro- 
visions in this year than will supply the 
present population. If miners rush up 
there this summer, unless they take their 
own supplies, they will suffer great hard- 


supplies sufficient to last at least eighteem 
months. The faresto Dawson City from San 
‘Francisco is $150, and it will cost at least 


man. The st 
pete for Alaska on July 28, and already all 


f the: Yukon, and passengers 


transferred to a river 
000. niles s to Dawson 


ships. I advise every one going up to take | 


$500 more to ‘transport supplies for one 
er Excelsior will leave 


oda. ie na my gaged, . This 
last is year. 
pP-goes to St. /Michaels, at 


ty. Overt; 
from {renana 
ers who are ru 
Bo that way. The co 
-about the middle, of 
until May. The; 
sier will reach Dav 
ber 1, and wil 
in the SHOW.) ni 


Mr. Ladue Bauises people to wait until 
next spring’ before going up, as the facil- 


| ities for carrying them will be greatly im- 
, proved then, 


“weather co 
be oh ae 


son City about Septem- 
ly rear te do their Prospecting 


ASSAY OFFICE. 


Special Treasuty Agent to Investi- 
_ Sate Séattle’s Claims. 

Secretary Ling, of the Chamber of’Com- 
merce, has received a telegram from Con- 
gressman Lewis which promises well for 
the plan of a government assay office to 
be located in this ¢ity. On*Thurs ay Mr. 
Ling sent the following dispatch 4 Con- 
gressman Lewis: ° 

“Suitable building obtainable for govern- 
ment assay office - provided appropriation 
available,’’ 

To this the following reply was received 
yesterday: 


THE 


“Washington, July 16. 


“Hrnest E. Ling, Secretary Chamber of + 


Commerce, Seattle: Director of mint, so 
soon as the secretary of the treasury 
| authorizes, wil’ send special agent ta in- 
| vestigate the Bi Onerey buildings’, 
ygrounds. 


/ “JAMES, HAMIBTON LEWis. Bes 
A special meeting «of 
Commerce and ‘of ‘all interested in the 
matter has been! called for 47o0’clock to- 
morrow afternoon to consider the subject 
| and take such action as may be thought 
best. 


New Route to Kiondike. 

M. J. Heney, of this city, who returned 
to Seattle on the City of Topeka a week 
| ago, stated yesterday that a new route to 
| the Klondike has been surveyed and par- 
|, tially constructeds«by the Canadian gov- 
t ernment. 

} ning over it. The route is by the regular 
passenger steamers to Fort Wrangle, 
frém*which place the Hudson’ Bay steam- 
er is taken to the head of navigation on 
the Stikeen river. From this point the 
| government has cut .the trail ‘to a point 
“on the Yukon fiver, below the rapids. 
The route is said to be popular with 
|.many, i 


Schooner Moonlight. 
Schooner Moonlight, 
Oceanic Facking Company, will leave for 
St. Michael’s July 27. The Moonlight 1s 
practically a new schooner, having been 
built in 1890. The company has already 


for passage, and Manager’ Robertson 
stated yesterday,that he expected to'send 
|| up at least fifty,miners in her. 
| lend them at St. Michael’s, where they 
|| will take the river boats for Dawson City, 


Ho for Klondyke. 


Save time and money going to «the 
Klondyke by taking steamship Portland. 
For passage apply North American Trans- 
portation and ‘Trading Company, 618 
First avenue. Steamer leaves July 20th, . 


| —~HE FLOOD TIDE OF FORTUNE. 


| The importance of the discoveries in the | 
* pstameigese district is not limited, of 
|course, to the returns which may come 
[from the search during the next two or 
thr ee years. There is a vast body of ore 

| somewhere in the mountains, and when 
‘the excitement has died out by the de- 
pletion of the placer diggings, as it must 
do in time, miners with capital will turn 
their attention to the rocks as they have 
|done in California. The streams ints 
lwhich the mountain rills have carried 
down the superficial gold will be pros- 
pected and their deposits taken out, and 
| those who are lucky enough to find the 
pockets where the gold has lodged will 
make fortunes, while thousands more will 
return comfortably well laden with the 
returns made by their rockers and pans. 
Whether or not the stories are exagger- 
ated, there can be no doubt of the won- 
‘derful richness of the. country. 


lasts - ‘ A 
assengers on the Excel- 


anfl : 


the Chamber of] 


Pack “trains are’ already run-' 


belonging to the 


received quite a number of applications. 


She will, 


=e 


N this. upon Seattle a. e 
“Washington can easily be Z 
There will first of all be a rush. 
Parts of the country tenfold as” 
| | great as that of a year ago; and if the) 

[ Niatenove ten continue for a few months, 

next spring will witness such a rush to ‘ 
|the diggings as occurred between the . 
lyears 1848 and 1952 to California, It was. : 
jnot alone the United States that con- 
|tributed towards the millions of people 
| who flocked to the Golden West; they came 
}from all parts of Europe, and even from 
|) Australia and Africa. It was said, ten 
}years after the discovery of gold in Cali- 
|fornia, that as much gold had been taken 
into the state and left there by those who. | 
failed, as was taken out of the river beds, 

| This was, as we now know, @ gross ex- 
i aggeration, but it serves to show what a 

| Jarge amount of money was taken into the 

| new district, and especially to the com- 

| mercial center for the region, 
What happened to San Francisco will 
happen to Seattle; but not without an ef- 
fort. San Francisco will not yield such a 


mining 


prize without a struggle. The newspapers. 
of the state can do something towards 
making Seattle the headquarters for sup- 
ply instead of San Francisco; and the 
Post-Intelligencer, for its part, is taking 
| watchful care of every opportunity. The 
banks, too, should take action looking to 
the extensi®n of facilities for doing busi- 
ness. The wholesale merchants must pre- 
pare for great expansion. And above all 
there must be a determined effort, per- 
sistent and dauntless, to secure an assay 
office for Seattle. It can be done by tak- 
ing advantage of the excitement, which 
will, of course, extend to Washington, 
;} and to the members of congress. The 
urgency of this accommodation must be 
insisted upon by every member of the del- 
egation, and the work can be made easier 
by letters and telegrams to members 
|| Known to be friendly to this part of the 
country. 

We have had some rare opportunities in 
Seattle, and have never failed to be equal. 
to the demands they necessarily made at 
the same time that they conferred bene- 
fits. We never had a better opportunity 
than this, and if the reports are confirm- 
ed by later discoveries of equal magni- 
tude within the next few weeks, it will be 

| no ordinary business matter, but ‘will | 
call for suggestive co-operation on 
part of the _ citizens, with a 
view to what must come next 
spring. It is too late this year to ex- 
} pect much more prospecting—that is, com- 
pared with what will be done next year. 
Much will be dono, considering the difficuls | 
ties and the shortness of the season, but 
it will not be sufficient to unduly tax local 
resources. But next year that tide will ! 
flow which, ‘taken at its flood, leads on = 


|, to fortune.’’ 
: SS 
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FORTUNES. 


Sake pes ac ba 


cf, EAM THE 
“gy CLONDIKE, 


Golden Sapa Brou ught 


by the Steamer 
Portland. 


Seattle Driven Wild by the 
3 Sight of the Great 
Wealth. 


A Great Rush for the Mining Re- 
gions—Steamer Accommoda- 
tions Taken and Hun- 
dreds Are Left. 


Special Dispatches to the “‘Chronicle.”’ 
SEATTLE (Wash.), July 17.—It_ is 
safe to say that never in the history of | 
‘the Northwest has there been such ex- 
citement as has prevailed in this city all 
day long and which is raging to-night. 
It is due to the arrival in this city this 
morning from Alaska of the steamer 
Portland, carrying sixty-eight men 
from the Clondyke gold fields, every one 
of whom brings down a fortune. Some 
of these fortunes are small, some are 
large, but every man aboard the boat 
is able to show at least $5000 in gold dust 
or nuggets, while many have displayed 
to-day for the satisfaction of a wild 
population fortunes of from $25,000 to 
$130,000. 
There have been so many stories sent 


later proved to be without foundation 
that people were reaching that period 
where they refused to credit them. But 
when the big Portland ran alongside the 
Ocean dock at 8 o’clock this morning 


out from Alaska of great strikes which | 


and those sixty-eight men, nine out of | 


every ten miners, walked down _ the 
gangplank struggling to hold up the 
weight of gold which was stacked high 
on theirshoulders, the thousands of peo- 
ple who stood on the dock to receive 
them were suddenly seized with Clon- 


dyke fever, and to-night Clondyke is on |) 
| much about it to you, as I don’t want to 


the lips of every man, woman and child 
of this city. 
believes all that has been said of Clon- 
dyke because they have been allowed to 
crowd into the express offices and banks 
and jewelry stores all day long and see 
for themselves the great stacks of gold 
fresh from the gold fields. 

To-night there is being displayed in 


i -B0! 
3 “Conservative 
the country and w 


| 000 
| wages in the mines were $15 a day, and | 


diggings are only a very small part of | 
it, and there is little doubt that there j 


| Barto of this city: 
\each on Skookum gulch; a tributary of 


Every person in this town || 
of is No. 30, on El Dorado creek, a trib- 


| utary of Bonanza. 


dust in seven hours. 
| ered good ground here.”’ 


the windows of stores gold bricks and 
enormous, pans filled «with 
and nuggets. Whenmrthe excitement 
will dié down no one attempts to say. 
To-night it has not reached its zenith, 


and’ people are so worked up that if | 
they reach the gold field's and there is | 


none in store for them after that which 


they would feel like wreaking awful 
vengeance upon those: responsible for 
the news. 

One could not enter the ticket ‘offices 
of the companies running steamers be- 
tween here and Alaska without wait- 
ing at least an hour. How the steamers 
are going to accommodate all who pre 
pose to go north is ia mystery. 
steamer is expected to sail to-morrow. 
There will not be standing room on it. 
The Portland, which runs direct to St, 
Michael’s and there ‘transfers its 
freight to the boats which convey it to 
Clondyke, will, unless the programme is. 
changed, leave for the North Monday. 
She will carry a mass of humanity 
greater than ever before crowded into 
a steamer for Alaska. The company re- 


fuses to sell more tickets, and many |! 


who. wanted to go iged are com- 
pelled 


gold dusit | 
through Seattle two years ago struck it 


One, 


n who een in 


they speak the | 
truth, claim that ‘there is room for hun- 


dreds of men more. in Alaska. They ad- 
mit that all of the fields in the vicinity 
of the Clondyke have ‘been taken, but 
every river in Alaska is, in their judg- 
ment, filled with gold, which can be se- 


cured if the,men are willing to risk the 
hardships, 


Probably the most conservative man 
who came down on the. Portland is In- 
spector Strickland of the Northwest 
Canadian mounted police. Here’s what }. 
he says: “When T left Dawson City, a 
month ago: there were about 800 claims 
staked out, and there were between 
2000 and 3000 people-in there. We can. 
safely say that there was about $1,500, - 
in gold mined last winter. The | 


\ 


| 


the sawmill paid laborers $10 a day. 

“The claims now Staked out will af- 
ford employment to about 5000 men, I 
believe. If a man is strong, healthy, 
and wants work, he can find employ- 
ment at good wages. Several men 
worked on an interest,or what is termed 
a ‘lay,’ and during, the winter realized 
from $5000 to $10,000 apiece. The mines 
are thirty-five to 100 miles from’ the 
Alaska, boundary.” 

Mrs. E. A. Gage, wife of the son of- 
Secretary of the Treasury Lyman Gasé, 
came down on the Portland. She went } 
north on it and was at St, Michael’s, 
She said in aninterview: ‘‘The country | 
is enormously rich. The present gold | 


are millions only waiting for the mineis 
to come and dig out. The men from the 
Clondyke are not the men to exagger- 
ate, for I have,talked with people whom 
I know to be truthful.” 

Joseph Goldsmith, a reliable man of 
this city, is at Skookum gulch, in the 
Bonanza district. He writes to R. W. 
“We have a claim 


Bonanza, I dare say the richest dig- | 
gings in the world. You have heard 
something about it, no doubt, but not) 
half ‘what it really is. I will not say | 


excite you. The richest thing I know 


Three men shoveled 
out eighty-five pounds’ weight in gold 


rich. Fiv ce of the twenty guards re- 
turned on the Portland with gold i 
amounting to $200,000. The other fifteen |, 
remained in Alaska to engage in min- || 
ing. They went up for two years’ sery- ;| 
ice, and weré relieved a few months: act 
by a detachment that went in over the | 
range from Sitka. The guardsmen were 
handicapped in not being able. to do 
their own work, and made their money 


in mining speculation. They staked out} 


claims, and with the spring rush sold 
them for large amounts. They also 
employed men to work, the claims they | 
had.. The. five guardsmen who came 


| 


down on the Portland will go.to their | 


headquarters in the Northwest Terri- 
tory and receive their discharge. 


FORTUNES OF THE MINERS. 


Estimates of the Amount of Wealth 
Brought Down by the 
f Portland. . ‘in ‘ 
SEATTLE (Wash, July» 17.—Since 
| the steamer. Portland: arrived conserva- 
Ee "e people, who are anxiou to, getial 


| “{ing the introduction of reindeer ‘into 


{| munication with their whaling fleets) 


rus 


1| caused a demand 


3 
v 
1 


That -is consid- |® 
-| tion purposes cost\ 


eport 
sabia but there ap no necess 


dauee But the Vien is. edt e€ er 
‘tained, for the reason that the men who 
made the richest strikes will n b=} 
mit to interviews if they know that they | 
are for publication. All of them intend. 
to return, and they do-not want a rush 
to Alaska. The most reliable news fixes 
the amount brought down by the Port- 
land at close to a million dollars, 
Captain Kidston of the Portland was 
in a position to: know the value of the 
dust and nuggets on the steamer. In 
the ecaptain’s cabin was a large safe! 
and three: large boxes. “There you will 
find, in’round numbers, $700,000,"" said) 
the eaptain. Itis known positiv ely. that) 


“Au we x erie) 

tp oye bg G in ahaa 
fash ue relating to the gold 
a the reindeer eX- 
e brought out in the 
United States 


es ak) 


eos 


| Commissioner of Witicaion Harris, “sub- 
| mitted today. | 
Touching the importance of extend- 


‘| that territory, the report says the rein-* 
| deer stations ought to be able to 
. | furnish 500 reindeer trained to the ha 
| ness at once for the use of the miners 
on: the upper Yukon River . ‘*Tt.w: : 
4 burp Dose? thes ~ComiliNgsioner says, to) 
etail three of the skilled herdsmen} | 
j and 80 trained reindeer to the Yukon! 
region the present summer. If this ar- 
rangement is carried out as instructed, 
an important experiment will be in 
progress during the coming year at the 
gold mines. 
The plan of the bureau has been to) 
arrange a reindeer express’ connecting 
towns in a line from Behring Strait} 
to Kadiak Island. Superintendent of 
Reindeer Stations Kjellmann last 
September proved the practicability of 
this by making a trial trip on this route. 
Two of his party were able to take 
‘| the steamer at Katmai, sailing to 
|| Sitka, in March. When this arrange- 
ment is completed, it will be possible 
for business companies in San Fran- 
cisco and other cities to hold com- 


during the winter north of the Arctic 
circle. , | 
The rush of miners to the recently 
discovered Yukon placer mines has 
for reindeer for 
freighting purposes. In. the original 
plan for the purchase and distribution 
of reindeer, reference was had _ to 
securing a new food supply for the 
famishing Hskimo of the Behring Sea 
and the Arctic Ocean region, but it is 
now found that reindeer are as essen- 
tial to white men as the Eskimos. Last 
winter mongrel dogs for transporta- 
from $100 to $2 

charges from th 


each, and freight 


The excitement in Clondyke is asS/|@/ river to the mountains ranged fro 
' great as it is in this’city. ile a 20 eenty per panne The babys 
reindeer make in a day two or re 

The detachment of mounted police of ¥ltimes the distance covered by do 
the Northwest Territory which passed"! teams, and have the advantage tha 


they can use the abundant moss 
food. 


a 
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WANT se iinet LAWS: F 


Alaska. Indians , will Send. 
Se ‘gation to See the Preside 


CS Tacoma, 
Msi sThe Takou Indians of southe 


= 


3 aid in securing? better laws. fo’ 
Johns' 


son’ last year took. 


Wash., Aug. 7,—(Spec al 


are preparing to send Chief Johnson and 
gSik, tribesmen to Washington to mter= 
view President MeKinley. and enlis his 


Stone. House at the Foot of Chilkoot Pass. — 


eles (From a photograph.) 
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‘the purser, P. P. Ware, had in his 
‘tody over $150,000. In addition to that, 
there were miners aboard the Portland 


who refused to store their wealth in- 


guch a public. place as the captain’s 
eabin, and kept it on their person. 


A visit to the express offices, banks Ne 


lane other places where the gold was 
weighed results in the information that 
the dust footed up in value one million, 
though one will find plenty of people 


Clarence Berry of Fresno, Cal., is re- 
garded as the luckiest man in the Clon- 
cyke. He comes down with about $1280,- 


00. He said in an interview: “Yes, 
; Pve been rather fortunate. Last win- 
ter I took out $130,000 in -thirty box | 


4 


lengths. A box length is twelve by ‘if- 


‘teen feet, and in one length I found $10,- 
000. Another time the second largest | 
nugget ever found on the Yukon was 
taken out of my claim. It weighed tnir- 
teen ounces, aild was worth $231. Ihave 
Known men to take out $1000 a day from 
« drift claim. Of course, the gold will 
be found in pockets, and those finds 
you can rest assured were very scarce. 
“T would not advise a man to take in 
an outfit that would cost less than $500. 
| Fie must expect to be disappointed, and 
the'chances are that he may prospect 
for years without finding a paying 
claim, and again, he may be lucky 
enough to strike it rich. The country is 
wild, rough and full of hardships for 
those unused to the rigors of Arctic 
winters. If a man makes a4 fortune, he’ 


is liable to earn it by severe hardships 

and sufferings. But then grit, perse- , 
yerance and luck will probably reward 
a hard worker with a comfortable in- 
come for life.” 

Villiam Stanley of Seattle is among 
the passengers. He left his son in 
charge of his interest in a couple of 
claims. He went to the Clondyke last 


year and is now returning with nearly || 


$90,000 in gold. | 

‘Henry Anderson, a native of Sweden, | 
and well known on the sound, sold a | 
half interest in his claim on El Dorado | 
creek and is coming back to Seattle | 
with $45,000 in cash, the proceeds of the, 
sale. } 

T. J. Kelly and son of Tacoma wentin | 
last year and made $10,000. The sonisin | 


charge ‘of the claim and the father, is | 


among the Portland’s. passengers. be 
Richard Blake of Dungeness has been. 
successful and is coming back to the 


place where he was born with a big | 


eackful of nuggets. 


William Sloan, formerly a dry goods | 


merchant of Nanaimo, B. C., sold his 
{claim for $52,000, and with the gold he 
took from ‘the miine has come back to 
| civilization. Another man by the name 
j of Wilkenson of the same city sold his 
' claim for $40,000 and is back to stay. 
| Bob Strong of Port Townsend has a 
‘good claim and is ina fair way to make 
a fortune, but his brother, William G. 
Strong, is not so fortunate. They are 
poth working on the El Dorado river. 
Jack Horne of Tacoma, formerly a 
well-known lightweight pugilist 
Puget sound, 
fall and worked. on a ‘Tay.’ 
turning with something over $6000. 
Frank Kellar of Los 
board the Portland with $35,000. 
went in last year, 
ter and last month 
that sum. 
every miner on board. 


‘ Thomas Moran of Montreal brough 


out ~$20,000, the proceeds of five years’ | 


work. He still has interests in severa 
elaims and his partner is looking afte 
them until next spring, 
will go back. 
“victor Lord, an old Olympia loggin 
gs ou 

parts of tite Yukon. 
nterest in two claims an 
ne SPTINByie) 


who say it will not run over $200,000. | 
| 


| fore he came down. 


of 
went to the Clondyke last 
He. is’ re- 


Angeles is on 
He 
mined during the win- 
sold the claim for 
Such is the story of nearly 


when Moran 


t $10,000 after four years 
He 


at 


me out with 
several in 


one of -his--clainis. a 
-. Murcier. worked | three’; m nths last. 
winter ona claim that paid $100-per foot, 


is) 


and on some days would get through a | 
square foot of the claim. | 

Ira McNulty, a young, man from} 
|gan Francisco, brings out $21,000. He. 
went in there three years ago and pur- | 
chased for a song a half interest in 
the claim he has been. working: 

H. Dore, an old sound logger, who! 
formerlymade Seattle his headquarters, 
came back with $30,000. He was in the , 
country about three years, and pur- | 
chased interests in five claims. He 
has employed a manager at $400 a 
month to look after his interests and 
keep men at work during the winter. 

Joseph C. Caslais 6f Montreal has 
from $17,000 to $20,000. He has been on 
the river nine years and is not going 
back. He sold out all his property be- 
He explains his 
small amount of money by saying that | 
he drank up all he made for anumber of | 


| years each winter. | 


J. E. Boucher goes back to Wiscon- 
sin worth $12,000, after three years on | 
the Yukon. His partner, Cc. B. Turgeon, | 
is looking after his interests till next | 
spring. “a 

Joe Bergeon, a Seattle logger, has 
been on the Yukon for five years and 
brings out between $14,000 and $15,000. |) 
He is working a number of men at $15 
a ‘dayo 

Ww. E. Ricotte of Montreal has $23,000 |, 
for his nine years’ work on the river. || 
He leaves several claims in charge of |) 
his partner and will return in the] 
spring. 

F. C. Kelly of California has between | 
$15,000 and $17,000, and is one of the | 
yuungest. men in the party. He will} 
say nothing about his experience on] 
the river, but is going direct to Cali- 
fornia. 

Cash A. McHer, a Swiss, has $8000. 
He went in two years ago and has been | 
working on a ciaim for half the pro-} 
ceeds. | 

Henry Protteau, a Frenchman who 
f formerly lived at Mt. Vernon, is at the 
Hotel Diller. He ieft a buckskin sack 
in the safe containing $3000 in coarse | 
gold. He has the eredit here of being 
the original discoverer of the Bonanza 
| creek diggings, which were the first on| 


the Clondyke. He will not wait till) 
spring, but will go back as soon as hel 
attends to some business matters here. 

CG. Worden; partner of William Stan- 
ley, said: “I went to the Yukon a| 
year ago. We have an interest in a) 
claim on Bonanza creek. How much) 
did I bring out? Well, put down any 
amount; it will be all right. Have we) 
$25,000? That’s a little too high. You! 
can say $15,000 or $20,000, anything that) 
suits, and you won't be far out of the 
way. My home is in Jefferson county, 
N.Y. Mr. Stanley lives here in Seattle. 
I am going back in the spring.” 

It is believed that 500 people will leave 
for the Clondyke in the next ten days. 
The Al-Ki goes to-morrow. She will land 
| her passengers at Juneau, and the trip 


| 


must be made from Dyea overland on) 


t| foots The Portland, which Jeaves Tues- 


1} 
r $150; second-class $125...! 


of food giving out, and reports to the) 


g contrary are ‘not honest. 


Company will 
d| take. any food nort 
» but it. will. pL C 


day for the mouth of the Yukon, wall} 
have the crowd.’ First-class tickets are 


rantee bef 
ut starvation 


| TALE THAT RIVALS FICTION 


Story, of the Wealth in the Clondyk 
Told by One on the Ground. 


SHATTIE (Wash.), July 17.—A lady 

in this city to-day received the follow- 

| ing letter from Dawson City under date 
of June 18th, which contains the fullest, 
| most succinet and accurate account of 
‘the great gold discoveries which has yet 
heen in print. The writer is well known 

in Seattle: 

“The first discovery of gold on the 
Clondyke was made the micdle of Au- 
gust, 1896, by George Cormack, on a 
creek emptying into the Clondyke on 
the south, called by the Indians Bo- 
ranza. He found $1°60 to the pan.on a), 
high rim, and after making-the find | 
known at Forty Mile, went back with | 
two Indians and took out $1400 in three | 
weeks, with three sluiceboxes, The) 
creek was soon staked from one end to | 
the other, and all the small gulches 
were also staked and recorded. 

“About September 10th a man by the | 
name of Whipple prospected a Creek | 
emptying into the Bonanza on No. 7, 
above Discovery, and named it Whipple 
creek. He shortiy afterward sold out 


' and the miners renamed it El Dorado. 


Frospects as high as $4 to the pan were 
found early in the fall. Many of the old 
miners from Forty Mile went there and 
would not stake, saying the willows did 
not lean the right way and the water did 
not taste right, that it was a moose pas- | 
ture, 1t being wide and flat. Both creeks 
were staked principally by ‘Chee Cha-| 
coes’ (new men in the country), and as) . 
early as they could get provisions 250 men 
went there and commenced prospectmg 
by sinking holes to the depth of from) 


|nine to twenty feet, doing so by burn) 


ing down, as the ground was frozen) 


! solid to bedrock. | 


“On November 28d amamby the nane| 
of Louis Rhodes, located on No, 21) 


(Continued on Page 14.) 


as ee TO DRAW SLEDGE 
F nave igh Salat r. Jackson’ Be 
coming Report on the Yukon, 
[SPECIAL DESPATCH TO THE EVENING TELEGRAM. 
WASHINGTON, August 25.—Much interest at- 
taches to the return of Dr. Sheldon Jackson 
of‘the National Bureau of Education, from 
the Yukon. j , 


The doctor is a yearly visitor to that far- 
away clime. _ His errand is to look after the 
Esquimaux and the reindeer stations which 
he has established after years of hard work. 
The result of his work is that a number of the 
natives have been instructed in the breeding 
of and caring for reindeer, which, out of a_ 
small appropriation which Congress has from 
time to time made, the doctor has purchased 
ie da ian and ptt) 314 to Alaska. eg 

i son pointed out f 5 eee 
advantage reindeer have ever dpe fer ae oe 
ing purposes. Not only are the reind ct 
swifter and hardier, but they can live off the | 

oe ce abou ch Alaska, whereas dog 
to be fe ood ¢ 
rest of the pack. arried along with the } 

r, Jackson’s report, which he 

mediately after his. return tipi the vane 
will deal not on with the condition of tHe) 
reindeer, but will set forth his observations _ 
/ in the Yukon and Klondike regions, with | 
which he is thoroughly familiar. ; 
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acer mine dumps of the Clondyke 


“ung suddenly into ine and now attracting. tie attention of die. Ww rl to amazing oath unmea csuepdh riches, The r 
Ba F photographer named Harris, Ww ho was, ~— £0 - busy by the miners that he ran out of material The pho- 
red Price, one ‘of the ime ane who ¢ ime. down with his. wi eae) . | 
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‘pany yesterday. 


$10 Tit 
ANG OF GOLD. 


Hundreds. of Fortune- 
ee Are Hurry- 


Northward. 
FEAAL 4 © 


stern companies Re- 
_ port a Great Demand for 


| descriptions, before 
of the continent had. a chance 0 get there. 
| Of course, some have given good. reasons 
for coming away so early, some are going 
back and all have brought gold ‘enough ta 
,force the skeptics into admission that the 
| discovery on the Clondyis, must Raye been, 
a rich one. 

Ifthe new mines were in any Bednar? 
region, or even as.accessible,as the foot- 
|hills of the Sierras were in 1849; the chief | 
deterring factor that may influence tho) 
gold-seekers would be removed. But the 
region of the Yukon and/its tributary, the 
Clondyke, is so-barren: of food materials 
| that the native Indiang have existed wiih 
difficulty. : 

When ‘the winter shuts the mining camp 
in from the world aid thermometers mark 
the cold at 60 or 70 degrees below zero jit 


ny! 


| is not easy to find: tood. 


a 

yf | 

Joaquin iid Poet, and A, T.} 

~ Hatch¥ Once’a Millionaire, 
on the List 


‘vhose Who Have Returned Revel in 
the Luxuries That. Money Can 
Procure. 


PROSPECTS OF A HUNGRY. WINTER. 


Unless Enterprise Be Used in Send: ng 
Supplies, Some of the Miners Will 
Ajmost Certainly Starve. 


There is every prospect of a. Yukon 
mining boom, i 


“We would not be able to carry all who. 


” 


have already spoken about going,’ said 
Louis Sloss of the Alaska Commercial Com- 
“There has been almost a 
procession at times to ask about the Yukon 
country and to obtain particulars. as fo 
transportation and rates. I think we have 
had two hundred inquirers in a day.” 

The North American Transportation 
‘Company has had a_ similar 
with. applicants, and it is evident that, 
whatever the real value of the Clondyke 
mines may be, the stories brought by. the 
passengers of the Excelsior, have made .a 
decidéd impression upon the public mind, 


a 


“ind that there will bea greats rush 1 Fa 


has been expected. 


Only the dangers from cold and famine }) 
}attention turned toward the north.: There 


keep the exodus within reasonable bounds, 
‘the’ Alaskan shipping men think, and these 
dangers ‘Are admitted to be sufficient tc 
appall. even the most reckless adventurer, 

Joaquin Miller, the poet, will Start for 
the gold’ fields to-morrow mornifg. He 


will go to Juneau by steamer and cross | | 


into the country from there, following the 
river to the mining camps. 


experience | 


The distance | 


he will have to travel practically on. foot.} 


4s 600 miles, and the mountainous country 
is difficult and dangerous. 

>The second man to declare definitely his 
intention of going to the mines is A. T. 
Hatch, who made a\fortune in fruit raising 
‘and lost it. in veal estate speculation. Mr. 
Hatch has secured passage on the steamer 
Excelsior:. This vessel is to depart on the 
28th inst. It is anticipated-that one or two 
‘hundred men will go from San Francisco, 
and that the venture will be made by many 
men from other parts of,the State.» y 

The arrival of the steamer Portland with 


$700,000 in gold and a second: party. of the 


miners is taken as full confirmation: 0 
the stories of the richness of) the’ thin és, 


On the other hand it. accentuates the ques- 


tion min will ask Bet mec! idiuig: to in, 


| cireulars descriptive of thé Clondyke min- 


| in’ this city, but. who hope to aequire for: 


) tunes more quickly in the famous Clondyke 
| miming district. 


/ nia, and was-rated as a millionaire. 


| and, 1 seed Pile over sixty years of age. 


nigérous, north- ‘{that he was not downeast by 


The niiners, who haye depended mainly 
on the supplies brought -by steamer, Say 
that. they have ‘been close to famine at 
times. This winter the scarcity of food, | 
‘it is anticipated, may develop into actual 
famine ‘unless’ the transportation. compa- 
nies or others take precaution to provide) 
adequate supplies before winter arrives. 

There has; already been a rush from all) 
parts of Alaska to Dawson City and» the 
Clondyke camps, and the number of thoselt 
that are going from this State and other) 
Pacific Coast points is very indefinite. If. 
‘at the last moment there should be an un- | 
expected usb of prospectors, with the im- 
portation of additional supplies cut off by 
the close of navigation, staryation would be 
the result. 

If the,matter is left to the transportati on) 
and trading companies the supply of pro- 
Wisions may readily be regulated sO as to) 
seep prices at the proper figure, for the! 
portunity of cornering thé market will, 
se perfect. There is, however, talk of 
one or two steamers going north on inde. 
pendent speculating trip. and in that and 
other ways an adequate food supply may) 
be given at prices not higher than thos- 
-auoted in ‘The Examiner’ Friday. The| 
returned miners say that no man should go 
to the Clondyke without taking. a ton of 
food. - . 

Dispatches received yesterday from Seat- 


: g 
\ There fe ‘room: on: tie Excelsior for 


‘|| which arrivéd ats 


he as ee 


passengers. From present indications i is| 
-almost* certain that applications for trans-|) 
portation will’ be received from twice that | 
number. The Excelsior will not make an- |} 
other trip this season. The North Ameri- 
can Transportation Company, however,, Ww HM 
run two more steamers from Seattle to Daw: ; 
son City this summer. The: ‘steamer; Bort. 
land, which reached Seattle 
start onvthe return trip in a few days,” ‘and 
another passenger boat will sail ‘about Au- 
gust 5th, reaching Dawson early; inis ‘Septem- || 
ber. Navigation is closed by the;ice in Sep- A 
tember, and those hardy gold-seekers who i 
may wish to go to the Clondyke region after} 
the sailing of the last regular steamer wili i 
be compelled to go either st 0 Juneau or St. 
Michaels amd make the. long} Journey Ut 
through the interior on foot or onthe back : 
of some sure-footed animal. t 

The fare from this city to Dawson Ys) { 
$150 first class, and $125 second’ Glass. Thi’ 
privilege of carrying 150 poundsohbaggagay 
is also given. No freight wil Li be carried: | 
Miners wishing to buy supplies will’ be} 
compelled to make their purchases ate St} 
Michaels, and pay 10 cents a pound for the 
transportation of their ‘food anil clothing 
to Dawson. It is customary to ‘obtain at 
year’s supplies at St. Michaels. * The food || 
and clothing. required* by .a single persor |) 
weighs about 1,200 pounds, : ‘so an*item of}! 

$120 for freight charges has. to ‘be taken 
into consideration in estimating ihe cost of |! 
the journey to Dawson. 

The local agent of the.North Americas 
Transporiation Company, says, that every 
inch of space on the steamer Portland, } 
Seaitle yesterday, has been |] 
engaged. The steamer will -leave Seattle 
for Dawson next week, and:is expected to 
}reach its destination about. August 20th. 

The booking of passengers on the Ex- 
| celsior has not tyet begun. 


LIFE IN THE BIG CAMPS. 


Robert Krook has beena priptiand miner 
for many years and has spent four winters 
in the mines of the New Northwest Terrt- 
tory. In his comparisons with. mining in 
'Californian camps “and new districts in 
other parts of the United States he says 
the most striking feature is in the degree 


tle only went to confirm the news that has 
already been published in ‘‘The Examiner,”: 
with particulars of mining successes that 
are fully as astonishing as the stories told 
by the Excelsior passengers: 
Just at this time the civilized world has its 


hare two attractions. 
| his ‘ballon; 


One'is Andree and 
bie other’ isthe Yukon’ gold. 


ON TO THE GOLD FIELDS. 


Stevke in the office of the Alaska Commer-| 
‘clal Company were kept busy yesterday 2 an-| 
Sw ering questions and giving out. maps and} 


ing region. _While a great majority of the 
mén who made inquiries were laborers, not 
a few. came who: occupy. lucrative positions] 


i 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


The most prominent man 
who declared his intention of going to, the |, 
new “gold flelds was A. T. Hatch. Five years | 
ago.Mr. Hatch\owned immense'’orchards in 
Solano county and other parts of Califor. 
Untor: |) 
tunate investments and the general, de. 
pression in, business swept his fortune away, 


| 


‘banks ‘of the sd balykbe When Mr. Hateh 
failed a few months ago he told bi ds 


(and that he would be in comto: ‘ 


of order maintained.” In this ‘Mr..Krook is 
| corroborated by such men as Joseph Ladue 
and Thomas Cook. The latter*has been in || 
almost every mining town in California, || 
Washington and Montana. He is almost 
sixty years of age. He has this to say of 
‘Clondyke: 

“In any other camp but Clondyke I was 
never without a bowie knife, and a ‘gun.’ 
If Lippy had made that strike anywhere 
else there would have been at least fifty 
men shot in fighting over the claims. There 
| has not yet been p shooting or cutting affray 
| in Clondyke, and: as an American I want] 
to, give the Canadian Government credit | 
tor the manner, in which the new district is | 
| controlled. Panda 2 j 

‘AMD of the men speak | in the same strain } 
and seem to, attribute ‘this almost unheard | 


éf state of® ‘affairs in a new mining region | 


to the systeni’ ‘of: ‘granting claims. Cook | 
says that: when’ the poor man’s ready- -money 
mining” ‘Ws done” there’ will’ be found a’great | 
| Governments credit for that. 

Mr. Krook ‘tells how order: was maintain- | 
/ ed’ long- before the Canadian sur veyors. and | 
| mounted police reached Clondyke. He said; 

“Until this spring the men never. put | 
locks on the doors of the cabins and nothing | 
was stolen. You might go into any cabin | 
and see a glass or a tin or two on the shelf. 
full of gold and) no one would think of touech- | 


him. HEN oth |! 


The décision. 
tr ble. he had: to | 
Now they do: mot “have. miners’. laws. 


pany’s sicamer Excelsior jast Monday would 
have guessed at the per capita weaith they 


originals of the passengers of the Excelsior. 
these. meetings of miners. All disputes | They have taken their buckskin pouches, 


‘about claims qeere argued and ad 
judicated. | filled with nativ : 5 Hd 
lin! the same way. iled with mative gold, to the smelters, alt 


oo Oe | | REIS eae cope 
} he long nights | money thar they 
‘inj the winter. As each claim extends only OY tea 


,500 feet up and down the stream, the cabins 
are close together and the men visit one 
another. In the Clondyke, or for that mat- 
ter at Forty-Mile Creek or any of these far- 
away mining camps, the men are expert 
checker players, because that is the prin- 


wore slouch hais, sweaters, jumpers, over 
alls and gum boots when they care be F 
whose faces had not felt the touch of @ 
razor for months, are to-day wearing the 


(Continued on Pare Fourteen.) 
cipal amusement, with whist as the favorite Taverne 


‘card game. . 
“No paper is too old.” said Mr. Krook, NORE THAN 
“to read, We read all the advertisements 
and all’ the can labels. There wasa supply 
of canned lobster at the camp and some man | \ E TON le 
i and peans are the general rulegne Freneh 
jyeines or champagnes. The supplies. are 
short at best and a man must often take | Another Cargo of Gold 


lpacon that he would not throw toa dog, | . 
lor go without. There is usually more whis- Fro mM th 8 Clo n dyke 
Bonanzas. 


j used to put up with the cans wrappings 
hor: ‘sheets from the Bible. We used to com. 
niit the chapters to memory and see who 
could repeat them first without a mistake. 
“The food is neither extra choice noi 
plentiful. But it is expensive. Bacon, ham 
| 


\ky and hardware on hand than anything | | 
jelse. A man only needs ‘a certain amount 
of hardware, and the less whisky he can | 
| get ‘on with the better he is off. 

temetimes a man has tow atch his sup- 


plies pretty elose, and they usually build ‘Steamer Portland Reaches 


Ja. ceache: fanbaos is, a little platfor m set high 


up on light poles. He can then haul HH 2 - Séaitle Wiih Fortunate 
his. bacon and ‘erub’ and ‘cover it with a Treasur e-Seekers: 


tarpaulin. The risk of leaving the ‘grub’ ‘ 
in the' cabin is that the bears eetiatatae te; Sova Te 


They will even tear the roof off to get ia, | hes Teld by Some of Those 


jand there are plenty of the animals. They | 
won’t climb the thin. posts, particularly | Who Blas Made Their, 
wo ‘Pile. 


when the bark has been peeled off. 
“In regard to clothing, a man does not! i 

need much in summer, and in Awintter He Wee cy ie feo ee ae Nien 

istudies comfort, not looks. In winter we | yee . : : : ong ‘ 

' wear moccasins and in summer while sluic- One Caliiornian Who Went in With 

ing gum boots. “I have not had leather | a Grub Staké.cand Is Now 

lon aS feet since I left. Overalls cost $259 | bey Rah 

‘in Glondyke, and ey erything else is in pro- vias j 

jporiion, ean it is a great county to make ane CEN CORR! 


|money In.’ THe y TENDER OE AS A MINER, 
Thomas Cook is familiar wit with the methods . : BE amphi Y 


i 


*¥ 


= . 


of staking out ate in the United States, “Those \A rhe Knew the Least. About Mining 

(38 well as in Canada, and was asked to ; Me bre. the Ones Who Have Made 

| gtate the -conditions under which a miner | i et the Big ier ael 

jcan take up 4 claim under the Dominion | } 

“Government. He said: 

| “In Canada the placer mines are, 88.8 | goeresecssoooceoses 
i|matter of course, close to the water anak The steamer ‘portland arrived 

every man when he makes his prospect is. abi beuttiodycaterday rom) St: 

allowed to stake oif about what he eonsid- V1 5 i Mishacls, Re lina! duchomean 

ere 500 feet. on each side ef the plage UD % perty of sixty-eight miners, 
and down the river. That. gives him the lain teomltpelcieli eines 

‘| width of his claim 1,000 feet, and this width a Oe ova eae 2 

: x h 

f extends, from the river back tothe foot OMe ene: xen «i them Viaroee 

| the mountain, whether it is a canyoD or a ce aaah a Hiaip tanh an cold) 

; 

\ 


3990090008 


plain. Then be puts up his gtake and the te ig walbed at menriy.8700,000; 
Government: surveyor comes along and sets o 
off the 500 feet each way exactly. Every] ©o © © © SSO SSCS SSOOSOSS 
man must pay a license of $15 a year and Ege la 

v < the 
be must: put in three months’ work on a SEATTLE, July 17.—Seattle is gold mad. 


} he yea tf the‘wark is ; 
cits Sen of men Feaily. to | The reports. (Wat preceded the arrival of 
\.the steamer Portland, direct from St. Mi- 


{port him and take the claim, Americans 
like, the Canadian laws ‘petter, than’ ‘the laws) chaels, have been more than verified since 
of the .U ited States because: they kM0\she docked this morning. The Portland 
ns are etter “ae giey and ther] 12. reported as having passed Tatoosh 
apemene eT Island early., last. night, but she did not 

toll “Hl reach here until 8 o'clock this morning. She. 
was met down the straits breast of Port 


COO POOOPOSOOD 


he rd the chair. ;ashore from the Alaska Commercial, oa 


represented. No one seeing these same 

“We , ; , g these, same 
had no trouble during three mem to-day would recognize in them the 

years” pecaiiseall. questions-were settled:-at ’ ae 


heve received in return shining pieces of 


of it in clothes and jeweiry. The men whe. 


all Taal money. ‘There was a ton and a half 


of yellow metal on board. 


filled with Gust and nuggets. The metat { 
is worth nearly $700,900, and most of if was 
j taken out of the ground in less than three 
; months last winter. 
jare as large as an egg. 


Hea were three chests and a large saf* 


| miners 


on board hardiy 
than $7,000 and 


more than $100,000, 


| 


es of Alaska, you 
ing in your blood. 
of gold upon your back, 


T 


Therefore good speed for the frozen shor 
who are bound to go because you feel it stir 
We hope you will come back with a sack 
and if peradventure your bones shall 


| 


=o one 
w. R. HEARST. 


the Postoffice of San Francisco a8 second 


ree aa op 
Ti 


Entered 


-class mail matter. 
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mountains there will be plenty left to 
| risks are yours, and yours:perhaps will be t 


jot of gold 


The eternal chase of the Pp 


Nevertheless if one count in 
met in reaching the new gold fiel 


It seems, if all stories be true, 


be 


than of hardships to be overcome. 


Hi 
Some of the nuggets ; 
f | 


eo 

one or-two have gold worth 4 5 | 

One peculiar feature fa (ol ee 
that the big strikes were trade by 

feet, while the old and-experienced minerg 
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the gold-seeker within a dozen miles of 


| 
| 
| 


In the Captain’s | 


Of the sixty-eight 
a man has less 


tender- ae ! 


” or a halting, 
If one remembers, 


The gold field is in British terr 


ourselves liberally without as 


row, good sir, 


is required, as it seems, is money enoug 
well. 


a grubstake. 
comfortable little grab of our own. 


despoil the Egyptians, and our cous 
the fur seals that we need feel no 


\\ 


'_|MINERS LANDING AND UNLOADING MATERIALS AT THE SITE OF DAWSON CITY. 


e sketch is reproduced from a photograph in the possession of Joseph Ladue. On the right is the first log house erected in the new mining town. The original photo- 
sae graph was taken by Harris, a resident of Dawson. 


Yor BE 


|Freighting is one of the industries i 


A SUPPLY PAGK TRAIN AT CIRGLE OITY. 


n the Yukon country, and white. freighters make, hearly as much money as fo 


miners by carrying provisions to the min 


| 
jvegsel to a friend in San Diego. 
cellent advice about the wonderful Clondyke 


placer mines is contained in it, and in addi- Yukon fifty miles above the Big River. The |tain’s poat was frozen in on the Upper 


‘tion to giving a clear idea of the location of 
|remarkable placers he tells of the manner 


fit. His letter gives quite a comprehensive) 
}estimate of the situation, and according to 
| his statements the mines are the riches; 
placers in the world. He relates a number, 
_of incidents of people who haye pt ranas 
|reached the gold fields. Captain Higgins) 
|thinks the prospects are astonishing, and) 


_ there with a year’s provisions will have a 
better chance to make a stake than in any 
other place in the world. 

The letter reads: { 

“The steamer Excelsior, specially refitted 
/for the Yukon business, sailed from Sar 
_ Francisco Sunday, June 6th, at 2 p. m., 
with fifty-seven adult passengers and fiva 
| children. 

“We arrived at St. Michaels at 4 p. m. on 
the 26th. Our competitor, the Portland, ar- 
\rived on the morning of the 25th. Our river 
|boat, the Belsa, had got down from the 
jmines, but she brought but four passen- 
lgers. On the 28th the steamer Iteau came 
|down with forty-five passengers and gold 
[by the ton. On the 29th came our steamer, 
ithe Alice, with thirty miners and more gold 
jand we discharged freight immediately and 
Bot away on the morning of July 1. The 
weather had been very warm. Think of 74 
‘and 80 degrees in the shade, close under the 
\Aretic Circle. The first installment of re- 
turn we received was fifteen strong boxes 
of gold—over a ton in weight. This was 
the Company’s share. Every miner brought 
his own. 

“After the company’s lot had been stowed 


hree trips between the steamer 
eir treasure. 

nen had been in Alaska 
some three years. Sev- 
se the most fortunate, 
? the Clon-: 
y the rich-. 


states that the laboring mam who can go| 


yke 


est placer ever known. The word Clond 


Some eX-means Deer River aud is called Reindeer 


River on the charts. It empties into the 
geographical position of the junction is 76 
degrees 10 minutes North Latitude, 138 de- 
grees 50 minutes West Longitude. Bonanza 


. of working them, anid furnishes a schedule Greek dumps into Clondyke two miles above poyght a claim 
lef prices of the necessary parts of an out- the Yukon. El Dorado is a tributary of the for Mtn to ase: hint boat dewn the river he 


Bonanza. There are numerous other creeks 
and tributaries, the main river being 300 | 
miles long. The gold so far has been taken 
from Bonanza and El Dorado, both well- 
named, for the richness of these placers is 
truly marvelous. El Dorado, thirty miles 
long, is staken the whole length and as far 
as worked has paid. : 

“As each claim is 500 feet along the creek 
bed there is half a million to the claim. 
So uniform has the output been that one 
miner who has an interest in three claims 
told me that if offered his choice he would | 
toss up to decide. One of our, passengers 
who is taking $1,000 with him has worked | 
100 feet of his ground and refused $200,000 
\for the remainder and confidently expects | 
‘to clean up $400,000 and more. He has in) 
/a bottle $212 from one pan of dirt. His pay 
‘dirt while being washed averaged $250 an 
|hour to each man shoveling in. Two others | 
|of our miners who worked their own clainis 


} on 


rtunate 


es. 


ferder for the bridal gear being a friend of 
my family intrusted the package to my 
care for safekeeping. The gallant Cap- 


Yukon last winter and seeing a chance to 
\buy some ground he invested the few dol- 
lars he had saved and for less than $1,000 
Before the ice broke up 


sold his claim fur $50,000. He and his wife 
came out with me on the Excelsior and are 
their way to Wurope. So the lady in- 
stead of astonishing the Eskimo with her 
| bridal robes will wear them: in New York 
and London. More of the Arabian Nights, 
I admit, but a fact all the same, During 
the strike and when the gol 
came to the surface things brought fabu- 
‘lous prices. Picks and shovels were worth 
$25 each and a whipsaw $100. Moose meat 
sold for $1 a pound; condensed milk, $2 
| per can; eggs, $5 a dozen. During the 
stampede from Circle ‘City a dog was worth 
| $250. Men camped on the way at night 
without even a tent to shelter them, but 
there is no account of any — casualties. 
| Wages were $15 per day, which is the most 
reasonable thing we heard of. 

There are 500 locations that. are pros-| 


‘cleaned up $6,000 from the day’s wash- 
ing. There,is about fifteen feet of dirt above 
bedrock, the pay streak averaging from four 
to six feet, which is tunneled out while the 
\ground is frozen. Of course the ground 
taken out is thawed by building fires, and 
\when the thaw comes and water runs they 
‘wet their sluices and wash the dirt. Two 
‘of our fellows thought a small bird in the 
hand worth a large one in the bush and 


| 
| 


pected and would work on an average \ 
twenty men to each claim if they were 
there, but the best estimate gives about| 
4,000 all told and 6,000 more could find em- \ 
ployment at from $10 to'$15 per day. Every- 
| one holding a location is anxious to get the 
| gold out of the ground and out of the coun- 
| try as soon as possible. And when men could 
| not be hired they let portions of their claims 
to be worked on shares. We have some men 


/sold their claims for $45,000, getting $4,500 
|down, the remainder to be paid in mon thly 
‘installments of $10,000 each. The pur- 
chasers had no more than $5,900 paid. They 
| were twenty days thawing and getting out 
| dirt. Then there was no water to sluice 
with, but one fellow made a rocker and in 
ten days took out the $10.900 for the first 
So, tunneling and rocking, 


' one of the river boats. 


mer she engaged tO marry a young man 
\then a purser but afterwards Captain -on 

I She sent out for her 
ltrosseau to be married during | the winter. 
‘The order caine too late for th 


‘be sent laet season, bu 
all the same. — [ 


goods to 


| with us who have realized from -$12,000 to 
| $15,000 from working this way last winter. 
| And many of those who get in early next 
season will get the same chynce. Some of 
the men who went in with us were engaged 
lat St. Michael’s by men who had just come 
down the river and will work the ground 
/on shares this coming winter. How long 
| this state cf affairs may last no one can 
tell. The ground located and prospected 
can,be worked out in a few years, but there 
,is stiJ] an immense territory untouched, 
and the laboring man who can get there 
with one year’s provisions will have a bet- 
ter chance to make a stake than in any other 
place in the world. 


WHY THEY. RETURNED. 


Ce 


As the first flush of excitement over the 
arrival of the lucky Clondyke) miners sub- 
ides, people are beginning to ask why so 
ny deserted a field whichiwas paying so}, 


4 
! 
} 
1 


te and why many of them eyince no de-, 
sl to return at once to Dawson. 

unanimity of purpose which prompted the 
‘miners to join together has caused some 


‘people to be skeptical and to ask if this is || 


another Cook’s Inlet scheme to induce a 
large volume of travel to the North, only to 


throw the travelers on their own resources }| 


in the matter of getting home again. 


To solve some of these questions a num- || 
‘ber of miners wore interviewed at the Russ || 


; House last evening, and the answers they 
give are apparently satisfactory. The men 


Seattle represent a comparatively smal) 
proportion of the population of the new 
itewn of Dawson ang of the Clondyke work- 
}ers. { 


| sess, and has no thought of returning to the 
mines, stated that when he left Clondyke 
Dawson City had a population of 1500, and 
| the first beats to reach there when the ice 


jthe mining town. 
“Wow is it that you came down at this 


Summer when 
Northwest Territory?” 
asked. 

*T worked on a ‘lay’ and as soon as the 
sluicing. was through there was nothing to 
‘keep me there,’ he said. “I got my share 
‘and that was all I had to wait for. I went 
to the man who owned the claim and asked 
him to give me a ‘lay’ and he said he 
would for half of the waste. Then my part- 
mer and I went to work while the owner 
worked for himself on another part of the 
claim. I began work forty days before the 
water came, and my partner and I sluiced 
all the dirt in our dunip in five days’ time. 
There was $33,500 in the sluice boxes when 
jwe got through. The owner of the claim 
| took $16,750 and my partner and I got $8,375 
jeach. The man that owns the claim has 
| got it still and we have no further interest 
in it.?? 

“How many of the men who came down 
failed to get anything?” 

‘“‘Wone. All that came down made money. 
‘Some of them only got a few hundred dol- 
lars. Others made a great deal.” 


the days are long in the 
Mr. Stamatiu wag 


“How does it happen that you all came| 


down together?” 

“Those of us who had made money ona 
‘lay’ wanted to get the coin and, and those 
who had claims left their partners there 
and came down with their gold to bank it. 
Some of us were poor men and did not want 
so much and when we got enough we were 
flad to leaye. J came down'to St. Michaels 
on the steamer Beila. She and the Alice 
Game to Dawson.as soon as the ice was 
broken. They were the two steamers which 
made the first trip down to St.. Michaels. 
When we got there the Excelsior and the 
Portland were waiting. Those who wanted 
to come to San IWrancisco took the Hxcel- 
sior, which left on a Wednesday, and the 
others who were going to Seattle took the 
Portiand. There is another thing, too. 
Some of us preferred to bring down our 
own gold. The Alaska Commercial Com- 
pany wanted the men to insure their pile, 
but I don’t think any of them did. They 
stowed it in their state rooms and kept an 
eye on it.’’ 


“How is it that the news of the big strike | 


did not reach here before now?” 

“The first strike in the Clondyke was 
made toward the end of August. I don’t re- 
member the man’s name, but he came down 


to Forty-mile to register his claim and we| 


heard that he had taken out about $1,200 
{number of miners and prospectors went 
up from Forty-mile to Dawson and before 
they got there everything was frozen tight. 
The men just staked their claims on luck, 
as you might say. They went to work dig- 
ging and piling wp the dumps all winter 
and did not know what they had until May, 
when the water began torun. The longest 
time it tales to sluice the dump is about 
two weeks and then they’ all knew what 
they had. Some were anxious to get down 
and cash in.”’ 

“Are many of the party who worked all 
winter still on the Clondylke?’’ 

“Plenty of them stayed right there.” 

‘What do they do in the summer?” 


“All summer, after the sluicing, they do! 


ground washing, just as miners do in the 
placers in, California. You can Work all 
year on the Qlondyke, eee ea only 
wash when the watét is rumping, |) 


“ ae 


The! 


who have arrived in San Francisco and in || 


Gon Stamatiu, one of the men who has |) 
| made all the money he says he cares to pos: 


'broke up began to add to the dwellers in | 


| time of year instead of working all through | 


HOW 1060 TND. 


Questions which interest “prospectors 
|particularly are how to get into the Clon- 
dyke and how to get out of it again. These 
‘queries are answered best by Thomas Cook, 


| who has mined all over the Pacifie Coast. | 
He. said: ‘ 

“The steamers which leave for St. 
| Michael’s island now will enable passengers 
| to go right up the river and reach the 
Clondyke just before the winter closes in, 
unless it should freeze unusually early. 

Getting in by way of St. Michael's ig all 

right now, but once in the mining district 
| there will be no getting out that way before 
the spring. It is 1,800 miles from the Clon- 
| dyke to St. Michael’s; and as there are no 

roadside houses it would not be possible for 
a man to pack on a sled sufficient for him- 
| self, his guides and his dogs. The dogs need 
to be well fed, and up there feed costs a 
dollar a pound, 
i he, only: way into and out of the Clon- 

dyke in winter is by way of Juneau, over the 
| Summit and across the lakes, a distance of 
about 700 miles. It has been done in legs 
than a month, but for a tenderfoot it is well 
to count upon one month at least. The | 


in dress and habits. 
live and stand the cold. It is useless to 
wear leather or gum boots. Good mocca-| 
sins are proper snow shoes and absolutely | 
necessary. I have made the trip myself, | 
and I would not go without a good guide and | 


strong, healthy dogs, with plenty of feed | 
for them. ; 
“The only dangerous point is the crossing | 
of the summit. When I went over the 
moon was shining and there was not a] 
breath of air, but sometimes the winds are | 
dreadful, and it is as much as a man’s life 
is worth to try to cross. I never heard ofa | 
man losing his life there; but I have known | 
them to lie in their blankets under the snow | 
trying to keep warm, and haye their feet 
badly frost bitten. Sometimes those who 
Avant to cross the summit have to wait so] 
jong for fair weather that they run out of | 
provisions and must turn back, but when | 
the ice first sets, early in the spring, it is 
usually safe enough to cross. Once over | 
‘the summit, which does not take more than | 
la few hours to cross, it is easy going either | 
way. 
OA the rest of the journey is pleasant | 
enough. From the Clondyke to Lake Lind- |, 
erman is all down hill, and the colder it ig || 
the better the traveling, because the snow || 
is not more than eighteen inches to two feet || 
deep, and is as light as feathers; further- || 
more, when it’s very cold there is no wind, || 
and it is the wind which is hard to bear. 
“Indian guides are necessary to go ahead 


night.” 


STILL) HAS | HIS. 3 PLUK, 


A. T. Hatch, who has spoken for passage 
to the Alaskan gold fields on the Alaska 
Commercial Company’s steamer Excelsior, 
which is to leave here on July 28, was in- 
quiring yesterday of returned miners about 
the clothing worn in the North and about 
other points concerning the trip. 

“Tf I can get my affairs in shape by the 
28th I will go,’ he said. 
which I may have to experience will not be 
a new thing to me. I had been in mining 
before I went into the fruit business. What- 
ever anybody else can stand Ican. Tama 
pretty old man in years, but I’m as hardy 
as a burro. I don’t mind the discomfort. | 
have lost a large fortune, but I am young 


enough to get another. I want to be in 
Dawson City this winter. I understand a 
man ought to have $1,000, to pay for his 
ticket, buy what he needs in Alaska, and 
get ready for operations.’ 


THE CRAZE IN NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK, July 18.—The past twenty- 
‘four hours bas seen come to the front at 
least two thousand Argonauts, who will 


wisest thing to do is to imitate the Indians | 
They know how to} 


“The hardships | 


“more forty-niners 
Union. It would not | 
Lif this city should, within | 
ne ths, assuming a corrabora- || 
tion of.the marvelously favorable reports, 
be more largely \represented in the boats | 


slowly stemming the currents of the Yukon | 
than will the entire Pacific Coast. 


Some notion of how the craze is spread- 
ing may be had from the fact that within 
forty-eight hours an advertisement eall- 
ing for those who desired to join an expe- 
dition to Alaska and who had from $500 to 
$2,000 to invest was answered by more than 
1,200 applicants. 

In this particular case there was some 
misunderstanding, inasmuch as the com- 
pany publishing the call is, in the main, a 
trading company, while the applicants 
were eager to go as prospectors or to ally 
themselves with whatever might be ‘‘grub 
stakes’? concerns. However, thirty-two 
men have enlisted in its service and will 
start for the Clondyke region within three 
weeks. They will go as employees of the 
company, essentially, but in the event of 
their striking a paying claim or becoming 
interested in one, the company will aid 
them by advancing money sufficient to de- 


velop promising strikes. 

| The interest displayed is evidence that 
the fever has reached the town and an in- 
|dication that one of the largest colonies 
/ which: will winter about the gold-bearing 
‘region will be composed of New Yorkers. 


EXODUS FROM SEATTLE. 


SHATTLHA, July 18.—One hundred men 
took passage to-day on the steamship Alki 
for Alaska. At 5 o’clock the lines were 
east off, and as the steamer slowly drew 
out into the stream she dipped a courtesy 


to the throng on shore, which was replied |- 


to with cheers and waving handkerchiefs. | 
On the Alki’s upper decks were many 
men well known in this city. 


In the forward hold there were 900 sheep, 
nearly all of which are to be driven over 
the divide. In the deck pens there were 
sixty-five head of cattle and thirty head 
of horses. Fifteen of the horses will be 
ridden by the men herding the sheep and 
cattle. The other fifteen will be used ta 

'pack freight. ‘There were 350 tons of gen- 
‘eral merchandise, mostly miners‘ supplies 
and outfits. If a list of. the freight were | 
printed it would show a provision against | 


| Starvation that included every imaginahle|| 


delicacy, and much fresh fruit and vege- 
tables figure as items in the bills. Every 
inch of the Alki’s cargo and passenger space 
| was taken, and those who went from Seattle 
| made up 86 per cent of the entire passenger | 


of the dogs and to prepare the camp for the |, list, while all of the freight went from here. 


| Other men will join the ship at Port Town-! 
| send and Victoria. | 
| While the steamer was taking on her 
|freight it was necessary to stretch lines to) 
lprevent the crowd from choking up the 
;gangways where the crew and longshore-| 
jmex were loading. As the Alki slowly| 
| pulled away from the dock, straining at) 
her bow line so as to clear the Puebla, which| 
lay partly across the slip, the people on) 
board sent up a cheer, ‘‘Hurrah for the 
Clondyke!”’ and the crowd on the dock an-| 
Swered back with its good-bys and hopes) 
for the luck of the adventurous ones. 


—______| 


The first-class accommodations of the 
_steamer Queen, which sails next Friday, 
have all been taken; so have those of the 
Portland, which sails for St. Michael’s 
| Tuesday. The Pacific Coast Steamship 
Company has already sold many reserva- 
tions for the Mexico, which goes north next 
Sunday, and many places have been taken 
for the same steamer from San Francisen. 
The upper rooms for the Mexico have al-| 
ready been given out, | 


LIKE SACKS OF FLOUR, 


SEATTLE, July 18.—John G. Nixon of the | 
firm of Nixon & McConnell of this efty has 
just received a letter from Captain Frank } 


be on the way to the Clondyke region just 
as s00D as arrangements can be made fo 
_transportation. oe : 


and spreads the news of the gold fields on 


ithe Yukon, everybody that can raiseastake | 


‘will be pulling out for the river. It is sim- 
ply wonderful. In the company’s office the 
gold is stacked up in sacks as if it were flour. 
There is over $2,000,000 worth of dust and 
nuggets here to go out on the steamers. If 
I were-twenty years younger I should be 
tempted to go to the mines myself.” 


ANOTHER ROUTE OPENED. 
| emt 


| TACOMA (Wash.), July 18.—An entirely 
Inew trail to the Clondyke has just been 
lopened by the British Provincial govern- 
‘ment via the Stickeen river. The distance 
|from the river via Telegraph creek is 150 
miles, and 300 miles from Clondyke to Wort 
\Wrangel. Some miners made the trip over 
jthe trail ia eight days. With this route 
jopen, it is claimed there will be little dan- 


iger of a food famine at the mines this win-, 


ter. 


FROM CADET TO MINER. 


‘Russell Montgomery, who Mysteriously 
| Disappeared rrom the Annapolis Acad- 
emy, Traveled Into the Far North. 


PORTLAND, Ore., July 18.—Russell 
Montgomery, the United States Naval ca- 
det who disappeared from Annapolis over « 
year ago, bas been heard trom in Alasisa. 
He writes to his father, J. B. Montgomery, 


jhas taken a claim in the famous Clondyke 
district, and is now working it successfully. 


liated him that he left Annapolis without 
Neavying any word behind him, and although 
‘his father had used every effort to find his 
son, nothing has been heard of him until 
yesterday, when the letter from Alaska was 


EAPERT 


“When the Portland gets back to Seaitle | 


Young Montgomery failed in his examina- \ 
jtions at Annapolis, which fact so humil- | 
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HUMAN PACK ANIMALS ON THE GREAT YUKON. 


Means of transportation in the gold fields of the far north are confined to boat and dog sledges and the natives. Indian men 
and women are employed by the fortune-hunters to carry in their supplies. 


THE CLONOVKE 


The Great Golconda of |. 


the Yukon Fooled 
Wiseacres. 


Old Mining Men Laughed at. 
the Tenderfeet Digging 
in a Moss Patch, 


How Fortunes Came to Those 
Who Are Not Authorities 
on Geology. 


A Harvest of Gold Where Smart 
Ones of Dawson Said There 
Was None. 
! 
'THEORIES AND DIVINING RODS 


'a well-known capitalist of this city, that he || 


The Sole and Cheeriess Possessions of 
Alaskan Engineers Who ‘Knew Al} 
I bout Finding Mines.” 


i 


If the race is not.always to the swift, nor 
the battle to the strong, neither is fortune 


received, always to the wise. 
| 


In the frozen gold fields of the Yukon and | 


| Clondyke there are solemn mining experts 


who can hammer knowingly on a piece of 
ore, put it through assaying fire and tell to 
| the ultimate peny-weight what it will ‘“‘go 
|to the ton.” 
They are still there. 
They are expert metallurgists who, when 
tehawn. a nugget. can tell whether its crys- 
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jas are octahedral or tetrahexahedral, 
And when led to a newly discovered vein 
of gold they can'tell you in many learned 
words whether the formation is Paleozoic, 


| Silurian, Devonian, or Carboniferous. . 


' These experts are still gracing the Valley 


| moss patch, 


‘of the Clondyke with their brililant nied 


ence. 

10 Somehow they didn’t find fortune, for 
while they sought to trace the links that 
bind the ravines of that Arctic Golconda to 
the geological ages, other men who don’t 
know the difference between a Paleozoic 
period and an exclamation point, carried 
off the nuggets. 


These knowing.miners had their divining 
rods of willow and witch hazel and these 
they tried on the reputed finds on Bonanza 
Creek, but the rods failed to dip toward the 
claims of the neophytes, and so the old 
miners laughed and told the tenderfeet to 
go further afield. 


Then, foo, the water of Bonanza Creek 
didn’t have the gold taste, and the experi- 
enced experts shouldered their rods and 
other instruments and solemnly marched 
back to Dawson, leaving the idiots of ten- 
derfeet to dig hopelessly into a worthless 


Yes, fortune smiled on that Clondyke 


red a 


derfeet’’ who Stumbled out of beaten paths. 


colony, but with a suspicion of humor in 
the smile, as Zangwill would Say. It was 
the raw recruits, the inexperienced men 
who found gold. Fortune awaited the “ten- 


Here is the story as told by Arthur Perry, 
in a letter written from Dawson City under 
date of June 18: : 

The first discovery of gold on the Clon- 
dyke was made the middle of August, 1896, | 
by George Cormack, on a creek emptying 
into the Clondyke from the south, called 
by the Indians Bonanza. He found $1 60 
to the pan on a high rim, and after making | 
the find known at Forty Miie went back 
with two Indians and took out $1,400 in 
three weeks with three sluice boxes, 


| 


F 

The creek was soon staked out from ore 
end to the other, and all the smal! guiches 
were staked and recorded. About Septem- 
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ber 10th a*man by the name of Whipple 
prospected a creek emptying into the Bo- 
nanza on No. 7 above Discovery, and, 
named it Whipple creek. He shorily af- 
terward sold out and the miners renamed 
it El Dorado. 

Prospects as high as $4 to the pan were 
found early in the fall. Many of the old 
miners from Forty Mile went there and 
would not stake, saying the willows did 
not lean the right way and the water did 
not taste right; that it was a moss pasture, 
it being wide and flat. 

Both creeks were staked, principally by 
“Chee Chacoes’’ (new men in the country), 
and as early as they could get provisions 
about 240 went there and commenced pros- 
pecting by sinking holes to the depth of 
from nine to twenty feet, doing so by 
burning down, as the ground was frozen 
solid to bedrock. 

On November 23d Louis Rhodes located 
on No. 21 above Bonanza, and got as high 
as $65 80 to the pan. This was the first 
big pan of any importance, but nobody 
would believe it. Soon after large pans 
were found on both Bonanza and W!. Dorado 
and each creek was trying to outrivai the 
other. 

This is probably the richest placer ever 
known in the world. They took it out so 
fast and so much of it, that they did not 
have time to weigh it with gold, scales. 
They took steelyards and ali the syrup 
cans were filled. ; 

Such is the history of mining camps. 

That which has’ happened in the Clon- 
dyke region, happened in the Coeur 
d’Alenes, in Montana, in the Transvaal 
and in Australia. Experts went in to these 
mining regions with profound metallurgical 
theories; there they expounded, elaborated 
and proved their deductions, and many of 
them are still there, unable to put up their 
reports as collateral for a railway or 
steamship ticket out of the country; while 


less pretentious adventurers whose nearest | 


approach to knowledge of volcanic action 
was their intimacy with the convulsion 
brands of mining camp whisky, carried gold 
away by the bucketful. 


The coming of these two argosies, the} 


Portland and the Excelsior, is particularly 
dramatic, inasmuch as official reports from 
the Yukon district have discouraged pros- 
pecting there. The eleventh census reports 
of the United States, in treating of the 
Sixth Alaskan District, in which Forty- 
mile creek is situated, declare that the ore 
of that region is too low grade to be worked 
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at a profit. The Government mining engi- 
‘neer who made the report also explored the 
'British Northwest Territory for several 
‘hundred miles, amd to him there was no 
lure of fortune in the ore he assayed and 
ithe gravel he panned. ‘ 
In his itinerary he passed over the very 
‘ereeks whence a crew of ordinary citizens 


engineers ahd write big-worded reports for 


brought over two tons of gold dust and nug- 
wets. 

| It is.a parallel chapter to the history of 
the gold find of the Witwaters- 
lrand.. For years there had 


den in South Africa. Tradition said that 
the ancient mines out of which the gold for 
King Solomon's Temple had come were lo- 


Boers. : 
Many attempts to discover this great reef 
failed. Finally the British Government de- 


and it chosé its most eminent metallurgists 


mous Witwatersrand reef, cr the Rand, as 
it is popularly called. There they deter- 


the entire surroundimg country. 

There was no lumber, and they wanted a 
house; so out of the loose rock abounding 
they constructed comfortable headquarters. 


who haven’t the genius to be great mining | 


imposing Government publications,’ have i 


mined to stay until they had fully examined | 
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THE, SFORE HOUSES: ARE: BUILT ON <SHILTS. 


In the gold fields of the north it is as difficult to keep supplies and provisions as it is to obtain them. 
dogs eat everything they can find, and mjners build small storehouses, or 
supplies, f 


Bear and naiteat 


“caches,” on stilts in which to preses@® their 


ingmen of the N= spoiled the reputation 
of the Alaskan experts. 
An inquirer wishing to get some definite 
knowledge of the ore formations in the 
Clondyke valley sdught one of the fortun- 
ates who returned on the Excelsior. The 
! man was found comfortably seated and 
smoking a cigar at the Occidental Hotel. 

“You came down on the Excelsior?’ he 
| was asked. 

“Yes, Iam one of the company.’’ 

“Do you mind stating the extent of tha 
fortune you brought with you?” 

“Well, something over $20,000.” 

“T want to know about the country uy 


been} there; is the general run of the gravel low 
vague stories of a great gold field hid-| grade?” 


“T don't Lnow what you mean.”’ 
“Why, the gravel, is it low grade?” 
“Low grade?” he repeated. “I don’t know 


cated somewhere in the republic of the} what ‘low grade’ is; ] suppose that’s a min- 


ing term.’' ' 
“Well, are n't. you a miner?” 
“Oh, no, I don’t claim to be a real mining 


termined to settle the matter for all time, }|man.’’ 


The real mining men are still in Alaska. 


to go down there and exploit the country.|It costs quite a sum to get home, and divin- 
A corps of these distinguished scientists |ing rods and expertness in locating gold de- 
pitched their camp on what is now the fa-|Posits by the taste of water flowing over 


the metal will not be accepted in payment 
for tickets in the office of the Alaska Con 
mercial Company. 


——— 


JOAQUIN MILLER GOING. 


“Never since 749 has gold arrived in tons, 
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Grave men they were, and erudite. Nota 4nd this arrival of gold in tons is going to | 
yock or even a piece of shale escaped their tear down the bastile, which means gold 
hammers and furnaces; but all to no pur, | tied up in stockings and buried in teapots. 
|pose. Their retorts showed nothing but) Within forty days’ there will be a change in 
valueless slag; and they so’ reported to her the condition of affairs, greater than we 
Majesty’s Government. i fever knew.” 

Afterward a Boer farmer, a simple-mind-) -Thus spoke Joaquin Miller, the prospec; | 
ed sheep herder and hunter, discovered that; tor, miner, farmer, author, lecturer and 
‘his pigs and sheep were grazing on top of a) Poet, last night. 

'gold mine, He sold out for a fortune ang) “! rather enjoy the prospect of this trip 
| the boom began. tot adventure, experience and information,” 
In the progress of the great smelting he continued. “I am taking it with many 


work that ensued, the rockhouse of tha ideas in view, one of which is to show what 
British mining engineers was pulled down) 4 man of my agecanido. My tickets lead me 
and its walls and foundation sent to the ‘© Dawson, the center of the present excite- 
batteries of one of the big mines. _ 

The metallurgists had built their 
out of the surface croppings of the 
ous gold reef! ae 
Just so have these pla 
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\, “I believe we are in the heart of th 
ultuous movement we have had 
bee: 


m1 ng to the mines 
will strike t 


: ment. That is only about 5,000 miles from | , 
house here. I shall come back, God Willing. 9 J 


reers 

c all the stance) 

eave th uts.on- 

| armor should not boast Gath him who put- 

teth it off ~ | 

“What am Lgoing to do there? I’m going 

to work, I’ma miner. If aman of my age 

cam go into the heart of the mining country, 

there are many young men who may do the 

Same thing and thus leave the congested 
districts of the United States. 

“Tn the meantime, I exult that Americans, 
after the leadership of California and other 
new States of the north, have beem the men 

}who widened out the other fifth of the 
| United States into the British possessions. 

“T will carry with me some sausage made 
at Mazatlan. It is rather hot. It is very 

jhet. It dries up, and when you put it in 
water it increases in size. I’m going to live 
jon that. Ym not going to. starve. 
|On my way I shall speak at Ash- 
‘land, at Oregon City, at the Chautauqua, 
| Olympia, and perhaps on shipboard. I be- 
lieve a man can get clothes anywhere, and 
food, too. I’ve been in Persia; when the 
|Shah wanted me to take a retinue, and [ 
|didn’t have a gun. I’m going without *« 
pistol or a popgun. Wherever the heart of 
humanity is to be found, it will be found to 
be fair, and you will get all you want. £ 

hall say that the people of Dawson are as 

hite as the people of Washington, and 
probably more civilized. 

“Tt will take me six months to reach my 
destination. There are 600 miles of portage 
from Juneau. That is as far as it is to San 
Diego. I am to see the greatest mines on 
the globe—the greatest, perhaps, that have 
ever been in the world.” 


THE: POOR MAN’S ROUTE. 


H. Wittenberg, manager of the Portland 
Cracker Company, who is well acquainted 
with Alaska, said yesterday that the poor 
}man’s route to the mines is via Seattle. 
| By the Alaska Commercial Company’s 
route a person is saved much bother, Mr. 
| Wittenberg said, as he is ‘taken to St. 
vane |Michaels on the steamer from San Francis- 
vy 'eo, and is then carried on - flat-bottomed 
boats on the river for 1900 miles to his des- 
tination; but this route is more costly. The 
necessary outfit cannot be purchased until 
Alaska is reached, and the fare is more than 

}a person can get to Alaska for on the other 
\ [rette via Seattle, Juneau and Dyea. The 
journey is a hard one on the latter route, 

but hundreds. of dollars can be saved on 
|the passage and the outfit, he said. On this 
| eran at least $500 is needed to start out 
| with. 
| As to clothing, Mr. Wittenberg stated 
|| that good flannel underwear and heavy win- 
|ter clothing are all that are needed to keep 
| warm in Alaska, even when the thermome- 
‘|\ter is 75 degrees below zero. Many people 


|}@o not close the windows. of their 
‘|rude houses when the cold is most 
‘lsever. Furs are not necessary. Rub- 


| ber boots are needed only when washing in 
the digging. The summer months, when 
||the thermometer goes up’to 85 degrees, are 
uncomfortable. 
/| In summer, the sun rises early and seis 
‘ \|late, and there are only a few hours when 
|| it is not shining directly on Alaska. During 
|| these hours, which are one anda half ortwo 
hours on each side of midnight, there is 
{| twilight. -In winter the conditions as to 
|light and darkness are reversed, the sun 
‘| shining for a short time only each day. 
[hi sae. 
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A DREAM OF RICHES. 

A question almost of international in- 
terest is as to, what amount of money will | 
| be taken out of the Klondike district this 
‘season, and more particularly what is the | 


| prospective productive capacity of the re- 
gion. Any attempt to answer this ques- 
ecessity | be speculative in 


| have come out of the district. 


prospective production for the Klondike 
region, might be figured out which would 


dwarf “all the gold regions of the world, - 
enormously increase the world’s supply of 
; the precious metal, and even cause alarm- 


ists to view the new discoveries as afford- 
ing a possiblé menace to the stability of 
the monetary systems of the civilized 
world. Applying this ‘reasoning, the fol- 
lowing facts are authenticated so as to be 
beyond cavil; The Portland brought gold 
of the value of $1,000,000 at least to Seattle; 
the Excelsior took one-half as much more 
to San Francisco, and according to reports 


there are still $2,000,000 in treasure at St. a 


Michaels. The-Klondike district had some | 
400 claims worked during the winter, and 
Some 2,000 or more men were engaged on ™ 
the work, of whom probably 1,500 ore: | 
working for wages of $15 per day. The re- 
turning miners assert that the claims | 
treated extend but a few miles up the 


creeks, and that there is room in the dis- | 


trict for 5,000 claims of the size allowed by 
the laws of the Northwest Territory. Of 
the located and worked claims there is but 
a single one which has proven to be a fail- 
ure; all are enormously, almost marvel- 
lously productive. So far but 104 miners 
They left 


| about June 18, and when but one-third of 


the miners’ work of sluicing had been 
done. Nearly every one who came out 
did so for some personal or domestic rea- 


/son, with no intention of quitting the 


country; and the claims from which their 
gold was extracted are still beingsworked. 
Without exception these miners report 


| that some of the men still on the ground 
| are doing far better,than the wealthiest of 


those who came out. What gold has come 
out is the net profit of the miners, after 
paying in dust wages to the men who ex- 


| tracted it at the rate of $15 per day. 


Accepting all this as true, and 
statement above is thoroughly authenti- 
cated, it appears that the holders of one- 


| quarter of the claims on the Klondike, in 


f 


| less than one-third of the summer work- 


| ing time, took out almost three and one- 


half millions of dollars, after paying out 
wages which certainly must have aggre- 
gated at least one hundred thousand dol- 
lars, besides what money was spent for 
provisions, etc., at the enormously high 
prices which prevailed in the Klondike 
during the winter. On this basis of rea- 
soning it might appear that the Klondike 
region would produce twelve times the 
amount which has already been brought 
out, or $42,000,000, an amount which abso- 
lutely staggers belief. On the same basis 


; of reasoning, if only one-tenth of the 


ey 


claims which may possibly be worked 
have been located, and the new ones av- 
erage as well as the old, there might be a 
possible annual production of gold from 
the Klondike region until the claims are 
worked out of $420,000,000, or approximate- 
ly twice as much as the present total an- 
nual production of gold in the whole 
world. 

This might be carried still further. Four 
or five thousand will cover. the whole 
number of men who have up to this time 
ventured upon and just tentatively com- 
menced the work of prospecting the Yu- 
kon basin, a region of country greater in 
extent than all the rest of the mineral 
sections of the United States collectively. 
On almost every creek yet explored gold 
has been found in quantities which would 


By fairly logical methods of rescontae a 


ma ally — great in any. 


every | 


to the new gold fields will equal if not ex- 
ceed that made to California in 1849. With 
one hundred thousand new men on the 
ground, as there will be within the next 
few years, possibly within a year, the re- 
| sulting possible-output of gold would be 


absolutely inconceivable and incateutaiane 
| All of this, however, is not intended as 
a sober forecast of what may be confi- 
‘dently looked for, It is only intended as 
| pointing to a possible result, which in de- 
gree is only a trifle more improbable than 
the first stories from the Klondike ap- 
peared.. It must be conceeded, however, 
that an estimate of $15,000,000 as the pro- 
duet for the present year for the Klondike ° 
region is coldly conservative. s 


——— 
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TORE FOR THE KLO KLONDI i 


The Steamer Al-Ki Sails Away | 
With One Hundred Men. 


* — 


| HEARTS ARE FULL OF HOPE, 


> it 


To the Land of the Aurora Where a 
Hale of Yellow Hangs in the Sky—]| 
Men Well Known in Seattle Don] 
the Miner’s Garb—Great Crowds on 
the! Wharf. to Bid Them Adieu—/| 
Some Pathetic Imcidents of the 
Going Away—The Larger Number 
of Passengers Are From Seattle— 
Most of Them for the Gold Kieids. | 


One hundred men took passage yester="} 
day on-the Pacific Coast Steamship Com- 
Pany’s steamship Al-Ki for Alaska. a | 

At 5 o’clock the lines were cast off, and : 
with hopes high in their hearts, with ; 
cheers and fluttering handkerchiefs, these 

|-men answered the honest wishes for their 

Godspeed and safe return. The steamer) 

slowly drew out into the stream with her ~ 

nose pointed up the bay. She dipped ge 
courtesy to the throng on shore, and with } 

her engines pushing her gr adually ahead, ° 

faster and faster, she ‘circled about op-" : 

posite the city and started on her long |) 
journey toward the land over which ™ 
hangs a halo of gold in the: clear blue |* 
| of ‘the northern sky. On her upper decks 4. 
there were many men well known in. Se- |) 
attle. Men who have walked through the 
| business life of a teeming city; who have — 
| been identified with its growth and de- | 
| velopment, and who have watched it rise ~ 
from its pile of ashes to the proud posi- ai 
tion it occupies in the world of commerce. — 
They are going to. apply the same enér- 
gies that have helped make Seattle what + 
it is to the carving out of new fortunes | 
in the far north. For some success’ | 
awaits, and for the rest, what? q 

Lured from. a city that is on the thresh- | 
old of an era of great prosperity by the } 
stories of the wealth that waits only for 
the hand to pluck it from the frozen } 
ground they have gone to join the caravan 7 
that is crossing the backbone of the conti- | 
nent into the Widorado beyond. They stare | 
the hardships and privations, of the jour- 
ney squarely in the face, and challenge: 
fate to return them empty- -handed—somg 
of them will not return at all. 

Seattle nerve and Seattle brawn will aca 
complish much, and when another year. |, 
swings round there will be those who } 
have helped to garner the harvest of gold” 
and who will teil of the adventures with } 
|| the satisfaction earned of success. The ~ 
| procession will be one of ships loaded with — 
buoyancy and the dreams of fortune, and 
with many these dreams will be a reality. 4 
It is best not to predict failure, for those 
who have started for the new field 


nies are as golden 

shes, and on the other 
always in the shadow. $ 
The Al-Ki was scheduled. for 9 e elotle 


to 1 o’clock. in the afternoon, and then 
the ship waited for the last freight, that 


was not stowed aboard until 5 in the even- | 


ing. Men who have’ worn the habili- 
ments of civilization in their contact with 
its affairs crowded the upper decks ar- 
rayed in the nondescript garments of the 


miner and the fortune hunter who brave | 


‘the snow and ice of the Arctics. Several 
months ago the same steamer that sailed 


north yesterday brought down from Alas- | 


ka 300, miners and prospectors from the 
Cook-inlet country. The freight was one 


,of disappointed, hopes,.few among. the | 


PmMany. having earned--their. expenses. 
There were stories of but limited success, 
and few talked of returning to the inlet 
and its features—Sunset City, Turnagain 
arm and the other names familiar at the 
time—were soon forgotten. 

It is but right that the Al-Ki should 
start away again on a voyage of redemp- 
tion, with the prospects bright and every- 
thing promising. When the Al-Ki came, 
with’ a few who. accounted themselves 
lucky, early last winter, their little hoards 
of dust and fiakes of precious metal were 
looked at enviously, even when accom- 
panied by the stories of the difficult land- 
ing, the freight and supplies left for the 
rising tide to cover and all of the hard- 
ships of the brief. campaign. The hun- 
dreds of others cursed their luck and the 
country, and swore that they would never 
fo north in search of gold again. Some 
of those who went yesterday were among 
the people from Cook inlet who came 
down last winter. This time they have 
been encouraged to try again. The little 
phials of dust and flakes have been re- 
placed in their minds’ eyes by the cans 
and bags of golden nuggets. There .was 
no. deception, and the banks of Seattle 
and the people who melt the nuggets into 

i bars can. attest the values of the Klon- 

| dike. 

i The Al-Ki, as has been stated, was 

| scheduled to leave at 9 o’clock in, the 

| 

| 


morning. At 6 o’clock many of those who 
were to embark for the north were on the 
wharf perfecting  ftnal arrangements, 
They were accompanied by many friends, 
and by the time the steamer was due to 
sail the wharf was crowded. As the day 
wore on the crowd was augmented, and 
suggested in its personnel that which 
| greeted the Cook inlet party last winter. 
At 1 o’clock, the hour set for the afternoon 
to which the sailing had been postponed, 
it was impossible to get a foothold on the 
whatf where the Al-Ki lay. Adieus had 
‘been said a dozen times, but still the 
yawning hatches swallowed the freight 
that went over the sides in slings and nets, 
Forward of the wheelhouse pens had 
been built for horses and cattle that were 
being shipped, many of them to go to the 
gold land to feed the miners during the 


next. long winter. In the forward hold |{ 
there were more than 900 sheep, nearly all | 


of which are to be driven over the divide. 
In the deck pens there were sixty-five 
head of cattle and thirty head of horses. 
Hifteen of the horses will be ridden by 
the men driving in the sheep and eattle; 


the other fifteen will be used to pack fk 


freight in with. There were 350 tons of 


‘in the morning.’ The titae was changed | 


general merchandise, mostly miners’ sup- | 


| plies and their outfits. If the things listed 
in the freight lists were printed it would 
show a provision against starvation that 
included every imaginable ,delicacy, and 


items in the bills. 


senger space was taken, and those who 
went from Seattle made up 86 per cent. of 


. freight went from here. Other men will 
‘join the ship at Port Townsend and Vic- 
-toria. 

'. Following are the names of the Seattle 
passengers: 

J. A. Bennett, A. B. Buck, Dr. J. Brown, 
Fred Bremer, M. Maresne, W. H, Hill, 
Mrs. W. H. Hill, J. C. Romine, Mrs. EB. Mm. 
Smith, D. W. Ward, Ralph Schrack, A. K, 
Faber, BE. M. Ward, T. J. Harris, Robert 
Evans, J. B. Corey, J. C. Boatman, Mm. 
Keenan, Thomas Keenan, BH. R. Buck, A. 
Henneken, L, C. Dabbett, W. B. Goodrich, 
J. R. Wilson, J. Wright, C. E. Pfeifer, J. 


en, H. B. Donahey, D. A. Mc- | 
H. Hendren, ai S| mick John M. 3 


Gilvery, Dan A, Stewart, EH. J. Kelly, J. 
‘ -H. Holland, Thom c in, Richara 
Wood, Ag \ B 
Burton, 


much fresh fruit and vegetables figure as; 


the entire passenger list,, while all of the | 


' Layhue, Mrs. J. M. Layhue, Daisy. Boyn-' 


Every inch of the Al-Ki’s cargo and pas- | 


| @ man sat unnerved. 


, to go on-her journey. 
were waved, and then it-was all over. ‘ 


Joseph Geiner, A. Me) 
A. E. Tambell, E. 8.” ron 
gen, J. B. Kenney, Ss 

nett, W. S. Shanks ; Ae S. Jef- 
freys, Mrs. M. Matton Mrs, E. McLean, 


*L. “H. Little’ B, Raymond,” ‘HL VR: Ray-"| 


mond, Annie Hughes. fy 

Thirty-four of th Baove list went. to 
Juneau; one went’ 
Wrangel; thirty of the remainder went 
“9 Dyea and twenty oleae to Ranchi 
ay. 

While the steamer owas taking on. her 
freight it was necessary to stretch lines 
to prevent the crewd from choking up 
the gangways when-the crew and lonz- 
shoremen were loading. In the great 
warehouses the scene looked like a fair. 


The goods were piled high, the crows- 


jostled and swayed. Red-shirted, sweat- 
ing men pushed trucks loaded with boxes 
and bags. It dénly needed the braying 
of a brass band. .Inm secluded corners 
men and women sat ‘talking in low tones, 
holding each other’s hands. 
His wife’s arms 
were about his neck, her head was on 
his shoulder and she was. sobbing. He 
was going to Alaska and leaving her be- 


‘hind. Then baby boy stood beside his 


mother, his tiny hand elutching her dress. 


\ His big eyes were wide open watching 
the scene of excitement, oblivious of the. 
| pain of separation. 


He tried to drag his 
mother to the sunlight, where the men 
were talking loudest, but she only erane 
the closer.: , 

As the shadows erow long it Beaea: 
The taking on of cargo was completead. 


| Hoarse voices directed the casting off of 


lines, and the echoes of the din of a few 
moments before - were lest among the 


| beams and rafters of the building. As 


the Al-Ki slowly pulled away from the 
dock, straining at her pow line, so as to 


clear the Puebla, which lay partly across | 
the slip, the people on board sent up a°| 
cheer: ‘Hurrah for the -Klondike,’” and | 
| the crowd on the dock answered back 
| with its good-byes and hopes for the luck 


of the adventuresome ones. The last 
line was cast off, and the Al-Ki was free 
Handkerchiefs 


Women with tear-stained faces hurried 


| through the crowd; the handkerchiefs 


that were waved adieu were pressed 1o 
aching eyes. 
srief of those who felt the going away, 
and stepped aside. 

The first-class aceommodations of the 
steamer Queen, which sails next Friday, 
have all been taken, so have those of 
the Portland, which sails for St. Michael’s 
tomorrow. The Pacific Coast Steamship 
Company has already sold many ‘reser- 
vations for the Mexico, which. goes north 
next Sunday, and many places have been 
taken for the same steamer from San 
Francisco, The upper rooms “for the 
Mexico have already, been given out. 


Other Departures and Arrivals. 
The steamship Umatilla sailed yester- 


“day morning for San Francisco with the 


following first-class passengers: 
Max. Schwabacher, 4% T. Gilvin, Mrs. 


Gilpin, L. B. Gilpin, Mrs, G.; Schlumpf, , 


Miss Schlumpf, Mrs. G. Markus,’ J.° M. 


ton, Lillie Boynton, Mrs. W. Boynton, 
H. D. Livingston, Mrs. H. D. Livingsion, 
Mrs. M. Myers, .W.. B.) Girard; Mrs: W. 
B. Girard, Miss. Mary Polk, John Talbat, 
Henry Boyle, Mrs. J. Mills, Mrs, W. H. 
Moody, F. C, Schernstein, James Byrne, 
ir., F. 'E. Dingley, $..R. Woodward, 


Peter Swanson, Nellie Williams, N. Blas- | 


bery, E. S. Emmons, Mrs. J. H. Einhorn, 
A. J. Hart, E. Michael, Miss S.. Jacobs, 
Raymond West, Mrs? eS W. West, Peter 
Falk, Mrs. Falk, Moses Quenville, Mrs. 
P. Van Loan, Mrs. J. H. Sears, ‘Charles 
Muller, Mrs. R. A. Cotterill, W. Smith, 


Genevieve Markus, Jeanette ‘Livingstone, 


Eloise Livingstene, Henry. Livingstone, 
H. Dodge, Harry \ West, Mabel “West,. 
Myrtle Van Loan, Miss Hattie abaesall 
F, Soule, C. L: Drésbach, Miss: hie tris : 
loney, Miss Frances.) T Murp 

Kerr, Miss Mary’ Ro 4 , Jam Bi } 
Mrs. James M. Black, CG. Fo 

Fogg, W, Hy -McCor , «Mrs. - 


uglas, and-one to: | 


‘In.one place’ 


The careless. respected .the | 


bringing a full cargo and passen 


| the Queen were greatly gratified to learn 


-The Pacific Steam Whaling Company has | 


| the/spring run. The Pacific Steam Whal- 


| large cannery plant at Kenai river, Cook 


| pass an average of twenty thousand sock- | 


» practitioner of medicine. He argues that 


_ Alaska, all that is necessary for the 


neo “cargo. caren 
‘The City of Puchi arrive al 
yesterday morning from San 


STEAMER ‘QUEEN ARRIY. 


The Big Excursion Boat noneeee Se- 
attle Frem Alaska-—Ju- 
: neau Excited. 

The steamer Queen arrived in port last | 
night from ports and places of interest in | 
Alaska. One place of general interest 
that the Queen did not go, however, was 
the, Klondike, but Capt. Carroll said to a 
reporter of the Post-Intelligencer that its 
effect. on the city of Juneau was percept- | 
ibly felt. Capt. Carroll denies the reports | 
sent out that there is not an able-bodied 
man in Juneau, and that all have gone to 
the Klondike. Merchants in the metropo- 
lis are very short of goods, having out- 
fitted prospectors and miners until stocks 
have run extremely low. It is undeniably 
truethat many men from the Alaska towns 
have gone to the placer diggings inade- 
quately supplied with food or money, and 
that many hardships and privations will 
be endured by those who have tempted | 
fate in the interior. Miners who ‘have 
been well supplied when going in have | 
beenvgreatly imposed upon by  shiftless 
men, who have depended upon living upon 
the bounty of those with food and the 
milk of human kindness in their composi- 
tions. The miners have posted notices 
along trails and routes to the gold-fatten- 
ed country that men without provisions 
would receive scant welcome. 

While these notices have undoubtedly | 
had their effect. on some, others have gone 
on to starvation and crime, as they will 
not be supplied by the more fortunate 
who have preceded them. | 

The effect of the recent strikes at Daw- 
son City have not made themselves fully 
known at Juneau, except for the corre- | 
spondence that has come out from the 
new district. Seattle was ‘the first city to 
feast its eyes on the riches eine the Port- 
land left St.. Michaels. 

The few Alaskans who came down on 


of the appointment of C. S. Johnson, of 
Juneau, to the position of United States 
attorney for the district. Johnson was ap- 
pointed to the same position in 1889, going 
north from Nebraska. His prosecutions | 
were so vigorous as to win for him an 
enviable. reputation, hence the exulting | 
of Alaskans at his present appointment. 
Reports from various salmon fisheries in 
Alaska are that fish are very scarce. The 
fishing season at Orca has been very poor | 
so far and a small pack will be made. | 


packed to date 15,000 cases of red salmon, 
and the Alaska Packers’ Assoeriation 
‘about 8,000 cases. Prospects for the pack | 
at Cook inlet is very good, fish having 
commenced to run fairly well. Af Kar- 
luk salmqn have just commenced to run, 
and the outlook is not encouraging for | 


ing Company and Hume Bros. have built 
two large cannery plants at Karluk ‘this 
season. The Pacific Steam Whaling Goth 
pany is at the present time building a 


inlet. 

The manager of the Oceanic Packing 
Company at Point Roberts says that from | 
the company’s four’traps near San Juan 


eye salmon are being taken daily. nigh 


| a heavy run is unprecedented. bs 


Will Practice at pada 


Dr. J. S. Klober, of this city, aecom- 
panied by his wife, will leave Seattle early 


in August for L Dawson City, in the Klon- 
dike district. It is not Dr. Klober’s in- 
tention to go to the mining district as'’a 
mirer. or prospector, but as a regular 


with the many who are swarming over 


ithe mountains and. up the @M kon |} 


there. will be those who will need 
services of a physician. With this ines | 
he will carry with him into the wilds of 


of men who will want a d 
j ting experiment t u 
d he must be thorou 


} 


| 
| 


! 


} 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
) 
| 
| 
\ 


_is one member. of, ie 


(o} “symptoms of the Klondike 


‘topo 
| ago, and has been exposed to several 
| mining fevers since without ‘any symp- 
toms of a recurrence of the complaint. 

| This inoculation occurred just twenty-one 
years ago, when for the first time it was 
| learned that the wilderness of the ex- 
| treme northwestern corner of the conti- 

nent had golden treasures for the adven- 
| turers to find. The Cassiar excitement, 
' which broke out in 1873 and raged with 
| more or less virulence for three or four 


| years, was occasioned by the discovery | 
of rich placers upon Dease creek, a trib- | 


utary of the Cassiar,,which stream rises 


down in a’ southeasterly direction, its 
mouth being in Alaska. 
Dease creek country that the Canadian 
Pacific proposes to extend its road into 
the Klondike region, thus making a new 
route which will be éntirely within Brit- 
ish territory,.6xcepting, a few miles 'at the 
mouth-of the Cassiar ‘river, 

Capt Sullivan “was one of the Cassiar 
adventurers. He went into that mining 
region in 1875, at which time the rush 
was the greatest. In many respects the 
| country was identical with the Yukom 
There is the same character of timber, 
and :the winters are fully;as severe. It 
is located at the summit of the great 
northern watershed. From it streams 
flow to the Arctic, to the Pacific and to 
the Yukon and ultimately to Bering sea. 
Plenty, of gold was taken out, the placers 
were fairly rich, but the short season and 
the cost of provisions made it impossible 
to make very much, ‘save with the few 
exceptionally rich claims... Capt, Sullivans 
recolléctions of his hardships, the severe 
winters, the terrible toil of ‘carrying 
heavy packs over moumt&in: trails, ‘a 
above all, his complete failure to find ‘any 
wealth to compensate for the toil and 
suffering, has forever wearied him of any 
furthering hankering after fortune in the 
frozen north. He is proof against min- 
ing fevers, and looks philosophically upon 
the many victims of. the epmpiaaat now 
on the police force. 


RON CRAWFORD’S CLAIM. 


A Bonanza Which He Came Very Se 
Losing. 


From one of the miners who returned 
from the Yukon-on the Portiand, the full 
particulars were learned of Ron Craw- 
ford’s tribulations over his mining claim 
on the Klondike and the happy result. 
The story of the case in full” is as’ fols 
lows: 

Mike Kelly, the well known pioneer; 
who resides in South Park, went in to, 
the: Yukon last summer with his’ son. 
Mr. Kelly, sr., made but a flying trip, 
but during it he and his son located a 
number of claims on various creeks, with’ 
the agreement that they would work them 
and share equally. When Mr. Kelly final- 
ly decided to come out he left his son on 
the last claim located, the one on the 
Klondike, which camp had not, however, 
obtained the distinction which it has at 
present. 

Mr: Kelly on his return home was hard 
-up*and needed money pretty badly. He 
wanted to go back to the Yukon the fol- 
lowing season, and naturally he wished 
to leave his farnily well provided for. 
Ron Crawford was anxious to go to the 


Yukon. -They° met and Kelly made a 
proposition to Ron to sell him his half 
interest in all the claims for a round sum 
in the neighborhood of $1,000. Ron hus- 
tled for thirty days, spouted his jewelry, 
chattle mortgaged, ete., and finally made 
up a pool of himself, Hannum, Treat and 


|} one other, and put up the money, taking 


a deed to the property. Then he resigned 


Lv 
) ice ‘department who has mani- . 


in the Northwest Territory. and flows | 


It is from this | 


ee 


He was inoculated several years || 


| it is worth anywhere from $100,000 to $300,-) 


‘and his dadoctatee were to have ae 


the claim, but should pay to the English 
syndicate $1,500 out. of the clean-up, while 


the Kellys should refund to the syndicate} hath they could kill. 


land were limited. ' 
" iter ; Pind of flour and twenty- | 
ve pounds of beans each, with what. 
The country — 


$5,000, or half the purchase prices This ahounds in the finest bunch grass I ever” 


was satisfactory all around. 

The claim is No, 50 below Discovery, on 
Bonanza creek, and is right» on the pay 
streak. The returning miners say that. 


|, 000, with the odds in favor of the latter| 
figure, so Crawford’s investment on the, when the Klondike and all the streams 


his position as clerk of the municipal | 


court and started for the Yukon. 


| No ‘one should go without fur robes. 


On his arrival there, to his dismay he | 


found that young Kelly, not knowing of 
) his father’s actions, had sold the claim 
| to a syndicate of Englishmen for $10,000 
in cash. This was the condition when 
ike Kelly came on the ground. The 


The whole matter was final- 
the gold commissioner, wh 


ter at once said that Ron’s rights must 


| Klondike district and came out. on 
| steamer Portland. 


| reported, the effect of a 


modest fortune. 


CAPT, FAIRSAIRN TOME, 


Tells Everett of the Klondike—Thou- 
sands in the Open Air. 

Special Dispatch to the Post-Intelligencer. 

EVERETT, July 18.—Of course Everett 
has caught the Klondike fever; in fact, 
it has had it for several months, but the 
recent discoveries have materially raised 
the temperature. 
formerly master of the steamer Florence 
Henry, who went up to Alaska in April, 
came home with the party of Klondike | 
miners on the steamer Portland, and gave 
his family a delightful surprise by drop- | 


on Chestunt street, near Everett avenue, 
was thronged. with visitors today, to 
whom he cheerfully imparted all the in- 
formation he could about the famous gold 
fields. Capt. Fairbairn left Dawson 
City June 18, after having spent about ten 
days prospecting. The captain confirms 
all the stories told by Clarence Berry and 
others who have struck it rich in the 


“There is a sample of gold washed out 


| in the district,” and the captain handed 


to ‘the correspondent of the Post-Intelli- 
gencer a small box of the glittering stuff, 
among which were several nuggets worth 


| from $5 to $10. All the trading is done in 


gold dust at $16 to the ounce Troy weight 
for cash or $17 per ounce in trade. 

“The biggest find I heard of,’’ he’ said, 
“was $2,000 from two buckets, equal to 
twenty-seven shovelfuls, and they didn’t 
use any quicksilver, either.’’ 

To a friend who was 
freights, the captain said that at the pres- 
ent time, when .the snow is off the moun- 
tains, freight is packed over by Indians 
from Dyea across the summit, a distance 
of twenty-nine miles, for 14 cents a pound, 
A man should take plenty of clothing and 
provisions. He did not find provisions 
plentiful. Several cases of scurvy were 
long-continued 
diet on salt meat. ‘This, however, can be 
avoided with care, as cranberries: grow 
abundantly and wild onions and wild 
rhubarb abound. Moose and cariboo are 
easily shot and feathered game is to be 


| had in season. 


“How is Dawson City located?” 
“Tt lies on low, marshy ground at the 


| junction of the Yukon and the Klondike. 


Small sternwheel steamers run up the 
Yukon for 300 or 400 miles above Dawson 
City.. There are about fifty log cabins ‘in 
the town, and innumerable: tents. ‘Some 
of the miners' live in the latter all win- 
ter. It is, as you aré aware, in British 


| territory, and the camp is under the direc- 


tion of a gold commissioner. It is an or- 
derly camp and one of the few places 
where honesty is the best policy. You 


\ 


inquiring about | 


can hang a sack.of gold dust on the out-+ 


side of your cabin and it is perfectly safe. 
One saloonkeeper has $160,000 in gold in a 
little Shack and he never locks the door. 
There is a small saw mill in operation, 
and it is running day and night. ‘The tim- 
ber is chiefly spruce, and a. tree that will 
square nine inches is considered a good- | 
sized tree. 

“The mining locations are all taken on 
the Klondike, but there is plenty of other 
country just as promising. Berry’s big 


| Klondike will certainly realize for him a} freeze solid. 


saw. Thesurface soil for about a foot and— 
a half is composed of moss or peat. Scrape 
this off and you come to frozen gravel as 
hard.as steel. This is what they dig out 
and wash when the warm season opens. 
About the 1st of October winter sets in,” 


Very little surface digging is” 
done. The general method is to’ sink a 
shaft four by eight feet to bedrock, and 
then dig out a ‘room’ twenty-five feet 
square, piling this earth on the dump ‘to be, 
washed... These ‘rooms’ are - limited to. 
twenty-five feet square for the reasow that | 
they cannot gét natural ventilation for a 
room larger than that.’’ 

“Do you expect to return 


soon, «eap= 


| tain?’’ 


Capt. J. ‘HE. Fairbairn, | 


“Yes 
the 28th of this month. 
Portland, which leaves 


The steamer 
Seattle on: the 


| 25th, will make St. Michaels at the mouth 


| of the Yukon in 


‘ping in upon them last evening. His home | 


the | 


about thirteen days. 

From there by steamer to Dawson? City 
will take from twenty-three ‘to twenty- 
five days. We expect te go by way “of 
Dyea and over the summit. On arriving: 
on the other side we shall go down’ the 
river in boats about 300 miles to the’ bie 
ity of the Klondike.’ 

“Ts the camp in pretty healthful condi- 
tion?’’ 

“Yes; there was: little ‘sickness except 
the scurvy I have mentioned, and some 
cases where miners’.were suffering from — 
the -effects of imhaling foul gas in the 
mines, but generally'speaking “the clithate| 


| is healthful.” 


C. A. Creese and two others will pe-with! 


I hope to get away again about 4 


| 


| Capt. Fairbairn when they leave Eyerett, 


The captain saw James Keyes, of Byer- 


| ett, working on the Klondike at $15 a day’ 


and a good 


| 


{i-who is doing well. 
| Everett whose eyes are turned to the } new. 


q 


strike was made on the Eldorado. If a | 


man has money and grub to sustain him 


while prospecting he is all right, but the | 
| mine owners) now have all the men they | 


want, and if a man goes in depending on 
work to get along his chances are not good, 
They 
are indispensable in the winter, and almost 
impossible to obtain. A man might pay 
$40, $50 or $60 for a good robe here and sell 
it readily there for $150. The Indians do 
not tan hides and furs, and do not seem to 
Pewee. We ii4 is 
e country is a sportsman’ S paradise,” 
continued Capt. Fairbairn. ‘Trolling in a 
th one can easily catch 


| 


Twelve, Hundred ei Each 
With $500 to $2,000. ea 


“lay,’’? which promises a rich: 


return. He also met there ex- Prosecut- 


| ing Attorney John F. Miller, of Seattle, 


There are many in’ 


gold fields with a determination to* trys 
¢ their luck. 


XBW YORK WEIS 


Out Furiously. 


‘They Only Await to Arrange | 


Their Transportation. 


| Klondike Fever Breaks’ 


| Eager Men Hasten to Answer an 
sib 


Advertisement—Trading Companys 
Receives Innumerable Offers to 


Grubstake—One Party. Will Start 
Within Three Weeks, as m=) 
Pployes of Their Company, Bat 
Will Share in Any Big Strike The 
May Make—New York Will Send a 
Great Colony to the Yukon—Sam 
Franciseo Mint Closed to Gold De- 
posits Until Next August. 


been touched itil the: ‘Alas! 


: 


“The past twenty-four hours has geen |” 
come to the front at least 2,000 Argonauts, |’ 


who will be on the way to the Klondike 
region just as soon as arrangements can 
| be made for transportation. 
This city furnished more Forty-niners 
than any state in the Union. It would 
not be strange at all if this city should, 
‘ within the next six months, assuming a 
' corroboration of the favorable reports, be 
‘ more largely represented, in the boats 
slowly stemming the currents of the Yu- 
‘kon than will be the entire Pacific coast. 

Some notion of how the news is spread- 
ing may be had from the fact that within 
forty-eight hours an advertisement call- 
ing for those who desired to join an ex- 
pedition to Alaska, and who had from 
$500 to $2,000 to invest, was answered by 
more than 1,200 applicants. 

‘In this particular case there was some | 
misunderstanding, inasmuch as the com- | 
pany publishing the call is in the’ main a | 
trading company, while the applicants | 
were eager to go as prospectors or to | 
ally themselves with what even might be | 
“grubstake’’ concerns. I 

However, thirty-two men have enlisted | 
in its service, and will start for the Klon- 
dike within. three weeks. 

They will go as employes of the com- 
pany essentially, but, in the event of 
their striking a paying claim or becom- 
ing interested in’one, the company will 
aid them by advancing money sufficient | 
to develop promising strikes. 

The interest displayed is evidence that 
the fever has reached town, and an indi- 
cation that. one-of the’ largest. colonies 
which will winter about the gold-bearing | 
region will be composed of New Yorkers. 


MINT WON’T RECEIVE GOLD. |. 


San Francisco Cannot Take 
From the Klondike Until 
August 1. 
Special Dispatch to the Post-Intelligencer, 

SAN FRANCISCO, July 18.—The mint 
in. this city is temporarily closed for the, 
usual annual clean-up, and for the count- 
ing of the coin on hand, preparatory to 
the turning over of the mint to the new 
superintendent, 

Therefore, it is announced that no de- 
posits of gold or other bullion will be re- 
ceived until August 1. , 

Some of the adventurous argonauts who 
came to San Francisco expecting to ex- 
change their nuggets for minted twenties | 
were surprised and disappointed to fina 
that they ‘had arrived in the midst of that 
annual event known as the “clean up,’” | 
being the period of annual settlements of | 
accounts between the mint authorities and | 
the treasury department. During this pe- | 
riod receipts of deposits of gold is sus- | 
pended and issuance of coin is likewise | 
suspended. | 

The clean-up usually occupies about | 
twenty days and begins on the 15th of | 
June, but this year, owing to the fact 
that there is to be a change of sunerin- 
tendents, a considerable extra amount of 
labor is entailed upon the treasury ex- 
perts in checking up accounts, counting 
coin and bullion and attending to an in- 
finitude of details accompanying the 
change of administration. 

When it is known that in addition to 
the usual stock of bullion and coin to 
be counted there is $46,000,000 in standard 
silver dollars locked up in the yaults, it 
will be understood that the task is, no 
mean one. Messrs. B. F. Butler, William 
A. Lampson and Joseph Firebaugh are 


Dust 


| March, having never been there before. 
, On the steamship Al-Ki en route to Ju- 


; and I met Charles and George Worden, 


' Klondike, stopping first at the mouth of 


‘foot, and I figure that we have fully | 


Failed to Appear When the 
Sailed—Ticket at Port To. Eh , 
PORT TOWNSEND, July 18.—One pas 


senger on the steamer Al-Ki was met here | 


by a deputy sheriff in compliance with a 
telegram from Seattle. The circumstances 
were that two men were to start from 
Seattle for the Klondike. One took all 
the money, bought the tickets and went 
aboard the steamer. The other man 
failed to show up at sailing time, and his 
partner left with both tickets and money. 
He explained matters to the sheriff, and, 
left his partner’s ticket and $50 and went 
on his way rejoicing. eorge B. Snyder 
was the man who was left behind. 

Of the sheep on board the steamer up- 


wards of a dozen have already died from || Chance gulch above discovery. 

pected for three miles on I 

| could not tell the best place to locate dis- 

covery claim. The man making a discov- 
ery of a creek is entitled by law to stake 
a claim and take also an adjoining one opr 
in other words, two claims, so you see he 
wants to get in a good 
ereek or gulch, 


suffocation. 


STANLEY’S GOOD LUCK. 


The Hardships and Success of a Se- 
attle Man in the Klondike | 
Mining Region. | 

William Stanley, one of the argonauts | 
who came back from the Klondike on the | 


four blocks below Jackson, where he} 
owns a small five-room house. His fot 
ily, consisting of a wife and Seven chil- 

dren; have struggled along bravely dur- + 


ing his absence in search of wealth. 
Speaking yesterday to a  Post-Intelli- 
gencer Reporter of his trials and great 
good fortune in the Alskan placer fields, 
Stanley said: 

“T went to the Yukon a year ago last: 


! 
neau and Dyea my son, Samvyel Stanley, 


brothers, and we entered into a kind of 
partnership, since. which time we have 
been continuously associated together in 
mining and other business ‘affairs. The 
‘Wordens were: formerly from Sackett’s 
Harbor, N. Y., where their mother now 
lives. In California, where Charles lived | 
for a number of years, he worked fora 
Petaluma dairy concern. 
“We had been wandering through the | 
Yukon districts for several months with | 
if 
i 


little or no success, when in the latter 
part of last September we heard of the 
Klondike discoveries. . At’ this time we 
were en route along the Stewart river, 
being bound for Forty-Mile, and were at 
Sixty-Mile when the news of the strike 
first reached us. We hastened to the 


the stream. The day following our ar- 
rival the little steamer Ellis, with 150 
wildly excited miners who had also heard 
of the news, arrived. There was a rush 
and a mad run for the new discoveries 
along Bonanza and Eldorado creeks. We 
brought up first on Eldorado creek, lo- 
eating claims Nos. 25, 26, 53 and 4. That 
was about the 1st of October. We pros- 
pected 25 and 26 until we satisfied our- 
selves that we had good pay dirt in each. 
Then we set about making permanent 
improvements for the winter, such as 
building cabins. This done, we set to 
work sinking prospect holes in different 
parts of the gulch, We had no blankets. 
Good pay dirt.was taken. from every hole, 
and at the end of three months’ work we 
cleaned up $112,000. In getting this much 
gold we did not.drift over 200 feet al- 
together up and. down the stream... Nor 
did we cross-cut the pay streak. We 
calculate that these two and also 43 and 
54 will run upwards of ‘$1,000 to the lineal 


$2,000,000 in sight in the four claims. There 
is little or no difference ih the 55 and 56 
claims on Eldorado, In fact, there are 
no spotted claims on. the creek. It is 
a case of all gold. and yards wide and, 
vards deep. Anywhere you run a hole 
down you find the pay streak. 

“Our pans will average $3 throughout all 
of the Eldorado claims. Many go as high 
as $150, and some still better. I took out 
$750 in five pans, and did not pick the 
pans, either. I took the pan against my 


breast and simply scooped it in. off the | 


bedrock, ; 
“To make a long § 


4 


osition in the 
been anything’ 


dorado?’’ 


| will be a number of them. 
gulch is almost another Eldorado. 


i 


but very few know it. 
three feet apant. ; 
bed rock is as black as your shoe and in 
the top bed rock it is as bright as that | 
found in the Hldorado. : | 


on Bear-gulch, and also 20 and 21 on Last 


think it will prove another, great. digtri 
and some good strikes have also 
Portland, is'a Seattle man, his residence made on Dominion creek. Indian creek is 
being at the lower end of Taylor street,}~ also becoming famous.. ; pesca | 


we take out? 
cash for a half interest in claim No. 32 Hl- | 
dorado. 
to four parties on Eldorado creek, taking j/ 
| mortgages on their claims, so you see we 
are well’secured. No; 
better security for my money than Eldora- 
do claims, thank you. 
a mortgage on the whole creek. 


} 
i 


ii 


| 
| 
} 


| 
| 
| 
} 


| 


' labor in the prospecting of our properties. 
Old miners would not work for any price. |) 
We could occasionally rope in a green- 
horn and get him to work for a few days } 
|| at $15 a day. Six or eight miners worked | 
| on the shores for us for about six weeks, |! 


wasn't it? We paid one old miner $12 for 
three hours’ work and offered to. continue 
him at that rate, but he would not have it, 


dorado creek.” 


‘Special Dispatch to the Post-Intelligencer. 


‘was that his father had just returned from 


“Certainly; and in my opinion — 
too. 
n Bear gulch, though | 
The bed rocks are | 
The gold in the lower | 


s a double bedrock i 


“we own No. 10 claim below discovery | 
We -pros- 
Last Chance and 


locality. on the | 


| 
“Hunker gulch is highly looked to. I 


CETL 


“What are we doing with all the money 
Well, we paid $45,000 spot 


We have also loaned $5,000 each. 


I don’t want any 
I only wish I had 


‘We had a great deal of trouble securing 


and when we settled it developed that | 
they had earned in that length of time | 
$5,300 each. That was pretty good pay, | 


so went out to hunt a claim of his own. - 
“Am I going back to the Klondike? 
Yes, in March, but not to work. I am 
through. When we had taken out the 
last of the $112,000 I threw down my shovel 
and said, ‘Good-bye, old boy; I will never 
pick you up again.’ Nor will I. I have 
been very poor at times in my ‘life, and 
was ‘when I went to Alaska, and I as- 
sure you it is a very comfortable feeling 
to know that you have a competence for 
life, 

“My son Samuel and Charles Worden 
are in charge of our interests in: Alaska. 
George Worden and I came out, and we 
will go back in March and relieve them, 
Then they will come.out for a spell. 
George goes from here to his home in 
New York state to make his mother com- 
fortable. 

“T am an American. by birth, but of 
Irish parents. I formerly lived in West- 
ern Kansas, but my claim there was not 
as good as .the one I staked out on Hl- 


ELLENSBURG, July 18.—Billy Stanley, 
a well-known Northern Pacific brakeman, 
threw up his job -yesterday and returned 
to his home on the Sound. He had staked 
his father and brother to go to the Klon- 
dike, while he stayed by his job to supply 
his mother. His reason for quitting work. 


there with $112,000 in gold. Young Stan-, 
ley borrowed the money to send his rela-: 
tives north, and had nearly paid the debt 
when the good news reached him. 
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MONDAY... iceecsee- JULY 19, 1897 a 
A Missing Annapolis Boy in the Klondyke. 


THE NEW GOLD FIELDS. 


| Allowing for. the extravagance of 
| hope which always colors the tales that, 
j come from a new and promising gold 
field, the fact remains that the Klon* 
dyke placers areivery zich. How ex, 
| tensive they ape remains to be seen 
From all accotnts, the best ground has 
how been takeh up. If any auriferous 
soil is left at Klondyke, it is certain that 
the miners at Circle City, Fort Yukon;* 
Cook’s falet and all the other places 
| Which lave not panned out so well 
will file upon it, for where there are) 
enough people on the ground to cover 
| Dia ers according to law, claims which 
| hold’ tens of thousands of dollars worth 
of'dust or nuggets will not go begging. | 
(But British Columbia and Alaska are 
Vast territories, exceeding Western| 
Europe in size, and the presence of 
gold in many parts of them is not un- | 
| likely. - Placers indicate a lode, and a’) 
jlode, as witness that which follows the 


| One advantage in the rush which Alas- 

ka and the British gold fields will now 

experience is that there will be a more. 
general and definite exploration of all. 
the gulches and gralvel deposits. If} 
more placers exist, they will he found, 

and after them the quartz deposits. 

from which the free gold comes, assum- 

ing, of course, that they have not been 

destroyed or covered up by glacial ac- 

tion, 
velopment of a country by roads, rail- 

ways and towns which has other riches 

than those of gold, anda large portion 

of which is, geographically, further 

south than the British isles and the 

habitable parts of Norway and Sweden 

—a country of copper, perhaps tin, for- 

ests, furs and fish, subject on the coast 

ito. the warming influence ‘of the 

Japanese current and in parts of the 

interior to the same thermal mildness 

which enables farmers to raise wheat 

in the valley of the Mackenzie. 

Seeing what Alaska and British Co- 
lumbia really are, it is probably useless 
to warn men to stay away unless they 
have the means to sustain themselves 
under repeated disappointments in a 
market where hacon is 75 cents a pound 
\and eggs $5 adozen. ‘The greed for gold 
‘knows no obstacles and has blind faith 
_|in chance. It stops at no danger andat)| 
‘no improbability. It will lead penniless 
/mMen to tempt the perils of the North 
‘as it did those of California in 1849; and 
/men of broken health to challenge hard- 
‘ships which only stout, young sinews 
‘can endure. Yet, with all its riches, 
|@ country lying north of the 55th paral- 
Jel of latitude, at the outset of its de- 
| velopment, is no place for any but those | 

who have some means and sound con- 

Stitutions. At Klondyke eight months 

in the year yield no visible income. It 

is then they dig. A man cannot live on 
hope for eight months, and yet it is to 
be feared that many an adventurer with 
no other asset will try to, and that Alas- 
ka will send down, with its tales of good 

‘luck next summer, harrowing stories. of 

suffering and death from starvation 

and exposure. 


|chain of the Sierra in this State, may | 
be a thing of geographical magnitude. | 


Incidental to all this is the de- | 


capitalist of this city, that he has taken a claim in the famous Klondyke dis- 
“trict and is now working it successfully. 
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ORTLAND (Or.), July 18.—Russel! Montgomery, the United States naval 
cadet who disappeared from Annapolis over a year ago, has been heard 
“from in Alaska. He writes to his father, J. B. Montgomery, a well-known 


In the Naval Academy examinations in the spring of 1896, young Mont- 


| gomery failed in his examinations, which fact so humiliated him that he 


' Jeft Annapolis without leaving any word behind him. 


For months detec- 
tives unsuccessfully tried to trace him. Nothing was heard from him until 
last February, when his parents received information that young Montgom- 
ery was ina battery of Rivera’s force in Cuba, and was fighting well for the 
cause of Cuban liberty. No direct word has been received from him since his 
disappearance, however, before the letter referred to above. 
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Al-KiLeaves Seattle 
Crowded to the 
Railings. 


Many Unprepared to 
Endure Hardships 
of Winter. 


Millions in Dust Said to Be 
Piled Up at St. 
Michael’s. 


A Letter From the Captain of the 
Cutter Bear Gives an Ac- 
count of Rich 
Finds. 


Special Dispatches to the ‘‘Chronicle,”” 
SEATTLE (Wash.), July 18.—If the 
people of the Northwest had any desire 
to drive the Klondyke craze from their 
fevered minds, the knowledge that the 
Portland brought down yesterday 
morning over a ton of gold and the 
further fact that the steamer Al-Ki de- 
parted this afternoon for Dyea, bur- 
dened with human freight, horses, 
sheep and provisions, did not assist 
them in securing the sought-for relief. 
The one great*feature of to-day in 
connection with the excitement was the 
Al-Ki’s departure. It was after 5 
o’clock when she steamed out of the 
local harbor. Never in this city’s his- 
tory has the departure of a steamer 
been witnessed by a more enthusiastic 
crowd, marvelous in the fact that those 
On shore were as thoroughly saturated 
_with Klondyke excitement as were the 
men who crowded about the cattle pen 
on the deck and waved good-byes: to 
thosé who must be left behind. There 


was something of the pathetic about it 
all, for while the great country in the 
-North is said to give up its riches freely 
to almost all who seek them, there must 
be, out of the thousands of ignorant 
people, ignorant in experience, some 
few on whom fortune will not throw 
golden. rays of sunshine. 
Something of her cargo: 
dred and twenty-five passengers, 


Thousands stood on the docks. The 
majority of them had been there all 
day. Some one circulated a story that 
the Al-Ki, fearing that she would be 
too crowded, intended to leave port dur- 


/ ing the n. 


‘the provisions they. 


one miner who purchased “Portland that is for- 


‘had his ticket in his po NY 
the night on the dock. Thesun wasstill|> soem) ni 
sleeping behind the mountains of the | To-day careful work places @ ar) 
East when those who have the fever servative estimate of the gold ae 
began to flock to the water front. Where brought to Seattle by the Ee ae 
they came from is hard to tell. There $1,250,000, Madey! OEenG. ee a! 
seh ; Vine ter from Captain Tuttle of the Revenue | 
were faces that were not f | 
eer te Cutter Bear, stating that there was. 


Seaitle. The surrounding towns con-|~, 1 aagpsteihionnten mR el 
tributed their share, for every town, piled up Inthe North American poids | 


village and hamlet in this State and pottation | Company's \-efiee. in sg 
British Columbia is in the same fever Michael's fully $2,000,000 shh AH nls 
of excitement that has been reigning |We@lth has come from claims not yet 
in this place for forty-eight hours, discovered a year, from prospects) 
It will read like absurdity, but more W0Pked only two months, and is hardly | 
than one person did not leave the dock Worth counting in the grand total that 
all day long for food. Some haa . it !8 yet to be taken out. | 
with them, others said they would not The Klondyke miners have about | 
be hungry until the Al-Ki left on her three months’ work ahead before. the 
journey to the far north. Men were on water freezes, and it is known that the 
the steamer who had no business. Those gold whith is stacked up in heaps, 
who have come down from the great stowed away in sacks, bottles and tin 
gold fields admit that there is room for cans, already far exceeds the millions 
more, but insist that none but the that have already come out. According 
healthy should undertake the trip, to the collective judgment. of the men 
Many who left to-day are in bad health, just from the Yukon, there certainly 
One man who was a passenger made Will be not less than $15,000,000 from 
the assertion that he was a victim of the new El Dorado before cold weather. 
lung trouble, but that he might as well Experienced miners interviewed to- 
die making a fortune as to remain on day say there is no such thing as a con- 
the shores of Puget sound and meet his servative reliable estimate of the gold 
Maker in poverty. to be produced during the coming year. 
The Al-Ki was tested to her utmost In’ the Klondyke region alone are nu- ! 
capacity. There was notan inchofidle m¢rous creeks, such as Bonanza, In- \ 
room. Excited humanity, sheep, horses, dian, El Dorado, Hunter and Bear, and ; 
provisions and baggage, all were to- up to June 18th, the date that latest | 
gether. ‘While the crowd was on the news came from Klondyke, no claims 
dock a drover and several assistants lad been located on these creeks more | 
appeared early in the day witha great than three miles above their mouths. | 
flock of sheep. He wanted to put them Returning miners say that not less than 
aboard. He worked for a long time, 500 claims could be located under the 
assisted by many men, before the crowd laws of the Northwest Territory on} 
_ was driven back and the scared animals these creeks alone, but whether they 
were driven on the steamer. One might would be as rich as those already pros- 
have thought that the main deck of | pected is a matter of conjecture. 
| the steamer would have been kept free The Klondyke is but one of the many | 
so that the gold-seeking passengers) hundreds of tributaries of the Yukon, | 
would have a chance to stroll on it, but aud each of its tributaries has its innu- | 
space is valuable, and on the main deck | ;nerable creeks with gold-bearing soil. | 
had been constructed a cattle pen. In On some of these tributaries, such as | 
it the sheep will stay until the journey Forty-mile, Sixty-mile and the old Por- | 
by water is ended. When Dyea is cypine, claims have been worked. for 
reached the pen will be reduced to its four or five years and miners have ay- 
original state and the lumber put to eraged $16 per day. But such results 
BN ee are not considered worthy of attention 


It. was the intention that the steamer jy, ‘Ajaska, because the season is very 
should leave at 9 o'clock this morning, snort and men with rich claims are 


} 
but if the company had attempted to pager to pay $15 for labor. | 
send her away at that time men who As far as any thorough prospecting | 
had purchased tickets and still had j, concerned, the basin of the Yukon has | 


* oS 
“a 


their baggage and provisions to place|parqly been entered. The main river 


aboard would have used force to pre-) winds through a distance of more than 
Nii a ey a | 8000 miles, and its tributaries vary in 
When, are you golng t; asked one iength from 60 to 300 miles, and until the 

| man. of the captain. | present season not more than 5000 min- 
“Whenever the men who have bought} ; 

, al y A |ers had entered the basin. 
tickets will permit us,” was the answer.) and hundreds of square miles are abso- 


These were truthful words. As the lutely unknown. The Yukon basin con- 
day wore on the crowd grew larger and) jains an extent of territory fully equal 
larger. One woman said in the pres- 
ence of the “Chronicle” correspondent: qoast and the Rocky mountains put to- | 
“Tf the ship doesn’t leave soon my hus- gether. Accordingly, there are un- 
band will be crazy. He has not closed) }ounded possibilities of further rich dis- 
his eyes for twenty-four hours, he! .overjes, because the conditions and the 
Sea SE ——! character of the entire basin are similar 
won't eat, and if he fails to’ find gola| ‘0 the Klondyke. 
in Alaska, well, God pity him and his The miners of the Yukon to-day re- 1 
family.”’ alize this and they are dazzled at the “ 

There were few public utterances of | oceans of wealth spread out. before, 
this kind, but there. are many who|them. The population has become cen- 
thought the same thing? One must be| tered with a grand rush on the Klon- 


Hundreds 


to all the mining districts of the Pacific 


One hun- 
800 |neau, will go. to Dy 
sheép, 50 horses, 250 tons of provisions. leave her passengers 


yon the ground to appreciate the situ- | @yke, the) older claims having been 
ation. There are men on the Al-Ki who abandoned, and the pervading senti- 
know nothing of the country, nothing ment among the miners ‘is that the out- 
of its hardships, and go there firmly be- put will be so enormous as to practically 
lieving. that they will be among the | @emonetize gold. Men are being em- 
return Passengers in another six | ployed at big wages in order that claim | 
months, their fortunes made. | holders may get their product to civili- 
The Al-Ki, instead of stopping at Ju- zation before the price of the precious 
ea, where she will metal is cheapened. 

to seek their desti- John C. Nixon, of the firm of Nixon & 
Those who went MeConnell of this city, has just re- 
did .so, first, be- ceived. a letter from Captain Frank 
‘could not get passage on the | Tuttle’ of the revenue } cutter Bear, 
and second, because, by mak-_ which gives an authentic statement of 
ip by way of Dyea, they can the rich yield from Klondyke, ‘The 
"> Waster ts dated at Stumpiphaeks, June tst, 


ny in the Klondyke. 
north on the Al-Ki 
Cause they 
Portland, 
ing the tr 
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Typical Shanties of the Miners at the Diggings. . te ma 


Be ; 
| h. 1 ee ; 
| (From re A haa ) Gno|| CRAZE STRIKES NEW YORK. 
) rai that part of it anata a the gold) aa only ten weeks of working | 
iret nuggets runs as follows: , : AaY k 
| eee Pepe aua gets back to ge Those who start in now will have nine Thousands of Men Eager to See 


attle and spreads the news of the gold 
finds on the Yukon, everybody that 
‘ean raise a stake will-be pulling out for 
the river. It is simply wonderful. 
| “In the company’s office the gold is 
|stacked up in sacks as if it were flour. 
| There is over $2,°..,000 worth of dust 


months in which to eat up provisions i Gold on the Klondyke. 

before they can possibly do any work, ' NEW YORK, July 18.—The press has 
and only those who have claims located been touched with the Alaskan gold fe- 
can make a success of thawing dirt and | ver, The past twenty-four hours has | 
taking out gold by the fireside. Those seen come ‘to the frnt at least 2000 ar- 


who start north not later than May Ist sonauts who will be on the way to the 
will stand as good a show for “strik- || y-jondyke region just as soon as ar- 
/and nuggets here to go out on the ing good things’ as those who te rangements can be made for transpor- 
ret et ‘4 “ory Gt on |}; z ‘ 
| Steamers. Tf tow: ren ty br and live nine months on grulad i| tation. ) ; Rai 
‘ydunger Trenenld OO aan Bas | which freight has,been paid at the rate | This city furnished more forty-niners 
5 


‘the mines myself. I shall get away ,of 15 to 20 cents per pound, rh a than any State ge Pap EME 
\from here to-morrow, make my north- |now. preparing [0.60 orth, wit out not be stranse ick ‘ “Hee seen 
ern cruise and be back here the last of either provision’ ed He money, amc. i | j within ting a ee panics gia i: sly fad 
‘August, and then commence to work is feared the result will be death by | corroboration of the ma { Sa my 
aie ily Uebardiige Sound.’ B hope ‘to starvation and freezing. yorable reports, be Pars Lida u ey 

get back a month earlier than last | resented in the boats slow a Rim the 
i year.” the currents of the Yukon than wi e 


entire Pacific Coast. 


—_—_—__.—__—_—- 


GREAT RUSH FROM JUNEAU. 


The northern cruise spoken of by | - : is 
' ‘The Town Likely to Be Almost De- = i of how the craze 1s 
|Captain Tuttle extends as far as Point Some “notior 


|Barrow, which is further north than/ Boba lated: | spreading a 1 ete pak de a 
any other. vessel goes. except those) PORT TOWNSEND (Wash.), July 18. pepe within fbr Syria aaa re 
specially chartered to try to find the | —The excursion steamer Queen arrived vertisement calling for Os 


‘North Pole. at € o'clock this evening from Alaska |} sire to ie ZA i grea 

Stans ene pay Ps a F 7 Vv from $50! $2000 "i 
| a | with 170 passengers, principally tour- ||! and w ho ha 5 ; : 

POR WE OW SSOND | HXCEPED. ists. If reports bropght down by offi- yest, Was answed by more aan ri 

! cers of the Queen are true, the excite- applicants. In this i ea 3 as 

'Gold Hunters Preparing to Brave} ment at Juneau over the rich gold finds | there was some PAV asa tra ee 

the Arctic Winter, in the Klondyke country is much more 'asmuch as the Coa it "a haat 

‘intense than here in the Pacific States. call is, in the main, & radins 3 , Y 
: callie ae ag RV ASP) July 18.) .¢3-chants and tradesmen in both Ju- | while the applicants were eager a = 
ath aa roe ete co. the neau and Sitka are closing their stores | | as prospectors or to ally themselves 


richness of the Klondyke}) ; sae 4 - , icht be “grub-stake” 
S d hastening to the new. El with what even mig gs 

mi and shops an é g vith ¥ 

ra Re the ruben oe pina \porado. Fifty business men left Ju- concerns. Fe ten una 
t e most enthusiastic willstart |...) gor Dawson City, on the Klondyke, However, thirty-two | | 


| es present Season for the famous}|, )., j2th and 150 will leave on the 16th, . 
eerie Sar HOW: aepersen cannot}. 9 days after the Queen sailed. 
possibly reach the Yukon or Klondyke | phe officers say that by the time the 


region before from the middle to the || 


es never later than the Ist of |), 
er, nor opens before the middle 


the most fayorable 


One of the First Houses Built 
at Dawson City. 
(From a photograph.) 


j 
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listed in its service and will start for the 
Klondyke region within three weeks. 
They will go as employes of the com- 
pany esentially, but, in the event of 
théir striking| a paying claim or be- 
coming interested in one, the company 
will aid them by -advancing money 
sufficient to develop promising strikes. 

The interest displayed is evidence 
that the fever has reached the town and 
an indication that one of the largest 
j;colonies which will winter about the 
gold-bearing region will be composed of 
New Yorkers. 


—_—_—__s—____— 


l WHERE ARE THE YUKON MINES? 


|The Question of Location May Cause 
Trouble With Great Britain, 

NEW YORK, July 18.—The World’s 
Washington special says the possibility 
of serious international complications 
between the United States and Great 
Britain, as the result of the recent gold 
discoveries in Alaska, has become ap- 
perent to the State Department. Sena- 
tor Davis of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
, tions Committee has been requested to 
i sceureimmediate ratification of a treaty 
for determining the boundary line be- 
tween Canada and Alaska in order to 
lessen the probable difficulty. 

Chairman Davis has announced his 
intention of calling this treaty up for 
action at the next executive session of 
the Senate. 
jection and prompt ratification is ex- 
pected. 

For two years there has been con- 
stantly recurring friction in the matter 
of jurisdiction over the gold fields of} 
Alaska... Portions of rich mines.on the 
Yukon river and Forty Mile creek are 
so near the dividing line that nothing 
but an accurate survey can determine 
whether they are located in Canada or 
in Alaska. American miners are com- 
paratively helpless in asserting their 
rights, as the mounted police of British 
America assume authority over the dis- 
puted territory and enforce.their regu- 
Jations. 


TOWARD THE FRIGID ZONE.) 


The Hopes of Thousands Turned in’ 
the Direction of the } 


There is said to be no ea 
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ciscans invading the new territory this 
season is the lack of steamboat accom- 
modations. The possibility of starva- 
tion has apparently no terrors for those | 
who would have the golden fleece at any 
personal sacrifice. i 

Allyesterdaythere was nothing talked | 
of in the hotels, on the street and places | 
of amusement but the land where gold 
lines the bottoms of every creek and! 
studs the hillsides until theysparkle like | 
so many diamonds. At least such is the | 
idea that many people have formed of 
the great undeveloped country, and 
nothing will alter it except a personal 
canvass. Never has it been s0 clearly 
shown that gold, or probably its pur- 
chasing power, wields an almost irre- 
sistible influence with the average man. 


| 
i 


Klondyke. 


| ‘The excitement over the rich *Klon- 
dyke strike seems to increase with each 
passing day. There is scarcely a man 
in the city, rich or poor, but who is pos- 
sessed of the fever in more or less 
marked degree. The prin ipal obstacle 
in the way of thousands of San Fran- 


: 


in the chapter of privations and dan- 


| 
| 
| 


Klondyke region. 


Seattle, where they expeet tot 
age on the steamer P 


What he would not do for itis not down » 


gers that are involved in a trip to the. 


| 


That the craze has struck San Fran-_ 
cisco in earnest is shown by the fact 
‘that already half a dozen have gone to 


; 


dack McQuesten, the Yukon Pioneer, and F. G. H. Bowker, | 
Who Has-Seen Fifteen Years of Mining Life in Alaska. 
(From a pEctognaeh) 
7 


leaves for Dawson City to-morrow | 
moriing., Among those who have been 
eaught in the popular whirlwind may | 
be mentioned Joaquin Miller, the long- | 
haired poet of the Sierras, and A. T.| 
Hatch, the well-known fruit man, One) 
sees a fortune in singing sweet psalms | 
to the horny-handed miners, while the | 
other thinks that affluence may be) 
gained through the medium of pick and. 
shovel, or if-that fails, by means of ju- 
dicious speculation. 

It is doubtful if one-twentieth of those 
who would like to go to Alaska this year 
can be accommodated. The Alaska 
Commercial Company will only send 
one steamer through to the gold fields, 
and the Pacific Transportation Com-} 
pany will endeavor to push two steam- 
ers up the Yukon to Dawson City before 
the ice comes, : 

However, the Juneau route will be 
-onen until September 15th, and it is not 


: 


gE 


_ tedious trait from Juneau 
tothe headw waters of Lake Lindermann, 
a distance of 12344 miles. From the 
‘| seaport town to Circle City by way of 
the Klondyke region, together with the 
distance ,to the geveral streams and 
stopping places, t the following will be 


‘found of interest: 


‘in the loy 


Miles. 


To 


To 


To head of, canoe navigation.......-... 
/'To summit of Chilkoot pass........---- 
/To head of Lake Lindermann xe 
To head of Lake Bennet......-.-+---2--1e07 by 
| To foot of Takish lake.........---+--++ 1844 


| To head of CANYON......seeeseseeeeeeeee 
|/To head: of White Horse rapids 
To Pahkeena river...-.seseececeesccevers 2 
| To head of Lake La Barge........+..-+- 
)To Hootalinqua river........cccevceceees 316 
|To Big Salmon river...-..s.seeeeeeeeese 349 
| To Little Salmon river........-+-- bieton 285% 
| To Five Fingers rapids........ SERRA 444 
' | To Rink rapids........... i Rs Sa 450 
To Pelly:rivers...cs..ecee ANS? Gene teeta evens 503% 
!'To White river..... BEN aye cen os, BOD ie 
|To Stewart PL VTn. ieee 609 
PGI Sixt y-Mile DOSb::-c.%sersssccecenccss- sea 
Pav MIR LONE WC Gils oais fc che Cc ouiccsiiteibeses cece. 78 


| To KlondyKe..........- 
To Fort Reliance...... 


|'To Forty-mile post.... 28 


/To Fort Cudahy....... vps 4 
}To Circle Citys... .. cele ees eee ese eee eases &98 

| Dawson City is more favorably lo- 
cated than her former rivals, Ferty- 


|ratlé and Circle City, the diggings from 


_these places being respectively seventy | 


land fifty miles. From the new mining 
/center the gold fields are only fifteen | 
'miles distant, which can be covered in 
/a day’s journey when the weather is | 
| good. 


| WARNING TO PROSPECTORS, 


| 


; 


| They Must Go Prepared to Meet the | 


| _Rigors of an Arctic Winter. 
In anticipation of a great rush as soon 


td rr erful ] rays | 
as the news of the wonderful discovery, ‘to begin with as they were dogs from | 


| becomes known, the Alaska Record, 
published at Juneau, says in its issue 
of June 21st: ; 
“Among the hundreds attracted this 
season by the richness of our far north- 
western gold fields, there will, it is 
greatly to be feared, come many who, 
trusting to luck, will be but illy pre- 
pared to tide over the alarming pro- 
vision shortage existent in the interior. 
It is difficult to understand why these 
perc do not fully inform themselves 


pared to meet them, or if unable to.do 
/so remain away, but the glamour of 
. Sold so blinds them to the considera- 
Se ee eee - 
tion of all else that they rushin not only 
to suffer hardships and deprivations, 
but to bring additional hardships upon 
| those already on the ground and who 
| in humanity will be forced to share their 
scanty stores. It remains only to warn 
all of the existing conditions and urge 
the necessity for taking abundant sup- 
plies—enough to carry them through at 
least a year. 
“We are not alarmists; we would not 
seek to deter the coming of .a single 
prospector to the. gold fields of this 
country, but in justice to themselves, as 
well as those already braving the ter- 
rors of hunger, we insist that all who 
come should come amply prepared to 
stay without becoming a burden upon 
the country or in any way bringing ad- 
ditional hardship to those who are al- 
-ready in hard straits. Every man who 
crosses the Summit with an inadequate 
provision outfit becomes a menace to 
the welfare of the people of the interior. 
Even cash cannot procure provisions 
ust be taken in, and that, 
é ‘ By no other 
‘be averted.” 


; ere 


of the conditions, and cither come pre- | 


The first regular mail ‘to Circle City 
and the Klondyke left Juneau on Janu- 
ary 14th last in charge of Jack Hayes, 
He carried out forty-four pounds of 
letters and brought back nearly the 
Same quantity. Hayes says that Circle 
City was practically deserted, not more 
than 500 men being at work on the | 
| creeks. The balance had gone to the 
Klondyke. 
| “We left Circle City on the return 
| trip March 23d,” said Hayes on arriving 
I at Juneau, ‘and everything went well 
| until we reached Pelly. Here the river 
had broken up and I was eompelled to 
tie up for thirty days. From that point 

I had to pole up the river and lakes more 

than 350 miles. During the trip I crossed 

the river three times on the floating ice 
cakes.”’ 
Concerning the outward trip over 

Chilkoot pass Mr. Hayes in the Alaska 
| Mining Record says: 

“Had we been a few days later cross- 
ing the summit of Chilkoot pass it 
would probably cost us several weeks’ 
lay-off, for a terrific storm came up and 
was raging on the mountains by the 
time we reached the lakes. At the 
; lakes we found the snow deep and loose 
| and were compelled to double-trip it all || 
ile way across. I wore out two pairs 
\ of snowshoes and was compelled to. 
| wear them all the way to Klondyke. 
| There was little or no trail until we 
reached that place.” 

“We reached Pelly the 21st of Feb- 
ruary and stopped a day to rest the 
dogs. Another short stop was made at 
Sixty Mile. At Klondyke we stopped 
two days. Many of the miners were 
| coming up from Forty Mile and Circle 
City to the new discovery, and the ex- 
citement ran high. Hach subsequent 


|report that was. given out. was more 
,exciting than the one preceding. Here 
/we were fortunate enough to secure a 
\fresh dog team. The dogs I had were 
worn out; in fact, they were little good | 


the States and cannot stand the climate 
‘| and the work. One good Yukon dog is 
_worth four of those brought up here, | 
| He will be in good working order when 
the others are starving on the same 
amount of food.” 

The experience of Mr. Hayes! will 
undoubtedly be that of many thous- 
ands during the coming fall, with the 
\difference that the conditions for fast 
ltraveling will be much more restricted. 


‘this city declare that it will be next to 
| impossible for any great quantity of. 


\provisions to be carried to the head net JUNEAU TO LAKE BENNETT. 


4 


-|Lake Lindermann, because of 
scarcity of help. The Indians are will- 
ing 
comparativ ely few in number. Then 
again, good dogs are very searce for the 
reason that it is next to impossible to 
feed them. Dogs are sold by weight, 
the prevailing price being $3.60 a pound, 


A YOUNG SCOTCHMAN’S LUCK. 


Romantic Story of Fortune Found in 
a Day in the Icy 
North. 


Considered in the abstract there is a 
deal of romance coupled with this new 
‘Elysian field where the milk and honey 
‘is all gold. Men without any expe- 
lrience whatever have gone into the dig- 
|eings, paupers when they went there, 
|pbut rich men when they came away, 
No man has had a more thrilling expe- 
rience than F. G. H. Bowker, who wona 
fortune and a bride within twelve 
/ months. No-prettier story-is told than | 
that of Dougal McArthur, who left’ his 
/home in Scotland when a. mere boy 
and stented ou A 


| himself or his adventures. 


‘| two days before Christmas. 
| prospected the claim and found it rich 
) beyond our 
| fore we could begin work there was an 
| effer to buy it and we sold out for $50,- 
1 000, 

| of fortune for us. 


|The miners who have recently reached | 


verre triers tit categenterre of tdeaperereenarapnte a 


jthose yet to come. 


Hotel yesterday he was loth to talk of 
Finally he 
said: \ 

“T left the good old country when a 
mere boy, determined, if possible, to 
carve out a fortune for myself. Coming 


| to America I drifted from place to place 


with varying success and finally, six 
years ago, determined to try my luck 
in Alaska. It was hard working at 
first, but I soon got used to it, and I 
determined to stay there until I struck 
something that would pay me for my 
trouble. 

“At Forty Mile Camp I made some 
money and then I drifted over to Circle 
City. There I did not do so well, but I 
kept pegging away, believing, like 


| Micawber, that something would turn 
| up after a bit. 


Well, last fall came the 
rews of a tremendously rich strike on’! 


| the Klondyke. We, that is, my partner, | 


Neal McArthur and myself, pulled up. 


|| stakes and started for the new discov- 


ery. Neal went ahead and was fortu- 
nate in locating a good claim. My part 
of the work consisted in hauling our 
provisions and camping outfit over the 
snow and ice to the new location. I was 
compelled to make two trips, and it was 
the hardest work I ever did in my life. 
“T reached \Dawson City finally just 
Neal had 


ondest anticipations. Be~ 


It was a lucky turn of the wheel 
Without practically 
a stroke we cleaned up $25,000 apiece.” 

“Now we are going home to see our 
people. My own folks have not heard 
from me in a long time, and may be 
they think I am dead. It will be a joy; 
ful home-coming for all.” 

The story of young McArthur is the 
experience of scores of others. Fred 
Lendessgeur, a young Frenchman of 
Montreal, has $30,000 to. show for. the 
two years he has spent in the frozen 
wilds of Alaska. He had given up all 
hope of gaining anything but a mere 
livelihood when the scene changed and 
he found himself practically a wealthy 
man. Peter Wiborg, who has been to 


San Francisco many times, returns 
now with the snug sum of $40,000 and 
a claim in the gold fields that is worth, | 


‘by his valuation, half a million dollars, |_ 
And so on through the long list of min- | 


ers who have already returned and 
They have gold, if 
not in plenty, then in such quantities 
(as to satisfy all present needs. 


workers, it is true, but they are |Interesting Account of a Trip Across 


the Perilous Chilkoot 
Pass. 


The Juneau Searchlight gives the fol- 
lowing interesting account of a trip 
from Juneau to Lake Bennett: 

“The steamer Rustler arrived early 
Thursday morning from Dyea bringing 


| back to the city Tom Wilson, who is in- 


terested with Gus Bakkeand Fred Stev- 
ens in the Klondyke theatrical ven- 
ture. Mr. Wilson lent his assistance 


to his partners in getting their outfit} 


over the divide, continuing on the jour- | 
ney as far as Lake Bennett, where a} 


‘scow thirty-two feet long with a twelve 


foot beam was constructed in which to 
transport the chattels, human and oth- 


lerwise, to their final destination. After 
successfully launching the boat, hasty 


g00d-byes were spoken and Wilson re- 


itraced his steps along the precipitous 


{banks of Lake Linderman and over the]- 


pass to Dyea, The day following his 
departure from Lake Bennett it was 
Bakke and Stevens’ intention to start 


Wii ohh down the river, and by the time this is 


in print, if all things proved favorable, 


no agpaleN 


pene FO 


“— 


they will have reached Dawson City. 
“phe trip across the Chilkoot pass and 
down to Lake Bennett, the general ren- 
dezvous where practically all the boats 
were built, has been an experience to 
fully one-half of this season’s: Yukoners } 
which they will never forget. Those } 
who started early had the advantage of 
a well-packed trail of sufficient hard- ¢ 
nness to make excellent sledding, with 
the result that in many instances their 
freight was transported across the di- 
vide as low aS 5 cents per pound, and 
the only hardships they were compelled } 
to endure were such trivial affairs as 
camping in the snow, traveling through 
an occasional plizzard and suffering 
from frost bites of but little conse- 
quence. ‘While it is true an enforced 
idleness of several weeks was thus ne- 
cessitated on the lakes while waiting 
for the.ice to break up, during which 
time considerable inroads were made 
upon one’s supplies, yet it is certainly 
preferable to making the journey 4a 
| raonth or two later in the season when 
ithe snow has entirely disappeared ex- 
| cept on the summit, the creeks are swol- 
len to the utmost, and they often have to 
be forded, and those torments of perdi- 
tion, the mosquitoes, have arrived to 
drive one nearly mad. Those who left 
Juneau as late as the middle of April 
found the snow along the Dyea flats be~- 
coming soft. and slushy, and it was but 
fa, few weeks later when the canyon 
proke and turned all travel up the tor- 
{uous summer trail around the steep 
walls of rock, and where buta short time 
previous was good solid traveling was 
then a raging mountain torrent. As the 
snow disappeared 
vanced correspondingly until 14 cents a |) 
pound was demanded and freely paid 
for packing freight from tide water to 
the lakes.” ¢ 
“The seasgqn is at least two or three 
weeks further advanced than it was at }| 
this time last year, which, in a meas- 
ure, accounts for the number of out- 
fits that have arrived late and been 
compelled to pay the seemingly exor- 
pitant freight rates. The Indians have } 
had a harvest, their greatest in the his- 
tory of the Yukon, and fortunate in- 
deed was the noble buck who fathered 
a large family of well-proportioned chil- 
dren and a corresponding number of 
what otherwise would have been 4 lot 
of worthless dogs, for every one and 
everything that could carry 4 pound 
of freight was pressed jnto service to 
pring golden shekels into the buckskin 
sack of their liege lord. During the 
neight of the season it was not an un- j 
common sight to see an entire family 
toiling up the trail, each with a pack 
strapped to his or her back, the load 
often weighing as much as the carrier. 
The head of the house would laboriously |; 
plod along under a weight of 120 pounds, 
the squaws would carry from sixty-five 
to eighty-five pounds, the children, ac- 
cording to their age, from a ten-pound | 
slab of bacon to a fifty-pound sack of 
flour, and the dogs about twenty pounds 
each.” | 


| 


OO 
TO TAKE ON CITY AIRS. 


Evolution of the Mining City on the 
Klondyke. 


From present indications Dawson 
City will take on any number of city 


airs during the next twelve months. ! 
A stock exchange is talked of, and it is: 


certain that telephones will be in oper- | paying well, and a great number of men matter. 


ation by next spring. At present only 
miners’ laws rule the camp, but next 
year Dawson City will be incorporated | 
and municipal officers elected.. The| 
miners are determined on one thing 

however, namely, that order will bal 
preserved at all hazards. No sure- 
thing gamblers will be permitted in 
either Dawson City or the diggings. 


| the Mint authorities and the Treasury 
Department. 
receipt of deposits of gold is suspended 


Treasury experts in checking up the; 


| 


THE PO 


ATT ee 


THE 


Ee 


FATHER 


He Has Not Been Nearly So Warta- 
nate as Many of the — 
Tenderfeet. _ 


"t PROSPERITY 18 HERE, is 
There will arrive in San Francisco on| So far as Seattle is concerned, the 
the Excelsior, September 15th, Jack Mc-| period of depression, which has jasted 
a pbs ihe Go pine fully four years, is at an end. A period 
ka in 1871 and has-mined with Pidstert ‘of prosperity, far greater than anything” 
ent success ever since, He has grub- 
staked hundreds of men, most of his |) 
money going in that way, Two years | Seattle, during 
ago McQuesten organized a society page the most wonderful growth and exX- 
known as the Pioneers of the Yukon. pansion of business which has ever been | 
To be elligible to membership one must | noted in any city on the American conti- | 
have been in Alaska seven consecutive nent within the same period of time. 
years. The order has 110 members. This is not a roseate dream, or an en- 
a pains has smiled heartily on oth- thusiastic prediction. Tt is the bald state- 
ae ekg hogy in a measure the) 
ce) e Yukon.” ; 
Rae to Dawson City, but es ak The manner in which the news of the | 
choice claims had been taken up. The great gold discoveries in the Klondike has | 
‘ground selected by him did not pan out | peen received all over the United States.is 
nearly so well as others, but still he will. absolutely unparalleled in the history cf 
reach civilization for the first time in the country. The ‘California gold excite- 
twenty-six years with something in the | ment was of comparatively gradual 


neighborhood of $10,000. growth; the news spread slowly through | 
Some of the adventurous argonauts | 


oh | the imperfect facilities for dissemination | 
who came to San Francisco expecting | 
| 


known in the past, is immediately at | 
jhand; has, indeed, already set in; and! 
the next few months, will 


ment of a self-evident fact. 


to exchange their nuggets for cnibad then at hand. Contrast the condition to- 


twenties, were surprised and -disap- Payee ee Oa ee siagaan et) gt 
pointed to find that they had arrived 


week that the full extent, magnitude and 
in the midst of that annual event known importance of the Klondike discoveries 
as the “clean up,” being the period of 


was made known in Seattle by the arrival 
annual settlement of accounts between here of the first steamer load of return- 


ing adventurers with their treasure. 
Simultaneously with the publication of 
the news brought out by them in the col-, 
umns of the Post-Intelligencer, the same 
news appeared in every morning news- 
paper in the United States having 4 press 


During this period the 


and the issuance of coin is likewise sus- 
pended. The clean up usually occupies 
about twenty days, and begins on the | 


15th of June, but this year, owing to the } 

fact that there is to be a change of Su- | service. Leading newspapers of the Hast 
perintendents, a considerable extra demanded from their Seattle correspond- 
amount.of labor is entailed upon the | ents here columns upon columns of de- 
tails to be sent by wire. No fact in con- 
accounts, counting the coin and bullion || nection with the matter was too slight 
and attending to the infinitude of de- 
tails accompanying a change of Admin- | . 
istration. When it is known that in ad- | Loindipa ese 
dition to the usual stock of bullion and 
coin to be counted there is $46,000,000 
in standard silver dollars locked up in 
the vaults, it will be understood that 
the task is no mean one. Messrs. B. F-. | 

Butler, William A. Lampson and Jo- | of Seattle all here know. 
seph Firebaughare the agents in charge i 

of the work, which it ig said will be com- 
sleted in time to open the Mint for busi- 


the matter is 
grasped by those papers, regardless of 
the cost which may be involved in fur- 
| nishing them with the news. . 

The effect which the news of the Klon- 


and only topic of interest today.» Pre- 
cisely and identically the same condition 
nes on the first ‘Monday in August. | of amaire exists in a greater or less de- 

The coinage at the San Tugnoiaca Wen portion of the United Staces 
Mint was larger during the twelve | “ere daily newspapers are received 
months ending June ist than ever be- | and read, The very eagerness which 
fore in the history of the Mint, | the newsvapers of the country are exX- 


the exception of the two years, 1877 and ; pressing for every crumb of news bear- | 


4878, when it was put little more than for 
the last fiscal year, during which the 
total coinage Was over $41,000,000, of | 
which amount less than $10,000,000 was | 
silver. 


a 
RICH STRIKE NEAR FORTY-MILE. 
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ing upon the subject shows this. This 
news is wanted by the papers because | 
their patrons want it and are deeply 
aroused over the matter, 

| There can be no question that this por- 
+cnds tae immediate commencement of 
, an enormous exodus fr 

A Large Number of Men Flock to | the United States to the oan mane 


the Digsings- mn exodus on a scale never before known, 


Information comes from Juneau to| Reasonable expectations will be sadly dis- 
the effect that several rich strikes have| appointed if fifty theudadampeoues willl 
recently been made in the neighbor-| not reach Seattle en route t ? 
hood of Forty Mile. It has been christ- 0) The vee 
ened Minute Creek, and is now panning 
out $22 a day to the man. Another dis- 
covery on American creek, fifty miles 
helow Forty Mile Camp, is said to be 


gold fields within the next few months, | 


The vanguard of this immigration will be | 


here within the next few days. 
Seattle has a unique position in this 
it is the present terminus of 


to be overlooked, and every single point | 
eagerly | 


dike discoveries has had upon the people | 
It is the one 


have flocked there during the last few!) °veTy single transportation line to the 
weeks. The pans run from $10 to $18. Yukon country now in operation. It w te 
It is thought likely that many of the’ at Seattle that the present populati a. 
prospectors will strike for these camp8} the Klondike procured their ata 
thus relieving the strain on Dawson was to Seattle that th nel ane 
‘City. mi sand j eer Pil re 
| miners came; and from Seattle it was that 
j the news has gone out to the world of 
- the wonderful discoveries which have been. 

f Be SS eR 


(= : 
nd us eaieee and in the 


ST-INT. 


| take some of the trade away from Seattie, 
| The odds are, however, all in favor of | 
| Seattle’s retaining the trade which she 
| has done so much to build up; and there 
| 18 no lack of energy or enterprise among 


une in t 

k to Seattle as the point of 
ure for the Yukon. This, in 
itself alone, insures that Seattle will pe- 
come the liveliest city in the world tem- 
| porarily at least; that millions of dollarg 
will be spent here for outfitting; and that 
‘the first immediate profit to be reaped 
by any place outside of the Klondike it. 
self will fall to Seattle’s merchants and 
'business men. 

But this is not all; indeed, it is but 
|the start of it. Under present condi- 
‘tions, almost the whole of the golden 
)stream which has commenced to flow 
|from the wonderful placers of the north 
| will, in its course, reach this city. Many, 
in fact a very large proportion, of the 
/present owners of the Klondike mines 
'are citizens of Seattle, and others have 
at least as much claim to call this their 
/home as any other place. Of the Seattig 
men who have reaped fortunes, it may 
| be predicted with absolute confidence that 
| every dollar of their earnings will remain 
here for permanent investment. 
| Seattle has the advantage of position, 


a 


the prestige, the transportation lines and 
|the trade. She is the terminus of the two 
great transcontinental lines over which 
|the great bulk of the Eastern migraiion 
|will come. But strenuous efforts will 
be made to wrest from her a portion of 
jthis trade, and to divert the stream in 
lother channels. San Francisco and Port- 
fiand have suddenly awakened to ihe situ- 
jation. Hach one of those cities may be 


rexvected to promptly put on transporta-? 


tion lines to the Yukon and endeavor to’ 


ane citizens to head off all prospective 
rivals. The one thing needful now is a 
full recognition of the magnitude of the 
forthcoming migration to the gold fields; 
that transportation facilities may be ex- 
tended to the utmost, so that Seattle may 
remain, as it is at present, the sole point | 
et departure for the mines. These ques- 
tions are not for the future; they are for 
the immediate present. The rush will 
be upon us at once, and the fact should | | 
be recognized. 
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“GOD IS ASSAUED 


What Went From Seattle | 
| to Helena, Mont. | 


EXPRESS TRAIN LOADED. 


| 
| 
| 


Eleven Thousand Four Hun- 
| 


wh dred Ounees of Dust. 


EST SHIPMENT ON RECORD 


Wa. Ma BN 


fig 
mer 


Two Hundred Thousand Doltars 


Melted and Cast in a Day. 


> 


| 


|The Alaska Shipment From Seattle 
Alone Foots Up. That Amount— 


Five Bars of Two ‘Thousand 


Ounces Each Placed on Exhibition 
in the Bank Windows—Many Visii- 


ors at the Assay Office—Receipts 


i} 


More Than Double Those for any. 
Previous Day—The Old-Time Gold ' 
Fever Breaks Out Again—Latest 
News Erom This City Watched 


With Keen Interest—The Old 


Timers Who Went Through the 
Montana Stampedes Feel a Thriil 


of Excitement. 


Special Dispatch to the Post-Intelligencer. 

HELENA, Mont., July 19.—Eleven thou- 
sand four hundred ounces of gold dust 
from the Klondike diggings in Alaska ar- 
Tived here last night via the Northern 
Pacific express from Seattle. Ten thou- 
sand ounces were consigned to the Ameri- 
can National bank of this city, the bal- 
anee to the United States assay ofiice 
here, 

‘nis morning the treasure was' delivered | 


to the assay office to be melted and cast } 


in bars, It will be cast into five bars 
of 2,000 ounces each and placed on exhibi- 
tion in the bank windows. 

Many visited the assay office to witness 
the melting of the gold. This Alaska 
shipment, in connection with about $30,000 
received from placer mines in this 
vicinity today, makes the total’ receipts 
at the assay office in value about $230,uv0, 
or more than double the largest previous 
receipts for any one day, The old-time 
gold fever is beginning to manifest itself 
in Montana as a result of the news from 
the Klondike, and many are talking of 
departing for the north. The fact that 
all boats are crowded and not able to ac- 
eommodate any more passengers is all 
that deters many fram leaving. )Thé' lat- 
est news from Seattle ‘respecting the dig- 
gings is watched with keen interest. 
More than one old-timer who went 
through the stampedes in Montana in 
the early days feels the return of the 
fever. Age and hard times is all that de- 
ters many pioneers from joining the exo- 
dus to the Far North. 

Relatives of Orrin W. Jackson, who 


| left Helena for’ the Yukon, received the 


first letter from him today. He, is a son- 
in-law of Capt. J. J. Healy, of the Trans- 
portation and Trading Co., and is now 
with Healy., He had just reached the 
Klondike when he wrote. The journey 
down the Yukon was made in small boats 
and the party came near drowning sev- 
eral times. He says that half’has not 
been told of Klondike. Mining claims are 
worth from $5,000 to $750,000, and many 
have been sold at fabulous sums. Those 
who got in first are getting rich rapidly. 
Dirt going $100 to the pan is not uncom- 
mon. Hé expected to leave next day for 
a new stampede fifty miles away. 


IN SAN FRANUOISCO. 


Fortune-Seekers’ Ambition Aroused 
by the Klondike Nevwvrs. 


with the first n¢ 
celsior, was. set 


-- ne, \ 

In eve pe found prospsc- 
te pita, ‘prospective merchants, trad- 
ers, tradesmen and workingmen, all of 
whom are outlining plans for profitable 
occupation in the region of the country 
which is at this moment the center of the 
world’s interest. 

Those whose knowledge of Alaska and 
of the Alaskan gold fields entitle them 
to speak intelligently, not only seem to 
share a similarity of opinion as to the 
great resources of the territory that has 
just been opened, but also as to the re- 
sources that those who go hither to seek 
the precious metal must possess if they, 
hope to return,with any degree of suc- 
cess, 

In an interview today, H. J. Borling, 
who has visited that section for the last 
ten seasons, spoke briefly. of his ideas 
of. the Alaskan prospects, and while hig 
impressions are of a most sanguine char- 
acter, he says emphatically that in his 
opinion no man should journey to the 
Klondike without at least $1,000 in money 
and supplies. 

“The season in which the mines can 
be worked is from May 10 to September 
15, and during ..at time the weather 
closely resembles'.the weather in this lo- 
eality, but during the balance of the 
year it is impossible. to work the mines 
unless they are operated underneath the 
covering of a house. 

“The cost of living may be safely esti- 
mated at $5 per day, and those who go 
north must figure on that basis. There 
is good game to be had in the form cf 
reinceer, moose and mountain sheep dur- 
ing the winter, but outside of this form 
of food all other supplies must be im- 
ported.”’ 


EXCITEMENT IN NEW YORK, 


What Eastern Men Think of the Great 
Klondike Strike. 

NEW YORK, July 19.—The World says: 

Daniel Guggenheim, of the firm of Gug- 
_genheim & Sons, who has large smelting 
interests, when seen at his Long Branch 
cottage, confirmed the reported discoy- 
eries in the Yukon country, and said that 
the new fields would yield far in excess of 
even the present roSeate indications, 

“For some time my firm has had expert 

4 mining engineers at work in Alaska,” he 
said, “and their report Says the Yukon 
gold fields will prove the richest in the 

' world. My opinion is that as soon as the 
country has been opened up and shipping 
facilities furnished the output of gold will 
be simply enormous. As the production of 
gold increases, silver will be enhanced in 
walue. This I regard as certain.” 

Mr. Guggenheim declined to give in de- 
tail the reason for his faith for higher 
values for silver, 

There are well-informed men who look 
upon the discoveries as exaggerated. One ' 
of these is F. Hobart, associate editor of” 
the Engineering and Nining Journal. 

“Yes, I have read these stories,’ said 
he, “but to be frank I do not credit them, 
Our information, which is detailed and |, 
positive,-makes it impossible for me to | 
accept the repeated announcement thatthe 
Yukon river runs over a bed of virgin gold, 
AS a matter of fact, some persons have 
struck fairly rich, placers in the Yukon 
district. But the large majority of gold 
seekers in that country have been strand- 
ed. There is-only a placer yield on record 
for this section. No quartz has been dis- 
covered. Of course it is fed out and worn - 
out during ages from the mountains and 
indicates the existence of rich quartz de- 
posits. Along the coast conditions are 
different. There we have the quartz mines 
of Douglas island, Bernois bay and Sum- 
dum, all rich, and one—the Alaska-Tread- 
well—ranking as the largest in the world.” 


INTERNATIONAL COMPHICAT! ONS, 


Gold Discoveries in Alaska Make 
Boundary Line Important. 
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What National Statesmen Think 6 
the Klondike Output. 
WASHINGTON, July 19.—A number of | 
statesmen were asked ¥ hat will be the | 
effect of the Alaskan gold discoveries on | 


¢ 


the silver question. Most of them were 
inclined to the belief that the possible 
production of the new gold country had 
been greatly exaggerated for the benefit | 
of the transportation companies and local 
supply companies. Senator Allison, when 
asked about the situation, said: 

“Tf the product of gold in Alaska is re- | 
ally enormous it would, of course, tend to 


-approximate the value of gold and silver, | 


but the output would have to be unprece- 
dented to have such effect, for our output | 
of gold is very large; you must remem--. 


ber,’? 
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EXCITEMENT AT MOUNT VERNON. 


The Kiondike Gold Fever Raging in 
Virulent Form. 


Special Dispatch to the Post-Intelligencer, 

MOUNT VERNON, July 19.—The Alaska 
gold fever has broken out in Mount Ver- 
non in the most virulent form, and scarce- 
ly anything else is heard talked of on the 
streets. 

The excitement is heightened by the re- 
ceipt on the last steamer of several let- 
ters from Mount Vernon people who went 
into the Klondike last spring. These let- 
ters contain most glowing accounts of the 
new Eldorado, and say that it would be 
impossible to exaggerate the richness of 
the newly discovered gold regions. 

These letters. are from reliable people, | 
well known here, and sent to their friends 
to inform them of their surroundings and, 
prospects, and would therefore seem to. 
settle beyond question the truthfulness of * 
the wonderful stories of rich finds on the 
Klondike. ; i a 

Everybody who is foot loose and can 
scrape enough money together to buy an ] 

s 
t 


7 


outfit is going, and those who cannot are 
getting other people to grubstake them. 
The following Mount. Vernon people .- 
have already secured passage on ther 
steamer Queen, which sails from Seattle |- 
on Friday, July 23: e 
CG. Fergus6n, H. C: Frizzelle, J. N. Par->- 
ker, Joe Stroud, J. Pippin, D. Storrs, Am- .- 
bers Tibbetts, Fred Seigel, James Haster- - 
wood, J. M. Rowan, L. D. Metcalf, Peter y 
Jamieson and J. Prilliman. j= 
Other parties are forming and will leave o 
next month, while still others are getting ~ 
their affairs in shape to leave next spring. 
The excitement has spread to other towns 
in the county, where similar parties are 
forming, and the* coming fall and next 
spring will probably see the greatest ex- 
odus from Skagit county to the new gold 
fields that has ever been experienced, 
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SNOHOMISH IS SA'TISFIED. 


The Klondike Cannot Allure Her 
People Yrom Home. 


Special Dispatch to the Post-Intelligencer. 

SNOHOMISH, July 19.—In spite of the 
alluring accounts of gold in. profusion ly- 
ing around to be picked up on the Klon- 
dike, ‘the people of Snohomish refuse to 
be stampeded. 

Many of them have been to Alaska and 
the opinion of these, to use the expression 
of one of them, is that ‘‘there’s nothing in 
going 2,000 miles for gold when we have 
gold enough in our own county. The thing | 
for Snohomish people to do is to get in 
and develop her own mines and leave 
Alaska to others.” 

This is undoubtedly a correct view of 
the situation. Snohomish county certain- 
ly has the gold, and as’soon as some com- 
pany whose stock is held by the people 
generally, such as the Independent or 
Forty-five, solves the problem of paying 
dividends, the investors in this part of the 
country will be in the Lippy class. The 
present time affords an illustration of the | 
well-known mining aphorism, ‘“‘Stick to 
your ore.’’ 

The people of this county have a fine 
showing here, and for them to start a 
prospect tunnel to Alaska would be the 
greatest of folly. 


_ > & Washington Klondike, 
Special Dispatch to the Post-intelligencer. 
EULENSBURG, July 19.—Kittitas coun- 


' ty has a little Klondike of her own which 


ble tall today. Georgs 
wh from Swauk creak 
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THE “OPEN SESAME” 
TO A DREAMLAND OF WEALTH, 


Each Authentic Story Heard But Adds 


More Heat to the Fever of the Peo- 
ple—Lieut. Gov. McIntosh, of the 
Northwest Territory Reviews the 
Situation Without Prejudice— 
Lucky Strikes by Needy People— 
Again the Emphatic Caution, “Do 
Not Face King Croesus in, His Ice- 
Bound Retreat Without Provis- 
ions in Plenty. 


Further confirmation of the marvelous 
richness of the Klondike and the boon it 
has been to many individuals and fam- 
ilies, comes to light each day. Of the 
many letters received here by the steamer 
Portland from men working or preparing” 
to work in tle mines, but few bear dis- 
couraging news. None dispute the au- 
thenticity of the reports of gold strikes, | 
each one seeming in fact to vie with, 
others in enthusiasm. The excitement 
here is no whit abated.’ On the streets 
and in the stores, offices and residences 
the Klondike is the chief topic of discus- 
sion, and it is mostly those who cannot 
who are not planning to go north as 
early as possible. Cases of men leaving 
good positions or selling out paying busi- 
nesses are so common as to excite only 
passing comment. A man whose pulse | 
is normal is the exception, and one to be 
regarded in awe and wonderment. | 

One of the most common deals being 
mace is the grubstaking of a trusted | 
friend to carry Sim forth in search of a 
double fortune. In the offices and stores 
the clerks pool together to send one of | 
their number to the Klondike. In some 
cases an employer stakes an employe. | 


The amounts of these grubstakes vary 
from $400 to $1,000. 7 
“I would leave for Alaska by the next | 
steamer if I could make some provision | 
for my family.’ This is a frequent com- 
plaint, and it ig unquestionably this con- 
sideration which prevents a depopulation 
of the presperous city of Seattle. There 
are men who appear satisfied to abide by 
the destinies of the city, hoping in the 
general prosperity of a city which swings 
as the natural gateway of Alaska, to find 


-their share of fortune without.attendant 


hardship. i 
The stories to be heard upon the streets 
would account for even greatér excite- 


ment than prevails. It was told yester- 
day that five men were picked up on the 
Arlington dock by a Klondike claim own- | 
er and employed at terms such as they 
had probably never been offered in thir 
lives before. The salary was $15 a day 
on a three months’ contract, payment to 
begin when the steamer sailed, with on 


' advance of $450 each to be left with their 


familie: Ail expenses were to be paid. 
This would mear $1,350 in cash for three 
months’ work. The story was not con- | 
firmed on inquiry at Arlington dock. 
A Sample Letter. =) Rie 

The following letter received by De- 
tective Charles Phillips has set t 
police force wild: Say Gren 


| 


“Charles Phillips: 
on the 15th F: 


SESTS ON EVERY LIP. 


“KLONDIKE” 
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| you of the richness of thi 
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‘mines loaded with gold dust. 
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a few minutes. During that few minutes 
ke came. 

Jy curling 2 
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day you can see horses comin 


“T am going to work tomorré 
a day. There are new stl 
made nearly every day, and’ 
cure something good for us befo: 
Iong, I hope. There is no place tk 
world where wages are as high for al 
kinds of work as here. I have neve 
seen or heard of anything to equal it. 

“PRANK HE. SIMS.’ 

John W. Moore, who has a wool busi- 
ness in the New York block, intends to 
go into the Yukon valley with an outfit 
of goods such as will be eagerly sought 
by: men wintering in a cold country. Last 
March he staked a man, and by the 
steamer. Portland — his. first return was 
twenty-four ounces, $400. He considers 
this better than he could do here, and 
will leave as soon as possible for a coun- 
try where such profits are possible. 

A Happy Woman, 

A happy woman is Mrs. Fitzpatrick, of 
420 Twelfth avenue south. She has two 
sons, Samuel and Thomas, in the Klon- 
dike, They have claims staked out, but 
as long as they can work for $1.50 an hour 
they. will allow their claims to lie, idle. 
By’ the Portland Mrs. Fitzpatrick re- 
ceived fifty-four ounces, or about $1,000. 

The Stenmship Companies. 

The steamship companies have iscov- 
ered a gold mine in. the pockets of Se- 
attle. The steamer, Portland sailing 
Thursday, the Queen on, Friday and the 
Mexico Saturday, will be loaded with as 
many people as allowed by the law. The 
Portland can carry 150 passengers, 52 in 
the first class and 98 steeragé. All the 
first class aecommodations are taken and 
only a few steerage berths are left. The 
North American Transportation & Trad- 
ing Company has been refusing freight 
for several days. Much of the Portliand’s 
cargo will be in provisions. The com- 
pany is sending in three times as much | 
food as in any previous year to. guard 
against starvation. The Queen, sched- 
uled to start on Wriday, has room for 
none but steerage passengers. The Mex-,| 
ico is in the samie fix. She: will have’ 
fifty’ horses as part of her cargo, 

Blew His Brains Out. 

Among the many Seattie men now in 
the Kiondixe is Arthur Calhoun, son of 
Dr. G. V. Calhoun. His people received 
a letter from him by the Portland. It 
was written in June, and he had not then 
reached the center of the excitement, but 
he writes interestingly of the trip. ~ 

He and his partner, R. 8S. Eskridge, were 
out cutting timber one day to make oars 
for the boat they had constructed to 
travel down Lakes Linderman and Ben-" 
nett. Calhoun was wielding his ax 
when he heard a voice in the wooded 

vilderness crying out to him, ‘‘Kulian, 
Kullan.” Caithoun dropped his ax and 
looked up the trail. .He saw a wild and 
hairy individual approaching. him—it was | 
Abe Spring, who is known to many Seat- 
tle people, and who had determined to 
forsake the crooked and ill-fortuned path 
of polities for the rugged but golden way 
to the Klondike. . 

But the stories that come down from the - 
yellow land are not all of fortune found— 
there are many hard luck stories. Cal- 
houn tells one of them. There was a man 
named Mathews. With his father he Had’) 
packed his outfit over the mountain pass, 
experienced all the slavish drudgery of the! 
task, and had reached the lakes. He could} 
see the watery way to the goal stretching 
out before him. The sun was shining. It. 
seemed that the hardships had been en- 
dured and the latter part of the journey 
was to be easy, floating down the river, 
turbulent in places, of course, but the, wa-. 
ter was to be his servant. He built a boat, 
loaded in it his outfit and started. All was 
well. But the boat struck the whirl of rap- 
ids and was swamped. Mathews’ outfit 
was at the bottom of the river. Where the 
accident happened the water was shallow 
and the two men recovered most of the 
goods. But most of them were spoiled be: 
yond recovery.’; Mathews and his partner 
went into their hut and began cleaning up 
their guns. The former was left alone f 


a shot was heard. Blue 
from the ten 
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ty of nd he a 
har a living. He managed 
tor money to buy an outfit and 
pay ‘hi e to Dyea, leaving his wife at 
home. Bell had also reached the lakes 
-and was nearing his journey’s énd, when 
in some way he got word that his wife 
‘was dead. He could not get back in time 
to see her face again before the earth had 
been placed on the coffin, but he turned 
| his back to the fields of treasure and start- 
ed back on the long wearisome trip to his 
| home, where he had left a loving wife, his 
home that was his home no more because 
| She was gone. He saw her grave, settled 
his affairs at Anacortes, and started again 
| for the Klondike. 3 
| Mr. Calhoun says the weather on the 
| Yukon trail has been beautiful. He ‘had 
| been in swimming three times, so the wa- 
ter could not have been so very cold,.'He 
was well and happy and joyful in the hope 
of prtune to be taken from Klondike 
Sands, 


oo 


| The Food QueStion. 

| The fear is often expressed that the 
/present mad rush to Alaska may cause 
want in the Klondike this winter owing 


has been taken in this year than ever be- 
fore, it is yet highly probable that staiva- 
|tion may show his ghastly face in ?the 
| Yukon. before the coming of next spring. 
‘No advice should be so constantly urged 
|upon prospectors as that which would in-. 
| duce each man to take in his own “grub,” 
,and plenty of it. There were men who 
left Sunday on the steamship Al-Ki jbut 
ill-provisioned for so long a journey. 
| Mrs. C. Walters, a woman who has spent 
| three years on the Yukon with her hus- 
band and was a passenger on the steamer 
| Excelsior to San Francisco, laid particu- 
“id Stress on this in an interview yester- 
| day. : 
| “There has been a scarcity of provisions 
every year,”’ she said, ‘‘and notwithstand- 
ing eftorts to the contrary, I fear there 
} will be this winter. I left Dawson City 
| June 23, one of the last te leave this sea- 
| son, I saw those who came up in the 
* | spring, with but enough food for them- 
| selves, selling parts of their outfits, to 
| men who had wintered in the Yukon and 
; were almost starving. Knowing what I 
| do, I cannot but feel that I should urge 
| anyone going into the Yukon.to take 
enough food to last a year. That means 
at least a ton to the man. When food 
grows scarce the company stores at the 
mines and in the cities always raise their | 
prices,”’ 


me 


KLONDIKE SUPPLIES. 


List Made Out by Miners Who-Re- 
turned on the Portland. 


| What supplies are necessary for a man 
| to take to the Yukon? is a question asked 
every minute in the day. _ Miners return- 
| ing from the Klondike on the Portland 


| telligencer: 

Provisions. 

Bacon, 200 pounds. 

* | Flour, 800 pounds. diy 
Assorted dried fruits, 150 pounds, _. 
Corn meal, 200 pounds, 

Rice, 50 pounds. 
Coffee, parched, 75 pounds 
Tea, 40 pounds. 
Sugar, 75- pounds, 
Beans, 150 pounds. 
Condensed milk, 1 case. 
Assortment of evaporated vegetables 
and meats, 


‘ 


Clothinys. 


| 2 suits of corduroy. 
* 3 pairs rubber boots. 
3 pairs heavy shoes, 
2 dozen heavy woolen socks, 
¥% dozen woolen mitts: 
8 pairs woolen gloves. 
| 3 suits heavy underwear. 
*2 suits mackinaw. ; 
“2 hats. 
4 heavy woolen shirts. 
1 heavy coat. 
- $ pairs of heavy woolen blankets 
The outfit will cost about $175. Trans- 
_pertation, via steamer, to Klondike $150, 
or via Juneau and Dyea $40. If by the 
latter route, the carriage from salt water 
Lake Linderman, a distance of thirty- 
say one and one-half tons, at 
d, $450. Boat at Lake 


| 
| Conservative 


| that have been made. 


| he says, and there are from 100 to 150 
| more on the trail at present. 


/ men are going in to take’a chance at 


have furnished this list to the Post-In- | 80ne into the 


} not a,dollar in the world last fall. 


| result 
| gold was. taken out of the winter dump 


|| Canada, 


| of the requirements who expee 
to remain in the Y 


months, 


There are several incidental” 


amount of supplies might be curtailed to 
a slight extent. 
These estimates were given the Post- 


| have wintered in the 
what they are talking about. In making 
purchases, it is well to observe the sug- 
gestion that the very best articles that 
can be purchased are none too good and 
will more than repay the purchaser in the 
long run. 


$400 IN THE BOTTLE. 


Klondike Miners Remember a Man 
Who Sent Them the P.-i. 

“Do you see those nuggets?” With the 
foregoing remark Tom Cochran, of this 
city, handed a Post-Intelligencer reporter 
a small jar almost full of yellow chunks. | 
“Well, that ig gold from the Klondike, 
and it typifies the proverbial generosity. 
That gold is a présent to me because I 
sent a few copies of the Post-Intelligencer 
| into Alaska Jast season. You see, my 


friends Dicit* Butler and Charley Meyers 


| and one diuy T bundled up the papers and 
| dropped theta in ‘the mail. Since the 
Portland got in I'have received this bot- 
| tle of gold. Butler, and Meyers, through 
having those papers, had the only library 
|in the Klondike, and the miners congre- 
| gated from all the creeks and read every- 
| thing in those papers, advertisements and 
|all.. One day a, crowd was in the cabin, 
|}and.Butler said: {2 
“ ‘Boys, I don’t mind your reading the 
papers, but I think’ you ought to remem- 
ber the fellow who.sent them. I’m going 
|to put up a liftle contribution box,” and 
| he left the soit near the papers.’”* 
The miners. did mot forget, and today 
Mr. Cochran has.the dust. It is worth 
, $400. . 
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IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


its People Already Figuring Hew 
They Can Control the Trade. . i 


|. The Victoria Colonist says: + B.°M. Sul: ~ 


livan is back from a three months’ trip 
to his old stamping 
waters of the Yukon—and, like other men * 
who have lately come from the famous = 


mene 


gold country of the north, he brings back | 
interesting tales of the marvelous finds 
Fully 2,000 men 
have gone in by the Dyea pass this year, 


Juneau is 
wild with excitement, and the business 


mining themselves. 

“The stories of the fortunes made are 
not fables, although they sound like fairy 
tales,’ said Mr. Sullivan. “Men have 
Klondike and.taken out 
fortunes of from $60,000 to $70,000 in two 
or two and. a-half months—men who had 
From 
$10,000 to. $100,000» has been taken out of 
claims, and one Frenchman I knew help- 
ed another fellow to clean up, with the 
that eighty pounds in weight of 


in two days.” ; 
| No doubt many new finds will be 
made this year in the gold belt, Mr. Sul- 
| livan believes}’ and ‘at present the gold 
belt. has been found to extend for 400 
miles, drawing a straight line from Circle 
| City in Alaska through the Klondike in 
Forty-Mile creek, and to tho 
headwaters of the Stewart river. Nearly 
| every stream cutting this belt shows gold, 
and. the only way for British Columbia | 
to control the trade of the Yukon country | 
is by building a railway through one of 
the passes and then have steamers to run 
on the river to connect. That would put 
goods into the. Yukon in ten days, as 
against two or three months as at pres- 
ent. From’ Teslin lake the navigation 
| is quite feasible for light-draft river 
| steamers with powerful machinery. 

Mr. Sullivan returns to the Yukon soon 
| with a bunch of Jive stock he will take 
| in for beef. 


FROM A HIGH OFFICIAL 
|" Lient.-Gov. ‘MeIntosh, of the i PA i 


vkon for eighteens 
expenses which might be incurred, or the °| Northwest. érritory; who has been in the | 
city for the past couple of days, living | 
| quietly at the Rainier Club, came here — 


| Intelligencer by experienced miners, who from Victoria to meet his son, who is go-~ 
north and know | jing north Thursday on the Portland and © 


| learning that the Portland does not touch - 


telligencer: 
| The lieutenant governor gave some in-|. 
| teresting particulars in reference to the 


to a lack of provisions. While more food | had been prospecting in that country, |j government 4? the territories, explaining 


ground—the head- |; 


/ tained in the details given by the Post-In- 


iches. } 
eIntosh, of the 


tie 


whose destination is Dawson City. Upon 


at Victoria he determined to come to Se- - 
attle and remain until her sailing. f 
Gov. McIntosh was also anxious to meet _ 
Inspector Strickland, who returned from 
the Yukon on the Portland. ce 
To a representative of the Post-Intelli- 
gencer Gov. Mcintosh said last night that . 
the information imparted by the officers 
of the mounted police was of such a na- 
ture as to fully corroborate what seemed 
to be almost a marvelous revelation con-, 


that his pravegatives extended from the 

east boundary of Alaska to the Hudson 

bay .and North Labrador, and from the ™ 

Arctic ocean to the international boun- 
dary line. His territory includes 
_ what are ealled the three organized dis- 

tricts, Alberta, Saskatchewan and Assin- 

iboia. These districts are represented by 
a territorial assembly, comprising an ex-— 

ecutive committee or government of twen- © 

ty-nine members ia all. That body makes 4 

ordinances for local purposes. : 

In 1894 the Yukon was known and ex- | 
| plored by the Federal government explor- 
er, W. Ogilvie; Dr, Dawson, director gen- 
eral of the geological survey, and Mr. Mc- | 
Connell, Bishop Bampos, of the’ Church 
of England, having his see at Fort Cuda- 
hy, had, represented to the Hon, T. M. 
Daly, then minister of the interior, and — 
Sir John Thompson, premier, that it-was 
highly important that Canada should 
claim and name the district between the © : 
Rocky mountains and Alaska, and sug- 
| gested that it be°called the Yukon. He 
also suggested that a detachment of the | 
Canadian Northwest police force be sent 
there to build an outpost, raise the Brit- ie 
ish flag and establish law and order. 

In 1895 Inspector Constantine, who had 
gone there in 1894, returned with Capt. 
Strickland and twenty members of the 
mounted police. A few days after their 
arrival “buildings had been erected. Mr. . 
Constantine, besides being stipendiary | 
magistrate, was also clothed with the au- 
thority of gold commissioner and collect- 
or of customs. Of the hardships, endur- 
ance and energy of the men the inspector 
could not speak too highty. In the latter 
part of the year between $5,000 and $6,000 
| Was sent out as customs collections, and 

since that time. the amount has been 
| largely increased. 
| In speaking of American miners in the 

Yukon and through the Canadian terri- 

tory, Gov.. McIntosh says that those who 
have.made discoveries and complied with 

the laws are on the same plane as British 

subjects, entitled to the same rights, priv- 
| ileges and protection. This, according to 
| Gov. McIntosh, is in line with the policy 
; of the Canadian government in its de- 
| sire to encourage the best of American 
‘ miners, who are considered the best min-— 
| ers,in the world, to go to the Northwest | 
| Territory and assist in its development, — 
| All council orders are within the acts 

passed by the general parliament at Ot- 

‘tawa, the latitude employed being that 

to suit local conditions. bd SN 


tten laws of’ the | ict an 
‘sense of honor that prevails amon, 
men who have gone into the district ¢ 
miners. Inspector Strickland had told 
him that he had walked into a eabin in | 
which more than a quarter of a million 
dollars lay unprotected. While its value 
was recognized on all sides, no attempt | 
was made at any time to steal it, Food) 


that is cached along the trails is unmo- brought out the fact that Mr. Nadeau had 
lested. If a hungry man passes along he | discussed the subject with the Northern 


| ry . 4 r 
takes a nibble, but that is all. There are | Pacific officials who were in the city Sun 


unwritten laws of the miners that have a | 

foundation of honor, and if any violation 

of the customs of the districts were per- 

petrated it would be a sorry day for the 

person who tried to take advantage of |] and 100 second class Radner etre ana da ack 

the trust imposed upon all. || commodation for about 400 tons of freight 
Gov. McIntosh took advantage of the 


|] each. ‘ 
opportunity to say that Clondyke is the 
correct spelling and not Klondike, as is || 
usual in the United States. To this much 
“discussed district the gold area is not 
‘ eonfined.. There are nearly 9,000 miles of 
waterways, connected with and tributary |; 
to the McKenzie, Porcupine, Liard, Pelly, 
Lewis and Yukon rivers, not mentioning 
the Stewart and Hootalinqua rivers. Some 
of these are very large creeks from twen- 
ty to fifty feet wide. All have gold-bear- ; 
ing gravel. 

For instance, Dominion creek appears 
to promise quite as rich a yield as the 
Klondike. “To be candid,’’ said Gov. 
McIntosh, “it would seem as though this 
placer area will be inexhaustible, and pos- 
sible to work for years to come, while |' i 
the old Hudson Bay explorers state that \Meeting of the Chamber of Commerce 


f tk uartz mines, north and west. |) to Take Action. 

peu Pre Raye eae ; R a | Yesterday’s meeting at the Chamber of 
of the Yukon, will’ yield from $200 ‘to $300 Commerce of members and citizens for the 

“per ton, free milling ore. Added to this 


purpose of taking such steps as might be 
the timber supply in various. sizes follows 


; - ; car ey 
, > uy Skint listri q 


the rumor y r an Pa 
cifie’s intention nother 
that the Puget Sound and Alaska Steam- 
ship Company would send both the City of 
Seattle and the City of Kingston into the 
Alaska business, j 

Inquiry at the office of I. A. Nadeau 


result of the discussion had been, refused’ 
to affirm or deny that the company 
would put on the Alaska route the two. 
elegant steamers named. Hach steamer 
has a passenger capacity of 220 first class 


the Pacific Coast Steamship Company, 
stated that if the business justified it the 
steamship Willamette might .be pressed 
into service, and that she could carry 
| 1,000 second-class passengers: When 
asked about it yesterday, Supt. L. E. 
Smith, of the Oregon Improvement Com- 
pany, stated that the scheme was prac- 
tical enough, Goodall, Perkins & Co., of 


ie 
a i 
rote = 


rating the steamers of the Oregon Im- 
provement Company, and they will prob- 
ably do as they see fit. 

It was stated yesterday that the trip of 
Cc. J. Smith, receiver of the Oregon Im- 
provement Company, to San Francisco to- 
day was in connection with a new steam- 
‘er route to Alaska, but this was denied 
at the company’s offices. 


THE ASSAY OFFICE. 


necessary for impressing upon congress 
the requirements of this city in the way 
-of an assay office, brought out many 


aa all of the water stretches. Coal has been 
Se found in the valley of Forty-Mile creek 
and at other points.” ee 

From what he can hear, and making a 
very conservative estimate, Gov. McIn- 
tosh says that there will be no exaggera- 
tion in anticipating an output of gold 
up to the summer of 1898 closely approx-~ 
imating, if not exceeding, $10,000,000, and. 
this is only the beginning of what he be- 
lieves to be the greatest gold production 
ever known, not excepting Australia, 
Africa, California or Colorado. 

The governor states that his disposition 
is not to encourage wild excitement or to 
foster an undesirable quality of emigra- 
tion. He does not think that any one 
should go who is not well provided with 
everything demanded by the conditions of 
the rigorous climate. 

He also states that he has jugt come 
through British Columbia, and t aut. peo- 
ple must not forget that it is keeping up 
its record. The mining districts of Brit~ 
ish Columbia, he says, will turn out $7,~ 
000,000 this year, ‘ 

Gov. McIntosh returns today to Regina, 
the capital of the organized districts, 


2 - MORE STEAMERS. 


. The Islander to Go to Dyea—The }| 
Kingston and City of Seattle 
May Be Put On. 

There is one feature of thé rush toward 
the Klondike that the steamboat and 
steamship men are looking out for, and 
that is that whilé the excitement is in- 
tense its effect has been purely local. As- 
sociated Press and private service wires 

| have brought tales of the excitement as 

it exists elsewhere, and it isisafe to pre- | 

dict that within a month’ 20,000 strangers : 
will have swarméd into Seattle, ready to ott ap aie: were Une eae atieies 
take any boat that will set them down at ‘*fansaction. Mr. Furth replied that h 


ing of important telegrams to Senator 
Turner and Congressman Lewis calling at- 
tention to the importance of such a branch 
of the governmental economy in this city. 
| President Graves stated the object of 


done, if possible, to secure the office for 
Seattle. The city is losing much by not 
hayng ‘the government tests for establish- 
ing the values of gold brought from Alas- 
| ka made here, and he invited an expression 
of opinion from those present as to the 
steps that should be taken. E 
Secretary Ling read the correspondence 
| and telegrams that have passed between 
Seattle and Washington City in relation to 
the subject. Mr. Graves stated that in his 
opinion it would not be possible to induce 
congress to step aside from its regular 


Rg es 


Say office. He concurred in the belief ex- 
pressed by others that the only way in 
which the anxiety on the subject could be 
satisfied would be to memoralize congress 
and urge upon the Washington delegation 
the added importance of the office since the 
recent gold discoveries in the Klondike. 
Mr. Furth said that congress should be 


Ros 


did not believe that any portion of the ap- 
propriation could be made available for 
| Seattle. He indorsed the sending of tele- 
|| grams to Messrs. Turner and Lewis to use 
their influence and to state that a building 
or rooms would be furnished if necessary. 

Dr. Ramsey made a spirited address ad- 
vocating the sending of many telegrams to 
representatives and senators. and to bring 
out the fact in a telegraphic memorial to 
congress that the miners are placed at a 
great expense in shipping. their gold ‘to 
San Francisco. He cited a single case 
where one man paid $210 express charges 
to get his gold to the United States assay 
office in San Francisco. He said that peo- 


the foot of a trail or within reaching digs- | Would. mere Hd 
tance of means to get into the mining dis- a, Ve must plan big,’” 
trictS of | x Yukon. | eed A hundred million 


will be coming 0 


+ oneal 
Laat: 


day. Mr. Nadeau, when asked what the~ 


| 
A few nights ago Supt. Trowbridge, of | 


San Francisco, have a contract for ope- ‘ 


members and citizens not usually seen at 
board meetings, and resulted in the send- | 


the meeting, saying that more should be: 


course and take up the matter of the as-. 


urged to establish the office, but that he | 


| ple will soon be flocking to Seattle by the — 


| thousands, and he asked Mr. Furth if he .- 
would buy gold if the government’s stamp ; 


natio 
called for 8 o'clock 


Chairman Furth. i 
President Graves Was authoriz 


r+ Turner and Cougressman Lewis — 
Be ak pakject) which he did in he fol-. 
| ing words: : 
open a unparalleled strike in Klondike 
region emphasizes necessity of immediate 
lestablishment of assay office in Seattle to 
save miners’ expenses and delay’ in dis- 
posing of gold dust. Please urge immer 


“diate action in congress, either by new \ 
' appropriation or by use of unexpended “ 
balance of Deadwood appropriation.” *— 


al 


2s his Stains ea ae 
Sawmill at Lake Linderman. on 


Capt. John Irving, general manager ‘of 
the Canadian Pacific Navigation Com 
pany, and R. P. Rithet, president of the 
same company, were in the city yestel 
day in relation to the placing of the Islw4 
ander on the Alaska route. It was state mM 
yesterday that Capt. Irving was trying | 
to interest people of means in this eity | 
to build a sawmill at Lake Linderman, 
the lumber to be employed in construct- 
ing flat-bottomed boats to run down the 
lakes and rivers to Klondike. The 
scheme for returning the steamers above | 
the rapids is called cordelling, and is that 
of a drum geared to the engines of the 
boats, over which passes a cable that is 
secured above the rapids. The story lack- | 
ed confirmation. bi 


Takes a Horse. 
Policeman. Payton Brown yesterday se» 4 
cured his reservations for the steamer P 
Mexico for Dyea July 24, Mr. Brown will 
take a horse north with him, and expects 
to be independent of any company or in- 
dividual in crossing the divide with his 
freight. 


Important to everybody. going to the 
Klondike and Yukon gold fields: 

Seattle, Wash., July 19, 1897. 

Charles Watson, esq., Resident Manager 
of Employers’ Liability Company, Seattle, 
Wash.—Dear Sir: : 

Replying to the questions propounded to 
us by you regarding the matter of accident 
policies issued by the Hmployers’ Liability 
Company, of London, England, we beg to 
state: 

First—That a policy holder changing his: 
‘occupation to a prospector or miner does 
not thereby make his policy void, but 
| would be entitled in case of injury or 
| death by accident to such a proportion of 
the face of the policy (in case of death) or 
of the weekly indemnity (in case of acci- 
dent) as the premium paid by him would 
‘purchase in the occupation in which he is 
engaged at the time of death or accident. 

Second—We do not consider that working 
or traveling in Alaska would be a viola-~ 
tion of the conditions of the policies issued 
by this company. Yours truly, 

PRESTON, CARR & GILMAN, 
Attorneys for Employers’ Liability Assur 
ance Corporation, Ld., of London, Eng- 

Jand. 

Charles Watson, Res. Mgr. Employers’ 
Liability Assurance Corporation, Ld., 303 
New York building, Seattle, Wash. 


, ‘Wanted—One hundred men for Klondike; 
one hundred dollars pays transportation 
and supplies for twelve months. R. M. 
Fisher, Northern hotel. 


It was currently reported on the streets 
yesterday that Florance Marvin predicted 
the big find to one of the men who struck 
it rich on the Klondike, 1° 
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pose of #iving the public a means of cal-— 

_eulating comparative distances and at the 
game time to show by a glance what a. 
mighty territory Alaska is, and how great 
the area of the gold fields, whose richest 


center today is called the Klondyke, sur- 4) 
} rice, 


| rounding the little town of Dawson. 

The map includes all that portion of 
British possession and the United States 
west of longitude 80, and extending to 170 
degrees—the farthest western boundary of 
Alaska, which is formed by the mouth of 
the Yukon, and then extending from 65 
degrees north latitude, which gives the 
northern boundary of Alaska, south to 20 
degrees north latitude, which includes the 
Hawaii Island, and then in an easterly di- 
rection to include the Island of Cuba. 

A glance will show the relative situation 
of Hawaii and Cuba, and their close con- 

“nection with the United . States when 
actual distance be compared. » Cuba is 
put fifty miles south of Florida, and a long 
way further west than the eastern 
boundary of New York. Hawaii is two 
thousand miles west of California~and 

| yet seven hundred miles east of the west- 
ern boundary of Alaska at the mouth of 
the Yukon river. 

Again it is twenty-five hundred miles 
from Chicago to Seattle. It is eight hun- 
dred miles to Dyea—and over the moun- 
tains and by the lakes and the upper 

' pranch of the Yukon it is seven hundred 
miles to Dawson City and the Klondyke 
country. Again, from Seattle by the wa- 
ter route it is about thirty-three hundred 
miles to St. Michaels and about twenty- 
two hundred miles up the Yukon to Daw- 
son City—or about fifty-five hundred miles 
to the Klondyke by the steamship route. 

The distance from Seattle to the mouth 
of the Yukon is almost precisely the same 
as the distance from Seattle to New York 
City; and from Chicago to Hawaii. by 
the way of Seattle the distance is fully 
five hundred miles less than from Seattle 
to the Klondyke by steamer, 

Again, if one were to go from New York 
to San Francisco, his water route distance 
would be néarly a thousand miles greater, 
and if he were to go by Juneau-and Dyea 

; he would be a three days’ dou by wa- | 

ter further, off. 

A close: study of this map, “which is re- 
produced from Rand & MeNally’s great 
map of the world, without alteration or 
change as to the outline and actual scale, 
will give any person a _ clear idea 
of the relative situation of the Klondyke 
bien compared with) the rest of the con- 


STEAMERS FOR THE MECCA 
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The. Portland Will Not Sail: 


| 


HAS A VERY LARGE CARGO 


Until Thursday. 


Does Not Carry Freight for Passen- 
gers and Guarantees to Sell Them 
None—The Mexico Quickiy Filled 
—The Fischer Bros. Saiied. 


The steamer Portland, which was to 
have sailed today for St. Michaels to con- 
nect with the Yukon River boats of tha 
North American ‘Transportation and 
Trading Company, will not get away unh- 
til Thursday. She is s lying at the Schwa- | 
bacher Dock and a ) g 


“han 
different rae of packed pork. There is” 
quite a large amount of flour, beans and, 


ky and 108 barrels of beer go through to 


| pany also goes. \4 


| Northwest Territory by a special permit 


from the Treasury Department. The beer 
is furnished by the Seattle Brewing and 
Malting Company. Among other things 
going North iS a Westinghouse electric | 
light plant. A shipment of window sash | 
for St. Michaels to be used by the com- | 


The company operating the Portland | 
still advertises under the glaring head of 
“Ho, for the Klondyke!” and evidently 
has room for passengers. At first the 


| company gave 4 guarantee to all passen- 


What Will Beoome of the Department?— 


| regular bonanza when a well-known and 


| to make arrangements to grubstake him, 
| At the appointed time he canie around and 


| the business man demanded balf of all 


gérs to furnish them outfits for specified | 
| prices, at the Same time refusing to carry 


any freight-and only 180 pounds of bag- 
gage, limited to wearing apparel. This 
guarantee is now. withdrawn and the 
cause is unéxplained. Whether it means 
a probable shortage of Supplies or a big 
advance,in price remains a matter of seri- 
ous doubt. But the explanation of the 
ccmpany is said to be that it has reached 
the limit of the amount allowed at this 
end for a guarantee. The Portland will 
make two trips and expects to get goods 
up the river from both of them. 

teamer Mexico, © 
Dyeéa, already has every passenger booked 
that she can cafry. The Queen, going 
Friday, this morning had room for a few 
second-class, but touches at Juneau as 
the nearest point. 


secured passage for the Alki, Auguste 2. 


Schooner Fischer Bros. sailed yesterday | 
She has sixty-five tons | 


for St. Michaels. 
of freight, including merchandise and ma- 
ehinery for Capt. Frank Worth’s Yukon 
River steamer. The following is the pas- 
senger list: James Williamson, Spokane, 
H, R.oCarr, H. Willis Carr, BR. T. Welbon, 
J. N. Tyler and —. Hennon. 


Tracy H, Robertson announces that the | 
cod fishing Schooner Moonlight will touch | 


at St. Michaels with Yukon passengers, 


from whence they may secure passage on | 


the river steamers. 


Nearly one hundred barrels of whis- | 


sailing Sunday for — 


The Topeka, for the | 
28th, is nearly sold and already many have | 


Steamer Islandér, Capt. John Irving of " 


’ Victoria, will go to Alaska with Kiondyke 
gold seekers. , a 


—<—$ ot 


SEVERAL POLICEMEN GOING NORTH. 


Fifteen Ex-Patrolmen in Alaska, 


It seems quite likely from present indi- 
cations that the efficiency of the Seattle 
Police Department will be somewhat 
handicapped owing to the Klondyke fever, 
which has taken hold of patrolmen, detec- 
tives, sergearits and captains, all alike and 
with equal severity. While but-twe résig- 
nations have been’ received so far, the 
next féw days will probably seé the num- 
ber increased. The men who have decided 
to go North are among the best men on 
the foree, and it fs this fact that is trou- 
bling the heads of thé Police Department. 
Many business men are willing to stake 
a big strong policeman, and the cops 
seem to have no trouble in getting & 
grubstake to go North on. The men drop- 
ping out so many at a timé cannot help 
but injure the Department, but to what 
extent can only be detérmined by the men 
who take their placés. 

It is said that from ten to fifteen patrol- | 
men and possibly two detectives and one 
captain will leave for the Klondyke and}. 
other parts of Alaska on the next two 
steamers. There are many funny stories 
toid as to how the mén raised the money | 
to take them North 

Officer Powers thought he had struck 4 


wealthy business man came to him and 
asked him to come around as he wished 


after about an hour’s. talk, during which 


Powers made up to $50,000 and a larger 
percentage for all mada ovet that sum, 
the business man wth great solemni 
went to his safe ang taking out : a e 
of money, said: yg 
_ “Here, . Powers, 
‘Take it and do your faut. my 
16 loss will not breajc 


by boats before the closing of the ri 
_ The aie American Weaker tation, 


Weare of North American 
Trading Company 


STATES THE FACTS 


Discourages Those Who Wish 
to Start Out at Once. 


y 


THEY HAVE IT BAD, 100 


The Fever in Victoria—Rag- 
ing in California. 


Bet 


CHICAGO, July 20.—P. B. Weare, vice 
| president of the North American Trading 
Company, is receiving hundreds of letters 
about Alaska. He said today: 

“The boats which sail from Seattle this 
| month are full—every passage taken. That 
means that anyone who wants to go to 
| Klondyke must wait for the August boats. 

And the journey is 7000 miles. People talk 

about it as if it was walking across the 

street. They don’t realize what Alaska— 
what the Yukon is. They will need a map 
_to convince them of’the size of the coun- 
try, that the Yukon and its tributaries in 

British America is as large as the whole 
| United States east of the Mississippi—that | 
| it is longer than a trip to Europe before } 

they reach the Bering Sea and the mouth 

of the Yukon, and that by the time they | 
strike the Yukon the Alaska winter will 
be upon them. 

“By September 20 the winter settles 
down and the Yukon country is frozen 
solid till next May. The expense of get- 
ting from Chicago to Seattle is $60 and | 
_ from Seattle to the Bering Sea $150. There 
wilk be thousands of Eastern men who 
will jo but of course the Coast people 
haye everything in their favor. One thing 
mist, be remembered, that the Klondyke 
country is in the British domain and will} 
be ; overned accordingly.” 


From San Francisco. 
SAN I"RANCISCO, July .20.—Notwith- 
standing the suggestions of the miners on 
the advantages of traveling overland, the 


| xeelsior, which will sail on the 28th inst., 


is booking passengers for Dawson City bi 
the score and will close its books.in a day 
or so, The steamer will arrive at St. Mich- 
aels early in August, in time to connect 
with river boats running direct to Dawson, 
The gold seekers will reach their destina- 
tion about. September 5th. Ags the Yukon 
will be frozen by October 1 no one who 
does not go soon will be able to reach 
Dawson this year by way of St. Michaels, 
Hundreds will doubtless make the jour-— 
ney overland from Juneau after the clos 
ing of navigation. 
The Alaska Commercial Company has 
500,000 pounds of supplies at St. Michae : 
all of which will he forwarded to Dawso 


E) 


a ie -, 


e .considering the 


; idreds. 
“question, but the danger and the possibili- 
| ties of failure will keep many of them 
from swelling the population of Dawson 
City or any of the new. towns which will 
spring up or from journeying to possible 
new fields which may be discovered. The 
problem is a difficult one to solve, but the 
/chances are that a couple of hundred will 
‘leave here between now and next spring. 
The Walla Walla sails from here this 
|morning with but few Yukoners. The Yu- 
|kon rush has caused the Pacific Coast 
|Company to arrange an extra steamer 
| trig which will be the Geo. W. Elder, to 
‘leave Portland for Juneau soon, stopping 
at Seattle, 


The Alaskan gold fields and the stories 
| brought here by the recent arrivals from 
‘the Klondyke continue to be the absorb- 
ing topic of conversation throughout the 
| city. 3 

From every quarter come fresh reports 
of the astonishing possibilities of the 
newly discovered camp, and the spirits of 
adventuresome fortune-seekers who, with 
the first news by the steamer Excelsior, 
were set aglow have now been fanned into 
|a consuming flame. In every quarter may 
be found prospective miners, prospective 
|merchants, traders, tradesmen and work- 
ingmen, all of whom are making plans for 
profitable occupation in the region of the 
|country which is at this moment the cen- 
ter of the world’s interest. 

Those whose knowledge of Alaska and 
of the Alaskan gold fields entitles them to 
speak intelligently not only seem to share 
a similarity of opinion as to the great re- 
sources of the territory that has just been 
opened, but also as to the resources that 
those who go thither to seek the precious 
metal must possess if they hope to return 
lwith any degree of success. In an inter- 
view. today H. J. Borling, who has visited 
that section for the last ten seasons, spoke 
briefly of his ideas of the Alaskan pros- 
ipects, and while his impressions are of a 
most sanguine character he says emphat- 
ically that in his opinion no men should 
\jjourney to the Klondyke country without 
lat least $1000 in money and supplies. 
| “The season in which the mines can be 
worked is from May 10 to September 15, 
jand during that time the weather closely 
resembles the weather in this locality, but 
|during the balance of the year it is im- 
/possible to work the mines unless they 
|are, operated underneath the covering of a 
house. 
| “The cost of living may be safely esti- 
mated at $5 per.day, and those who go 
, North must figure on that basis. There 1s 
| good game to be had in the form of rein- 
| deer, moose and mountain sheep during 
the winter, but outside of this form of 


| food all other supplies must be imported.” ° 


Strikes Victoria. “ih 

VICTORIA, B. C., July 20.—This city is 
| full, of prospective miners waiting for 
| steamers to take them north. In short, 
| the gold fever has struck the town and 
scores of men are throwing up good posi- 
| tions in order to seek their fortune in the 
Klondyke gold fields. John Pierce, a 
wholesale merchant, has made a some- 
what novel proposition to the Dominion 
| Government. He has offered to pay $50,000 
| per annum for a period of five or ten years 
for the privilege of collecting the duty on 
| all goods going to the Canadian section of 
the Yukon country. To his telegram to 
that effect the Federal authorities have 


as, yet not vouchsafed an answer, but it 


lis believed the customs offleérs will be 
| sent up to collect the duty. on American 
| goods which are being taken: into the 
country. B 

\ 
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| fore long. 
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Gold Stories Have Stirred 
Seattle to Fever 
Heat. | 


Preparing for a Wild Rush. 
for the Alaskan 
Mines. 


M'r> Tales of Fabulous Wealth--- 
Loui; Sloss <cunds a Warning 
of Danger Front’ Star- 
va‘ion, 


Special Dispatches to the ‘Chronicle.’ 
SEATTLE (Wash.), July 19.—Not one 
half has heen told of the tabuious wealth 
of the Klondyke, says Orrin W. Jackson , 
of Helena, Mont., in a letter to his peo- 
ple. Mining claims are worth from $5000 
to $720,640. Many have sola for sums that 
are simply enormous. It is common for 
dirt to yield $1¢0 tc the pan. Eleven thous- 
and four hundred ounces of the yellow 
metal arrived in Helera, Mont., yester- 
day from Seattle, and as it was taken to 
tne assay ofhce a big crowd followed. A 
lost-intelligencer special says that the 
ola miners of Montana are greatly ex- 
elted over the strike in the Klondyke. 


People stand on the street corners and | 


talk of “gold, go’d, geld.’ Peeple are 


moricazing their homes in order to get || 


enough cash to reach the new El Dorado. | 


They pay no attention to the warnings | 
vt those who see difficulties and hard- | 


ships ahead. Storekeepers come to their 


‘not gone to work on their own claims as 


ks 

respondent | 

liable source that 
larger. Some of the miners secreted a 
porcion of their, dust in order to avoid pay- 
ing the ¢Htirges for space in the safe, 

“ Nrs, Witzpatrick of 412 South Twelfth 
siroét, Seattle, has just received fifty-four 
oinces Of gold from her sons, Thomas and 
Samuel, who have been in the Klondyke 
for some time. They write that they have 


they are getting $1 50 an hour for working 
o:! other peopie’s claies. J. W Moore, 
a dealer in woolen goods, sent aman to the 
IXiondyke last March. Mr. Moore has re- 
ceived twenty-four ounces of gold as an 
indieation of how his speculation is turn- 
ing out. 

Harry Durken went to the Yukon three 
years ago. In a letter to his sister he says 
that he has two five-gallon cans full of 
guld dust. One of the men who struck it 
rich.in the Klondyke is Rudolph Alm, for- 
merly a politician and real estate agent 
of this city. Alm refuses absolutely to 
say anything about the amount of his for- 
tune, but it is estimated anywhere from 
$59,000° to $90,000. He will return to the 
placers at once, and to-day was buying an 
outfit. He chose the very best provisions 
in the market, enough for twelve men 
whom he intends to take back with him. 
His bill was $2800. 

The steamer Portland sails for Alaska 
next Thursday, and to-day applications } 
were received from Chicago and New York ! 
for giaterooms. Not a first-class passage ; 
is left and the steerage is almost full. 
iteight was refused to-day. Telegrams | 
are arriving addressed to the Mayor for 
information about the Klondyke. The big 
steamer Islander will be brought here 
from British Columbia and used on the 
Alaska run, 


TRULY. A LAND OF GOLD. 


—_$<$ $$$ 


? 


Opinion of the Northwest Terri- 
tory Governor on the 
Kiondyke. 


jiaces of business in the morning to tind 
‘hat their old employes have decided to 
throw up their jobs and take the first 
steamer. 

Chiet of Police Reed admitted this even- 
ing that the number of men on the *oree 
who hay.: decided to resign wouid aston- 
ish- the pescple. ‘‘Men hat you would 
never think would be carried away,” yaid 
the Chie, “are serious!y thinking of fol- 
lowing the rush.” 

The correspondent interviewed eight 
o\d-timers on the force to-day, and each 
one of then? said’ he had decided to go. 
Most of them have already purchased po- 
mies, with which they will pack their pro- 

| Visions and ‘uggage over the summit. 
turning point cam: about through a letter 


received this evening by Detéctive Charl :s | 


Phillips from. Fra k.E,. Sims, formerly 
captain of .police and later an attorney in 
this oity.: 

Sims writes’ from Dawson City 
Gate of June 18th as follows: 


undex 


The} 


SEATTLE (Wash.), July 19.—C. H. Mc- 
Intosh, Governor of the Northwest Ter- 
ritory, in which is located the far-famed 
Kijondyke district, is in Seattle, being en 
route to Regina, the capital of his wealth- 
laden ‘land. 

The Governor, like many other reputable 
men, freely subscribes to the truthfulness 
of the stories sent out as to the richness of 
the new diggings. In truth, the Governor 
is an enthusiast over the wealth-produc- 
ing pessibilities of British Yukon. 

“T consider the British Yukon gold fields 
| the richest ever trod by man,’’ Governor 
McIntosh observed this afternoon. ‘“Itis 
a great treasure-house, in which gold has 
been accumulating for ages. Indeed, the] 
Ey d supply is practically inexhaustible. | 


There are hundreds of rich .rivers and 
ereeks. Klondyke is only one of them. 

The Governor estimates that the “WKlon- | 
dyke and its tributaries yielded over | 
$5,000,000 in gold last winter. Of this 
amount he says $2,000,000 and upward came 


“L arrived here safely €n the 15th inst., 
and sincé that time I have been gettirig 
things ih shape so I can go to work. This 
js the most wonderful camp, I suppose, 
that has ever. been Jogated in the world. 
1t is impessible to teil you of the richness 


of the mines. Every day you can see 
herses coming in ‘from the mines loaded 
With gold dust. I am going to work to- 
mortow for $15 a day. There are ney | 


strikes being made nearly every day, and 
! I shall secure something good for us be-j 
There is no place in the world | 
where wages are as high for all kinds of 
| work as here. I have never seen or heard 
| of anything equal to if.”’ 

Thomgs Moran, who has been in the 
Klondyke for three years, and came out 
with $25,00) worth of gold left Seattle for 
San Jfrancisco this morring. He said that 
i‘ was impossible to exaggerate the won- 
derful discoveries. ‘Pockets are being 
found,’’ he said, “‘that contain great quan- 
tities of ahmost virgin gold.” He told a 
siory of what is known as ‘‘Too Much 
| Guid Creek.’ He said that it was about 
| 720 miles from the Kliondyke, but that the 

; Indians refused to reveal its location, say- 
‘ing, ‘Too much gold for white man.” The 
| Indians fear that if the location is known 
‘there wil be another rash. Only. two 


\ 


out via the steamships Portland and Ex- 
celsior. More than $1,000,000. in dust, he 
says, is now stored away in the cabins of 
the miners along the creeks being de- 
veloped. 

“The British Yukon yield of gold for. 
1897,’’ the Goyernor resumed, ‘“‘will not be 
less than $10,000,000. Of course, in this, as) 
was the case with the Cassiar and Carri- | 
boo countries, it is not possible to keep a 
record of what is taken out, but I am con- 
vinced that I am not placing the amount 

o high. 
nen pases the gold and silver yield of 
the Rossland and Kootenay districts for ; 
1867 at $7,000,000 and I have semi-officiat 
information to the effect that that will 
| be very near the exact figures, all of 
| which to my mind is amp-te evidence that 
| 


within five years these districts will be 
‘producing more goid than either Califor- 
| nia, Colorado or South Africa.” 

Governor McIntosh says surveyors are 
|row at work trying toa -ertain the feast 
| bility of the construction of a railroad 

into the Yukon. One route contemplates | 

a line of steamers from Fort Wrang:e up | 

the Stikeen river, which -s open for navi- 
_|gation to Telegraph ereek, there to ecn-) 
_\nect with a rai 


“wax running to Tesisn | 


naw ding trip. Friday, 
Robert Insley was ‘married t 
Blanche Isabel Bridges and they sta 
| two. days later for Dawson City. In 
1s one of the proprietors of the Ju | 
Opera-house and the Louvre Theater, and} - 
the bride has been one of the most popu- 


Yaikee, From the Teslin lake” termix 
boats will be run along a series of las.™ 
and rivers to the Yukon. ® 


MORE STEAMERS IN LINE. went to pieces, the ‘Supplies were ret 
nf | tered along the river and Matthews was | 
| | rescued after a severe injury to his leg. | 


Preparations to Increase the Ser- 
vice on the Alaskan 
4 Route. 

SEATTLE (Wash.), July 19.,—All sorts 
of rumors are afloat concerning the steam- 
ers that are to be pressed into the Alaska | 
service. To-day Captain John Irving and 
R. P, Rithet, the general managér and 
| president of the Canadian Pacific Naviga- 
tion Company, were in the city and an- 


Islander would be put in the Alaska busi- 
ness. If is also stated that both the City 
of Seattle and City of Kingston of the 
Puget Sound and Alaska Steamship Com- 


*pany will go on the northern route. [f | 
business justifies the experiment the Wil-'| , 


|Many Going to Join Their Husbands 


lamette, which can be fitted to aeccommo- 


Gate 1000 second-class passengers, will also | 


enter .the race for the gold fields. The 
capacity of the regular steamers hag al- 
ready been engaged for trips on July 22d, 
28d and 25th. 


DARK SIDE OF THE PICTURE. 


Disaster in the River Rapids Leads 
to Suicide—Tragedy of the 
Gold Hunt. 

SEATTLIC (Wash.), July 19.—There is 
one story of despair and death from the 
rush into the Alaska gold fields. It comes 
frem Lake Linderman, on the Dyea route, 
and the victim is Frank Matthews of this 
city. Matthews and his partner, George 
Folsom, had safely crossed the divide and 


; | help. 


‘WOMEN HAVE THE FEVER. 


His partner made him as comfortable as 
he ‘could on shore and started back for 
Before going a hundred yards he 


heard the report of a rifle, and’ was hor- || 


rified to find Matthews shot dead. He 
had committed suicide, . 

A story of a man’s attachment to his 
family also comes from Lake Linderman. 
William Bell of Anacortes had passed thie | 
most dangerous part of the route when 
he heard of the sudden death of his wife. 


|nounced this evening that the steamship! Fle at onee turned back and missed the 
‘rush into the gold fields just after the 


first discoveries were made. 


in the’ Klondyke—Two 
Wedding Trips. 

TACOMA (Wash.), July 19.—The number 
of women going to the Klondyke is an 
interesting feature of the present exodus 
| to the Yukon region. This results partly 
| from the fact that seme of the most for- 
| tunate miners just returned, including 


Clarence Berry and Professor Lippy, had 


| their wives with them. The wives of in- | 


| tending prospectors here say they too can | 
| ‘ . 
stand the hardships of the journey to the ! 


Klondyke and will go to aid their hus- ; 


bands by cooking for them. 


The passengers by the steamer AI-Ki/} 


sailing yesterday included seven women 


| bound for Klondyke, as follows: Mrs. W- 


H. Hill, Mrs. E. M. Smith, Mrs. Gordon, 


p. 


dows. Many people visited the assay office ; 


receipts at the 


lar actresses at Juneau. sks? 

Monday, July 12th, J. W. Morrison and 
Miss Bugenia White were married at Ju- 
|!neau and 6 0’clock that evening saw them 


off for Dyea, en route to the Klondyke. 
Several women who have never been fur-) 
: ther than Juneau before are among the 


} 


| hundred residents of that city who have) 


started for Klondyke since July Ist. © 


FROM THE NORTHERN MINES. 


\ 
| 

| The Sight of Yellow: Klondyke Golda 
| Gives Montana Men the 


Fever, 


| SEATTLE (Wash.), July 19.—A special | 
to the Post-Intelligence from Helena, | 
Mont., says: Eleven thousand four hun-| 
dred ounces of gold dust from the Klon- 
dyke diggings in Alaska arrived here last 
night via the Northern Pacific expréss 
from Seattle. Ten thousand ounces were 
consigned to the American National Bank | 
this city, and the balance to the United 
Petes assay, office here, 
ne treasure was délivered 
officerto be melted and cast in bees tenth 
be cast into five bars of. 2000 ounces Saati 
and placed on exhibtion in the bank win- 


( 


to witness the melting of the gold 
This Alaska shipment j out 
Ske n connection 
about $30,000 Teceived from piacer ie \ 
im this vicinity to-day, makes the total | 
assay Office’in value about 


i 
! 
| 
! 
i 


x F FS $230,000, or mor 
were rafting their supplies aiong the lakes Mrs.; J, EB. Bailey, Mrs. B. Hogen,, Mrs. e than double the largest 
toward the Yukon. In the rapids between 


Lakes. Linderman. and Bennett—the raft: 


McLean and Mrs. Hughes. Several of these P?eVious receipts for one day. 
go in to join their husbands, . 
It ig now a fad at Juneau to go te, Klon- 


The old time 
c ‘ > geld fever is inning 
iris .itself in Montana sae: tt [ 
the news from the Klondyke, and ae 


Camping near 


Lake Bennett M Ce 


ere no een cect eae oe 


ar ’_ talking of depa 


rting for the north 
io oe i 


k 


Le FCN IRENE APONTE DE 


——_. 


a 


|The fact that all boats are crowded and 


Ske leet 


iInot able to accommodate any more pas- “Another statesman said eho a hesita- | - 

sengers is all that deters many from / tion that thére could be possibly no 2 he { 

leaving. pepo the: Monetary situation unless the 

A LOUD WAIL FROM Hie take gold cat of tesa stupendous as 

| CANADA. ee gold out of the list of precious 

‘ —_—___—. : | He explained th ituati : 
[Speaking in round numbers ene: 

(Demand That Americans in the! nroduct ‘of fs sb te the gold 


: : ; rom the discovery 
| of America until now is about $8,000,000.000. 


| The actual coinage of gold now amounts 


Duties. 
to about 4, 3 ze hae I 
VANCOUVER (B. ©.), July 19.—British! 999 Hern ce oe $2,000; 000, 
Ms x 7 arts, but 


Columbia feels very sore because Canadi- obtaj AS 
ans are making nothing out of the fabu-, ee te sabe La Nee Saipan There- 
lous treasure finds in their own country. $6,000,000,000 er ar at there is about 
As in Kootenay, live Americans are the 
|pioneers of the northern mines. Promi- 
nent men and the press are clamoring 
for the Dominion Government to put cus- 
toms officers at the Canadian passes. At 
present the Americans are paying no duty 
and are getting their goods in Seattle and 
other American towns, to the;great loss 
of British Coiumbia. The climax was 
reached to-day when Mr. Percy, a whole- 
saler of Victoria, organized a company in $ 
an hour which guaranteed to raise $50,000. | tne next ten years it will be extraordinary. 
The company then wired the Dominion | phat would be about 1 percent of the pres- 
|Government: “‘We will give the Domin-j| ent gold coinage and a still: smalier pro- 
ion Government $50,000 a year for ten years portion of our present gold stock. The 
and pay all expenses for the privilege of || aificulty in expecting any ehange in the 
collecting legal customs at /@anadian/yatio between gold and silver from new 
| Passes.” ie fields like Alaska is, that the production of 
This will be an added hardship to the} yo:q@ and silver by weight is so dasipro- 
|Stalwart American miners,’ pathfinders, "portionate that it would take mountains 
| who take their lives in their hands that!) of gold to make up the difference. The gold 
|they may gain wealth. The Canadian 


product of 1894 for the whole worid was 
Ne dee i now charge $1 a pound for fording 


Yukon Be Forced to Pay 


From the foundation of. the Government 
to Christmas, 1894, the entire productiop 
of the United States has been $2,000,000, - 
000. The highest rate of production in any 
one year was $65,000,000 in 1853. nor the year 
{1294 the United States, Africa and Aus- 
tralia were about on a par in their gold. 
production, each representing about $40,- 
906,000. ‘ Sy 
“Te Ajaska does aS wen any time within 


less than 9,000,000 ounces. The United 
States alone the same year produced: 40,- 
000,000 ounces of silver, and the worid’s 
product of the white metal was over four 
times that amount, or twenty times as) 
much silver as gold, weight for weight. 
*’"etf Alaska should prove as much of al 
gold field as South Africa; Australiaand the- 
United States put together—something al- 
together improbable—it would help uF to 
| keep up the gold exports and maintain, 
the reserve, but it would not disturb ma-- 
terially the relations between gold and 
silver.” 

NEW YORK, July 19.—The World says: 
Daniel Guggenheim of the firm of Gug- 
genheim & Sons, who has large smelting 


the lakes in Alaska, and a ton of pro- 
visions per. man must be got into the 
country in some way as an assurance 
“against starvation. 


EFFECT OF THE 


DISCOVERIES. | 


’ ‘ 4 aoa 
Statesmen Say Klondyke Finds Wili 
} Not Disturb the Monetary 
: Balance. 


WASHINGTON, July 19.—Quite a pum- 
ber of statesmen were asked what will be 
the effect of, the Alaskan gold discoveries 
On the silver question. Most of them were | 
inclined to the belief that the possible | 
production of the new gold country had |. 
een greatly exaggerated for the benetit} 
the transportation companies and local | 


cottage, confirmed the reported discov- 
eries of the Yukon country, and said that 


even the present roseate indications. 
“Por some time my firm has had expert 
mining engineers at work in Alaska,’ he 


said, and their repor 
\ 


supply companies. 


gold fields will 
My opinion is that as soon as th 


world. 
| eountry has been opened up an 
facilities furnished the outp 
be simpiy enormous. As the 


to approximate the value of 
ver, b tthe output would have 
iu AVE 

0! 


J 


ae 


AA 


t| 
ti 


interests, when seen at his Long Branch} 


: | 
the new fields would yield far in excess of 


shipping Whisky, stoves and billiard ta 
sold will that were of absolutely no use to us. 


| gold increases, silver wili be enhanced in 
iva This-I regard as certain.” 

i Mr. Guggenheim declined to give in de- 
| tail the reasons for his faith for higher 
| values for silver. 


eS ee 


| 
'fMiORE FORTUNATE MINERS. 


| the Klon- 
dyke Arrive Here Via 
Seattle. 


Six of the miners who arrived at Seattle 
on Saturday on the steamer Portland 
reaehed San Francisco last night. They | 
are C. E. Myers, Charles Leonard, J. O. 
) Clements, C. Branen and B. F. Purcell. 
Their accounts of the wonderful El Do- 


Six Gold Finders From 


rado in the Northwest follow closely those 
' already given by Ladue, Jippy and others. | 
They say it is a land full to overflowing | 
with the precious métal, but one must go | 
through a hundred dangers to secure it. | 

“The richness of the Klondyke region,” 
said Myers last night, “is beyond any 

words of mine to describe. I do not think | 
l exaggérate when I say that gold is to be 
found almost anywhere. I mean, of |- 
course, in the Klondyke region. It is true 
all the claims in the immediate vicinity of 
Dawson City have been taken up, but 
| there are hundreds of others a little 
iurther off just as good. ’ 

“T have been in the country something 
over five years, but until last fall it was 
hard work to make a living. When the} 
news of the wonderful find reached Forty , 
Mile, the miners threw up their claims | 
there and rushed ‘to the new diggings. It} 
was a perfect stampede, and those who ar- 
rived on the ground first naturally secured 
the best locations. My claim was No. 4l, 
and it turned out to be a most excellent 
piece of property. I took oat $41,000 dur- 
ing the winter and touched only a very 
small portion of the claim. 

“Every man that came down on the 
| Portland brought more or less gold with | 
him. As near as I could learn there was ! 
$850,000 in the party of sixty-one. In ad-'! 
dition to this the steamship people had 
on board something Tike $550,000. This, of 
course, represented a portion. of their 
| profits for the season. d 

“The greatest need of the Yukon dis- 
trict at the present time is a company that 
aay take up the proper kind of supplies 
' 


for the miners.. Last year the first thing 


t says that the Yukon; they brought up was whisky and on the 
prove the richest in the} last trip of the season, instead of bring- | 


had a bgatload of! 


ing provisions, 
s—things 


they 


qT} 


foal scons 
st trcersse 


af Lake Bennett 


C a f 
; understand that Ladue intends to try to 
organize another company for the trade. | 
, Jf be succeeds it will be a perfect godsend 
| for the country.” 
Charles Leonard, another of the party, 
| has just reached his twenty-second year, 
| though he has been-in the Yukon district 
| for the past three years. His mother lives 
} at San Lorenzo and he expects to go to 
her to-day. 
|| “It was pretty tough sailing,’ he said, 
“but then I got used to it and, of course, 
| liked it much better, During the first two 
| years I hardly made a living, but last fall 
‘when the Klondyke discovery was made 
| 1 determined to try for fortune there, It 
was lucky for me that I did, for T struck 
!a rich elaim, and am now going to visit 
: NG ;my mother. several thousand dollars 
Pace ge zi | ticher than when I left home. I still have | 
heer Mtge ns Nevis ' WOM Nes Hl a rich claim at Klondyke, and an interest 
: \ in two others. Tt is my intention to re- 
, turn to the Yukon district next spring.” 
| The Oregon train to arrive this morn- 
ing will bring in most of the miners who 
reached Seattle on Saturday last, Among 
them is Clarence Berry of Fresno, who 
_comes back richer by. $130,000. J, AO), | 
| Clements, who came in last night, returned | 
, With a sack of gold containing $30,000. he 


| is also the possessor of a claim on the 
| Klondyke for which he has been offered 
$100,000. By 
wi Jd. By Dyer of Oakland, who went north | 
, Something over a year ago, has made 4 
Tich strike on Chicken creek, near) 
‘Yukon river, in Alaska. Information has 
been received by Dr. J. M rs | 
father-in-law, that the fi 


reopaie 


—&G — Warni 
. Alaskan Adventurers. 
|. The almost fabulous ‘stories of ‘the 
Klondyke country have literally set the 
country afire. Throughout the East men 
_and women are talking of the wonderful’ 
El Dorado and hundreds are bending évery 
energy tu reach the land of the golden 
fleece. ; ; 

|. In San. Francisco the gold craze has 
Seized upon the people in a way that, will 
result in sending hundreds to the rich 
northern fields. Lawyers, doctors, mer- 
chants, clerks and laborers are a unit as 


l) 
Betting there is quite another story. With 

the limited accommodations here and at 
Seattle, it is not probable that more than 


wid San Franciscans will make their way | 


to the rich diggings in the Northwest Ter- 
vitory during ‘the next two months. There 
vill be a rush, however, next spring. 
.,the office of the Alaska Commercial 
‘Company was the scene of the greatest ac- 
tivity yesterday. When the porters‘came 
410-open the place, at’ 7 in the morning, 
‘they found a crowd of people waiting at| 
‘the door, and the stream of anxious in 
‘quirers continued until the place was 
‘Closed for the night. At times the window! 
in the front of the office was so crowded 
ihat the persons standing at the outei 
jedge had to crane their necks to catch 
What was said at the window. 

The men represented all ages, classes 
‘land conditions of society. Some paid 
their passage money and secured berths 
without many preliminaries, as though 
they were going on a short pleasure trip. 

Severai women made inquiries about 
the country and how to reach it. They 
had innuinerable questions to ask. One| 
rather’ portly woman inquired the rates 
for herself and family. She had taken 
the precaution to bring a few samples of 
her children with her. She also wanted 
to know how she could get a cow into 

the mining region, and was told she would | 
| either have‘to drive it overland or pack | 
it in her trunk. 

Mrs. John Martin, who has gained fame 
in many ways, but particularly asa house 

| painter, was among those. who inquired | 
and ‘obtained all the particulars about the, 
journey and the country, Mrs. Martin. 
, announced her intention of trying to woo| 
fame and fortune in the land where nug- 
| gets are lying around like hickory nuts. 

_, Up to 7 o’eclock last evening more than 
1000 men. and women had spoken for pas- 
sage on the steamer Excelsior, which will 
| suil on July 28th, The majority of these, 
however, found that they would be unable 
to meet the expense incident to sucha 
trip, Those who have secured berths are. 
js follows: | 

Le Jaccard, E. Hoffschneider, A. C. Butcher,} 
Silas: Peters, V. Jaccard, A. Hoffschneider. E. 
8S. Peters, A. C. Bryan, R, Clarkin, BE. A. Will- 
jams, P..B. Ullm, Charles Syltwig, Fred Cardell, 
J. Morgan, F. Jaccard, George F, Bemis.. 

“It will not-be well,’ said Louis Sloss, 
president of the Alaska Commercial Com- 
pany yesterday, “if too many people go 
into the Klondyke this fall. They will die 
like rats in a trap. . There will be plenty 
af food at St. Michael’s, but that is 200¢ 
_miles from Dawson City. i 

“from present indications the Excelsior 
| will take 200 to the gold fields, though we 
‘could take twice that number if we had 
the accommodations. The Excelsior will 
| take about 500 tons of provisions to St. 
| Michael’s, where it will be transferred to 
/hght draught boats. The river boats draw 
only from three to four.feet of water. Oj 
| course, we will send up enough provisions 

» to feed all the men now at Dawson-City 
/and other-camps, but with so many others 
| going in I am fearful of the result. ‘Those 
| who go by way of Juneau should by all 
+means take sufficient provisions to last 
‘them through the winter,’ 

| . The lucky miners who came down on thc 
| Excelsior presented Captein Higgins with 
“several large nuggets as evidence of thei 
appreciation of his kindness during the 
trip from St. Michael’s, In additicn to this 
| they: “chipped in’ and presented him with 
‘a big lump of gold. ‘ ; 


MARTHUR’S STORY OF H 


ARDSHIP. 


Did Not Make More Than a Living 
} in Alaska for Ten Years. ‘ 
 Of.all the miner: who struck it rich in 
the Kiondyke none has a more interest-| 
ing history than Neal McArthur, formerly 
‘of Montreal, McArthur has been in the 
‘ecld diggings of Alaska for nearly ten 
years, but until last fall found it difficult 
earnaliving. — \ 


much averse to talking any ‘more 
e Klondyke country,” he said yes- 


the 


lo the possibilities of the Klondyke,. but |! 


e. But if you want 


Canyons, Rapids 


tance that may serve’to 
the people are to expect 
rush unprepared into the Yukon 


illustrate what 
if they 
‘country. 
“It was in the fall of 1881. Winter had 
come on earlier than usual and in conse- 
quence only a few boats were able to 
reach Forty Mile and Circle City. In the 
dead of winter our provisions gave out, 
and it seemed as though we must all die. 
Winaily it was agreed that we must go 
to St. Michaels, 1700 miles away, if we 
hoped to escape with our lives. I can’t 
begin to recount the horrors of that jour- 
ney, It was bitter cold, and, to make mat- 
ters worse, we did not have the proper 
clothing. We were weeks in reaching our 
destination, and we were more dead than 
alive when we got there. 

| “I have worked all'through the diggings 
of Alaska, but I hardy made a living. 
‘Some seasons we took out next to nothing 
land then next year we would strike a 
|jpocket carrying enough gold to keep us 
going fora time. Last fali when the news 
reached us of the strike on the Klondyke 
a}l who could packed up their effects and 
hastened to the new fields. It was like a 
drowning man catching at a straw. , We 
were ready to do anything that promised 
a return.. I was foftunate enough to lo- 
cate a good claim and came away with 
enough to last me the rest of my days. 
I have been there so long that I feel lost 


in a big city like this and I intend to get] 


away from here as soon as possible. 
“There are still thousands of good claims 
in the Klondyke region, but they are not 
accessible under the present conditions, 
In time that will be the greatest mining 
country in the world. The Yukon is navi- 
gable 400 miles above Dawson City, and 


} there is gold on every side of the river, but 


it can’t be reached for many months to 
come. Do I intend to go back? Well, I 
hardly. know. If my. health improves i 
will probably return next spring; though, 
as a matter of fact, I have all the money 
I can spend during my lifetime.”’ 


PASSAGE TO THE KLONDYKE. 


No Great Steamer Rush at Present 
Krom This City. 


The rush for the Klondyke mines will 
not be large from this city by sea, but the 
few vessels that are going North will go 
crowded. The steamer Walla Waila will 
leave to-day for the North, and, as a 
erowd of Christian Endeavorers secured 
nearly all the staterooms, such miners as 
desire to go will have to fake passage frum 
here to Port Townsend at least in the 
steerage. The Walla Walla will transfer 
her passengers tio the Queen and the Mex- 
ico at Port Townsend, and both those 
steamers will leave for Alaska in a few 
days. : 

Gecaalk Perkins & Co. will add the 
steamer George W. Elder, now at Port- 
land, to the Alaska fleet. The Elder wiil 
start on its first trip from Portland in a 
few days, and will go as far as Dea, above 
Juneau, f 

The Excelsior will leave this city ‘on 
July 28th. Most of. the staterooms on her 
have already been engaged. 

Pee Rae 


AN OFFICIAL REPORT. 


What the Dominion Surveyor Said of 
the Klondyke. , 


William Ogilvie, Dominion Surveyor, 
stationed at Dawson City, has made an ex- 
haustive report of the Klondyke region to 
the Surveyor-General. He corroborates 
all that has been told by the miners who 


arrived on the Excelsior, and in conclusion }| 


says: ‘ 

A quartz lode showing free gold in paying 
quantities has been lo¢ated on one of the creeks, 
but I-cannot yet send particulars. I am confi- 
dent from the nature of the gold found in the 
creeks that many. more of them, and rich; too, 


| will be found. , 
I have just heard from a reliable source that |) 


the quartz mentioned above is rich, as it tested 
over $100 to the ton. The lode appears to run 
from three to eight feet in thickness, and is 
about nineteen miles from the’ Yukon river.. I 
will likely be called on to survey it, and will be 
able to report fully. 

Placer prospects continue more and more en- 
couraging and extraordinary. It is beyond 
doubt that three pans of different claims on El 
Dorado turned out $204, $212 and $216, but it 


‘must be borne in mind that there were only 


three such pans, though there are many running 
from $10 to. $50. : 

I have just received a petition from the miners 
ito attend to the survey of their claims, they 
| doing all the work and boarding and. lodging 
ime. I will begin at it in about ten days, and it 
| will likely take me upward of two months. Iam 
glad to have the opportunity of doing it, for I 


i word that is ut-think I can considerably, if not. altogether, 
PNR tones Coa the people withistraighten out the tangle there is there, — 


S OF THE NORTH. 


WILD LAND 


‘ } 


"the Way tothe Yuk 


| It is doubtful if there is any country in 


| thé world that abounds in such magnifi- 


| cent scenery as will be found in the Yukon 

|'region. Tall mountains and narrow 

| passes, vast wastes of land, rushing rivers 
and impassable rapids will be encoun- 
tered on“éyery hand. 

On the Juneau route there is to be tray- 
ersed the celebrated White Horse rapids, 
which few, if any, have the hardihood to 

| face. The canyon proper is about five- 
eighths of a mile long and is cut through 
a solid wall of rock ranging from 50 to 120 
feet high. Above the rapids the river has 

| an average width of 300 yards, but at the 
canyon it dwindles to a mad torrent less 
than 100 feetin width. Of the White Horse 
rapids just two miles below a guide-book 
writer says: 

“The White Horse rapids are about two 
miles below the canyon, and being filled 
with rapids and sunken bowlders, this 
part of the trip should be well looked out 
berore starting. There is one short place 
where most of the miners portage. The 
skidway is on the east side and not more 
than 100 yards long. By keeping the west 
bank, little trouble will be found running 
the whole distance to the head of White 
Horse, if the boat is under complete con- 
trol. But if it is unwieldy the portage is 

preferable. Just before reaching the 

White Horse there is a comparatively 
smooth stretch of river, giving an Op- 
portunity to land on the long point just 
above the great bend. 

“The boat can be dropped from, here 
down to the eddy, where everything will 
have to be portaged.. The portage here is 
on the west side of the river. The river 
is confined between low basalt walls and 
the last pitch is scarcely ninety feet wide. 
Here the water presents a formidable | 
spectacle and is seldom run, yet the best! 

| boat with. good boatmen will, I believe, | 
come through all right. The boats can 
be lowered by long ropes-down to the last 
pitch, where a short portage of 100 feet 
will be made. Krom the entrance of the - 
canyon to the foot of White Horse rapids 

is about three miles, which can never be 

made navigable for river steamers.” 


LONDYKE. 


- GOING TO THE K 


|A Los Angeles Man Forms a Mining 


. 


Company. 


LOS ANGELES, July 19—The Strang 
--Company, composed of local capitalists, | 
was hastily formed here to-day to send a| 
party tothe Alaska gold fields. They will / 
raise $2000 for each man sent, HE. HE. De-} 
lano, an old mining man, witl bein charge | 
of the party... They will probably outfit at | 
Seattle and start this week. | 

i] 
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| It is said that a single company from 
“New York who are bound to the Klondyke 


1k | 
| 


= 


| wired a deposit of $10,000 to one of the lead- | 


| 
| 
i | 


y 


ing banks as against the company’s bate 
'yival, to be expended largely in outfitting 


| for the Alaskan gold fields. 


SS 

Telegrams from the East inquiring of 
wholesale dealers in Seattle if parties of 
| fifty,’ eighty and a hundred can be “‘out- 
fitted’ in Seattle for the Klondyke are ne- 
| ing received. Of course the anSWOTH ANS 
promptly returned that parties of “ane 
| thousand” can be outfitted in Seattle if 
necessity should require. 


It is believed that by the opening of 
| spring a transportation company will be 
| organized to take miners over the moun- 
tains by the way of Juneau and Drom 

providing boats along the various lakes 
until the upper waters of the Yukon be 
| reached—thus making the journey of fif- 
. teen hundred miles half by water and half 
by land comparatively comfortable. 
a IS 


The advice which Mr. P. B. Weare, vig 
president of.the North American Trading 
Company, gave through The Times last 


AO age AGRE 
iy Blox, 


‘night should be heeded by everybi 
has been attacked with Klondyk 
There are two sides to this story, 
has borne such golden fruit for the last 


two weeks—and every man who intends to i lack of the wher 


visit that far off country should fully un- 
derstand both sides before he starts. 


Can anybody think of a single line of 
business in the city of Seattle that will not 
be benefited by the great Klondyke dis- | 
coveries? Eyen a bookseller and station- 
er told the Editor of The Times yesterday | 
that one of the miners who came in on the 
Portland stepped into his place on First 
Avenue and purchased an hundred dollars’ 
worth of books—purely of a literary char- 
acter, and samples of which the bookseller 
has not sold before in three years. This 
was a small transaction, but it indicates | 
how promptly money circulates when once 
it falls into the hands of men who haye 


heretofore been impoverished. } 
‘ re : 


It was curious to note the different opin- 
jons expressed by business men with re- 


i 


to pay therefor. | 
‘Aese Men have five, ten, twen- 
ty, fifty and even an hundred thousand | 
dollars which has fallen in their hands 
within the last few months, like huge, 
ripe apples dropping from ‘bountiful | 
branches, they will gratify their appetites | 
—both for Something to eat and drink— 
| Something to wear, a decent place -in! 
which to liye—and will then put in the 
luxuries according to their abilities. The. 
} Money which these people have .gained 
thus suddenly, even through great hard- 
ships, will thus be put in circulation, and 
every tradesman in the city will receive 
benefit therefrom, 


re . a haleets xi) 

bona ‘fide purchasers aS you may deen 
necessary to clearly demonstrate thi 
character and time of the sale in ques! 
tion, which proof should be attached sl 
and submitted with the: lists to which i 
applies, when forwarded for approval, 
The issuance of patents to bond-aided 
railroads for lands not actually sola toa 


Now that these | 


“T 
f 
i 


i 


Rete sO eRe Mumber Vernon re ner gue bona fide purchasers before default is 
pass through Seattle for the Klondyke hereby suspended. A mortgagee or holder 
gold fields—one deelaring that ten thous- of bonds secured by mortgage will not be 
and would be the least, while the more op-. | considered a purchaser within the mean 
timistic party declared that “fifty thous- - | ine of these instructions.” | 
*and’’ would not be an exaggeration, As ? 
not to exceed ten thousand could be trans- ’ Want Their Own Ship. 
ported to the Klondyke regions during CINCINNATI, July 21—At a meetin 
the present season, the chances are that } held here by a number Of well Engen bus) 
Seattle will have an opportunity to add i Ascent 4 ances lic alia 
to her population by reason of the fact | | real estate man, secretary and treasurer 
that many of those who start for the gold | Wilson says the object was to organize 
fields will decide to remain in Peattle until company of 100, each to pay $1000 and pro; 
the spring. '-| ceed to San Francisco, purchase an iror 
1 : : vessel of sufficient size to carry men an¢ 
The amount of gold which the Portland | eel Ua mara vastean and aoa a 
brought down last Saturday morning will is the purpose to hold the vessel at the 
never be known, as no one can tell how nearest point to the gold fields’ for head) 
much each of the sixty-eight passengers quarters for the members of the company- 
carried upon his person, or deposited to his eraetier ginetant ti Seiacue piece tenant 
individual credit in the banks—but this is each agreeing to the payment of $1000, 
known, that the Great Northern Express Others are being solicited. | 
Company shipped out about $150,000, while c 3 
the Northern Pacific took a good deal THE STATE CAPITAL 
more than double that sum—aggregating Sel aa ee ence adc | 
at least half a million that went out of 7 
Seattle by express, We judge that at The Apportionment of School 
least $200,000 more was retained by the Money Among Counties. 
miners, making fully $700,000 of gold. on { 
board the Portland, There are many who capa teae a 
would estimate this amount at “a millioh" fener Ge i Ae dae are i 4 
; — e 
baie: but Me TP rack re be conservative, bee Tay poriplased teal dinibdet anther’ 
as there*are at least “three millions” of the state school funds on the basis of 
more on the way. -| school attendance. The amount appor/ 
; ee \3 tioned to each district is 1.18 cents to each 
The thing for everybody down Hast, | | 24¥'# attendance, and the amount appor, 
whether he lives in New England, New ; ee VON RCGR UA ata on py A my 
York or the Central States, and who pro- Adams, $975.98; Asotin, $646.61; Chehalis 


poses to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities offered in the Alaskan gold fields, i 


is to come to Seattle promptly—and from |' 


Here all 5 


»this point study the situation, 
| information can be obtained—here a de- 
lightful winter can be passed, and by the 
middle of March the journey to the gold 
fields can be taken up, the destination 
reached by the middle of May, and thus 
three entire months for prospecting be had 
under comfortable circumstances. Seat- 
tle has ample room and is a moderately in- 
| @xpensive town in which to live during the 
winter months—as the thermometer never 
F555 WAow ven or fifteen above zero, ana 
| rarely below eighteen or twenty above— 
| or to put it in a Western way, rarely goes 
down 12 “‘helow freezing.’ 


he, 


TaN ante we 


One of the best things that comes from 
this new discovery of gold fields and the 
five millions which will be brought out this 
year is the fact that 90 per cent of it.is 
taken out by a class of people who néver 
had any surplus money before—by a class 
| of men who have stood around and beheld 
the 1 es of life without being able to 
j class of pe 


P 


ome woe 


$3657.94; Clallam, $1645; Clarke, $3693.54; Co- 
lumbia, $2289.04; Cowlitz, $2823.20; Douglas) 
$1373.66; Franklin, $158.85; Garfield, $1418.51 
Island, $455.14; Jefferson, $1259.96; King, $16,/ 
966.99; Kitsap, $1452.11; Kittitas, $2678.21 
Klickitat, $1707.55; Lewis, $4117.09; Lincoln! 
$33.24.07; Mason, $1016.49; Okanogan, $762.39 | 
Pacific, $1600.10; Pierce, $14,052.36; San Juan 
$657.87; Skagit, $2896.31; Skamania, $352.28 
Snohomish, $4240.93; Spokane, $9963.01; Stev- 
ens, $1925.78; Thurston, $2626.08;. Waukiak- 
um, $596.05; Walla Walla, $4285.42; What, 
com, $4789.73; Whitman, $7263.91; Yakima 
$2720,.11—making a total of $109,764.79, 


The Board of State Land Commission- 
ers has received from the Secretary of 
the Interior two certified statements of 
indemnity lands granted to the State in 
lieu of school sections which had been 
located on prior to the official survey. Tha 
lists were originally selected in 1877 an 
1880, but pending action in the depart- 
ment, some of the lands had been located 
on, and for that reason the whole list 
had been tied up in the Interior Depart 
ment, j 

| When Hon. Robert Bridges became fa 
miliar with the situation he insisted that 
the lands not settled upon should be cer 
tified to the State. This list embraces 
5400 acres, located in ific, Whitm 


‘ty Uays’or Tons wmre 


‘and doe food plenty, but it woul 


* outfit, which sum I think I can 


Some prospecting has been done this sum- 


to much cold and hardship 
ard from storms. The journe 
made and I would not hesitate 
take it were things more sea 


least $1000 to equip us<with transpo 


more in the interest of the count 
remaining here and making a survey of 
the Klondyke, a mispronunciation’ of the 
Indian words ‘Throndak’ or ‘Duick,’ which — 
means plenty of fish, from the fact that 
it is a famous salmon stream. ; 

“Tt is marked Klondike on our maps. Yt 
joins the Yukon a few miles above the 
site of Fort Reliance, fifty miles above 
here.. The discovery of gold in this stream 
I believe was due to the reports of Indi- 
ans. 

“A white man named J, A. Carmich, 
who worked with me in 1887, was the first 
to take advantage of the rumor and io- 
cated a claim in the first branch. which 
was named by the miners Bonanza _ 
Creek. 

“Carmich reached his claim in August, 
but he had to locate some logs and get 
provisions to enable him to begin work 
on his elaim. He returned with a few 
weeks’ provisions for himself, wife and | 
brother-in-law (Indians) in the last of 
August and set about working his claim. 

“The gravel itself he had to carry ina 
box on his back from thirty to one hun- 
dred feet. Notwithstanding this, the three 
men worked very regularly, washed out 
$14,200 in eight days, and Carmich asserts 
that had he had proner facilities he could 
have done it in two days. 

“A branch of the Bonanza, named Fl 


Dorado, has prospected magnificently, 
and another branch, Tilly Creek, has 
prospected well. There are about 170 


claims staked in the main creek, and the 
branches are good for as many more, ag- 
erezatine some 350 claims, some of which 
will recuire over a thousand men to work 
properly. A few miles further up, Bear 
Creek enters the Klondyke, and it has ~ 
been prospected and located on. About 


twelve miles above the mouth of Béar 
Creek Gold Bottom Creek joins the Klon- 
cyke, and on it a branch named Hunker 
Creek, very rich ground, has been found. . 
On Gold Bottom Creek and its branches 
there will be probably two or three hun- 
dred claims. The Indians have reached 
another creek much further up, which 
they call Too Much Gold Creek, on which 
the gold is so plentiful, as the miners say 
in joking, ‘you have to mix gravel with 
it to sluice it.’ Up to date nothing defi- 
nite,has been heard from this ereek. From 
all this we think we have here a district 
which will give one _Now ond thous of 


} 


400 feet in length each. Now one thousand 7 
such claims will require at leagt 3000 men 
to work them properly, and as wages for 
working in the mines are from $8 to £10 
per day, we have every reason to assume 
that this particular territory will in a 
year or two contain 10,000 souls, at. Yeast, 
for the:news has gone out to the East, 
and an unprecedented influx is anticipated 
next spring.» And this is not all, for a 
large ereek ealled-Indian Creek joins the 
Yukon about’ midway between Klondyke 
and Stewart Rivers, and all along this 
creek good pay dirt may be found. All 
that stood in the way of working hereto- 
fore has been the scarcity of provisions 
and the difficulty in getting them up the 
river. Indian Creek is quite a large: 
stream and it is probable it will yield 500 
or 600 claims. 

“Further south yet lie the heads of sev- 
eral branches of Stewart River, on which 


—_— 


mer and good indications found, but the 
want of provisions prevented develop- 
ment, Gold has been found in several of 
the streams joining Pelly River and also 
all along the Hootalinqua. 

“Tn the line of these finds further south 
are the Cassiar gold fields, in British Co- 
lumbia, so that the presumption is that | 
we have in our territory along the 
branches of the Yukon a gold bearing belt | 
of indefinite wealth and upward of 300 | 
miles long, exclusive of the British Co- | 
lumbia part of it. ~ ‘a8 ; i 

“Quartz of a good quality is reported 
the hills around Bonanza Creek, but 
this I will be able to uk 1 


ey.’ i 


2 it Se 


as rich in gold: there 
The town 


for 
weeks were pressed into boats as ballast 
and taken up to stake out claims.” 


Ma,T.S: LIPPY 


Prefers to Re Silent, but 
His Wite Talks. 


from San Francisco last evening, where 
they went direct from Dawson City by 
steamer to dispose of their accumulated 
wealth, dug out of Claim No. 16 on Eldo- 
rado Creek, in the now world-famous 
| Klondyke gold district. The Lippys are 
| too well known in Seattle to need intro- 
| duction, save to remark that the Pro- 
| fessor was secretary of the Y. M. C.\ A. and 
' instructor of physical exercises up to the 
| time his little family departed for the Yu- 
_kon, about one year ago. The family then 
included a little son, whose frail body was 
left in the land of ice and gold. Mrs. Lip- 
py is a wee little woman, not apparently 
of the physical material one would look 
for to make such a pilgrimage into the 
frozen North, but undoubtedly of that oth- 
er nature which braves danger and priva- 
tions to be where the heart goes—along 
with its other part, not heeding hardships, 
nor fearing aught which he must. face, 


and with her goodly presence perforce 
may conquer. 
A Times representative this morning 


called at the home of friends where Mr. 
and Mrs. Lippy are stopping, and very un- 
fortunately for the purpose met the Pro- 
fessor at the door. The bronzed husband 
stood guard at the entrance as though not 
only the treasure of? his . household, *but 
much gold as well, were even more in dan- 
ger within the gates of civilization than 
when_ practically defenseless in the wilds 
‘of. Alaska. “She:could not be seen, even 
for a very few minutes,’’ when informed 
that some practical suggestions from a’ 
woman’s ‘standpoint were desired as a 
guidance and a warning,’ perhaps, for 
those of the gentler sex who might be suf- 
fering with sympathetic yellow Klondyke 
fever. The Professor was obdurate—she, 
like himself, desired to po quoted “nit,” 
) and he was very sure she would: neither 
say “go” nor “stay.”* The Professor did 
“not say ‘the people might do as they. — 


oo : ag tt 
pleased,” but the uncharitable might: im 
| agine he meant so. At least he appeared 
| tired of talking Klondyke, and very muchg 
as though he didn’t need to talk if he 
didn’t want to. In fact he bore the ap= 
| pearance of a man who is considerablyp 
| independent, and was perfectly willing anyf 
one should undergo the same privations. 
| found much’ wealth—he would not be ati 
all to blame for having given them any, 
pointers. Considerable sympathy is due a 
man who has come out of the New Eldo- 
rado weighted down with.so much of the 
glittering wealth that it has exhausted 
his powers of speech, even to the extent 
of blunting his sensibilities and depriving 
him of the possible after-pleasure of hav- 
ing Said, “I helped shape the course of 
_those who like myself have succeeded,’ 
-or, perhaps, “By my. advice many worthy, 
»men have escaped some dire calamity.’” 
Gold is an emblem of avarice, but there 
_ are other things to be thought of in this 
‘puny world—and the Heiter half is one of 
nem. ‘ 


ic 


“Lippy is not obtuse; she is petite 
e, and wiry and active as a little 


i ‘made a profession of teaching 
ic exercises. Probably this is where 


ed the essentials which bore 


he s : ets ais 3 
irly established that 


Prof. Tom S. Lippy and wife returned | 


which he had undergone, and if lucky, ‘and 


Waskan hardships that | 


6 Met so successfully, Lue A: a eaten 
NE TT 


Lippy has been talking with her friends, — te sl 
and some of her suggestions are in lina | PORT TOWNSEND, J iy 21.—Owing a ; . 
with what the reporter desired. And this |yne present e Klondyke gold 


rush to ' 

fields and the still greater rush (geen 
‘bound to come next spring Reh Lephei 
‘Sound Tugboat Company has decide ) 
put a steamer on the Yukon River be arp 
iry passengers and freight from St ne 
aels to Cirele City and the Klondyke val- 
Jey. The company may operate two 
steamers on the river next season. 

Steamboatmen here estimate that, be- 
ginning about April, a large steamer one 
leave the Sound for Alaska daily with al 
the passengers and freight accommoda- 
tions crowded. The excitement over the 
Alaskan gold fields will give to the ship- 
ping business an impetus never before 
known in North Pacific waters. 


is practically what she said—when the 
Professor was absent: 

“Of course we didn’t know exactly what 
we had to face—no one can who has not 
been there and experienced it. I could 
talk to you all day, and you couldn’t real- 
| ly understand without seeing it for your- 
| self. But we learned everything we could 

about the Alaskan gold fields, the ways 
| of traveling, and what we’d need before 
| we started. We went rather better pre- 
pared than many of the others—we had ai 
year’s outfit. We went from St. Michaels 
by steamer, and by trail from the landing 
to the creek where Mr. Lippy worked his 
| claim. I had sixteen miles to walk, so thd 
hardships of the trip were not really so 
great. I am the first white woman to 
eross the divide—there are nine or ten at 
Forty Mile,” she explained with deprecat- 
| ing modesty. “I was the first white wo- 
| man on the creek and the only one in our 
; camp. (There was another a mile: from 
| us, a Mrs..Berry. She was the only whita 
| woman TI had to speak to while we were 
| at the camp. 

“When-we got to #1] Dorado Creek we 
lived in a tent until Mr. Lippy got our 

| house built—a log cabin. It is twelve feet 
| by eighteen, eight logs high, with a mud 
| and moss roof, and moss between the 
chinks..and has a door and a windéw. 


Refused the Offer. 
TACOMA, July 21.—Dr. Willis Everette 
lhas refused an offer of $15,000 to lead | a 
prospecting party into the Klondyke dis- 
‘trict. ,The offer was made by New York { 
capitalists and refused by Everette on 
the ground that the climate was too se- 
vere. Byerette is a prominent assayer 
and spent eighteen months on the Yukon . 
in 1884 for the United States Government. 
He has complete maps of the different 
districts, and makes a lucid explanation 
of the presence of gold. He says the | 
Klondyke district is a series of low hills 
and mountains surrounding a wide can- 
| Mr. Lippy made the furniture, a rough yon, Glaciers have been for ages tearing 
bed, a table and some stools. We had a loose and depositing anew the gold from 
_ stove—there are plenty of-.stoves in that the mountains.. Volcanic eruptions have 
country—and that was all we needed. The | assisted nature’s stamp mill, and the re- 
| cabin was cozy and warm. I looked after sult is that the gold lies in several layers 
the housekeeping and Mr. Lippy after the | of gravel beds. 
mining. We didn’t mix in each other’s | Hyerette asserts that if the miners 80 
Perret ae ee: ne: ‘Yow enough they will find a greater quan- 
“Everything we had to eat was canned. | tity’ of gold rolled into larger nuggets, 


Things were canned that I never knew ; 
A WAIL. 


could be canned before. Of course we | 
missed fresh food dreadfully, but we kept 

Another Mistake in the Size 
of Alaska. 


well and strong. We had no fresh milk, 
ene Ey 


or meats or fruits or eggs. I used egg 
powder—it’s not a good substitute in omel- 
ettes, but it makes good gingerbread. 

“Amusements? Well. nohody bothered 
much about amusements. Everyone was 

TOLEDO, O., July 21.—Mr. and Mrs. 

Claus Shellmann of Defiance have just re- 

| ceived a letter from their son Fred, who 

has been in Alaska since last March, that 

discredits the golden stories that have 


busy and kept busy all the time.” I did 
my work. The mining is hard work—one | 

been exciting the people of the West for 
several weeks. 


doesn’t pick gold off the ground.- It is 
genuine toil and when Mr. Lippy finished 
he wanted to rest. All the men were about 

Mr. Shelimann went to Alaska from 

Montana last Mareh under contract asa 

prospector. A number of men were in the 


alike on that noint. . 
“T wasn’t ill during the time we were 
there, ‘except with a headache or tooth- 
ache. We were very fortunate in every 
way. The country is beautiful and quite . 
warm in the summer. In winter it’s diff- 
erent. with the mercury away below zero. 
Still I went out every day: but-when sthe party and they will all return to Montana 
snow was on the ground I didn’t go far |this month, Shellmann says there is ab- 
from the cabin. solutely no truth in the fabulous stories 
that come from Alaska and that the gold 
fields there are practically barren, He 
says there is a great searcity of food in ; 
that’section, The suffering and enormous 
amount of money necessary to be paid to 
secure the barest necessities of life, he 
‘says, should deter any thinking man from 


‘T didn’t change my way of dressing 
particularly. I dressed more warmly to 

giving the subject of a trip to that coun- 
try a second thought. 


_ suit the climate, of course. and wore fur 
—_————_—_—_—_—_—_—_ rn 


) boots and a cap constantly during -the 
| cold weather, and in summer dressed very 
| much as I do at home.”’ 
Increased Their Capital. 
| CHICAGO, July 21.—In contemplation of 
|greatly increased traffic to Alaska, in 


An Alaska Railroad. 
WILMINGTON, DEL., July 21.—The Yu- 
kon Mining, Trading and Transportation 
Company, formed here last. year, and 
which is just completing final arrange- 
lwiew of the gold discovery and the inter- 
lest that exists on that account, the Amer- | 
‘fean Trading and Transportation Com- 
‘pany, with headquarters in the Old Col- 
‘ony Building, has increased its capital 
i stock from $100,000 to $400,000. Chas. A. 


ments for explorations in the Yukon, will 
| shortly put into effect a plan which will 

| Weare of Chicago is president of the com- 
pany. 


solve the vexatious problem of shortage 
of supplies in the Yukon-territory. In 1896 
P. I, Packard of Portland, Or.. who is in- 
| terested’ in the company, went to the Yu- 
kon district to locate_a route from the 
coast to Testin Lake, the head of the nav- 
| igable waters of the Yukon, upon which a 
railroad could’ be built. With the aid of 
Indians he located the pass leading direct | Refuses to Commend It. 
from Taku Inlet to Testin Lake. This | @pecial to The Times.) 


ec Gia eatin was sxnown to only five WASHINGTON CITY, July a1.—The Secs 
In October of last year he returned anq retary of the Treasury has refused a 
made his report to the company and im. | commend the Lewis bill for an assay, of- 
mediately applied for charters in ‘Alaska, . fice at Seattle because the gold find in, 
| British Columbia dnd’Cenada, all of which )Alaska is too temporary. The eocnt 
were granted last sprins, As an encour- |™mendation will be made in abies ih 
agement to the enterprise’ British Colum-. | the find continues. : 
{bia made the company a grant of 5120; SE SECT. 
| Alaska Improvement Company. 


| 6SAN FRANCISCO, July 21.—Judge Sea- 
‘well has rendered a decision which means 
ithe distribution of $100,000 or more among 
‘the stockholders of the Alaska Improve- 
/ment Company. The decision was in a 
suit brought by certain stockholders to se- 
‘eure an accounting of the sale of prop-— 
erty of the corporation to the Alaska 
‘Packers’ Association. 

wie hae! abe pith p= 3 4 


ar 


|aeres of land to the mile of railroad to be 
/built, in all 650,000 acres. ! 

' |. In an interview last night Mr. Packard, 
lwho is here making arrangements, said 
that the road would be a great hoon to 

t 


! 


/miners, as it will reduce t 
‘supplies and remove the 

‘ous delays to their 
‘Yukon, " MY 


cai eh i i ae 


Jast year to investigate the sale 


-arcommittee was appointed" 


property of the company to the Alask: 
Packers’ Association. In January the 
committee reported that the Packers’ As- 
sociation had offered to pay for the prop- 
erty $136,000 and for certain merchandise 
on hand an additional $36,000. It was rep- 
resented that this was the cost and the 
sale was made at the figures mentioned. 

The plaintiffs allege in their complaint 
that they had been made the victims 
of fraud. and misrepresentation. It was 
charged that the real price paid for the 
property was $300,000. They have sued for 
their share of the amount said to have 
been misappropriated. 


Significant Utterances. 
NEW YORK, July 21.—One of the most 
significant utterances in corroboration of 
the story of immense gold fields in the | 


Northwest Territory is found in a letter 
received today from Capt, Francis Tut- 
tle, Commander of the revenue cutter 
Bear, who was at the writing at St. Mich- 
aels, on the Yukon River, The letter was 
mailed July ist. Capt. Tuttle says: 

“The days of ’49 in California are mere 
sideshows in comparison with the excite- 
ment in the Yukon country. As I write 
St. Michaels is full of miners waiting the 
first opportunity to get down to Puget 
Sound and .to California. Nearly every 
man of them has $50,000 worth of dust and 
there is not a man here with less than 
$15,000. The latter are referred to as ‘poor 
fellows.’ ”’ 

Capt. Tuttle says he cannot afford to lay 
long in St.. Michaels or his whole crew 
will become daft, and he continues: 

“J feel almost as if I would like to go 
up the river myself and I would certainly 
do so were I twenty years younger,”’ 

(Additional Klondyke News on Page 8.) 
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SHA. 
A Conference Is Probable 
Next October. 


LONDON, July 21.—A correspondent of 
The Associated Press learned that while 
the statements in the English press to the 
effect that Sir Julian Pauncefote brought 
from the United States a draft of the new | 
arbitration treaty are untrue, it is a fact 
that Sir Julian discussed the question with | 
Secretary Sherman and since his arrival 
here has discussed it with Lord Salisbury. 
There is the best reason for believing that 
the matter will be reopened at Washing- 
ton City in October and a short treaty of 
less scope than the last will be arranged 
for submission to the respective Govern- 
ments. It is thought the matter would not 
have been revived unless the feeling of 
the leading United States Senators had- 
been previously ascertained and Lord 
Salisbury had been assured that President 
McKinley is in favor of such an arrange- 
ment. 

It is now semi-officially reported that 
an international conference will be held 
at Washington City early in October on 
the basis of John W. Foster’s suggestion 
on behalf of the United States Govern- 
ment, that the experts representing Great 
Britain and the United States should méet | 
and compare the result of their investiga- 
tions with a view to arriving at an agreed | 
state of facts. 


) 


Want Their Own Ship. 


held here by a number of well-known bus- 
iness men, P. H. Wilson, a builder, was 
elected president and H. A. Thoburn, a 
real estate man, secretary and treasurer, 
Wilson says the object was to organize a 
company of 100, each to pay $1000 and pro- 
ceed to San Francisco, purchase an iron 
vessel of sufficient size to carry men and 
provisions, which can be done for $50,000, 
and proceed to the Alaskan gold fields. It 
is the purpose to'hold the vessel at the 
nearest point to the gold fields for head- 
quarters.for the.members of the company 
and employes... An agreement was drawn 
up and twelve of those present, signed it, 
each agreeing to the payment of $1000, 
Others are being solicited. 


perl 


|}. Department of the City of Seattle all 


CINCINNATI, July’ 21.—At a meeting | 


Ey he |. 


attle has spent considerable 
| Quartermaster drydock, an 


probable that she will 
time, and there is no dou 
the scheme is being considered by the 
oempany. 
The meee scheme is that of S. G. Yerkes. 
But contrary to reports Mr. Yerkes does | 
not expect to have his organization com- 
; pleted, and his steamer, singular or plural, 
|ready before spring. Mr. Yerkes admitted . 
‘this morning that he was making the | 
effort, but refused to go into details. Mr. 
Yerkes was formerly agent at the Yesler 
Wharf for the Puget Sound and Alaska 
Steamship Company, which is a part of 
the Northern Pacific system. He resigned 
|a year ago to become manager of the wa- 
iter lines of Lilly, Bogardus & Company. 
|Since June 1 he has been unemployed ex- 
leept to figure on different schemes that 
‘have arisen. Ele is ‘very popular and 


| ; ; 
at a special meeting of the City Council | Would be able to draw a big business on 
‘account of his wide acquaintance where 


to be held in the Council Chambers at 4 others might utterly fail. 
o’clock this afternoon. This is the direct Mr. Yerkes fails to confirm the stories 
result of the manner in which Klondyke | that have been printed about him and his 
fever is breaking up the force. It was | Proposed steamer line. It is stated, how- 
realized that something must be done at | ever, that his plan is to put on a deep wa- 
once or the city would be without compe- | ter vessel between Seattle and St. Mich- 
tent police protection. Many of the best | 2els and river steamers from thence up 
officers in the patrol and detective service | to Dawson City. 
have been grubstaked by prominent busi- There is nothing new in the situation as 
ness men and so many resignations have | Tesards the Pacific Coast Steamship Com- 
been received or would have been put in | Pany. The Mexico, which sails next Sun- 
this week as would cripple the éntire serv- | @4Y, is away oversold for accommodations 
ice terribly. for horses. Somebody who has been faith- 
Acting Mayor Crichton called at police | fully promised must get left and either | 
headquarters this morning and talked the | Stay at home or go without horses. The | 
situation over with Chief of Police Reed, | muddle occurred by bookings for horses | 
The Chief informed the Mayor of the true |.@* “different offices of the company and 
state of affairs, as has been hinted in The | 22 Order for fifteen head ‘from ‘Tacoma. 
Times for the past few days. The Mayor | Jt now looks liks horsefiesh will be very 
at once called in the advisory committee, | Plentiful and cheap from Dyea to the 
consisting of City Engineer Thomson, Summit, ‘ 
City Comptroller Parry, City Treasurer There are nearly a thousand rumors 
George F. Meacham, Corporation Coun- | 2bout the city about new strikes in the 
sel John K, Brown. The meeting lasted elondy esc Uk a marvelous) the facilities 
several hours and was an executive ses- | P°CP!e have for getting the most unreli- 
sion. The opinion reached by the mem- | ®P/¢ and biggest stories ever heard. One 
bers of the Advisory Committee is saia | W2S *° Pheyettect: at exiGovernor Me 
to be the same as that held by Chief Graw knew of a pile of ten tons of gold 
Reed, that something must be done to in- | #P0Ut to come out of the Klondyke. A ru- 
duce the men to remain at home. The | 70% had it yesterday that Mrs. Ron Craw- | 
only inducement that could be used is to | £074 had a letter from her husband telling 
raise the salary to somewhere near the | Of four and one-half tons for the next 
amount paid for similar work in other | 2°’ fiver steamer. The facts are that a 
towns the size of Seattle. letter has reached here from Mr. Crawford 


and has been forwarded to Mrs. Crawford 


KLONDYKE FEVER THE CAUSE 


Policemen, Detectives and Higher 


Officers Leaving the Service—Some 
Inducement Has to Be Made to 
Keep Men at Home. 


’ 


The salaries of the officers of the Police 


along the line. will undoubtedly be raised 


at Tacoma, where she‘is out enjoying camp 


i life. Another story tells of a marvelous 
sdiscovery and only one man knows about 
} it, and his sister saw the letter telling 


about it. There are hundreds of such im- 
aginary stories, and the person telling of 
them is always, afraid’ he is telling some- 

=thing prematurely, but eases his con- 
e r | : : 

City of Seattle May Go North! Science by saying in a whisper that the | 
f 4 | hearer is pesitively the only person let 
in Three Weeks. ‘Into the secret. The stories going abouts) 

the town are nearly all of no earthly truth 

nor account. No one has telegraphic com- 
munication with the Klondyke nor any 
other quick service to keep in touch with 

THE SCHEME OF MR YERKES these latest strikes, And there can be but 

‘ little doubt that many to whom fate will 

7 décree a terrible winter will be able to 
trace the cause of their departure to some | 
ill-founded rumor, | 
ar a i pr ee a "i 
COSTELLO GoRS NORTH. | 


nm, 


I 


Mexico Has Promised Transporta- 
tion for Far Too Many Horses— 
A Lot ot Very Unreliable News 


he Evening Times to H i * 
Flying About the City. respondent, aie 


} 


J. A. Costello of the local news staff |) 
of The Times leaves Sunday morning on 
the steamship Mexico for Dawson City 
and the Klondyke diggings. He will act | 
as the special correspondent of ‘The 


+ 


Since yesterday nothing definite has 
transpired in the way of new steamer 
lines for Alaska, but that several are in 
the process of organization goes without Ty 
saying.. Nearly every steamboat man in imes, and readers of this paper may 
the city has some scheme that he is try- | TeSt assured of receiving the earliest, 
ing to work through, and like the men | Most comprehensive, accurate and Titel 

| who say they are going right off to the |] ored reports from the new digei ary 
Klondyke, many would like to succeed, |) jt ig pocs ; Sings which | 
| S possible to get out. During the long 


but not all will be chosen. Transporta- | F 4 
tion facilities are at a premium, and_the | Period of Arctic winter, from the middle : 
man who organizes a new and untried lina) °f September to May, { 
must figure on a dozen discouraging 
things, among which is an actual scarcity 
of seaworthy passenger steamers, > 
The most tangi ! 
is going is th 
‘attle will go 0 


Dawson City 
er first, of those 
The first steamer to. 


the arrival of Mr. 
ve. aboard for The Times the first spe- 

cial correspondence for any paper from 

those who go to the diggings this fall. 

_ J. A. Costello is longest in the service, 

locally, of any of the many newspaper 

men in the city. and barring one, short 

| period of intermission, has been constant- 

ly engaged in local newspaper work for 

eleven years, the greater part of the time 

in the local department of The Times and 

Press-Times. Mr. Costello has_ been 

through the mines of Colorado, and is ‘ 
well known for his book of Alaskan In- 
dian legends, 


WHISKY AT KLONDYKE. 


Boats Coming in Loaded Down With Sa- 
loon and Bar Fixtures. 


A new phase of the Klondyke matter is | 
interestingly treated in a letter received 
by Mrs. William Walker of South Seattle 
from her husband, who has been mining 
in the great gold fields. From the tone of 
Walker’s letter it would seem that there | 
will be too much whisky and too little sub- | 
stantial food for comfort on the Klon-. 
dyke during the coming winter. He says | 
that every steamer has more or less Sa- | 
loon fixtures and a big stock of whisky | 
and liquors is being brought in. | 

Walker went North with the party that 
took up machinery to build a steamer on | 
Lake Linderman. They started over the 
mountains from Dyea, but after going a 
considerable distance the men began to, 
leave, one by one. All were in haste to) 
reach the Yukon and get down to the dig- | 
gings. Finally Walker and the owner of | 
the machinery were the only men left out 
of the big crew that had been hired to | 
take the machinery over. They could do | 
} nothing with the heavy machinery, so it | 
was dropped, and both joined in the mad | 
race for the Klondyke. This was but a 
few months ago. Walker had enough 
money to purchase provisions for the sum- 
) mer and started to work at $15 per day. 
He sent his wife $200 on the last steamer 
| and has saved enough out of his earnings 
| to keep him the remainder of the summer 

and bring him out before winter begins, | 

He expected to leave on the first of the 

month on a prospecting trip on a new. 

creek where few locations had been made. 

He expects to stake out a claim, do a lit-| 

tle work and come home for the winter. 

In Walker’s opinion, as shown in the 

letter, there will not be nearly enough pro-_ 
| visions to last through the winter. He, 
| thinks it is criminal the way the company 

that controls everything is acting about | 
| bringing in provisions. No difference how | 

much money a man may be making, Walk-! 

er thinks he will be unable to get enough) 
‘to eat before the winter is over. He closes) 
| the letter by telling his wife that he does 
| not propose to starve himself and will 
| come out to get a good outfit for next 
| spring, 


| | 
THE FIREMEN HAVE THE GOLD CRAZE 
| | 
If They Could Find Grub Stakes the Ser-. 
vice Would Be Deserted. 


‘Tt is a good thing for the efficiency of | 
the Fire Department of Seattle that the| 
firemen are continually financially .em-| 
barrassed or there would not be three! 
“men left in the department,” said Chief | 
| Kellogg this morning when asked the ef-| 
fect the Klondyke discoveries was having) 
on the’ Fire Department. 
“Tf the conditions were the same,” con-| 
ued Chief Kellogg, ‘‘there would be a 

_ | reat deal more trouble over men leaving | 
» | the Fire Department than the heads of 
a the Police: Department are having with! 


itti g the service to go North. The| 


" t 


so well fixed as the po- 
ey get the same wages—}60 
ut their expences are a great 
several reasons. A fireman 
\ f uniform to the| 


F 


| ander. 
; and this number have already been book- 


Two resignations have been received so 
far. The men resigning are F. B. Smit 
| and Jack Farr, and hoth go North this 
week. Capt., Miller of engine No. 3 and 
Lieut. Hardder of engine No. i will also 
| leave the department in all probabailties 
| Ten or fifteen other men are working for 
| grubstakes, but of course it cannot be 
| Said with what success. Byen Chief Kel- 
/ gee At he would go if qa srubstake 
} cou be secured and so isi 

ea me provision made 


The Islander Will Be Loaded. 

There was a constant stream of pros- 
pective Yukoners coming in and out of 
the Canadian Pacific office, The men were 
asking all sorts of foolish questions, some 
of which were very amusing and illus- 
trated the very poor idea many of the 
men who go North have of the country 
which they are going into. The cable fs 
down between Victoria and the mainland 
and the manager here does not know just 
hew much room thereis left on the ‘Tsl- 
The boat can carry but 100 horses 


ed, so that men expecting to take horses 
along will have to go some other way. 


The boat sails for Dyea on next Wed- . 


nesday. The Islander will touch at Juneau 
to enter the customs house, but as the 
law will allow her to land passengers at 
but one American port, being a British 
bottomed boat, Dyea will be the only 
place a passenger can leave the vessel, 


Policemen Resign. 

Two more resignations were handed 
Chief of Police Reed this morning, which 
will let two of the best known men in the 
department, Patrolmen Wickman and 
Moore, out of the service. This makes 
four resignations received, Burns and 
Burkman having resigned Monday. Other 
resignations will probably he received 
this afternoon and tomorrow, as amone 
the list who expect to go North are Bala 
to be Thompson, Bates, Griffith; Graw- | 
ford and others.’ i 

Wickman and Moore are going up with 
one of the finest outfits that will be taken 
into the Alaska country"this season, It 


is being purchased for the ex« atroime 
by Judge Bond, and consists of pits thes 
and one-half tons of the finest kinds of 
g00ds. Judge Bond’s two Sons are to go 
North with the policemen, and the propo- 
Sition they will work on is said to be 
very favorable. They will be well sup- 
plied with money and can purchase and 
worl claims with hired help if necessary. 
Vhe clothing for the four men is being 


_ made to order by a local woolen mill and 


is of the finest quality. They take the 
steamer Queen for Dyea on Friday and 
will go in over the mountains, taking 
their outfit on horses as far as possible. 


I now predict that the strike on the 
Klondyke is but a drop in the bucket com- 
pared to what will be found in Alaska, 

FLORANCE MARVIN, | 
Prophetess, 614 First Avenue. 


t 
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WGRAW HAS THE FEE 


Ex-Governor Is Actually Go- 
ing to the Klondyke. 


WHO HAS GRUBSTAKED HIM? 


ere 


It Is Said That He Has Been Prom- 
ised a Pick and Shovel Job—Tom 
Gordon Succeeds Him as Candif | 
date for Register. i uartem tas 8 


at least two years to ¢ 
| such ideas, for he is g ir 
bere country to dig for gold. ‘ 
This. may be startling news, but it is 
none the less true that John H. McGraw, 
| ex-Sheriff and ex-Governor, will leave 
within the immediate future on a grub- 
| stake, or otherwise for the center of 
| wealth in the iey North. He will go out 
| of Seattle with as unpretentious an outfit 
of rough boots, bacon, hardtack and béans 
as the most humble prospector. It is said 
that he has secured a grubstake from a 
former employe of the Sheriff’s office, and 


rumor has fixed the identity on one Ov} 


| two persons—either ‘“Jack’’ Crabtree or 
James D. Hoge, jr. Be that as it may, 
however, the ex-Governor has made all 
the arrangements and is about ready to 
start. 

The story of the intended departure of 
ithe ex-Governor went about the city yes- 
terday, but was laughed at as a good joke. 
The joke proves to be a reality, for he ad- 
mitted last evening that he was surel 
|going. Someone remarked that this is an 
apt illustration of how -thoroughly deep- 
rooted is the present gold fever for it to 
carry off the late Chief Magistrate of the 
Commonwealth, ex-president of the First 
National Bank, and only five years since 
occupant of the fifty-thousand-a-year job 
of Sheriff of King County. There is no 
denying that this man has his friends and 
lots of them, and they are wishing that 
| he will get over the mountain pass safely 

with his sleighload of grub, should that 

be the route taken, and that he will not 
find it too much like work to whipsaw out 
, |the lumber to raft it down the river. But 
while he is. reticent on the subject it 1s 
said by his friends that it would not look 
well ‘for such a once-honored citizen to 
pull a sled over the mountains. It is even 
asserted that he has been promised a pick 
and shovel job at the regular Klondyke 
wages of $15 a day after he reaches there. 
The departure of ex-Governor McGraw 
will leave an aching gap in the ranks of 
the old guard commonly called the “ring.” 

In fact, it will remove the most notable 

from the ranks of seekers for the office cf 

Register of the Seattle Land Office. The 

place was thought to have been within 
j his grasp, but now the man slated for the 
. Office by the ring, it is said, is Tom Gor- 


whine 


> don. Gordon has been a candidate for the | 


1 office all the while. He has the prestige 
of having been an all-season supporter 
of Senator Wilson, a friend in need in fact. 


On the contrary, MeGraw was once for | 


Ankeny, and all of his influence and that 
of his friends was against the man who 
now holds the office of United States Sen- 
ator. Therefore, it may be that Gordon 
has proved too much for McGraw in the 
little race. \ 

There are those who will not be con- 
‘vineed that the McGraw migration is void 
of politics. A land office is promised for 
Circle City, and it is even whispered that 
he would not object to being Register-or 
Receiver or both. It is also hinted that 
“Billy’’ Jones, who goes up to Circle City 
--240 miles from the Klondyke—to fill the 
double role of United States Commission- 
er and reliable newspaper correspondent 
for a certain local paper, is sure to resign 
lat least the former. office, and that Mc- 
Graw is assured of the position after him. 
Jones got the office through the ignorance 
jof the appointing power—President Mc- 
‘Kinley. No one but Jones dreamed that 
ithe office was good for $20,000 a year, and 
| the only hope for a friendly settlement 
all around is that Jones will get the min- 
|ing fever and desert the post for his illus- 
|trious old-time friend. That is to say, 
|Jones and McGraw were always ‘‘forr 
|ninst’’ each other in the Port Townsend 


/faction fights. Again, there are those who, 


| Say that this-is the first move on the Sen- 
|atorial chessboard. For a goldbug to run 
|for the Senate without a sack would be 
llike a wedding with. the preacher and 
| bride absent. 
) ures that he could get into the Senate for 
$65,000, the amount of money packed up 
| the San Francisco gangplank by Prof.dip- 
| py. Anyway, it is interesting to know that 
| new blood is to be infused into the search 
| for gold, and that there is still a chance 
for an honest man without everybody talk- 
ing about it. 4 
Je ile Silt a te AS ES 


It is said that MeGraw fig- | 


xe Gat | 


a by President McKinury on June || 
4, 1897, is an item, under the title United 
States Geological Survey, in these words: 
pia or continuation of the investigation of the coal 
and gold resources of Alaska, $65,000.” 
. CHARLES D. Watcort, the Director 
, fOr he Geological Survey, wanted five times 


is amount; and it is quite probable that 
Congress trond have given him the desired 
$25,000 if the extent and importance of 

the Klondike discoveries had been known 

| this part of the world at the time when 
' 16 Sundry Civil Appropriation bill was 
ander consideration. 

_ There was an appropriation of $5,000 in 
1895 and another of the same amount in 
11896 to enable the Geological] Survey to 
investigate the coal deposits and the gold 

elds in the Territory of Alaska. These 

tions have sufficed for the ex- 
a of the coast region between Sitka 
I ine Sea, and for one examination 


Tt had been represented that the geologi- 
1 exploration of this uy of the country 


ntains, by having Indians act as pack- 
The expedition followed the Yukon 


k, and extends westward across the Yukon ‘Vale 
at the lower Ramparts. Its further extent is un- 


; Pixt from whom it proceeds; but, if cor- 
| rect, its importance is manifest. It means |) 
| that the bulk of Alaskan gold will be accessi- |, 
| ess to the miner in winter as well as summer, |) 
| ifthe appropriation available for 1897 || 
chad been $25,000, five exploring parties 
j would have been sent out in Alaska this 
summer by the United States Geological 
rvey. Two would have explored the 
m bordering the Yukon Valley on the 
h and two the region bordering the 
kon Valley on the south. <A fifth party 
ld have visited that portion of the Ter- 
y from which the Alaska peninsula 
forth into the ocean. As it is, there is 
bly only one Government expedition 


1ew of the recent developments in 

Congress will doubtless be more 

enerous: next winter in providing for the 
olo, cal survey of the aoe pales shapes | 


ee ee 


_ statements relating ‘to the gold region in Alas- 
ka and the reindeer | 


 Chilkoot pass. 


pene a Hoe of reindeer into: that. territory, the 


“ness at cnce for the use of the miners on the 


‘a trial trip on this route. 


‘caused a demand for reindeer for freighting pur-_ | 


-situated from twenty-five to 100 miles from the 
with great difficulty transported to the mines, 


-to $200 each, 


‘congress last year, but the amount was cut 
down. to $5,000. 
‘to send a perty last season, but it will’ ‘be’ used 


.to have congress raise the appropriation , to.) 


this should be granted, more than- one party. 
| will go. 
_ter part of August, though plans haye not been 


Washington, D. C., Aug. ae in eresting 


experiment — there are 
brought out. in the annual -statement of the 
‘United States Commissioner of Education Har- 
ris, submitted to-day. It describes in detail the 
progress of the mining, the growth of Circle 
City, Dawson City and the Klondike district, the 
two principal routes, via St. Michael: and via/ 


Touching on the importanes of extending ‘the 


report says the reindeer stations ought to be 
mole to furnish 500 reindéer trained to the har- 


upper Yukon river. “‘It was my purpose,’’ the 
commissioner goes on to say, ‘‘to detail three) 
of the skilled herdsmen and thirty trained rein- 
deer to the Yukon region the present summer.”’ 
If the arrangement is carried out as instructed, | 
an important experiment will be in progress 
during the coming year at the gold mines. The | 
plan cf the bureau has beeen to arrange a rein- 
deer express’ connecting towns in-a line from | 
Bering strait to Kodiak island. _ Superintendent | 


fof Reindeer Stations Kjellmanni Jast Septem- 


ber proved the practicability of this by making 
Two. of: his party | 
were able to take the steamer at Katmai, sail-| 
ing to Sitka in March, | 
Increased Demand for Reindeer. _ 
The influx ‘of miners into the Yukon has 
poses. The wonderful Yukon placer mines are 
greater stream. Provisions brought from the 
south and landed on the banks of the river are 


on the tributary streams. Last winter mongrel 
dogs for transportation purposes cost from $100 
and freight charges from the river 
to the mountains range from 15 to 20 cents per 
pound. The trained reindeer make, ina day, two 
or three times the. distance covered by dog 
teams, and have the advantage ‘that they can 
use the abundant moss as food: shies 

Early next spring a party will be sent Bay 
from the geological survey to make another in-| 
vestigation of the gold resources in Alaska. An 
appropriation of $25,000 was asked for from) 


This was not available in time 
in dispatching probably three survey experts, 
headed by Prof. Shurr; already recognized as. 
authority on Alaska, and an effort will. be,made | 


about the same as was asked for last. year. If 


‘They will probably stay until the lat- 


determined. The mission is to complete au- 


_thentic data on which another more complete 
‘report will be based, and to make an accurate | 
isurvey and geological map of the regi 

‘There have been maintained in Alaska. twenty | 


ay schools under the supervision of the interior 


department, with twenty-three teachers and an | 


nrollment of 1,267 pupils. A public, school was 


pened at Circle City, in the Yukon mining dis- 
drict, but,the department’s agent, writing from } 
St. Michael, says he is afraid he will be forced 


to discontinue it because of the exodus of the 
city’ S population into the region earer the 
recently discovered mines. — i tk 


and: Canadian | commissioners 
our ‘report, jn*view of what Mr. 
' said oe the condition of the sea 


; eocnies a ; different view. 


will be laid before the fur seal ¢o 
arranged by Mr. John W. Foster, thes 
representative of the United States. — 
sistant Secretary Howell, of the 'Treasu 
Department, received the following te 
gram from Seal Commissioner ba 
Jordan. at Seattle , Wash.: ‘ 
“Investigations ” successfully 
Shrinkage of breeding rookeries 1 er ce 
since last year. Of killable males, Be. per 
cent. Latter due to starvation of pups 
from pelagic sealing in 1804. Former. 
to last year’s destruction of females, ] 
starvation of pups of 1894. Conclusions of 
last year completely vindicated i in all i im 
ant regards.” 
Some interesting statements re 


‘the gold regions in Alaska and the 


experiment there are brought out in the 
annual statement of Compt ie of H 
cation Harris. 

‘of extending the Tair odueen of rei 

into that territory, the report says that so 
“&tations ought to be able to furnish 500 
reindeer, trained to harness, at once fe 
the use of. the miners of the upper Yuk 
River. - “ht was my, purpose,” the co 
missioner goes on, “to detail three of th 
skilled herdsmen and thirty trained re 
der to the Yukon region the present 
mer.’ 

The influx of miners into the Yukon: 
caused a demand for reindeer for freighti 
purposes. © In the original pian for th 
purchase and distribution of reindeer, ‘refer- | 
ence was had to securing a new food sup- 
ply for the famishing Eskimo. of th 
jing Sea and the Arctic Ocean region, 
it is now found that reindeer are as essen- 
tial to white men as the Hskimos. The 

svonderful Yukon placer mines are situated % 
25 to 100 miles from the greater stream. ; 
Provisions brought from the south | 1d | 
landed on the banks of the river are W he 
great difficulty transported to the mines 
the tributary streams. The trained, rei 
deer make in a day two or three times 1 


“ant moss ag food. 


The State Department has heel! in tle 
graphic communication with the Presider 


| trying to settle the status of Capt 


Merry, appointed Minister to Nicaragua, 
Salvador and Costa Rica. On the fa 


‘thus far presented the President is 


‘yeady to direct that Captain Merr 
once, to Central America. It wa 


eine matter might be delayed uw 
| Sept. 15, when the delegates of th 
American States were to take actic 
subject of forming a union of all t 
It is believed that the stabitity of 
new republics’ government will 
determined | at the September | 
“there/is a feeling that it may. 
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Two rowes are available by which people may reach from San Francisco the newly discovered placers on the] 


by steamer all the way, and takes in all thirty-five days from San Francisco to Dawson. ‘The steamers of the Alaska Com 


steamers. It is neither a difficult nor a dangerous journey, but the miners object to it because they are not permitted to bring 


to spend the whole winter at the mines, unless they risk the overland journey to Juneau. The Yukon freezes in October an 
pass is dangerous and severe, as well as expensive, because the outfit to be carried costs 15 cents a pound for porterage. India 
make the voyage down the Yukon. The men who are now going in must encounter the rigors of an Arctic winter. It is 
passes and dangerous rapids in its course. There is the certainty of encountering blizzards by the way, with the dager, of | 
and each will carry with him something like one thousand pounds of supplies. One of the expeditions which “The Exami 
dition goes by the ocean and river route, and a union will be eft ted at Dawson, from which place the story of the - mine Ww 
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'ERSED Behe GREAT. “EXAMINER” EXPEDITION: 


\londyke. The easier way of these is by way of St. Michaels and up the Yukon river to Dawson. This journey is made 
nercial Company sail from this port to St. Michaels, and there passengers and freight are transferred to the river 
in a sufficient supply of provisions to carry them over the winter. Those who go in by this route will be compelled 

d from that time until the following June it is not navigable. The journey overland from Juneau over the Chilcoot 
n guides are required and dog teams to: haul the sleds. Boats must be built on the way to cross a chain of lakes and 
hot exactly a trackless wilderness, because the trail by this time is sufficiently well marked, but it takes mountainous 
vetting lost, or starved, or frozen to death. Nevertheless thousands of men are resolved to undertake the journey, 
ner’ is sending out will make the overland journey, accompanied by photographers fully euipped. The other expe- 
r on | time to time by Indian couriers. é UW) i) aes 
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The Man Who Made Surveys of the Route Along the 
Rich Discoveries on the Klondyke 


} The first official ' e432 : SNH GURNEE TTR 
i Lupe lal report dealing with the ree liscoveries j “om 
: + et : : > PECHE S T . r Alt By i a 
Department of the Interior h t discoveries in the Klondyke country has been published by the Dominion Government under 


as made publie ‘epnorts Wes a ae ays Ai 
The object of the raihlicaiion ee a bine te of William Ogilvie, Dominion Land Surveyor. ‘The pamphlet is illustrated. 
: fenton IS; as stated, “not to induce any one to go to that remote country at the present time,” but is in “reply to num 


ding of “Information Respecting the Yukon District,” the 


ra 


lis from the public.” The pamphlet also includes ex- 


. 
a4 <a 


"tracts from the reports of Pte 
a cne reports of Assistant Sureec E rs 
4 a N » < > BILE on a yn A. EK. \ S < po 4 . i i cE . . 
Vills, who deals with the climate of the remote region, where he was stationed, of the mode o} the people and of the diseases met with. 


trayel to the gold fields are given with exactness and 
}aed gold laden and happy, are, nevertheless, alluring, and 


Much in the 2 . ¥ _« a 
. in the report submitted by Mr. Ogilvi s Heay i 
v3 clearness. His stories of the rich Aids yates Ps a a ii ae in but not in as clear and intelligent a manner. His description of the 
i : ee og ten 5 peas > HANKS OF the Is rke, while 1s hichlyv A Ute: oma ie sai. 
; all tempt many to risk life in their search Tar ee ondyke, while not as highly colored as some of the tales told by miners who haye 
ourney down the Yuk ~ sa i mew. 
son, to explore that region of the northwest fee Jae ten years ago. He went in by way of Taiya Pass. He had been commissioned by t 
» tions, the point at which the Yukon river is in pels d i nonna which is drained by the Yukon river. Mr. Ogilvie devoted a period covering n 
peey : EON ae F ; ; -rsected with the 141s fel a aes > Eanes i Lae 
go Blas to the Arctic ocean, between Alaska and the adioinine poceec 141st meridian of longitude, which, by the treaty of St. Petersburg, is designated 
See tiondyke region, the destination of larce, expectant hurréns in ee of the British Crown which form part of the Northwest territories of Canada. 
oe His description of his HOF ‘arse, expectant, hurrying thousands, is well within Canadian territory ' cit a 
ge Bint uO & journey ; "uk a As ress Sig ant i Ne 4 
| either avoided entirely or their ees Men Ee, tae Le aoe a oniling hag the one given by Edgar Mizner, points out the bad spots alo 
) to leave the region about Stewart river. It was the mae oe He of the long journey have been exaggerated is best shown by one incident. a 
sentence of a body of fellow-miners, and thought by them equivalent to a sentence of death. TE 


q 
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n Government, in connection with Dr. George M. Daw: +» 
y years to the work. He established, by lunar observa- 

e boundary line from the neighborhood of Mount St. 
‘survey made by Mr. Ogilvie proved that the now famous 
l ite in a plain, clear manner, and tells how they may be 
by Mr. Ogilvie.. A miner had been ordered in midwinter 


ynished miner started in February, and reached the coast — 


ine 
x ra 


woes , Pieaecr eecimmin a clecks A ,f FE : : i 

May, aye re gone a distance of 500 miles of the most dangerous of traveling 

%; the discoveries at Klondyke the first refer ‘in his isa | , 

; | JK U st reference in his r S i i tyle: é to infe 

‘on a creek called Bonanza creek, an affluent of the river k ; eh aha ree in the following style: 1 4m very much pleased:to be able tome 

nay This was from Mr. Ogilvie at Cudahy. un 4 Ve yee as the Klondyke. It ismarked on the maps extant.as Deer river, and joins the 

Serr “ar, Vsiivie at Cudahy, under date of Septem ¢ fe GR Ware ey fae eI, F 
September 6, 1896. From that time on up to January 11, 1897, Mr. Ogilvie followed w bs 


hat a most important discovery of gold has been made ' 
few miles above the site of Fort Reliance.” ; 
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ee 


m, It as on 1 he Same d ate Qe t y nae , | 
. was Une Sé late, September, 1886, that reports came to Mr ilvie of ri | pai; 
| : ” FR hgh Te sc »>to Mr. Ogilvie of rich prospects found i ! 
ort re ~warded by Mr a1 SPIE Sltv1e OF FIC spects found on Indian creek ™ K ke 
tas, re 2 cha. Mr wa ith Mr. Ogilvie, mentioning finds on Stewart river richer than any feptiade’ow tie Kisndyke aa Se eROne gen 
4 J B S a 3 7} r; “pe. es l x a S € q wal Ta) / 7 - Se i . i + oa ss F9, ry, ~ i ; p i 0 AY te a ; mi 
Bins Slivie 1s a success. After speaking of the discoveries he says: “We have every reason to assume that this part of our teri 
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‘s has gone out to the coast, and an unprecedented influx is expected next spring.” 


Altogether, tle report of Mr. Ogilvie ist st i i : | , 
ae Ler, ot gilvle 1s he most interesting i all that has yet been sent out from the gold fields to which so ma 
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_ from which to distribute the supplies to the 


Tear ty ae ae 
SC ine onan! ist 


_ turnishe illiam Ogilvie, Do- 
> _minion La d Surveyor, and are pub- 
ished in reply to ‘the numerous 
¢ealls from the public for his report. 
“The object is not to induce any one 
to go to that country at the pres- 
ent time. Until better means 

of communication are established 
a man undertakes serious difficul- 
ties in going there unless he has 
sufficient resources to tide over the 
After September 


long winter. . 
egress from the’country is practi- 
cally impossible until the following 


June, and the person who has not 
been successful in locating a pay- 


ing claim has to depend for his ex- 
istence upon finding employment. 
Wages at times 
high, but the labor market is very 


are abnormally 
narrow and easily overstocked. It 


of May 1,500 to 1,600 had crossed 


the Taiya pass this year; several 


hundred more will go by steamer 
up the Yukon. Whether employ- 
ment will be available for all, con- 
sidering the population already in 
the district, is somewhat doubtful. 
It will therefore be wise for those 
who contemplate going to the Yu- 
kon district to give serious consid- 
eration to the matter before coming 
to a decision. 

Department of the Interior, Ot- 
tawa, 8th June, 1897. . n 


The Yukon district comprises, speaking 
generally, that part of the Northwest Perri-g) 
tories lying west of the watershed of the 
Mackenzie river. Most of it is drained by 
the Yukon river and its tributaries. It cov- 
ers a distance of about 650 miles along the 
river from the coast range of mountains. 

The history of the Yukon district within 
recent years will be best described by the 
following extracts from the annual report 
of the deputy of the Minister of the Interior 
for the year 1895: 

“In the year 1887 the Hon. Thomas White, 
then Minister of the Interior, authorized 
the organization of an expedition having 
for its object the exploration of that region + 
of the Northwest Territories of Canada 
which is drained by the Yukon river. The 
work was intrusted to Dr. George M. Daw- 
gon, now the director of the Geological Sur- 
vey, and to Mr. William Ogilvie, the well- 
known explorer and surveyor. Dr. Dawson 
devoted the whole of thut season, and Mr. 
Ogilvie a period covering nearly two years 
covering topographical and general Informa- 
tion chiefly respecting the tract of country 
lying adjacent to the 141st meridian of 
longitude, which by the Treaty of St. Peters- 
burg, is designated by the boundary line in 
the neighborhood of Mt. St. Elias, to the 
Arctic ocean adjoining Alaska and the ad- 
joining possessions -of the British crown 
whieh now form part of the Northwest Ter- 
ritories of Canada. The explorers found in 
proximity to the bound&ury line there existed 
extensive and valuable placer gold mines, in 
which even then as many as 300 miners were 
at work. 

Mr. Ogilvie determined a series of lunar 
observations the point at which the Yukon 
river is intersected by the 141st meridian, 
and marked the same on the ground. He 
also determined and marked the point at 
which the western alluent of the Yukon 
known as Forty-Mile creek is crossed by the 
same meridian line, that point being sit- 
uated at a distance of about twenty-three 
miles from the mouth of the ereek. This 
survey proved that the place which has been 
selected as the most convenient, owing to 
the physical conformation of the region, 


various mining camps; a place situated at 
the uence of the Forty-Mile cveck and 
on, and to which the name of Fort 

y has been given, is well within the 
e ‘The greater proportion 
eing worked, Mr. Ogilvie 
he Canadian side of the 
ary line, but he re- 
of some mining fields 
exact position of which 
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boundary he 


of information ‘ 
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it estimated that up to the middle 
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A Journey Down the Yukon! | 

Mr. Ogilvie describes as follows a trip 
down the Yukon river in 1887: ‘The first 
news I received on landing at Shilcoot was 
that there was trouble on the interior on the 
Lewes river in the vicinity where I intended 
to go. A miner who had recently arrived 
from the interfor stated that there had been 
a fight between the Indians and a miner at 
the mouth of Stewart river. .The result of 
the affair, he alleged, was that four Indians 
and two white men had been killed, and that 
the Indians had come up the river as far ag 
the canyons to lie in wait for any white men 
who might be going into the country. The ru- 
mor seemed to me tobesomewhatimprobable, 
but, true or false, it was an unpleasant one 
to hear, and the only way to verify it was to 
go and see whether the Indians were hostile 
or not. Happily the whole story proved to 
be untrue. I subsequently learned from the 
miners in the interior that he had had difii- 
culty with them, in consequence of which 
he was ordered in midwinter to leave the 
region, which the miners consider equiva- 
lent to a sentence of death. Strange to say, 
he succeeded in getting out alive, making a 
distance of upwards of 500 miles of the most 
dangerous and difficult traveling. He started 
in the month of Pebruary, I think, and 
reached the post in the month of May, 

It.is said by those familiar with the local- 
ity that the storms which raged in the upper 
altitudes of the coast range during the 
freater part of the time from October to 

March arp terrific. A man caught in one 
of them runs the risk of losing his life unless 
he can reach shelter in a short time. During 
the summer there is nearly always a wind 
blowing up Chatham strait and Lynn canal, 
which lie in almost a straight line with each 
other, and at the head of Lynn canal are 
Chilkat and Chileoot inlets. The distance 
from the coast down these channels to the 
open sea is about 380 miles. The mountains 
on each side of the water confine the currents 
of air and deflect inclined currents in the 
direttion of the axis of the channel, so that 


there is nearly always a strong wind blowing 
up the channel. ~ Coming from the sea this 
wind is heavily charged with moisture, which 
is precipitated when the air current strikes 
the mountains, and the fall of rain and snow 
is consequently very heavy. In Chilkat inlet 
there is not much shelter from the south 
wind, which renders it unsafe for ships 
ealling. there. 

A Survey Over the Mountains. 

“On £he 380th of May I commenced to sur- 
vey by connecting Pyramid Island in Chilkat 
inlet with Chileoot inlet at Haines’ Mission. 
To carry the survey from the island across 
to Chilecoot inlet I had to get up on the moun- 
tains north of Haines’ Mission, and from 
there could see both inlets. The survey was 
mude up to the head of the inlet on the 2d of 
June, Preparations were then Commenced 
for taking the supplies and instruments 
over the coast mountains to the head of Lake 
Lindeman on the Lewes river. On the 6th of 
June 120 Indians, men, women and children, 
started for the summit. I sent two of my 
party with them-to see the goods delivered 
at. the*place agreed upon. While they were 
packing to the summit I was producing the 
Suryey, and I met them on the return at the 
foot_of the canyon about eight miles from the 
coast, Where I paid them. These Indians are 
perfectly heartless, They will not surrender 
even the smallest aid to each other without 
payment, and if not to each other, much less 
to a white man, 

“While going up to the head of canoe nay-" 
igation on the Taiya river, I took the angles 
of the elevations. of each station from the 
preceding one. From these angles I have 
computed the height of the summit of the 
Taiya Pass above the head of canoe naviga- 
tion as-it appeared to me in June, 1887, and 
find it to be 3378 feet. What depth of snow 
there was I cannot say. The head of canoe 
navigation I estimate at about 120 feet above 
tide water. I determined the descent from 
the summit to Lake Lindeman by carrying 
aneroids from the Jake to the summit and 
back again, the interval of time from start 
to return being about eight hours. Taking 
the mean of the rendings at the lake, start 
and return, and the single reading at the 
summit, the height of the summit above the 
lake was found to be 1237 feet. 

“While at Juneau I heard reports of a low 
pass from the head of Chilcoot inlet to the 
head waters of the Lewes river. During the 
time I was at the head of Taiya inlet I made 
inquiries regarding it and found that there 
was such a pass, but could learn nothing 
definite about it from either whites or In- 
dians. 

The timber line’ on the south side of Taiya 
pass, as determined by barometer readings, 
is about 2,300 feet above the sea, while on 
the north side. It is about 1,000 feet below 
the summit. This large difference is due, I 
think, to the different conditions in the two 
places. On the south side the valley is 
narrow and deep, and the sun cannot produce 
its full effect. The snow also is much deeper 
there, owing to the quantity which drifts in 
from the surrounding mountains. On the 
northside the surface is sloping and more 
exposed to the sun’s rays. On the south 
side the timber is of the class peculiar to 
the coast, and on the north that peculiar 
to the interior. 
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When the Snow Blinds. 

‘After completing the survey down the 
lake I set about getting my baggage down, 
too, Of all the Indians who came to the 
summit with packs only four or five could 
be induced to remain and pack down to the 
lake, although I was paying them at the 
rate of $4 per 100 pounds. After the Indians 
left I tried to get down the stuff with the 
aid of my two men, but it was slayish and 
unhealthy labor, and after the first tri 
one of them was laid up with what appeare 
to be inflammatory rheumatism. 

The first time the party crossed the sun 
was shining brightly, and this brought on 
snow blindness. The pain of this only those 
who have suffered from this complaint can ~ 
realize. I had two sleds with me which were 
made in Juneau especially for the work of 
getting over the mountains and down the 
lakes on the ice. With these I succeeded 
in bringing about a ton and a half to the 
lake, but I found that the time it would 
take to get all down in this way would 
seriously interfere with the programme ar- 
ranged with Dr, Dawson, to say nothing of 
the suffering of the men and myself, and the 
liability to sickness which protracted phys- 
ical exertion under such uncomfortable con- 
ditions and continued suffering from snow- 
blindness exposed us to. 

Owing to the prevailing wet, cold weather 
on the mountains and the difficulty of get- 
ting through the soft wet snow, the Indians 
soon began to quit work for a day or two 
at a time, and to gamble with one another 
for the wages already earned. I once for 
all made them distinctly understand that I 
would not pay any of them until the whole 
of the stuff was down. ‘This done, I paid 
them off and set about getting the outfit 
across the lake, which I did with my own 


party and the two Peterborough canoes I 
had with me 
Along the Chain of Lakes, 


After getting all my outfit over the foot of 
Lake Lindeman, I set some of the party 
to pick it to the head of Lake Bennét. The 
stream between these two lakes was too 
shallow and rough to admit of canoe navi- 
gation, and everything had to be portaged 
the greater part of the way. I employed 
the rest of the party in looking for timber 
to build a boat to carry my outfit of pro- 
visions and implements down the river to 
the vicinity of the international boundary, 
a distance of about 700 miles. 

My boat was finished on the evening of 
the 11th of July, and on the 12th I started 
a portion of the party to load it and go 
ahead with it and the outfit to the canyon: 
They had instructions to examine the canyon 
and if necessary to carry a part of the 
outfit past it; in any case, enough to carry 
the party back to the post should accident 
necessitate such procedure. With the rest 
of the party I started to carry on the sur- 
vey. This proved tedious work on account 
of the stormy weather. In the summer 
months there is nearly always a wind blow- 
ing in from the coast. It blows down the 
lakes and produces quite a heavy swell. 
This would not prevent the canoes going 
with the decks on, but as we had to land 
every mile or so, the rollers breaking on a 
generally fiat bench, proved very trouble- 
some. Lhe survey was completed to the 
canyon on the 20th of July. There I found 
the party with the large boat had arrived 
on the 18th, having carried a part of the 
supplies past the canyon, and were awaiting 
my <rrival to run through it with the rest 
in the boat. before doing so, however, I 
made an examination of the canyon. The 
rapids below it. partieularly the last of the 
series, called the ‘‘White Horse’’ by the 
miners, I found it would not be safe to 
run. I sent two men through the einyon 
in one of the canoes to await the arrival of 
the boat, and to be ready in case of an ac- 
cident to pick ws up. Every man in the 
party was supplied with a life preserver, 
so that had a casulty occurred we would all 
have floated, Those in the canoe got through 
all right, but they would not have liked 
to repeat the trip. They said the canoe 
jumped about a great deal more than they 
thought it would, and I had the same ex- 
perienee going through in the boat. 
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h the Rapids. 

ntough is made in about 
ot at the rate of twelve and a 

* half miles an hour. If the boat is kept clear 

of the sides there is not much danger in high 


e water, but in low water there isa rock in 


y § ar the upper end ° 
| the middle of the channel ne ete ee 


ts above the surface. 
Beton there was no indication of it, either 
from the bank or from the boat. ‘The dis- 
‘tance from the head to the foot of the 
‘canyon is fiye-eighths of a mile. There 1s a 
basin about midway in it about 160 yards 
jn diameter, This basin is circular tn form, 
“with steep sloping sides about 100 feet high. 
Mhe lower part of the canyon is much 
rougher to run through than the upper part, 
the fall being apparently much greater, 
The White Horse rapids are about three- 
eighths of a mile long. They are the most 
dangerous rapids on the river and are never 
‘run through in boats, except by accident. 
hey are confined by low, basaltic banks, 
- which at the foot suddenly close in and make 
the ebannel about thirty yards wide. It is 
ere the danger lies, as there is a sudden 
drop and’ the water rushes through at 4 
tremendous rate, leaping and seething like & 
: taract. 
BS The miners have constructed a portage 
road on the coast side and put down rollways 
“in some places on which to shove their boats 
oyer. They have also made some windlasses 
with which to haul their boats up hill, not- 
ably one at the foot of the canyon. Should 
- it ever be necessary, a tramway could be 
» puilt past the canyon on the east side with 
no great difficulty.. With the exception ot 
the Five Finger rapids these appear to be 
the only serious rapids on the whole length 
f the river. 
A Five Finger Rapids are formed by several 
islands standing in the channel and backing 
up the water so much as to raise it about a 
- foot, causing a swell below for a few yards. 
‘The islands are composed of conglomerate 


i ‘ - rock, similar to the cliffs on each side of the 


‘riyer, whence one would infer that there 
had been a fall here in past ages, 

Where There Is Plain Sailing. 

For about two miles below the rapids there 

is a pretty swift current, but not enough to 

prevent the ascent of a steamboat of moder- 

ate power, and the rapids themselves I do 


not think would prevent any serious ob- 
stacle to the ascent of a good boat. Six 
miles below these rapids are what are 


| Known as Hink rapids, which are simply a 
-» barrier of rock extending from the westerly 
~~ gide of the river about half way across. 

Over this barrier there is a ripple which 
would offer no great obstacle to the descent 

- of a good canoe. On the easterly side there 

ig no ripple, and the current is smooth and 

_ the water apparently deep. I tried with a 

Y* gix-foot paddie, but could not 
bottom. 

When I was at Forty-Mile. river miners 
“were very anxious to see me, and to know 

- our mining regulation laws. I explained 
- everything they inquired about as fully as 
. my knowledge and the documents at my dis- 
'- posal would permit. During the winter 
- there were many cases of sickness at Forty- 
_/ Mile, most of them scurvy. There were 
- three deaths, only one of which was due 
' to scurvy. : , 

' wake Lindeman is about five miles long 
and half a mile wide. It is deep epongh for 
all ordinary purposes. Lake Benneftiis one- 
quarter of a mile long, the upper portion 
of which is one-half of a mile wide. About 
half way up its length an arm comes in from 
the west which Schwatka has mistaken for 

a river, and has named Wheaton river. A 
_ stream which flows into Lake Bennett at 
| the southwest corner is very dirty, and 
| bas shoaled quite a large portion of the lake 

at its mouth. The waters of the lake empty 

at the extreme northeast angle through a 

channel not more than 100 yards wide, which 

§00n expands into-what Schwatka called 

Lake Nares. Through this narrow channel 
. there is quite a. current, and more than seven 

feet of water, Lake Nares is only two and 

a@ half miles long, and its greatest width is 

about a mile. It is not deep, but is navi- 

gable for boats drawing five or six feet of 

Water. It is, separated from Lake Bennett 

by a Shallow, sandy point of not more than 

200 yards in length. Lake Nares flows 

through a narrow, curved channel into Bove 

lake. This channel is not more than 600 

or 700 yards long, and the water in it ap- 

pears sufficiently deep for boats that could 


Navigate the lake, ee 
- ti ae ~ 


reach the 


water. Bove lake, called lake 
Dr. Dawson, is about a mile w for t 
first two miles of its length, w n it js 
joined by what the miners have éalled th 
Windy Arm, Here the lake expands to a — 
width of about two miles for a distance of 


about three miles. when it suddenly narrows 4] 


to about half a mile for a distance of a little 
over a mile, after whieh it widens again to 
about a mile and a half more. ‘Ten miles 
from therhead of the luke it is Joined by the 
Taku arm from the ssuth. From the june- 
tion with the Taku ‘arm to the north end of 
the .lake the distance is about six miles, the 
greater part being over two miles wide. 
The west side is very flat and shallow, so 
much so that in many places we could not 
get our canoes to the shore, and quite a 
distance out in the lake there was not more 
than five feet of water, 

Marsh Jake is a little over nineteen miles 
long, and averages about two miles in width. 
From the head of Lake Bennett to the can- 
yon the corrected distance is ninety-five 
miles, all of which is navigable for boats 
drawing five feet or more. Add to this the 
westerly arm of Lake Bennett, and the Ta- 
kone or Windy arm of Tagish lake, each 


about fifteen miles in length, and the 
Taku arm of the latter lake of un- 
known length, but probably not. lesg 
than thirty miles, and we have a 


stretch of waiter of upwards of 100 miles in 
length. all easily navigable, and as has been | 
pointed out, easily connected with Taiya in- | 
let through the White Pass. For some dis- 
tance below the White Horse Rapids the 
current is swift and the river is wide with 
Inany gravel bars. The reach between these 
rapids and Lake La Barge, a distance of | 
twenty-seven and a balf miles, is all smooth 
water with a strong current. The average 
width js about 150 yards. There is no im- 
pediment to navigation other than the swift 
current, and this is no stronger than on the 
lower part of the river, which fs already 
navigated. 


Preserves a Medium Current. 


Lake Le Barge Is thirty miles long. In 
the upper thirteen it varies from three to 
four miles in width. then narrows to about 
two miles for a distance of seven miles, 
when it begins to widen again and expands 
to about three miles, the lower six miles of 
which maintain that width. After leaving 
Lake Le Barge the river for about five mileg 
preserves a uniform width and a medium 
eurrent of about four miles per hour, 

At the junction of the Lewes and Teslin- 
too rivers I met two or three families of 
the Indians who hunt in the vicinity. One 
of them could speak a little Chinook. He 
told me the river was easy to ascend and 
presented the same apearance eight days’ 
journey up as at the mouth. He said it took 
four days when they had loads to carry 
from the head of canoe navigation on the 
Teslintoo to salt water on the Taku inlet. 

Thirty-six and one-quarter miles below the 


Big Salmon, the Little Salmon—the Daly of 
Schwatka—entérs the Lewes, This ‘river 
is about sixty yards wide at the mouth and 
not more than two or three feet in depth. 

Between Five-inger rapids and Pelly 
river, tifty-eight and one-half miles, no 
streams of importance enter the Lewes, In 
fact, with the exception of the Tatshun, 
no streams at all enter it. About a mile 
helow the Pelly, just at the ruins of Fort 
Selkirk, the Yukon was. found to be 565 
yards wide, about two-thirds being ten feet 
deep, with a current. of about four and 
three-quarter miles per hour, the remaining 
third more than half taken up by a bar. The 
current between it and the south shore ig 
very slack. Pelly river at its mouth is 
about 200 yards wide and continues this 
width as far up as can be seen. 

Below Fort Selkirk: the Yukon river is 
from 500 to 600 yards broad, and maintains 
this width down to White river, a distance 
of ninety-six miles, Islands are numerous, 
so much so that there are very few parts 
of the river where there are not one or 
mnore in sight. Many of them are of con- 


siderable size, and nearly all are well-tim- 
bered, 


. 


The River of Gold. 


From Stewart river to the site of Fort 
Reliance, 734 miles, the Yukon is broad 
and full or islands. Six and one-half miles 
from ort Reliance the Thron-diuck river 
of the Indians. (Deer river of Schwatka), 
enters from the east. It is a small river 
about forty yards wide at the mouth, and 
shallow. The water is élear and trans: | 
parent, and of a beautiful blue color. A | 


miner had prospected up this river for an 14 


estimated distance of forty miles, in the 
Season of 1887. We said the current was | 
comparatively slack, with an occasional rip- | 
le or smal rapid. ‘Twelve and one-half miles 
velow Fort Reliance the Chandindu. river, 
as named by Schyyatka, enters from the 
west. It is thirty to forty yards wide at the 
mouth, very shallow, and for half.a mile up 
1s one continuous rapid. Between Fort Re- 
Nance and Worty-mile river (called Cone | 
Hill river by Schwatka) the Yukon resumes 
its normal appearance, haying fewer islands, 
and being narrower, about 600 yards wide, 
Forty-Mile river joins the main riyer from 
the west... Right’ miles up dis the so-called 
canyon. It is bardly entitled to that dis- 
tinctive name, being simply a crooked con- 
traction of the river. It has steep rocky 
banks, and on the north side there is plenty 
of room to walk along the beach. At the 
lower end of the eanyon there is a short 
turn and some swift water where there’ 


are-some large rocks. These cannot gener- | 
ally be seen, and there is much danger of 
striking them when running down in a boat, a] 


is. being 
rocks. It is no great 
e@- r shore, and one would 
an ordinary swimmer would haye no 
eat difficulty in reaching land, but the 
coldness of the water soon benumbs the 
_ sWimmer and renders him powerless. The 
- Tength of the so-called canyon is about a 
“mile. Above it, the river up to the boun- 
dary, is generally smooth, with a swift cur- 
rent and occasional ripple, From Forty- 
Mile river to the boundary the Yukon pre- 
Serves the same general character as be- 
tween Fort Reliance and Forty-mile, the 
greatest width being about half a mile and 
the least about a quarter. Between Torty- 
Mile river and the boundary line no stream 
of any size joins the Yukon. In fact, there 
is only one stream which some of the miners 
have named Sheep creek, but as there is 
another stream down the river by the same 
name, I have named it Coal creek. 

From Stewart river to the mouth of the 
Yukon is about 1,600 miles, and the only dif- 
ficult place in all this distance is a point 
near the confluence of the Porcupine, which 
has evidently been a lake in the past ages. 


No Place for Farmers. 


The agricultural capabilities of the coun- 
try along the river are not great, nor is 
the land which can be seen from the river 

. of good quality. My meteorological record 
shows over 8 degrees of frost on the Ist of 
August, over 10 on the 3d, and four times 
during the month the minimum tempera- 
ture was below freezing. On the 138th of 
September the minimum temperature was 
15 degrees, and all the minimum readings 
for the remainder of the month were below 
freezing. 

It is dificult to form an estimate of the 
total area of agricultural land, but it 
eertainly bears a small proportion to the 
remainder of the country. Without the 
discovery and development of large mineral 
wealth,.it is not likely tbat the slender 
resources In agriculture of this region will 
ever attract attention. at least until better 
parts of our territories are crowded. In 
the event of such discovery. some of the land 
might be used for the production of vege- 
table produce for the miners, but even in 
taht case, with tbe transportation facili- 
ties. it is very difficult and could not compete 
profitably with the sonth and east. 

The amount of timber for use in bulding 
and manufacture in the district slong the 
river is not at aJl important. There is a 
large extent of forests that could be used for 
firewood, and for timber in mining, but for 
the manufacture of lumber there is yery 
little. 

The only mining done on Stewart river 
was on the bars in the river. The bench 
and bank bars-were all frozen up, 80 that 
to work them would entail a resort to hy- 
draulic mining, for which there was no ma- 
chinery in the country. Forty Mile river 
1s the only river in the district on which, 

up to the fall of 1888, coarse gold had been 
found, and it may be said that much of it 
can hardly claim that distinctive title. The 
largest nugget found was worth about $39. 


How Gold Is Taken Out. 


Sluicing is always employed when pos- 
sible. It requires a good supply of water 
with sufficient head or fall, The process 
is as follows: Planks are procured and 
formed into a box of suitable width and 
depth. Slats are fixed across the bottorm 
of the box at suitable intervals. or shallow 
holes bored in the bottom in such order 
that no particles could run along the bottom 
in a straight line and ,esecape, without run- 
ning over a hole. Several of these boxes 
are then set up with a considerable slope, 
and are fitted into one another at the ends 
like a stovepipe. A stream of water is di- 
rected into the upper end of the hiehest box. 
The gravel having been collected, itis shoy- 
eled into the upper box and washed down- 
ward by the strong eurrent of water.. The 
fold is retained by its weight, and js held 
by the slats or in the holes mentioned, 


Cudahy, June 10, 1896, 

After my return there was some fine, clear 
weather in January. but it was exceedingly 
cold, more than 60 degrees below zero, one 
night 68 degrees. And as I had both my 
ears pretty badly frozen and could not go 
out in such cold without having them coy- 
ered so that I could not hear the chronome- 
ter beat, I could not observe until the end 
of the month, when we had two fine nights 
the Go and 20th, mild enough for me to 
work. ‘ 

Transporting our outfit from cam 
was often & very hard task, as the Enea 
a PEE ents had to be packed up 

em, which in the deep, so 
tiing wat eeae p ft snow was any- 


ere 
i ré as the Klondyke. It is marked 
on the ae extant as Deer river and joins 
, ee the Yukon a few miles above Fort Re- 
ance, a. 


The discovery was made by G. W. Cor- 
mack, who worked with me in 1887 on the 
coast range. The indications are that it 
ds very rich—indeed, the richest yet found, 
‘and as far as work has been carried on, 
it realizes expectations. It is only two 
weeks since it was found, and already 200 
claims are staked out; it and its branches 
are considered good for 400 claims, 

There are two other creeks above it which 

{ are confidently expected are ‘‘real good 

| pay.'’ If so, we haye over 800 claims on 
this river which will require 2,000 men or 
over for their proper working. Between 

* Thron-Duick river and Stewart river a large 

ereek called Indian creek flows into the 

/ Yukon, and rich prospects have been found 

| on it, and no doubt it is jn the gold-bearing 
country between the Thron-Duick and Stew- 

| art rivers that is considered by all the old 
| miners the best that has yet been found. 
Seores of them would prospect it but for the 

| fact that they cannot get provisions up 
| there, and it is too far to boat them up 
from here in small boats. News has just 
arrived from Bonanza creek that three men 
worked out $75,in four hours the other day, 
and a $12 nugget has been found, which se- 

| cures the character of the ground, namely, 
| coarse gold and plenty of it. As three times 
this can be done with sluice boxes, you 

- can faney the excitement here. It is claimed 

that from $100 to $500 a day can be made 
off the ground that has been prospected 
so far. 

I cannot here enter into the reasons for It, 
but I unhesitatingly make the assertion that 
this corner of our Territory from the coast 
strip down and from the 141st meridian east- 
ward will be found to be a fairly rich and 
yery extensive mining region. 

As I have already intimated, rich placers 
of gold were discovered on the branches of 
this stream, the Thron-Duick. A white man 
named George W. Cormack, who worked 
with me in 1887, was the first to take ad- 
yantage of the rumors and locate a claim on 
the first branch, which was named by the 
miners Bonanza creek. As he was very 
short of appliances he could only put together 
a very defectiye apparatus to wash the 

| gravel with.The gravel itself he had to carry 

| in a box from thirty to 100 feet on his back, 
| Notwithstanding this, with three men work- 
| ° ing very irregularly, he washed out $1,200 in 

eight days. On the same creek two men 

} rockéd out $75 in about four hours, and it is 
asserted that two men in the same creek took 

| out $4,000 in two days with only two lengths 
of sluice-boxes. A few miles farther up Bear 

ereeks enters the Thron-Duick, and it has 

been prospected and located on. Com- 

| pared with Bonanza it is small and will 
not afford more than twenty or thirty 
claims, it is said. 


A Prophet and Explorer, 


From all this we may, I think, infer that 
we have here a district which will give 1,000 
claims of 500 feet in length each. Now, 
1,000 such claims will require at least 3,000 
men to work them properly, and as wages 
tor working in the mines are from $8 to $10 
per day, without board, we haye every 
reason to assume that this part of our terri- 
tory will within a year contain 10,000 peo- 
ple, for the news has gone out to the coast 
and an unprecedented influx is expected next 
spring. 

(Note.—A feature of this year’s immigra- 
tion is that it includes many women and 
children. The correspondent of a Western 

j papers writing from the Chilkoot Pass at the 
eginning of last month, says: ‘‘To go along 
the trail one would think the people were 
bound for a farming country. There are 
horses, cows, wheelbarrows, three mowing 
machines, coops of chickens, etc.’’) 
| And this is not all, for a large creek, 
called Indian creek, joins the Yukon about 
; midway between Thron-Duick and Stewart 
} rivers, and all along this creek good pay 
has been found. All that has stood in the 
way of working it heretofore has been the 
“seareity of provisions and the difficulty of 
getting them up there even when hére. 
| Good quartz has been found in places 
| just across the line on Davis creek, but 
*to what extent is unknown, as_ it 
is inthe bed of the creek, and 
covered with gravel. Good quartz is also 
reported on the hills around Bonanza creek, 
but of this I will be able to speak more 
fully after my proposed survey. 
| When it was fairly established that Bo- 
| nanza creek was rich in gold, which took 
| a few days, for Thron-Duick had been pros- 
pected several times with no encouraging 
| result, there was a great rush from all 
| over the country adjacent. to Forty Mile. 
} The town was almost deserted. Men who 
|| had been in a chronic state of drunkenness 
for weeks were pitched into boats as bal- 
last, and taken up to the new country and 
|. staked claims for themselves. and_ their 
4 friends, in order to be intime. * * * 
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_ Take Your Own Canoe: . 
Any man sent in for survey purposes will. 
require to bring a good canoe with him, 
say 19 feet long, 44 inches wide and 18 to 
20 inches deep. Such a canoe will bring 
in flye or six men and a stock of provisions 
for the trip. A party crossing the summit 
early in June would just about find the lake 
open for the run down. f 
You might warn any such party that they 
had better run no risk at the canyons White 
Horse and Five Fingers. The eanyon is 
hot dangerous, but there is a good portage 
passage. The rapids betweén it and the 
White Horse are rough in high water, but 
with care are safe. A great mary large 
boats run the White Horse, but most of 
them take more or less water; many fill 
altogether, and the owners are often 
drowned. In any ease they lose all their 
effects if they do escape, A careful esti- 
mate of those drowned in 1895 places the 
number at 13, a large percentage, I think, 
of those who tried it. The.Five Fingers 
are at some stages of the water uncertain. 
In the course of a year I believe coal will 
Supersede wood for fuel, which will relieve 
the demand as far as towns and villages 
are concerned, but mining interests will 
require a Jot of fuel where coal eannot 
be taken. There haye been several appli- 
cations for land in the vicinity of the mouth 
of theThron-Duick, and Inspector Constan- 
tine has selected a reserye for Government 
purposes ut the confluence of that stream 
with the Ynkon, 40 aeres in extent. 
Many Rich Claims Found. 
Before closing, I may say that every 
report that comes in from Honanza Creek 
js more encouragi#g than the last. Pros- 
pecting has only begun, and up to date of 
mailing, November 22d, yery rich claims 
have been found. From $1 ‘to the pan of 
dirt up to $12 are reported, and no bedrock 
found yet. This means from $1,000 to $12, - 
000 per day per man sluicing. The excitement 
{4s intense, but at this season of the year 
it is natwfally very local, Bap 


Cudahy, December 9, 1896. 

Since my last the prospects on Bonanza 
Creek are increasing in richness and ex- 
tent, until now it is certain that millions 
will be taken out of the district in the 
next few years. On some of the elaims 
prospected the pay dirt is of great extent 
and. very rich. One man told me yester- 
day that he washed out a single pan of 
dirt on one of the claims in Bonanza, and 


found $14.75 in-it. Of course that may be 
a very rich pan, but $5 to $7 to the pan on 
an average on that creek is reported. There 
1s. five fet of pay dirt, and the width yet 
undetermined. But it is known to be 80 
feet. Even at that; figure the result: 9 to 
10 pans to the cubic foot, and 500 feet long; 
hearly $4,000,000 at $5 2a pan, 


All Going to Kliondyke. 
CUDABY, January 11, 1897. 
Reports from the Thron-Duick region are 
still yery encouraging, so much so that all 
the other crecks around are practically aban- 
doned, especialy those on the head of Forty- 
Mile in American territory. Nearly one 
hundred | men have made their way up from 
Circle City, many of them hauling their sieds 
themselves, Those who eannot get claims 
are beying on those already located. Men 
cannot be got to work for loye or money, 
and development is consequently slow. One 
dollar and a half per hour is the wages paid 
the few men who have to work for hire, and 
work as many hours as they like. Some of 
the claims are so rich that every night a 
few pans of dirt suffice to pay the hired 
help when there is auy. As high as $204 has 
been reported to a Single pan, but this is not 
feneraly credited. Claim owners are now 
reticent about what they get, so you can 
hardly. eredit any thing you hear. But one 
thing is certain, we have one of the richest 
mining areas ever found, with a fair pros- 
pect that we have not discovered its limits. 
-~ quartz lode showing free gold in paying 
quantities has been loeated on one of the 
creeks, but I eannot learn the particulars. I 
am confident from the nature of the gold 
found in the creeks that many more of them 
and rich, too, will be found, i 


January 23, 1897. 

I have just heard from a reliable souree 
that the) quartz mentioned above is rich, as 
tested, over $100 to the ton. The lode ap- 
pears to run from:two to eight feet in thick- 
ness, and is about 19 miles from the Yu- 
kon riyer. Placer prospects continue more 
and more encouraging and extraordinary. 
It is‘beyond doubt that three pans on Hl 
Dorado: Creek turned out $204, $212, $16 
but it must be borne in mind that "there 
were only three such pans, though there 
are many running from $8 to $50. 


. }xtract fro Assistant Surgeon A. B. Wills’ 
“report for 1895: — ; 


lto take with them 
‘appended. The list 
| eause it was prepare 


‘ane Climate and Diseases, 


he climate is wet. The rairfall last 
summer was heavy. Although there is al- 
most a continuous sun in summertime, evap- 
oration {gs yery slow, owing to the thick 
moss, which will not conduct the heat. 
In consequence, the ground is abyays | 
swampy. It is only after several years of © | 
draining that ground will become dry enough 
to allow the frost to go out, and then only 
for a few seasons. The heayy mist rising — 
from the open places in the river settles 4} 
down in the valley in calm extreme weather. Wa 
This dampness makes the cold to be felt “) 
much more, and is conduciye to rheumatic ~ 
pains, colds, etc. ay. 
Miners are a very mixed class of people. — 


They represent many uationalities, and a } 
come from all climates. Their lives are if 
certainly not enviable. The regulation L 


miner’s cabin is 12 by 14 feet, with walls’ ~ 
6 feet high, and gables 8 feet in height. 4 
The roof is heavily earthed, and the cabin |) 
is generally very warm. ‘Two, and some: 
times three or four men will occupy a house 

of this size. The ventilation is usually 
bad. Those miners who do not work their 
claims during the winter confine themselyes 

in these small huts most of the time. 

Very .often they become indolent- and 
careless, only eating those things which 
are most, easily prepared. During the busy © 
time in summer when they are shoveling 
in they work hard and during long hours, 
sparing little time for eating and much less” 
for cooking. Pc] 

This soon leads to debility, and some- 
times to scurvy. In a cold climate, such 
as this, where it is impossible to get fresh 
vegetables and fruit, it is most important —} 
that the best substitutes for these should j 
be provided. it 

The diseases met with in this country are 
dyspepsia, anaemia, scurvy, caused by im- 
proper food, sameness of diet, overwork, 
want of fresh vegetables. overheated and 
badly yentilated houses, rheumatism, pneu- ~ 
monia, bronchitis, enteritis, cystitis and ~ 
other acute diseases from exposure to wet 
and cold; debility and chronie diseases due 7 
to excesses. In selecting men to reside in 
this couniry, I beg to submit a few remarks, 
some of which will be of assistance to the 
Medical Examiners in making their recom- 
mendations. 

Men should be sober, strong and healthy. 
They should be -practieal men, able to 
adapt themselves quickly to their surround- 
ings. Special care should be taken to see 
that .their lungs are sound, and that they 
are free from rheumatism and rheumatic 
tendencies, and that thelr joints, especially 
knee joints, are strong and have never been 
weakened by injury or disease. It is also 
important to consider their temperaments, 
Men should be of cheerful, hopeful disnosi- 
tions and willing workers. Those of sullen, 
morose natures, although. they may he good” 
workers, are very apt, as soon .as' the nox- 
elty of the country wears off, to become dis- 
satisfied, pessimistic and melancholy, 


re 


| Cost of 2 Klondyke Trip, ~ “e | 


F Buffalo Express. : 
Paras Ghat the Cuba-libre fever has died 
out of some of the prominent physicians) 
and men-of-the-town, and they are turn- 
ing their attention to ther Klondyke, ay 
few words of advice as to what they need Y 
(if they go) is here | 
is trustworthy, be- | 
d by a man who has) — 
; flour 
peen there: Bacon, 200 pounds; as 
{1 dried fruits, 150; cornmeal, 20 | 
oe et parched coffee, 75, tea, 40; Suagy 
75: beans, 150; condensed milk, one on 
and an assortment of evaporated oa 
bles and meats; 2 suits of corduroy, 9 | 
pairs of rubber poots; 3 pairs of i me 
shoes; 2 dozen heavy woolen socks; te 1 
a dozen woolen mitts; 3 pairs of woolen. 
gloves; 3 suits of heavy underwear, 4 
suits of mackinaw; 2 hats; 4 heavy woolen 
shirts; 1 heavy coat, and 3 pairs of ney } 
woolen blankets. This outfit ought to weer 
about $175, Expenses of the journey Ww 
be as follows: ‘Transportation, via epee 
er. to Klondyke, $150, or via Juneau and 
Dyea, $40; if by the latter route, the “— 
riage from salt water to Lake Linder many 
a distance of 31 miles, say one an Oe 
half tons, at 15 cents per. pound, ep mbes 
at Lake Linderman, $60; miscellane' \ 


| $25, Total, $750. 
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TH’ SEAMY SIDE OF PLACER 
(MINING IN THE NORTH. 


Of the tens of thousands of people) 


Who came to California in 1849 and the 
early 50’s;-the number who got inde- 


pendently rich in placer mining was! 


very small, and this in spite of the fact 
that the working seasons were long and 
the gravel deposits much richer than 
any likely to be found in future. Half 
of ali the argonauts panned no gold, 
and of the remainder, actual finders 
and diggers, their profits wereeaten into 
on évery hand by their expenses. With 
flour at $100 a barrel and meals such as 
now sell for 10 cents at $2, it needed a 
ercat deal of gold to pay one’s way. 
Hyentually the treasure of the placer 
field was so minutely subdivided that 
comparatively few even moderate for- 
tunes remained in single hands. To-day 
our miner millionaires are chiefly men 
who, by the use of large capital, de- 
Veioped quartz mines-along the lodes 


jand crumbled during centuries of rock 
| disintegration and corrosion. Scarcely 
Fone of them owes anything to the cradle 
land rocker of the day when California 
WAS a poor man’s country. 

Whatever contributed to these results 
in California exists in more threaten-, 
ing form in Alaska and the British 
Northwest. The price of provisions 
there is as high as it ever was here, and 
because of the hardship and peril of 
Bee Portation it is likely to remain so. 
uring the days of our own excitement 
there was no month in the year when 
rvessels could not enter San Francisco 
bay and ascend the Sacramento river 
With cargoes of stores, and there was no 
time when a miner was unable to make 
jis way toa provision SeROE where he 
could procure. some things to eat that 
Were fresh. Besides the woods were 
full of game and the streams of fish, and 
tais, with the mild climate, reduced the 
hardships of pioneer life, bad as they 
} were, to a minimum. But with Alaska 
jits a very different proposition. For 
eight or nine months of the year the 
miner is isolated from the outside world | 


have enduréd the rigors of an Alaskan, 
| winter 


| vail, and itis a question whether enough 


rs é | gold is. being panned out on the aver- 
» Tintered at the San Francisco Postoffice as 


NC eee 


tt 


| strike a pocket carrying 


| when the news reached us of the strike 
}on the Klondyke all who could packed) 


h ; .money. North and back, but a warm) 
from which the placer gold had scaled | 


the excavated leant and fl 
whether there is gold dust to rey tp 
him or whether he has thrownawayhis ~ 
labor upon barren drift. How many | 


NUCCETS FROM 
ALASKAN 


A Fresno Man’s Luck in 
the Rich Kiondyke 
Grounds. 


only to learn that they have 
drawn a blank we do not yet know. 
They have not yet been heard from. 

Of the 3000 who went into the gold coun-. 
try a year ago, adding themselves to 
the number already there, a few score 
have come back with small fortunes. 
What of the others? To barely live it: 
must be costing each man from $150 to 
$300 per month at the prices which pre- 


Bass = 
enecesa seen eae ne Ce SSE A of 


age to meet this great expense. One 
now fortunate miner tells of a ten years’ , 
experience preceding the strike on the 
Klondyke as follows: ; 


I have worked, all through the dig-) 
gings of Alaska, but I hardly made a) 
living. Some seasons we took out next 
to nothing and then next year we would 
enough gold 
Last fall) 


HE BRINGS BACK A FORTUNE || 
QUICKLY WON. 


to Keep us going for a time. 


up their effects and hastened to the NO BERTHS LEFT ON THE STEAMER 
new fields, It was like a drowning man) (EXT 
catching at a straw. We were ready to! EAT SALES SNE 


do anything that promised a return. IT , WEEK. 

was fortunate enough to locate a good, 

claim and came away with enough to| 

last me the rest of my days. I have 

been there so long that I feel lostina Returning Miners Advise . Those 
big city like this and I intend to get Going North to Take the 


away from here as soon as possible, 
: : | Overland Route—Words 
How many of the impecunious for-! 
tune-seekers now besieging the steam- 
ship offices are prepared to struggle for 
ten years in a frozen wilderness for the 
chance of making a strike at the end? 


of Warning. 


“Two million dollars taken from the 


After all that has been said for Alaska Klondyke region in 4 wae Many! aye 
it is not yet a poor man’s country. The) months, and a hundre cp 


testimony is concurrent that a man w hol amount awaiting those who can handle || 


starts for there to take up a claim—if he, # Pick and, shoveltelis the story of-the ® 


can find it—must have not only passage most marvelous placer digging the 
world has ever seen. 


This was the remark made yesterday ! 

outfit of clothes, some tools and a ton) : | 
7 oO ; , who, th 

of provisions. This. will cost from $500 Dy, Speer Neat: OF Rn cen Os BOs) Wit 


; his wife, has just returned from the || 
to $1200, according to what he takes) 2 : ‘ 
° a: ; th, wh old is founda 
with him, To get his stores to Dawson Sreahs eae eS eee 


: ; in such quantities as to dazzle the im- 
Chey ae ASS pay ath $15 to $20 per, agination and startlethe skeptical. At 
hundredwpight in freight fromthe the! Grand Hotel yesterday Mr. Berry 
Alaskan coast to his destination, and, was the recipient of many congratula- | 
enee on the ground, he must build a} bee. \OidetineralGalied tolsea him and 
house. There-will be no Ganty, stage to}, alzo to examine specimens of the won- | 
help mee round, Be Les SAS gre une derful region that yields nuggets as big || 
old. California days; no mules. and as hens’ eggs. 
burros to bear his burdens, for those!) Jy this they were not disappointed, 
animals cannot live in Alaska. His life| for in room 111 the successful prospector 
will not greatly differ from that of the {had on exhibition a most glittering ar- || 
Arctic explorer—a continuous round of ray of nuggets, aggregating in value 
peril, hardship and expense, with aj} $4990, On the floor were four canvas 


in an Arctic solitude, a thousand miles 
‘and more from a depot of coast supply— 


: North enshrouds him and where the| 
blizzards from the Pole bury his cabin 
in the drifts. 
tainable, or practically+so, for where 


the ham of a moose sells at $40 the ani- | 


mal must be very scarce. The miner 

must live on canned food and run the 
isk of disease, with no help for him if 
he gets i’ 


jalone in a trackless wilderness, where | 
ithe gloom of the long night of the Far| 


Game and fish are unob- || 


goal which he knows to exist but cannot 
in any wise be sure of finding. Sucha 


place is not for the poor man, To win 


gold from the ice and frozen sand of 
Alaska presupposes the means to pay 


the cost of repeated disappointments 
and the courage to take extraordinary 
chances of poverty, disease and suffer- 
ing. Not one man in twenty of those 
who want to go to the Far North is fit 


tor the undertaking, 


via 2 ~ 


| metal, 
fifty feet square, 
| $84,000. 
| haifa dogen small vials and bottles, 
'each containing from $100 to $500 in 
| gold dust. 


‘months ‘he worked it. 


sacks filled with the precious yellow 
taken from a space less than 
and worth all told 
On the table were to be seen || 


The, smallest of these con-. 
tains just $100, and was the first taken 
by Mr, Berry from the claim which || 
yielded so handsomely during the five 
There were two |) 
bottles,, labeled $500 and $200, which, 
ir. Berry Said, were the yield from one 
pan, the third taken from the mine. 
‘Incidentally it may be mentioned that 
Mrs. Berry took out during the season 


- over $10,000 in nuggets, ranging in value | 


from $300 to $231, The lady is naturally 
very proud of her accomplishment, as is 
algo her husband. 


jwith: th fruits of untold trials and 
‘hardships, the sulbstantial proofs of 
'the most marvelous discovery of the 
age. All day at the hotéls and résorts 
nothing else was talked about but the 
remarkable find made by these men, 
| Everybody talked of gold and the mon- 
ey-mad crowd surged around the places: 
where those who had found the pre- 
ous metal in such quantities were! 
aying. i 
gerry is regarded by the miners as 


ne of the luckiest men on. earth. He, 
went to the Klondyke as a tenderfoot, 
but came out a wealthy man and with 
prospécts that may make him many 
times a millionaire. He:bears the bur- 
den of his good fortune with easy grace, 
and is willing to tell what he knows of 
tthe Yukon country. Mr. Berry enjoys; 
the distinction of having made his brid- 
fe trip to a section of the world where 


few white men have dared to go. He 
wwent there for gold, and that he found 
it in quanittity is substantially proven 
by the big canvas sacks.) which he 
guards with such care. : 

The story of this prospector’s life in 
the Yukon country reads like a ro-~ 
mance in whitch all difficulties are ad- 
justed and everybody lives happily for 
ever after. i 

Berry’s father and Daisy Bush, his 
wife’s sister, came up from Fresno yes- 
terday morning to meet him. It wasa 
jhappy-reunion between son and father 
and between the two sisters. They 
laughed and cried over the good fortune 
that had come to them, for Berry senior 
and Miss Bush count themselves in on 
the lucky strike. 

“TJ was rather lucky,” said Berry yes- 
terday, “in my trip to the Klondyke 
region. he first season’s work has net- 
ted me something like $130,000, and I 
have still nine-tenths of my claim yet 
to explore. In addition to this, I am 
interested in other locations which 

ave been prospected and proved to be 
equally as rich as my own. 

“T left Fresno last year, March 15th, 

I think, and’ arrived at Forty Mile 
Camp on June 4th. On February 10th 
[I had. married Miss Ethel Bush of 
Selma. It was-understood at the time 
that we were to venture into the un- 
known regions of the Northwest to 
‘carve out our fortunes, if such a thing 
was possible. I knew it was.a hazard- 
ous undertaking, but my wife was will- 
ing to make the sacrifice, and so we 
started, determined to stay at least five. 
years, if necessary. We arrived at Ju- 
‘eau on schedule time, but the journey 
overland consumed nearly two,months. 
I took up with me from Fresno four of 
the finest dogs I could find, and they 
added materially to our comfort over 
\the frozen wastes. At Forty Mile we 
‘had a pretty hard time of it, though we 
managed to make a living. The gold 
was scarce, though our greatest diffi- 
lculty was to obtain something to eat. 
When I say ‘our’ I mean the miners 
stationed at the camp, for I had pur- 
‘chased enough provisions to last me 

twelve months, 

“J was becoming much discouraged 

‘over the outlook, when the news came 

f the rich find on the Klondyke. At 
irst I was undecided as to what to do, 

“because there had been so many false 
alarms that I was unwilling to risk the 

expense of such a trip. At length I 

‘concluded that there was certainly 


to lose in such a venture, and 
ght be a great deal gained. It 


alone more than $1@000y tHe 
tion of which ‘were picked! out by m 
Wife. I think I may say it with par- 
donable pride that she is a nervy little 
woman, and I was more than fortunate 
/ in having such a helpmeet, ‘f question 
| Seriously whether. I> would have done 
| 50 well if it had not-been for the ex- 
cellent advice and aid of my wife. L 
Want to give her all the credit that is 
due to her, and I can assure you that it 
1S a great deal. 

“During the winter I worked from 
| four to twenty-five men, the average 
| being about fifteen men and the rate 
of Wages $15 a day. At first I started in 


| With eight men, at $10 a day, but as the | 


rich strikes were made help became 
more valuable and the wages increased 
to the amount named. For a time it 
| Was difficult to keep men, because the 
|miners were anxious to work their 
/ claims and get out all the gold possible. 
Finally, however, the owners of the 


| 


| 
| 


claims came together and agreed. on a| 


maximum price of $15 a day. I left my 
claim in charge of a reliable man, who 
is employing fifteen others. Next fall 
it is my intention to double the number 
if possible. In that locality, you know, 
there are to be found winter and sum- 
mer diggings. My claim, fortunately for 
/me, can be worked at any season, As 


the conditions now stand at Dawson | 


City, there is plenty of work for all the | 
men there at the old rate of $15 a day, | 
but if any great number go in itis not 
improbable that the pay will drop to $10, | 
| “As regards the country itself, I can 
‘honestly say that I think it presents 
| More and greater advantages than are 
| to be found in any other section of the 
| world. Of course, there are hundreds of 
| hardships and dangers to be encoun- 
| tered, but one must expect such things 
in a territory which isas yet only partly 
developed. All along the Klondyke and 
in the valleys of the tributary streams 
gold will be found in paying quantities, 
There is a limit to this, but it will be 
many years before it is reached. In 
my opinion the Yukon section is the 
only place for a poor man or laborer: to 
80, provided he can reach therein fairly 
good circumstances. As yet very little 
foreign capital has come into the coun- 
| try, but I look far that later on. 
“When. I went to the Klondyke dis- 


| trict I was lucky enough to strike the 


steamer Arctic, which was destroyed 
on the next trip by the floating ice. I 
have three brothers still in the Terri- 
tory, one 6f whom, Fred, went with me | 


in 1895 and the other’ two came in this 


lyear. They all have good claims and 
| will probably strike it as rich as I have. 
I have been phenomenally fortunate in 
the Klondyke district. In addition to 
the claim from which I took $130,000 
have an interest in five claims, which, I 
|think, will pay me handsomely. 

| “There are many peculiar things con- 
inected with the discovery of gold on the 
|Klondyke. The old prospectors who 


' visited the ground would not stay, -or, 


7 


at least, many of them left, saying that 
the formation was not right. How far 
they missed it is clearly shown by the 
$2,000,000 or more that was dug out of 
the ground during the ‘five working 
months. 

| “There was little suffering, so far as I 
}could observe, in the diggings last sea- 
|son. Itis true our grub was not what it 
might have been, but still we were all 
more than comfortably fed. Most of 
our provisions came from Forty-Mile 
Camp, although later in the winter 
|there was a lot to arrive from Circle 
City, 200 miles away. The greatest dif- 


|ficuity there now is to get ample pro- 


visions for the miners, They have only 
four little boats Capable of reaching 
Circle City, and it is not possible for 
|them to take up enough food to supply 
all who are going to the diggings dur-' 
ing the next two months, _ BU fee 


‘should leave Say 
lyear’s supply, and wit 
‘dogs to haul it. This will effect an im-/ 
'mense saving, which will probably bé 
/more appreciated after they have been 
in the diggings.two or three months and 
fail to find pay dirt. I would pot advise 


ony married man to go to the Klondyke 


in anticipation. of being able’to earn} 
his family. | 
There is always the old story of the slip |) 


money to send back to 


’*twixt the cup and the lip. From What 
I can understand, it is not unlikely that 


many people will dispose of their homes} 


in order to raise money for the trip. 


They will make a big mistake in doing 
this. There is a chance that a man may } 


remain there several years without. 
striking anything, and on top of that 
comes the danger of starvation. 


cited without cause. True, there is gold: 
| there in almost unlimited quantities, 
|| but at the 
to the diggings will undoubtedly return | 
grievously disappointed.”’ 5 
Clarence Berry is noted in the North- 
west Territory as aman of unusual gen- 
erosity. and thorough business qualifi- 
cations. Time and again he has “grub- 
staked”? unfortunate miners, and as a 
rule has éome out successful in the deal, 
‘When the Klondyke craze began he 
staked half a dozen miners, with the 
result that he owns a third interest in | 
as many claims. 


NO BERTHS LEFT ON THE 
STEAMER FOR NEXT WEEK. | 


That the gold craze has struck San 
Francisco in earnest is evidenced by the. 
fact that the great strike at Klondyke is 
talked of everywhere. At the Pacific 

{ Union Club it has become, during the 
past two or three days, almost the sole 
topic of conversation. Mr. Ledbetter, the 
well-known canal and railroad promoter, 
talks of going, while Mr. McMurtry and 
others are discussing a scheme of organ- 
izing a company that will go into the 
Yukon district for trading purposes, At 
|, present it is proposed to start out with a 
capital of $25,000, and increase it as the 
trade permits. 

Every berth on the Excelsior has been | 
either paid or spoken for, and still the 
people continue to inquire for additional 
accommodation... All day the office of the 
Alaska Commercial Company was 
crowded with persons anxious to make 
the trip. Those coming late in the day 
could not be accommodated. Numerous 
inquiries also eamé .by mail-from distant. 
| places. Quite a number of women applied | 
| for passage, but were told that they must 
wait until the next steamer shall sail. 
The Excelsior, will carry about ten 
women. Pauline Kellogg af 628 West Con- 
gress street, Chicago, wrote to the Post- 
master of ‘San Francisco, inclosing a clip- 
ping from an Eastern paper, which con- 
tains an account of the rich find in a tele- 
gram from this city. She says that she 
does not know anybody in this city, and 
appeals to the Postmaster for informa- 
tion. The letter. was handed to the Alaska 
Commercial Company. \ 

The following ‘additional passengers 
paid for their berths on thé Excelsior yes- 
terday: H:. J. Griffins; J: Adams, F. J. 
Baker, J. C. Lee, W. T. Bell, P. Heinzel- 
man, 'F, O’DonneH, T. C. Tracy, By Clax- 


—— Grosscup, J. C. Taylor, L: E. Gepperd, 
G. M. Cohn Jr., T. H. Peterson, L. Hogue; 


W.. T. Brown, —— Bistorms, —- Clark, 
— Moore Sr., —~— Moore Jr., William 
Parker. 


It is not improbable that the Alaska 
Commercial Company, the Pacific Coast 


Ina} 
way, I think that the people are ex-~]} 


me time thousands who go | 


| ton, A. Spitz, G. Soderholm, W. A. Ray, 
{ 
| 


Steamship Company and the North Amer- ! 
||icdn Transportation and Trading Com- 
|| pany will have opposition in the Yukon 
| business before the season is ended. A 
}| steamer has been chartered and is ex- 
‘|}pected to leave for St. Michael August 
|} 10th. -D. J. Grauman of 334 O’Farrell | 
{street is at the head of the expedition, and 

says that his party is already made up. 
}| He deetlines at ‘his iime, however, to give | 

the Name of the vessel that will make the 
~ 
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| rank Keller, formerly employed as a 
brakeman in the Southern yards at Los 
Angeles, was another iucky, prospector 
who reached the city yesterday. He re- 
Byes from the diggings with something 
‘dike $30,00 to his credit and retains an in- 
terest in a claim which he vales at $250,- 
000. Keller was with Berry throughout 
the season, and to the latter owes much of 
his success in the now famous district. 
Charles Loveland and R.\\MeNulty are 
among the latest arrivals from the goid 
fields. They came to town yesterday and 
had their ‘“‘dust’’ brought by express for 
convenience and safety.- They did not 
state the exact amount of their wealth, but 
intimated that it was quite a snug sum— 
enough to keep them in.comfort for some 
time. 
MeNulty advises only the strong and 
healthy men to make: ‘the venturesome 
trip, those who can endure hardship. He 
went to the mines by way of Juneau and 
returned by way of St. Michael’s. In his 
pepinion prospectors should go to Juneau, 
procure a supply: of provisons at that 
place—enough to jast:-them for ten months 
or a year—and then go overland to the 
gold fields. Thus they will save time and 
money and. be sure-not to starve before 
the river route opens again in the spring. 
“At this season,” he said, “it may bea 
little more difficult to get over the pass, 
| but in the spring it is easier and less ex- 
| pensive, 
actly what is required for.an outfit and. 


- 


WHO GO NORTH. } 


The traders in Juneau know ex- | 


, found one of these modern 
thas successfully wrested” from — 
earth a portion of her golden 


is a group ‘of eager :men,- 
tioning, listening, commenting upon 
what the. oracle has to say. The 


/climate’ of Alaska, the routes to the 
gold fields, the dangers, difficulties and 
'discouragements to be encountered 


derness, the tfials of the prospector, the 
hot summer days and the. intense cold.of 
the winter, the character of the natives, 
who are described as a thrifty race num- 
bering among them many comely half- 
caste damsels—for the element of romance 
is not lacking even in Alaska—the timber, 


the fur clothing to protect the miners from 
the cold—all these and a hundred more 
‘things are discussed until the subject 
‘might be considered to be threadbare, 
/and still the thirst for information is not 
| drowned. Many of the questions pro- 
pounded are ridiculous, many are stupid. 


maintained great composure and admira- 
ble equanimity, but their patience is be- 
ginning to waver. As lions of thé hour 
they have posed gracefully, but it is be- 
coming tiresome. The charms of seclu- 
sion are growing dearer to them and land- 


to give the curious no more satisfaction. 
“Say we have gone back to Alaska, 


| it does not cost much more there than to, the hotel that harbors eleven of the Klon- 


buy it here or in Seattle and earry it to+ gyke men told inquirers that all of them| 


is : A had left, while they were sitting cosily | 
Jnueau. it is safer to have a, supply of.) 


provisions than money. Strangers may 


not strike a mine nor a job all winter, and }| 


it would. go hard with them unless they 
had a‘supply of their own.” 

McNulty is from the Emerald Isle and 
‘came to this country some six years ago. 
He worked in-San Francisco as a laborer 
for a time, and two years ago started for 
the g@ld fields around Forty Mile. 


“Tam. going back to see my old mother, | 


who I know will be happy over my good 
‘fortune. It has been many years since 1 
have seen her, and it ‘will be a happy day 
‘for me when I again set foot on the ‘ould 
sod.’ 

Other lucky miners to reach San Fran- 
‘isco from Seattle, together with the 
amounts they cleaned up during the last 
‘season are the following: J.J. Holterman, 
$40,000; J. O. Clements, $50,000; C. E. Meyers, 
$41,000; B. F. Purcell, $85,000; Charles Leon- 
ard, $20,000; C. Brenen, $10,000; Charles 
Loveland, $20,000. 


WOMEN AMONG THOSE 
WHO WILL JOIN THE RUSH. 


Aeneas found in Dido a.no more atitentive 
) listener to the recital of his exploits than 
‘the lucky men from Klondyke have dis- 
covered in the scores of women to whom 
that desolate locality is transformed, by 
the magic ‘af‘its: golden. harvest, into a 
region mote, enticing than the Blysian 
fields. They have fairly besieged the gold 
hitunters since*the latter have been in the 
city. Now it fs the excuse that the fair 
questioner has a brother in Alaska and 


she would fain ask is there news of him, || 


his health and his success. Again it is an 
open. ayowal of desire to join the rush for 
the gold fields. ‘There is nothing these 
| women cannot do, nothing they will not 
‘| dare. ‘Their accomplishments range from 


typewriting to housekeeping. They could!) 


even wash gold. with their own delicate 
hands on a pinch; and ygho could not if 


the dirt would go $350 to the pan? Allages |) 


‘and-conditions of women seem to be repre- 
‘Senied. Many of them are pretty. and 
‘show evidences of refinemnt. 

‘Miss Bessie Thomas of this city will 
probably be the first woman to leave for 
the gold fields. She has secured passage 
on the Excelsior for Dawson City, where 
she expects to engage in the restaurant 
business. en 

- Stmee the’ return of Mr. Berry from 
‘Alaska his sister-in-law, Miss Daisy 


\ |Bush, has been taken with the gold fever 


in a way that can only be cured by visit- 


ing the region where the yellow metal is| 


found. Miss Bush came up from Fresno 
yesterday and announced her intention of 
returning to Alaska with her sister nex: 
spripg. MS aI 


and securely in the reading-room and cor- 
ridor the while, chatting and reading, 
looking in their new “store” clothes the 
tenderfeet they are; for-these lucky men 


genus. 

“Why, all these men together,” said a 
hotel keeper yesterday who knows the 
typical Juneau miner, ‘‘do. not spend the 
money that one of the old-time miners 
would scatter around town after a good 
clean-up... They are. all of them good, 
quiet fellows, who made more-money by 
pure accident but with hard work ina 
season, than they ever dreamed of hav- 
ing, and while they are yet dazed with 
their good fortune, they are holding on to 
their dust and will, in a majority of cases, 
settle down to lives of quiet ease.”’ 


FATHER OF YUKON WRITES — 
‘ ABOUT THE NEW MINES.) 


Questen, the “Father of the Yukon,’ is 


new country. Yesterday he gave an in- 
been for more than thirty years in the 
wilds of, Alaska. 

_ “McQuesten came to California some- 
|:thing over thirty-five years ago,’ he said. 
| ‘He had secured a position with the 
| Hudson Bay Company and remained with 

them until they sold out to the Alaska 

Commercial Company. He was manager 
| of the latter company’s businessin Alaska 

for several years, but recently resigned to 
| go into business for himself.. McQuesten 
; is one of the most charitable men I ever 
}emet. When I was in Alaska I saw him 


| given to doing kind acts.. I do not think 
that I overestimate it when I say that 
| he must be out fully $200,000 in the way of 
grub-staking miners. 

“My wife had not heard’ from her 

| brother for over twenty years, until 1884, 
when he returned to this city. He visited 
|us at Hollister. He was compelled to re- 
{late his family history and incidents of 
his early boyhood days before his, sister 

would believe that he was the brother 

she had so long mourned for dead, ‘The 

statement has been made that MeQuesten 

was unfortunate in reaching Dawson City. 


| terest in several claims, one of which from 
|a space of 40x40 yielded $38,000. 


in? 
traversing the thousands of miles of wil-} 


\the coal fields, the scarcity of provisions 
wand the cost thereof, the dog teams and | 


Through it all the questioned ones have | 


lords have been cautioned in several cases } 


gone Mast, gone anywhere,” 'they cry. | 
“We are tired; let us have a little peace.”’ | 
And so jit was that yesterday the clerk of | 


are not miners as California knows the} 


O. Shackleford, a nephew of Jack Me- || 
among those who will seek fortune in the] 


teresting account of McQuesten, who has|| 


| frequently, and know that he was much |]}) 


,I may state positively that he has an in-| 


THE PIONEER GOLD SEEKERS. 


\ eee 


Differences as to the First Discovery 
Made in Alaska. le 


No two men agree as to the ‘date of the 
i first “discovery of gold in Alaska. The 
Hudson Bay Company reported rich placer 
diggings as early as 1862, but so little was 
thought of it that no attempt was made to 
verify the reports. f 
| From the best information obtainable 
lit seems that to one George Holt belongs 
the honor of being the first white man to 
| penetrate the wilds of Alaska in search of 
the precious metal. This was in 1878, and 
the hardy adventurer traversed the 


| famous Chilkoot pass, over which so many 
will travel during the next few, months. | 
Holt descended as far as MHootalinqua) 
river, where he found:coarse gold in pay- 
ing quantities! At least he so reported, 
though no cearse gold has since been found 
in that locality. There has been plenty of 
flour gold found, however, arid that seems 
to bear out the story told by this early ad- 
venturer, ® y \ 

In 1880 a prospecting party was organ- 
ized at Sitka by Edward Bean. They es- 
tablished friendly relations with the Chil- 
kat Indians, and, traversing the Chilkoot 
pass, arrived at the head of Lake Linder- 
mann. There they constructed rude boats 
and drifted to the point reached by Holt. 


In a small canyon fifteen miles away they || 


found diggings that yielded $250 a day to 
the man. Other parties ventured into the 


unknown region, but met with little or no], 


encouragement. Three years later a party 
of adventurers ascended the Big Salmon 
river for 200 miles. On the bars they gath- 
ered gold in such quantities as to convince 
them that there was plenty of the precious 
metal in the country. 
It was not until 1884 and 1885, however, 
| that the first great 


rush » commenced. | 


Since that time there has been a steady 


| stream of miners pouring, into the Yukon | 
| country, meeting with privations and 
hardships the. half of which has never 
| been told. 

Dr. Henry A, M. de Chesne of Alameda 
has in his possession a letter from-one of 
| the first white men’to enter Alaska be- 


records, Dr, de Chesne says, the first dis-| 
covery there of the precious metal. The 
letter is as follows: 


Fritnd: I take pleasure in writing you a few 
words to let you know that I am well and well 
| treated by the Indians and also struck very 
| 800d prospect of gold on the shovel and now 1| 
am fitting a rocker to go up and see what it, 
| will do. Don’t say anything about it until I 
| Bet back, for there is arrangement to be made 
| with Russians, ours truly, 
i ‘i A. CHOQUETTE. 
¥rom ‘his mining, which did not develop 
prosperously, Choquette turned to the oc- 
cupation of a trader. He was once in the 
employ of the Hudson Bay Company. | 


FILES OF “CHRONICLE” 
FOR KLONDYKE MINERS. 


Reading matter is scarce in the Yukon 
country and newspapers especially are 
read and reread. Edward Holland of the 
Commercial Hotel has determined to meet 
‘this need as far as he can and has had 
bound twenty files of the “Chronicle,” 


July 19th, whic 
dy. 


| 
| 


STEAKIN, August 13, 1861.—Doctor—Dear | 


each embracing the dates from June to} 


fore it was purchased by this Government. | 
The letter is interesting just now, as it} 


ly 20. _University peo-. 1 
anxiously awaiting tidings of Rob- 
kell, '97, and Theodore Barnes, ’98. 
for the Treadwell mine at Ju- 
u, Alaska, early last May and their 
ends here believe that they have gone 
» the Klondyke district. 
askell is the University football cap- 
| tai Barnes is manager of the track team 

ae) besides has been under coaching to 
wear the shoes of ‘‘Wolf’” Ransome, the 
erkeley fullback. The students in the 
‘summer school and those who have re- 
‘turned from their vacation were discuss- 


“to-day. 

Haskell was elected to the captaincy of 
the varsity shortly_after Thanksgiving 
_game, when the Blue and Gold was trailed 
‘jin the mud. He is the best quarter back 
now in the University and the collegians, 
with the 20 to 0 score before them, are 
afraid they have lost theircaptain. It has 
heen a. guarded secret in the Berkeley 
camp for some time that Barnes was to 
be trained for a position behind the line. 
The experts said he had in him the making 
of a first rater, and with his:and Haskell’s 
absence threatened the supporters of the 
State institution see little of brightness in 
their prospects. 

When the two young athletes left Berke- 
léy‘in May they told their friends that they 
intended to work in the. Treadwell mine 
and would return in time for the opening 
of college. As the Treadwell mine wasa 
center of the excitement over the new dig- 
gings many do not expect ‘to see Barnes 
and Haskell in August. 

Harry Gilbert of Berkeley left for Ju- 
neau yesterday to join his brother, Kirk 
Gilbert, who is now in the Klondyke fre- 
\gion. Gilbert will go.to the Treadwell 
mine before striking out for the new dig- 
izings. Hansford Griffin of Berkeley is 
also determined to reach the Klondyke. 
(He is endeavoring to organize a party of 
‘ten, Thus far Charles Graham, J: C., 
‘Berry and A. B. Quackenbush are consid- 
ering the plan. 


FROM ONE AT THE MINES. 


Gola by the Canfulina Capia—Story 
of a Man Who Is Working 


for Wages. | 


SEATTLE (Wash.), July 20.—One of the 
‘most important letters yet to reach Seattle 
‘from Dawson City, Northwest Territory, 
‘is now in the possession of O. A. Schade, | 
a prominent merchant here. It was writ- | 
‘ten by Benjamin R. Shaw,who represented { 
several large insurance companies before 
going north. Shaw says in part, under 
date of June 15th: 

“As I promised to write you as soon as 
I had a chance to look over the situation 
a little, I will now endeavor to keep my 
‘promise. I started in on the trip with 


ing the probabilities of the pair’s return}. 


pretty hard luck, for I lost all of my outfit 
jin the wreck of the Willapa, with the ex- 
‘ception of my sled and a few tools. I 
managed to get a small outfit at Juneau 
|and am all right now, so far as I can see. 
J arrived here on the 10th of the month, 
leaving Seattle on the 15th of March, so 
you see I was nearly three months on the 
road. I rather enjoyed the trip, taking 
‘allin all. There was'some hard work, but 
‘I had no mishaps after leaving Dyea. 
|'There is no night here now. It is light 
as midday for the twenty-four hours, and 
neither too warm nor too cold. Not too, 
‘many flies to bother us yet. 

“This is'a great mining strike, probably 
‘the greatest on the American Continent 
or in the world. I know you will not be- 
lieve me if I tell you all about it. 


least gold has not been found in great 
|paying quantites, except on two creeks, 
about 200 claims, but some of them are 
. very rich, in fact some of these pay streaks 
are nearly all gold. One thousand dollars 
‘ite the ee is not an unusual thing and as 

100 papers have been taken out 
n. It isno uncommon thing 
mM nos with all the gold dust 


believe me when I tell 
to one cabin and counted 
fu 


It is | 
not so extensive as I wish it was, or at) 


‘ g on the gold-producing ar 


i Biting the nex 
it is now too late to get 
rich ground, but I hope to get hold of some - 
-that we can make wages on or better, I 
am working for the Alaska Commercial 
‘Company, helping to put up a big store 
building. T went to work as soon as I Bot | i 
settled at $15.a day for ten hours, 
“Carpenters get $15 a day, and so do all 
of the men who work in the mines. I 
| think I shall work for a while. Some of the 
saloons take in $2000 to $3000 a day. 
pay in gold dust, and nothing less than 
50 cents, A glass ef beer costs 50 cents, so 


I don’t drink many. There are plenty of 
provisions here. Flour is $12 per 100 
pounds, sugar 35 cents per pound, oatmeal 
25 cents, bacon 50 cents and other things 
in proportion, Logs are worth $30.a thou- 
sand at the mill and lumber $150 a thou-- 
sand. 
} “There is a small sawmill heke running 
| day and night, and cannot half cut the 
lumber wanted. I do not know how many 
‘inhabitants this town is supporting. I 
“should say in the neighborhood of a thou- 
sand. Most of the people live in tents, 
;}but some good buildings are going up. 
There have been between 700 and 800 come 
over the trail this spring, and I do not 
‘know how many more there are on the 
|way.” 
INVESTING IN ’ 


{ 


THE KLONDYKE. 


San Francisco Capitalists Who 


Wanted to Send 2 Man. 


TACOMA (Wash.), July 20.—Syndicates 
of all kinds have been formed in many 
sections of the country for the purpose 
of backing the men now en route or out- 
fitting for the Klondyke. Ex-Governor 
| McGraw has received numerous telegrams 
| from the East and California since it 
Was announced that he was going to the 
fKlondyke. These telegrams are from 
| wealthy men and syndicates asking him 


All) 


| 
\ 


| o invest money for them on shares either | 


in the Klondyke mines or in real estate 
or business at Dawson. 

In this connection an interesting story 
|was made public to-day on condition that 
|nameés be suppressed. A California busi- 
ness man was en’ route to Puget sound 
‘when the steamer Portland arrived, con- 
firming the news previously carried to San 
Francisco by the Excelsior. His friends 
in San Francisco immediately formed a 
Syndicate and asked him by wire if he 
would go to Klondyke on the steamer 
|Portland to invest half a million dollars, 
| which they would express him on receiy- 
ing a favorable reply. He wired back that 


|/his health would not permit him to make | 


| the trip. The Californians persisted; ask- 
ing him to reconsider, and: authorizing 
him. to hold the steamer Portland one day 
at their expense. His reply was an ac- 
ceptance, on condition that the syndicate 
would pay his family $50,000 if he died in 
Alaska. He has heard nothing from San 
Francisco. 


pal apt ene ae ‘ 
TO CONTROL EASTERN 


the Yukon Valley. 


WASHINGTON, July 20.—The govern- 
ment of Alaska will be in better shape 
after next month than it has been since 
the United States purchased the Territo- 
|ry. Commissioner Isham. will leave for 
his post in the Yukon valley from Seattle } 
on July 25th, by the steamer Mexico. He 
will be in charge of matters in the eastern 
|portion of the valley and will have a force 
‘of marshals under him. Isham is the 
choice of the Chicago people interested 
‘in the company now running steamers on 
the Yukon river. 

Commissioner Hermann of the General 
|Land Office to-day decided that the devel- 
opment of mining in the valley rendered 
necessary the machinery of government 
\for the protection of miners. He has de- 
cided that he will appoint two land agents 


for service at Circle City and Forty Mile || 


Creek. These officials will have jurisdic- 
tion of dll the territory in the eastern 
portion of the Territory. They will be 
appointed as soon as possible, and will be 
on the ground before the close of naviga- 
\tion in the fall. 


H on 


A Commissioner Soon to Leave for | | twenty- four hours. 


.and says that in his opinion the reports 


| Alaska. 


f  d 


WORDS OF A SCIENTIST. 


Dali of Washington Discusses 
the Gold Deposits. 


WASHINGTON, July 20.—Dr. William 
H. Dall, one of the curators of the Na- 
tional Museum, is familiar with the region 
of. country in which the Klondyke gold 
fields are located through having been on 
several geological expeditions to Alaska 
in the region adjoining the gold district, 


‘Dr. 


from the country probably are not ex- 
aggerated. 

He said: ‘‘When I was there I did not 
find gold, but know of it being taken out 
in profitable quantities for fifteen years 
or more. It was first discovered there in 
1866. In 1880, when I was up in that coun- 
try, my last trip having been made two 
years ago, the first party of prospectors 
who made mining a profit, started out. 

The gold is found on the various tribu- 
taries of the Yukon, and I have been 
within a comparatively short distance 
of Klondyke. I made a trip to Circle City. 

“The gold-bearing belt of Northwest- 
ern America contains all the gold fields . 
extending into British Columbia, what is 
known as the Northwestern Territory and 
The Yukon river runs along in 
that belt for 500 or 600 miles. The bed of” 
the main river is in the lowlands of the 
valley. 

“The yellow metal is not found in pay- 
ing quantities in the main river but in 
the small streams which cut through the 
mountains on either side. These prac- 
tically wash out the gold. The mud and 
mineral matter is carried into the main 
river, while the gold is left on.the rough 
bottom of these side streams. In most 
cases the gold lies at the bottom of thick 
gravel deposits. The gold is covered by 
frozen gravel in the winter. During the 
summer, until the snow is all melted, the 
surface is covered by muddy torrents. 

When the snow is melted and the springs 
begin to freeze, the streams dry up. 

“In order to get at the gold’ the miners 
find it necessary to dig into the gravel for- 
mation. Formerly they stripped the gravel 
off until they came to the gold. Now they 
sink a shaft to the bottom of the gravel 
)and tunnel along underneath in the gold- 
bearing layer. The way in which this is 
done is interesting, as it has to be carried 
in cold weather when everything is 
|frozen. The miners build fires over the 
| area where they wish to work and keep 
| these lighted over that territory for about 
Then, at thé expira- 


' tion of this period, the gravel will be soft- 


There will be an effort |) 


ened to a depth of perhaps six inches. This 
is taken off and other fires built until the 


| gold-bearing layer is reached. When the 
| Shaft is down that far fires are built at 
| the bottom against* the sides of the layer 
; and tunnels made in this manner. Blast- 
|ing would do no good on account of the 
hard nature of the material, and would 
blow out, just as out ofa gun. The mat-. 
ter taken out containing the gold is piled 
up until spring, when the torrents come 
down, and is panned and cradled. It is 
certainly very hard labor.} 

“IT seé many reasons why the gold fiélds 
{should be particularly hard to reach. The 
streams which cut through the mountains 
have probably done so for centuries, wear- 
‘ing them down several hundred feet, and 
washing out the gold into the beds and 
gravel. 

“It is a country in which it is very hard 
|to find food, as there is practically no 
game, Before the whites went into the 
region there were not more than 300 na- 
tives. They have hard work to support 


themselves on acoouey of the scarcity of 
game,” 


|made by the officials of the Treasury and |’ 


Interior Departments to have the entire 
machinery of National government as 
applied to the Territory alt in shape this 
fal. 
To render the hold that Americans have 

e certain, 
4 ‘Treasury 


peace, at 


there is a possibility th 
prune will open a 


ng to the present rush to the Klon- 
e gold fields, and the still greater rush) 
ich is bound to’ come next spring, the | 
ét Sound Tugboat Company has de-) 

to put a steamer on the Yukon: 
to carry passengers and freight from | 
ichaels to Circle City and the Klon-) 
valley. The company may operate 


s about the ist of next April, a large) 
amer can leave the sound for Alaska’ 
oily with all the passenger and freight 
ommepations full. The excitement over. 
the AlaSkan gold fields will give to the 
‘spring business an impetus never before) 
known in Northern Pacific waters. 
| CHICAGO, July 20.—In contemplation’ 
_|of greatly increased traffic to Alaska in 
_ view of the gold discovery and the interest 
hat exists on account of them, the Ameri- 
an Trading and Transportation Com- 
any, with headquarters in the Old Colony 
ilding, has been reincorporated with an | 
rease of the capital stock from $100,000 | 
$450,000. The incorporation was licensed 
y by the Secretary of State. Charles 
Weare of Chicago is president of the 
company. 


| NEW ROADS TO THE YUKON. 


An Expert's Opinion on the Probable | 
bay Transportation Routes. 


_ | For the last three years several local 
and English companies have been 
Studying the lay of the land between 

; Chilkat and Circle City with a view to 
=e establishing a quicker and more practi- 

A “ ‘cable way of transportation to the rich | 

gold fields along the Yukon. Goodall, 

| Perkins & Co. have made a thorough 
investigation of the matter. 
| \Captain Charles M. Goodall said yes- | 
terday: ‘‘The rich find in the Clondyke 
district will probably result in some) 
better means of transportation, though 
the roughness of the country and the. 

_ limited open season will not justify any-| 

body in building a railroad for any dis-_ 

tance. Recently we sent several hun-. 


from there to the head of navigation by 
the steamer Al-Ki. Dalton, the’ man 


ry from Chilkat river to Fort Selkirk, 
s taking the live stock to the mines. 


em 


his trail, which is over a prairie several | 
hundred miles to the.Yukon river, near 


i 
on it in abundance. at 
ae ' “T believe this will ultimately be the 
} “popular route. Peopie could go over it 
‘in wagons, as the prairie is level and 
the roads good. Stations could be es- 
tablished as was done on the plains in! 
1349, It wouid be easy to go down the 
river in boats from where Dalton’s trail 
strikes it to Dawson City and the other) 

mining camps. 

he plan to build a traction road 
over the Chilkoot pass from Dyea, the 
jhead of navigation after leaving Ju- 
mneau, to Lake Linderman, is not a 
goed business proposition. It has been 
talked of, and the rest of the plan is to 
| have steamers that will ply from Lake 
|Linderman through the other lakes to) 
the Yukon, but to do this two portages, 
would. have to be made on account of| 
the falls in the river, and these would! 
be enormously expensive. A British 
company has had in contemplation for! 
some time the construction of a railroad 
from the head of navigation on Takou 
‘inlet, near Juneau, to Teslin, or Aklene 
Jake, and thence down some of the small 
rivers to the Yukon and the mines.) 
Mven by this route there would be need 
4{ portages. The natural way to take 
n freight, unless the hurry be great, is 
by St. Michaels and up the Yukon. To. 
establish even a wagon road over Dal- 
‘on’s trail on the prairie, a railroad over 
the: divide from Dyea to Lake Linder- 
an, or a railroad as planned by the 
nglish company, concessions would 
ave to be secured from the British 


| he influx of miners from the Yukon has caused 


red sheep and cattle to Juneau, aah 


discovered a trail across the coun- | 


‘His route lies from the head of naviga- — 
fe through Chilkat pass and across | 


‘Fort Selkirk. At this time of year the | 
prairie is clear and bunch grass grows | 


Washington, Aug. 23.—Cons 
rived from the statements re 1 
gion in Alaska and the rein 
| is aroused by the annual st: 
| States Commissioner of Educ 


of the mining, the growth of Circle City, Dawson 
and the Klondike district, the two principal routes, 
| via St, Michael’s and via Chilkoot Pass. — 


_ troduction of the reindeer into that territory, the 
| report says the reindeer stations ought to be able 


, Touching on the importance of extending the in- | 
q 


| to furnish 500 reindeer trained to the harness at | 


once for the use of the miners on the upper Yukon 
| River, “It was my purpose,’’ the Commissioner 
| goes on, “to detail three of the skilled herdsmen 
and thirty trained reindeer to the Yukon region 
the present summer,” nay fine 
If this arrangement is carried out, as instructed. 
an important experiment will be in progress during 
the coming year at the gold mines. The plan of the 
i Bureau has been to arrange a reindeer express 
connecting towns in a line from Behring Strait to 
Kadiak Island. The superintendent of reindeer 
stations last September proved the practicability 
of this by making a trial trip on this route. Two 
of his party were able to take the steamer at Ka 
mai, sailing to Sitka in March. This arrangement 
once completed, it will be possible for business 
companies in San Francisco and other cities to 
hold communication with their whaling fleets in 
the winter north of the Arctic circle. There have 
been maintained in Alaska twenty day schools un- 
der the supervision of the Interior Department, 


with twenty-three teachers and an enrolment of 
1,287 pupils. 
City in the Yukon mining district, but the Depart- 
ment agent, writing from St. Michael’s, says he is 
afraid he will be forced to discontinue it because 
of the exodus of the city’s population into the re- 
gion nearer the recently discovered mines, p 


a demand for reindeer for freighting purposes. In- 
the original plan for the purchase and distribu- 


new food supply for the famishing Hsquimaus of the 
Behring Sea and the Arstic Ocean region, but it is 
now found that reindeer are as essential to white 


mines are twenty-fiv: 


to one hundred, miles from 
the greater stream, 


rovisions brought from the 


with great difficulty transported to the mines on 
the tributary streams. : 

Last winter mongrel dogs for transportation pur- 
poses cost from $100 to $200 each, and freight 
| charges from the river to the mountains range 
from 15 to 20 cents a pound. The trained reindeer 
make in a day or two or three times the distance 
covered by dog teams, and have the advantage that 
they can use the abundant moss as food. 

Early next spring a party will be sent out from’ 
the Geological’ Survey to make another investiga- 
tion of gold resources in Alaska, An appropriation 
of $25,000 was asked for fromsCongress last year, 
but the amount was cut down to $5,000. This was 
not available in time to send a party last season, 
but it will be used in sending probably three survey 
experts, headed by Professor Spurr, already a 
recognized authority on Alaska, and an effort will 
be made to have Congress raise the appropriation 
to about the same amount as was asked for last 
year. aa iB OE aed i ‘ 

If this should be granted more than one party 
will go. They will probably stay until the latter 
part of August, though plans have not been deter- 
mined. The mission is to compile authentic data 
on which another more complete report. will be 
based and to make an accurate survey and geolog- 
ical map of the region, — btu ake i 
amen aR — es Ss 


1 CUU OL x ie L ¢ 
ation, Mr, Harris, sub-. 
mitted to-day. It describes {n detail the progress | 


| tion with their Whaling fleets durin 


have been maintained in Alaska 20 : 
‘Schools, under. the supervision of. the ae 


| enrollment of 1,267 pupils, 


/ Was opened at Cir : C 
Feininge Circle City, in the Yukon 


A public school was opened at Circle 


| deer, reference was had to securing a’ 
tion of reindeer, reference was had to securing a }‘food supply for the famishing PB: 


“stream. Provisions brought f 
south and landed on the banks of the river are and landed on the banks of the river are | 


\gold mines, 


freighting purposes. . In 


-as essential to the white men j 
men as the Esquimaus, The wonderful Yukon placer «kimos. "The wonderful: Yukon ‘plac 


. 


tenes, and have the advantage that the 
.cen-use the abundant moss as 
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el g on the importance of di 
the introduction. of the reindeer into 

territory, the.report says the r 
tion ought to be able to furn ein-_ 
deer trained to the harness at once for the {| . 
use of the miners in the Upper Yukon. “It }| _ 


was, my purpose,” the Commissioner goes. 
on, “‘to detail three of the skilled herdsmen ]| 
and 30 trained reindeer to the Yukon re- 
gion the present summer.” Pane uny 
If this@arrangement is carried out as in- || - 
structed, an important experiment will be 
in progress during the coming year at the 
The plan of the bureau has 
been to! arrange a reindeer express, con- 
necting towns in a line from: Behring Strait 
to. Kadiak Island.. Superintendent of Rein- | 
deer Stations Kjollmanni. last September | 
proved the practicability of this by .mak- 
ing a trial trip on this route. Two of his 
party were able to. take the steamer at Kat- 
mai, sailing to Sitka in March. This. ar-. 
rangement, once, completed, it will be pos- 
sible for business companies in San Fran- 
cisco and other cities to hold. communica- 
the | 
‘There. 


~ 


winter north of the Arctic. Circle,’ 


rior Department, with 23 teachers and an 
A public, school 


district, but. the. de i 
agent, writing from St. Michsatenecus 
he is afraid he will be forced to. discontinue 
“3 pee ee exodus of the city’s popu- | 
dation into the :region n i \ 
discovered mines. if gabe eMedia 
The influx of the miners into the Yukon 
has caused a demand for reindeer for. 
the original plan. 
distribution of rein-| 


for the purchase and 


the Behring Sea and the Arctie O 
gion, but it is now found that reind 
en 


eer are | 
the ont | 
mines } 
are situated 25 to 100 miles from the reater | 


tne 
rom the south 


with great difficulty transported to the | 
mines. on the tributary streams. Last win- | 
ter mongrel dogs ‘for transportation pur 
poses cost from $100 to $200 each and freig’ 
charges from the river to the mountai 
range from 15 cents to 20 cents per pound. 
The trained reindeer make in a day two, 
three’ times the distance covered by 
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. ‘{ Murderex Strikes It Rich. 


ANDERSON (Ind.), July 20.—Lon Reed, 
| Anderson’s i ge Chief of Police, wanted 
for the murder of William Boyd in a.sa- 
}loon last year, is in the Alaska gold 
mines. Letters just received from him 
state that he has struck it rich. The let- 
ters were brought down by the miners 
who reached San Francisco last week 
with the news of the wonderful finds, It 
is thought that Reed is over in the Canadi- 
|| 4n possessions. He is known all over the| 
Central States as a pugilist. , 
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Bridal Trip to Alaska. 


RS. CLARENCE BERRY has had an experience in the Arctic region 
which very few women would care to encounter. For more than eighteen 
months she has struggled side*by side with her husband in what ap- 
peared to be.a vain pursuit of riches. For months and months it seemed as 
ifthe quest were hopeless, but one day news came that gold in unlimited quan- 
tities had been found all along the banks of the Klondyke. 

At that time Mrs. Berry, with her husband, was at the Forty Mile camp, 
some fifty-five miles away from the discovery made by’ Cormac. She deter- 
mined quickly that it would be best for her husband to strike out for the new 
diggings, while she stayed behind and looked after the camp. Berry was loth 
to go, but after some persuasion started for the Klondyke district, accompa- 


“nied by his brother Fred. The trials of the wife from that time until she joined 


her husband, thirty days later, form a remarkable chapter of the story of 
Alaska’s great strike. , 

“The story of my experience in Alaska and in the gold fields of the Klon- 
dyke district is simple in the extreme,’’ said Mrs. Berry yesterday, ‘‘but, at the 
Same time, I think I may say that few women could have gone through suc- 
cessfully what I have encountered in the last, ten months, 

“On the 15th of March last year I married Mr. Berry and came direct to 
San Francisco, where we spent two or three days. From here we sailed for Ju- 
neau and there our difficulties began. We had been told that the trail from Ju- 
‘neau to Forty Mile was uncertain and dangerous and too difficult for any woman 
to undertake. In spite of that, however, I determined to make the trip,’ for I 
had left home with the intention of spending at least five years in the wilds of 


5 “aa : 
* § 
‘Alaska. The journey from Juneau to Forty Mile camp is a romance in its way. QPP OPPO OOO SY BGOOOOOOOOOOOOSOOSOS 


“It was full of exciting incidents, privations and, in many instances, escape from 
death seemed almost impossible. 

“Prom Juneau we took the steamer to Dyea, and once there our hard work 
really commenced. The transportation was slow, the dog teams wereé not ac- 
‘customed to the climate and altogether we appeared tobe in a bad fix, “It was 
March 24th. when we left Juneau, and it was not until June 10th that we ar- 
rived at our destination. ' 


LIFE ON THE KLONDYKE 


tty Mrs. 8erry Tells of Her Fortunate 


every night on some spot whe 
ug Mr. Berry was careful. 


7” 


be, 1 1) added much to my comfort. | 5 oie 

_-' “I rode all the way from Juneau to the mining camp, During the 
I was strapped to the sled or boat, as the case might be; and while 

siderably better than walking there was always an uncertainty about : 
‘tion which made it uncomfortable. At first it was very, very cold, but 
time I got used toit. One of the greatest difficulties we had to encounter w 
the indistinctness pf the trail. The snow fell’so héayily and the winds b We 


high that it frequently happened we were able only to follow the trail with 
the greatest difficulty. ‘ id ; mo Baek. 

“T think the most remarkable experience I had during the overland journey + 
was the trip over Lake Labarge. When we reached that point we found the 
lake broken up in the daytime, though at night there was a thin ice which made. 
travel possible.. We saw-that it would be impracticable to make the portage 
from there to the river, so we determined to make the trip-during the night. 
I am_sure I don’t’ know just how it happened, for I was asleep most of the 
time. One night in May I retired to my berth on a scow which, we had. built, 
and.woke up the next morning thirty-six miles away. We had crossed the 
lake in one night, an-undertaking which I do not think had ever- been accom- 
plished before. or since. I was told by my husband that a sail had been 
hoisted on the scow which helped the dogs over the lake. z 

“T want to say just here that the trip over the Juneau route when the 
lakes and rivers are broken up and filled with floating ice, is particularly 
hazardous to women. They are not nearly so well able to stand the hard- 
ships and dangers incident to such a journey. I do not think IT would be) 
willing to make the same trip again, though if my husband goes back next | 
spring I shall probably accompany him. , 

“When we arrived.at Forty Mile we found that there was absolutely noth- 
ing to do. My husband struck a claim and made some money in that way, 
but it was hardly enough to keep us going. In anticipation of just such luck, | 
however, we had brought ample supplies with us, and also some money, and. 
so we did not suffer. Just as we were beginning to despair, there came the 
news of the wonderful find on the Klondyke. I told my husband the best 
thing we could do would be to go immediately to that section. He objected 
at first, but finally yielded to my persuasion, and started for the diggings, © 

“I was left behind by my own request to fix up the camp and to take all 
the provisions we\had to the new discovery. I cannot begin to tell you og | 
the hardships I encountered. The river was already beginning to show signs 
of floating ice, and I knew it’ would be only a short time before it. would | 
be completely frozen over. Finally, however, I got everything in ship-shape | 
and started on the Aretic for the new Hl Dorado. About half way up, Icame | 
across my husband and his party, and they joined me on the Arctic. 

“The roughest experience I had during my entire stay in Alaska -was at 
the mining camp fifteen miles from Dawson City.. When I reached the | 
house where. I-was to. spend the winter, I found it utterly unfit forany woman | 
tq live in. There was neither floor nor windows, and Mr, Berry had to cut 
a hole in the wall in order to get the stove in. Finally all of these diff- 
culties were overcome,:and I was fairly comfortable, . 

“It was December, 6th of last year when we struck the first gold. It was a 
happy day for me, as well as my husband, who had worked so hard to gain an. 
independence: Of course, at the time we did not know'just what we were 
making, but it was not long beforethe truth dawned upon ‘us that Wwe were in 
a fair way to win a fortune. All last winter I visited the mines and as the 
great chunks of frozen earth were dumped on the ground, I busied myself in 
picking out the nuggets. 

“I think that during the season I picked up something like $10,000, I usea 
to turn the clods over and then with a sharp stick dig into them as far as/| 
I could until I came across something that looked like gold. The lareesel 
nugget i found was worth $231, and it turned out to be one of the best individ- | 
ual prizes found in the diggings.’’ | 

Mrs. Berry evidently enjoyed excellent health while in the great frozen 
North, for she now weighs twenty-two pounds more than when she left Fres- 
no, nearly eighteen months ago. “I attribute my good health,” she said, “to 
the fact. that I took excellent care of myself. I was never unnecess&rily ex- 
posed to the weather, though I was nearly always around the camp. I liked 
to be there, because it was lonesome at the cabin, and then again, there was 
always the possibility of finding that which we had come so far to secure 

“IT would advise all women who contemplate making the trip to Alaska t 
provide themselves with the warmest clothing possible. I carried with mi 
four suits ‘of extra heavy flannel underclothing and stockings. It is essen- 
tial that one’s footwear be as near perfection as possible.’ I wore heavy 
woolen stockings all winter and my other dress was in Keeping,” * at 

. “Phe food that we had was rough and not at all what we had been used 
to, but it was palatable, and that is probably all we could expect in a ee | 
Mike’ that. Last winter we had frésh meats, though this: was a most unusual 
occurrence. : / x 

*“T hardly think it) probable that I. will return to Alaska next spring, un- 
less my husband decides to.venture back. There is really no need for either 
of us:to go back, though Mr, Berry’s interests in the Klondyke diggings are 
extremely valuable. I would not advise anyone to undertake the journey this 
fall. There will unquestionably be great suffering among the nateiee already 
there, and if a thousand moge prospectors go in, there is ho telling how 
great the misery will be.”’ ? ce 
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Reindeer to Carry Klondyke poole 

Some interesting statements relating to 
the gold region in Alaska and the reindeer 
experiment there are brought out. in the 
annual statement of United States Com- 


yesterday, for the past fiscal year. Touch- 
ing the importance of extending the intro- 
| duction of. reindeer into that Territory, the 
report says the reindeer stations ought 
| to be able to furnish 500 reindeer, trained 
| to the harness, at once for the use of the 
miners of the Upper Yukon Rivers: UTE 
| was my purpose,” 
on, “to detail three of the skilled herds- 
men and thirty trained reindeer to the 
Yukon region the present summer,” _ 

__ The influx of miners.ihto the Yukon has 
Caused a:demand for reindeer for freight- 
ing purposes. In the- original plan for 
the purchase and distribution of reindeer, 
reference was had to securing a new food 
supply for the famishing Eskimo of the 
| Bering Sea and the Arctic Ocean region, 
| but it-is now found that’ reindeer are as 
| essential to white men as the Eskimos. 
|The wonderful Yukon- placer mines are 
situated 25 to 100 miles from the greater 
stream. Provisions brought from the 
|south and landed on the banks of the 
|viver are with great difficulty transported 
to, the mines on the tributary streams. 
{Last winter mongrel dogs for transporta- 
| tion purposes cost from $100 to $200 each, 
and freight charges from the river to the 
mountains range from 15 to 2 cents per 
/pound. The trained reindeer make in a 
|day_ two or three times the distance coy- 
‘ered’ by dog teams, and have the adyvan- 
|tage that they can use the rene nt moss 
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missioner of Education Harris, submitted . 


the commissioner goes- 
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: ‘REINDEER FOR FRE iGHTING. 


Opportune Time. “ie 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 23, 189 
Commissioner of Education Harris made 
some interesting statements relating t 
the gold region in Alaska and the rein 
deer experiment in his annual repo 
submitted today. The report says” 
reindeer stations ought to be 
furnish 500 reindeer trained to the 


ur 


ness at once for the use of the mi 


on the upper Yukor. The plan _ 


bureau has been to arrange a rein 
express to connect towns in a line 


‘Behring straight to Kodiak is 


hold communication with their whaling 


fleets during the winter north of th 
ic circle. * $ Wee f 
ni ree of miners to the Yuko 
placer mined has caused a demany a 
reindeer for freighting purposes. I 
winter mongrel dogs for tray Spor 
purposes cost from $100 to. $200 : 
freight charges from the rive a be 
mountains ranged from 15 to cen 
per pound.) The -trained» reindeer 
in a day two or three times 
tance covered by dog teams, and > 
the advantage that they can use 
abundant moss as food. t 
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provement over the dog sledge business, 
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the edible qualities of the motive 
power when ‘‘worse comes to worse. 
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NEW MAP OF THE YUKON. | | DPI The doting: miners who have re 


+o - e frozen north haye 
see) ge a a bead ep ioe aan Rode eoe eee nee eoesess, fortune-laden from th 
| ‘a story and a warning 


for those who think 


missioner Hermann will comemnce the prepara- | 
tion of the map at once. 

The map will show not only Alaska, but the 
adjacent British possessions, with Washing- 
ton and portions of Oregon and California. It | 
| | will give the ports from which passengers de- | 
|| siring to reach Alaska can sail and the routes, 
and will show all the tributaries of the Yukon. 

Commissioner Hermann, in speaking of the 
map to-day, said: 

“The map being on a large scale will show in | 


an intelligible manner surprising information 
‘| regarding the vast size of the lower portion of 

the Yukon, which spreads out from 60 to 100 

miles. In this extent it is continuous for 300 
| | miles inland, 

“Té will then be represented as more in the 
form. ‘of a river for 2,000 miles further inland, 
reaching into the Forty Mile River and the | 
Sixty Mile River district, which embraces the | 
site of the gold fields. What will be especially | 

| interesting will be the minute outlining of the 
land journey from the head of deep water 
nayigation in the Lynn channel across the 
Chilkoot pass, and showing the various lake 
communications, together with the portages 
and lake passages. Some very valuable data 
are now in the possession of the office, obtained 
from yarious sources not open to the public, 
which will be. made public property for the 
first time in official form in this map. 

The Secretary of the Interior and the Com- 

2 { missioner of the General Land Office will unite 
|- | in recommendations to the next session of Con- 
gress for national legislation on many matters 
affecting the welfare of Alaska. An additional 
land district wilt be designated meanwhile, 
with the site of a new United States land office 
at some point on the Yukon, probably Circle 
City. The President has appointed a resident 
receiver for the eastern land district, with 
offices at Sitka, The"newly appointed Sur’ vey or- 
General will proceed in a few weeks to his post. 


Pass ...22 coccceeees 114.75 { brings. They must have money and cour- 
age, and even then they will take their 
lives in their hands as they travel over 
mountains, into canyons, across dreary | 
wastes of snow and down treacherous 
streams to the mines. As one travels his}, 
perilous way he must carry his own outfit 
and provisions. If fortune does not fayot }) 
the prospector he will find himself in a} 
desolate region where those who have food || 
to sell will sell only at fabulous prices for 
cash, 

There are two routes to the Klondyke} 
mines. Ome is by water, and the other, 
after reaching Juneau, by land and water. 
The latter is by 2,000 miles the shorter, and, 
in a comparative sense, the safer of the two. 
The longer way is by steamer to St. Mich- 
aels, at the mouth of the Yukon river, and 
thence by the Yukon. The journey may) 
begip at this city or from Tacoma or Seattle. || 
It must be made at a time that will enable} 
the traveler to reach the Yukon when the 
Rink Rapids.. .--+-++ 450 ice is breaking. But even under the most 
Pelly river .-ces.cceee 503.50 favorable conditions the journey is a slow) 


: 
: 

White river... ........ 599.50 | one. 
: 
: 


Office. OVERLAND ROUTE. 

Wasnineton, Aug. 3.—In response to the | pal. ‘of emulating their sR bp 
numerous calls on the Government for infor- | Miles, | 80ld in the British Columbia € 
mation regarding Alaska and the gold fields, | JUNEAU... ceeee ceccces 0 “The road to the mimes is a long one. Sup- 
it has been decided to issue another map of this | Haines Mission (Chil- * plies are costly and dangers threaten at | 
territory. The new map will be made under Trat)'s 605 cele so eared 80 

: ies : ; ‘ 8 9he . every step. \ 

j the supervision of the Secretary of the Interior Dy CG. oo ble kh ee eee LOG ‘ Those who penetrate into the ice and], 

i and the Commissioner of the General Land Head of cance mavigna ‘snow must be rugged and hardy. They}, 
Office, and will be much more comprehensive ttn 106 4 must be able to endure the pains of dan- 

3 ay 8 . f thi r . i Com- ereeee eoereereneee 4 

1 ey Pe ous map o cy ° Summit of Chilcoot {brings travel and the chances that fortune 

I 

, 


Head of Lake Linde- 

MAM... escose coeee 123.05 
Foot of Lake Lindeman, 127.50 
Head of Lake Bennett... 128.50 ) 


- 


Foot of Lake Bennett... 153.75 
Caribou Crossing ..... 156.50 
Foot of Tagish lake...’ 173.25 
Head of Lake Marsh... 178.25 
Foot of Lake Marsh.... 197.25 
Head of Camyon...... 223 


Foot of Canyon....... 223.75 
Head of White Horse 
Rapids... sesoe coves 225.25 
Tahkeena river.. «ss6+ 240 
Head of Lake Le Barge. 256 
Foot of Lake Le Barge. 284 
Hootalingua river.... 316 
Cassiar Bar.. .«..eccee 342 
Big Salmon river..... 3409 
Little Salmon river... 385.50 
#ive Fingers rapids... 444 


et mmm we us 


Stewart river... ...-.. 609 The route taken by 95 per cent of the pros- 
Sixty-Mile Post....e+.. 629 pectors is by steamer to Juneau and thence 
Fort Reliance.. ....-. 682.50 inland. When the miner leaves Juneau, al] 
Forty-Mile Post....... 728 town of 2,000 inhabitants, he leaves every-|| 
Fort Cudahy ......-+. 728.75 thing but his own resources and self-reli-| 
ance behind. He may purchase his outfit 
RPE aL : wee vas r : ‘ rope where he pleases, but if he buys it at Juneau 
it will cost him from $60 to $150. The fare} 
from Juneau to Dyea, a distance of 100 
miles, is from $6 to $10. The distance is 
made by steamer, the traveler passing 
Haines Mission, or Chilkat, on the way. 
At Dyea, which is at the head of Chilkat] 
l{nlet, the prospector leaves the last vestige | 


ee en 


OCEAN ROUTE. 


St. Michaels to conflu- 
ence of White and 
Pelly rivers.. ...+...2,044 
Confluence of rivers to 
Klondyke ...-.. +--+. 448.50 
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fot civilization behind. He shoulders his/ 
ae hires his pack train and starts for] 
POOF FEOFF F446 +465 | the snow-covered mountains. Bxperience| 
in the middle of March. It is then easier 
to move on sleighs or to go with the pack | 
train of natives. The country is mountain- 
The ground is covered with brush and roads 
San. TOA whee th BAAAluoae ws oP , 1877. are unknown. 

Over 0 ne Th d Mi | E “6 Those who know urge that prospectors go 
ousan | 6s raverse in parties of four or five, for in these num- 
; bers they may lighten their burdens and 
‘Through a Desolate Re ion Before /economize in materials that all may use in 

24 ; _| common. i 


| has proven that the best time to start is] 
E | | LS A | FY F EVERY g E p De and hard to cross in the best of seasons. 
This is of the greatest impor- 


i“ ; : : tance, for it costs fourteen cents & pound 
Reaching Klondyke, ‘to hire natives to carry provisions from 
; .Dyea to the head of Lake Lindeman. This 

ne short journey is one of the worst stages of 

the route. The way is over a desolate 


Travelers Must Undertake Dangerous Mountain wH2, mounisinous coutry to the summit 


of Chilcoot pass. Part of the journey may 
Las egy b de b , but i 

Climbs and Shoot Treacherous Rapids On |e i Sictaus. "the disconce penny eet 

two points is only twenty-three miles, but 


th e Jou rn ey From J U n bau ‘ . Be three days must pass before it is tra venues 


At Lake Lindeman the way becomes com» 
paratively easier, although at all stages tha 


Supplies and Outfits Will Have to Be Carried Over: IC@ strength of the hardiest is taxed to the 
" [ greatest degree. ' ‘i 

and Snow if Prospectors Hope to See Dawson _ __At Lake Lindpian the Journeying pros.) 

i City and Delve in Its Gravel Beds. ft i uae . ; -pectors must build aboat. The craft must B 


si i BA. __be substantial, for the ice is breaking anq 
ee“ Qeath lurks at every noint in the trip | 


, oe, 
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PANNeD By Wa. OGiLviey 


CHAMPION PAN ONE PAN ONE row ff 
FoR ONE MONTH 830022 / 
$0029 $153.70 ; 
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Sack AND Baas CntTAINING 
jy $5.000° in Gorpj NUGGETS 
PcTuAL Size. 
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ie Bags, Shown in Actual Size, Contain Over Eighty-Foul 


upon : , 
tena rede & mass of golden huggets, which were eyed enviously by many of his old friends who called to congrat 
holding; the entire pile was washed out by Mrs. Berry at odd moments when she found time to leave her cabin, | si 
for r gs at a high figure. He and his partner took out $130,000 this season, and their ground is not half worked No . _ ; Yr 
ines when ortune in the Klondyke ha He worked hard for over three years before he made his strike, and ; 
~ © Rot in good heaith and accustomed to hard manual labor, nor should any one go, he says, who has not) 


¥ 


Br ila tem ihn roo a he ram Wa cummed hs wt and 
him on his good fortune. One bag of huggets, worth about $3. 500. paper ese articular t 
is interested in four or five claims in the gold country, and he estimates ms Sete = his 
Standing his success, the miner does not speak in eval A, d he estimi oe “ 
of that time he lived on short rations and “ravagant terms of the opportunities 


w i ‘ 
ent means to keep him0ketwo or three Betvans: debt. Ile advises no ong to go to the ? 
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SHEA HURL 


Start Today For 
Mammon’s Shrine. 


HOW WILL THEY RETURN? 


New Company Organizes and | 


Buys Two Steamboats. 


tt 


ALL DONE BY LOCAL CAPITAL. 


Carrier Pigeons in Charge of S. P. 
Weston Will Bring News From the 
Steamer Portland to the Post- 

- Intelligencer—List of Those Who 

Sail at Noon—Steamers Eliza An- 

derson and W. K. Merwin Will 

Run to Dawson City—iImportanece 

of Food—“You Can’t Eat Gold”’— 

Value of Horses After Crossing 


the Summit—A Newspaper to Se 


Started at Dawsen City—Provi- 


Wh. 1E974 oe 


Miss BH, Belmon ie one 
These are the men and ep 


‘for the region extolled inpbushour a 
world as the land of goid.. There ar 
many names which have been identified 
with the development of the state of Wash- 
ington; 
brains. 
tically unknown region the mental 
physical ph Shale sti which have ,made them 
prominent in a country which in itself of- 
fers obstacles to success only to be sur- 
mounted by the truly great. There are 
some who go to retrieve fortune, others to 


| reach by a short cut the goal toward which | 


‘they ware already started. Many women 
| 

are among the adventuring travelers. 
Some accompany husbands; others go to 
join their loved ones amid the grinding 
hardships of life on the Yukon. 

A glance down the list is sufficient to 
show the far-reaching importance attach- 
ed to the Clondyke discoveries. The total 
number of people going north on the Port- 
land is not represented by these lists. 
Names of the empioyes of the company are 
not given; neither are the names of peo- 
ple from Tacoma ‘included. Altogether 
there will be 150 passengers. 

In the steerage are some who have never 
before traveled second class. qn, the mad 
rush it has been impossible for intending 
prospectors to be choice as to accommeda- 

| tions. The chief object is to get there, be 
the methods what they may. 

The Portland will carry about 1,000 tons 
of ““ght, being provisions and general 
merchandise. The vessel ts 191.5 feet long, 

| 86.1 feet beam and 20.7 feet deep. Her 
gross tonnage is 1,089.26, and net 179.58. 
She was built in 188 at Bath, Me. Her 
history is well known on the Sound, 

| where she achieved questionable distinc- 
tion as a smuggler under the name Sta 
Haytian Republic. 

The vessel is scheduled to sail at noon, 
and Capt. Kidston will get Her away as 
soon after that hour as possible. 


MORE “P.-I.”) ENTERPRISE. 


Ss. P. Weston te Leave on the Port- 
lané and to Send Back 
Carrier Pigeons. 

The Post-Intelligencer, in connection 
| with the tremendous interest that is taken 
| all over the world in the recent wonderful 


| 
| 


Sions That Yukeners Should Buy. 


‘B®. M. Carr, J. H, MeGraw. 

f Thomas McGraw. G. H. Preston. 

8. P. Weston. “Nelson EF. Cowden. 
Heo G. Coldeway. Miss 8. E. Beazl ey 
OG! Si! T.. Mackintosh.Miss H. G. Healy 
W. A. Trinkle. W. B. Williams. 


Mr. and Mrs. Thos. W. EB. Langdon. 


Urauinart. Mr. and Mrs. J. Mul- 
Miss Rosa Kennedy. ligan. 


ie A. Crawford. Mrs. Chaput, 


BE. Burkman, W. FE. Merle. 
B, Fall le Peter Jackson. 
Mrs. W. Clark. .'T. F.. Lawson. 
Capt. Baltics Esther Loiselle. 
(#. D. Smith. George Folsom, 
C. H. Knapp. J. Byrne. 
Mrs. S, Lichtenstad- George elt. 
pi ter. Mrs. A. B. Liewellyn 
William. Moran. C, H.. Allmond. 
Mrs. J. D. Barnes. Mrs. J. Williams, 
-Jas. McLaughlin. & L. Stone 
S. M. Ogden. H. Morse, 
Mrs. Ernest Mayn- Gus A. Mauer, 

ard. Mrs. Tytler. 
-Mr. and Mrs. E.F. H. Grace 

Hopkins. 

Steerage Passengeri. 

Henry Billing. William Billing. 
Leivin Miesse. Augustine Michaux. 
Desire Henry. James. Wilson. 


ae Bates. H. T. Rea, 

Gill. J. ©, Yerion. 
Tobert Marshall, Charles £ CteEB OM. 
pee sh Cro 
| Henry Peterson. . Crom, tone | 
wet Kahle ae nD é, 


4) 


| gold finds of Alaska and the Northwest 
| Territory, will today set at work one of 
| the most novel experiments in the way of 
“news gathering ever attempted in this or 
any other country. While it has been sug- 
gested that the discoveries of a. treasure- 
| Jaden district, where all that is necessary 


and sustenance to keep men alive while 
the yellow harvest is gathered, would re- 
duce its value and put it low in the scale 


to go after a portion of it is subordinate to 
the enterprise that is shown by a newspar 
per in attempting to furnish an accurato 
statement of the conditions in the Bldora- 
do and of the results of the efforts of those 
who have broken their way through the 
barriers of hardship and danger to suc- 
cess. : ; 


for St. Michaels it will carry two special 


reliable character of the 
George Hyde Preston wil 
kon river to Dawson c v. 


' | first pigeon wilk be released with its bul- 


names representing money and 
They take to this new and prac-_ 
and 


to accumulate fabulous riches is the food. 


of precious metals, the enterprise required: 


When the steamer Portland sails today | 


representatives of the Post-Intelligencer, 
|) who go to furnish correspondence of a. 


Rit 


‘ O ‘returning tte civilization laden with’ 
he ‘results of their voluntary abandon- 
ent of its comforts and pleasures. ~ At 
a distance of 600 miles from Seattle the 


letin to the Post-Intelligencer, and from 
that time on, at intervals of a day, other 
carriers will be dispatched with news of 
the ship and men. 

Mr. Weston will take with him twelve 
pigeons from the lofts of R. Kinnear, C. 
| I’. Spangenberg and Lieut. Harry John- 
son, of the Seattle fire department, these 
gentlemen being greatly interested in the 
,experiment and in tho result of the flight, 
jtime and weight carried. 

Besides the performances of the re- 
portorial pigeons, Mr. Weston will use 
| his endeavors with the returning Argo- 
/nauts to bring their gold to Seattle, and 
| his intended efforts received the indorse- 
| ment of the national bankers of this city 
at a meeting held yesterday, when it was | 
decided to buy and advance ‘money en 
the dust and nuggets that might seek a 
sale. In an interview yesterday Mr. Fred | 
| Price, of North Seattle, stated that the 
Seattle price is a dollar an ownce higher 
than that paid in San Francisco, .and 
this of itself will furnish a strong argu- | 
ment in favor of the first stop after | 
leaving St. Michael’s, as a place of dis- | 
posal for the sold. The announcement | 
of the bankers is contained in this morn- 
| ing’s issue of the Post-Intelligencer. 


WORK FOR 10,000 MEN. 


} 


“William Ogilvie, of the Canadian | 


Survey, Vells of the Wender- 
ful New Placers. 


Ottawa says: 


of the first accounts sent out of the mar- 
velous richness of the placer diggings in 
the Yukon and Clondyke regions, the or- 


ganization of the district is being complet- | 


ied. Two years ago the department of the 
\interior dispatched a force of twenty 
‘Northwest mounted police to Fert Cud- 
ahy, on the Canadian side cf the Alaskan 
frontier. The officer in command estab- 
lished two posts, one at Cudahy and one 
at orty-mile creek, and proceeded to ad- 
Minister laws and collect revenues for the 
customs department. He collected about 
$15,000 the first year. Encouraged by the | 
prospects of revenue the government in 
1895 appointéd D. W. Davis, a former mem- 
ber of parliament for Alberta, to the posi- 
tion of customs officer for the district, and 
his returns, recently received, swelled the 
total collections to about $25,000. 

This work cf organization was first sug- 
‘gested to the government by the North 
American Trading and’ Transportation 
Company, which was anxious that the Brit- 
jish territory should be administered so as 
to suarantee the safety of its interests. It 


was not undertaken by the Dominion au- | 


‘thorities, however, until. the surveying | 
‘party then in the field had with great dif-_ 
‘ficulty located the 141st meridian of west | 
longitude, which forms the boundary ‘be- 
tween Alaska and the Canadian Northwest | 
Territory from Mount St. Elias to the | 
shores of the Arctic. When this -had been 
accomplished and the*selection of police 
posts began grumblings. from the Seattle 
and other Coast papers reached the ears 
-of the government here. It was boldly 


NEW YORK, July 21.—A dispatch from 


i 


Now that the Dominion government has 
received authentic reports corroborative | 


| 


charged that tthe Canadians were grabbing 
territory in seen which did not belongs 
to them. 
iliam- Ogilvie, chief of the Canadian 
iB ternational baunsery se igo Set 

S at 


os 


1 


| as the resul 
| of the mines, 


the n 
» latter being 
ers and creeks flowing into the 
| from the east, namely Bonanza, 
“Bldorado, Clondyke and Stewart. 
; mounted police who formed the 
+ detachment not one re-enlisted upon 
the expiration of Heed cd alia 

‘ ot expecte hat me ; oOn= 
Bes wore tor the government at Ya 
day when wages all around them were $1 
and $15. Five of the returned poleoe 

orted to have prought back $200, 

ges + of their work in their share 


rder to Ottawa 

gilvie was ordered to return wh 

ee fall, but instead he re en Ae 
ain in the country and orwar L 

eerste the government of his doings, from 


| which the following are extracts: - 


; 4 this time i 
| ea roid and hardship and some hazard 


| food plenty, 


; ) yr 1, it 
“Ss i from here, say December 1, 

outa be February Leas as eae ote 
cea AE TP tee bd toate be exposed to 


from storms. The journey has been made, 


and I would not hesitate to undertake it | 


j zs ere and dos 
wére things more seasonable her s 


in the interest of the country by remain- 

ing here. J i bray era 8 
<r Clondyke, a mispronun 2 

Pa teatiaar words Troan-Auick, which 


means plent 


Klondike on our maps. It joins the Yu~ 
kon a few miles above the site of 
Reliance, fifty miles above here. 


vas dus to the reports of iz 
an man named George Cormack, ee 
worked with men in 1887, was aye Oy ie e 
advantage of the rumor, and ety a 
claim in the first branch, which 


o locate some i 
peee te enable him to begin work on cae 
claim. He returned with a few wee zs) 
provisions for himself, wife and brother- 


in-law (Indian), in the last of August, and § 


| at working his claim. i 
Dein crave) jtself he had to carry in a 
pox on his back from 30 to 100 feet. Note 
| withstanding this, the, tare vos worked 

cularty, washed ou 

Vent anya end Cormack asserts that had 
jhe had proper facilities he could have done 
| 


jit in two days. 


6, has prospected magnificently, 
ee other pranch, ‘Tilly creek) Bee 
prospected well. There are about 7 
| claims staked in the main creek, and the 
branches are good for as many more, ag- 


| gregating some 350 claims, some of which 


will require over & thousand men to work 
properly. \ 2S Se aimee ed 
reek fers the Clondyke, and it has 
pret pomed and located on. About twenye 
miles above the mouth of aa creek, 
Gold Bottom ereek joints the Clondyke, 
and on a branch named Hunker creck 
very rich ground has been found. On 
Gold Bottom creek and branches _ there 
|.will be proBably two or three hundred 
‘claims. The Indians have reached an- 
other creek much further up which they 
call Too-Much Gold creek, on which the 
gold is so plentiful, as the miners say in 
a joke, ‘you have to mix gravel with it to 
sluice it.’ Up to date nothing definite has 
peen heard from this ereek. 


“Prom all this, we think we have here a | 


istrict which will give 1,000 claims of 400 
| oe jn lergth each. Wow, 1,000 such 
elaims will. require at least 3,000 men to 

work them properly, and as wages for 
| working in the minés are from $5 to #10 per 
| day, we have every reason to assume that 


| strife by seizing the Anderson on the 
charge that she was carrying contra- 
band Chinamen. This action ruined 
| Wright and the steamer passed into the 
| hands of the Washington Steamboat 
| Company, then in practical control of the 
Bellingham bay and Skagit river route. 
In 1885 the steamboat was overhauled 
and repaired and for some time ran to 
various points about the Sound, being 
finally acquired by the Puget Sound‘and 
Alaska Steamship .‘Company. For the 
\ past seven years she has hardly turned 
her wheel. Tom Wright’s famous calli- 
ope is now on the elegant excursion 
steamer Queen. 
The Anderson is a side-wheeler 275 
tons, 144 feet length, 25 feet beam 
i 8 feet depth of hold. In her day she 
carried enough gold to sink her, and 
unch timbers of her hold will not 
astonished at the biggest nuggets in 
londyke. UREN 


Ae SEY 


: 


put it would take at least | 
i ri ¥ t= | 

| vip us with transport and ou 

} a on sua: I think, I can expend more | 


~ of fish, from the fact that x 

it is a famous salmon stream, iS marked 
Sort | ¥ 

The dis- | 


r fF g in this stream, I_ believe, | 
covery of gold hi pee RV 


“A pranch of the Bonanza, named Hil- | 


‘A few miles further up, Bear > 


there | 


pf : fi ‘ Ss. 
that particular territory will in a year es 


7a 


en SE SE REE REE 
(SE Sh Sane oR a Stor TOSS SE 


/had not Collector Beecher ended the 2 


was ff 

named by the miners Bonanza creek. Cor- | 
mack reached his claim in August, but he 

| ha logs and get provi- Ee 


$14,200 in == 


| (Special Dispatch to the Post-Intelligencer. 
TACOMA, July 21—The Clondyke fever. 


| 


aioe: hak. 
| 
; 
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TACOMA GROWS FEVERISH, — 


eed 


Will Send a Large Delegation Into 


f the Gold Fields, 


in this city is assuming a business-like 
aspect. 


to 
ad 


;a 
by 


he 
an 
ae 
jin 


people today, the majority of them taking 
stores enough to last for nine months or a 
year. Included in the eighteen are sevéral 
professional men, who are willing to give 
up a comfortable living in the finest cli- 
mate in the world to prospect for the fes- 
tive nugget among the ice fields of the 
new Eldorado, Several other parties have 
also been outfitted at other stores about 
the city, and it can safely be said that at 
least twenty-five will leave this city by the 
next steamer, and a great many more will 
follow next month. Parties are being 
quietly made up, and instead of the craze 
dying out, it is steadily growing, a small 
evening paper to the contrary, notwith- 
standing. 

Rumors that certain Northern Pacific 
steamers would be got in readiness for the 


The St. Paul and Tacoma Lumber - 
Company’s supply store outfitted eighteen | 
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ves Today at Noon for St. Michaelis, and Her Gallant Master, Capt. Kidston. 
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rush that is expected next month took the } 
Post-Intelligencer correspondent to the }|_ 
headquarters building, on Pacific avenue 
and Seventh ‘street, where, from officials, 
it was learned that the handsome, big | 
steamer City of Seattle could be placed in 
condition to make the run and accommo-= | ~ 
date fully 500 people. |A morning paper 
had it that the City of Kingston would | 
also be placed on the run, This the steam- 
ship officials deny, stating that they could 
not think of impairing the service on the 
Victoria run, which to the company is a 
| Sood one. As far as the City of Seattle is” 
concerned, that is a different matter. She  — 


1S, eee ere — Pa Vi a 
ie 


has no regular re 7 

run, no! ¢ 
for a number of months ae Be 
tively that the boat west oo ap teas 
tion for & Slice of th k 
1S quite likely that s 
the steamer 
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came. He 
hree at Seattle and 


more dead than 
and winter he al- 
ng and working in 


Proanent of Towlacanasda.at.t 
: 
N, 
“Ol Tangements Riper erp el : 
,. | meeting of the Operators. i 
We The situation among the strikers in t 


Of TO Oe 


i district ?s practically unchanged. The sue~ 
Pi pension is complete, with the exception | e_ 
~*~ |. the De Armitt mine, and though consi 
* | erable destitution and suffering are ren 
4 ported among the strikers and their famea 
a lies, the determination to fight it out | 
d | 2Pparently as strong as on the first qi ?8 
v of the strike. Le 
fe Sis SS AT | 
si Ratehford Is Still Hepeful. 
2 COLUMBUS, 0., July 21.—Preside 
- | ‘Ratehford said tonight, before leaving { : 
- | West Virginia, that all statements that ¢ 2- | 
. | Strike was. not progressing’ favorak 1g 
e | should be liberally discounted, as they'q on 
- | inspired by West Virginia Operators | ot 
e | sympathizers, eS 
; ’ ——— e, 
ee DEBS IS SOCIALISTIOC, to 
is as a 
id | Makes a Denunciatory Speech to 1d 
1e Miners, i 
FAIRMOUNT, w. V., July 12.—Huge! 12 
+8 | V. Debs addressed Several hundred mine 5, 
ad at Watson’s this evening, many of the 
4 reaching ‘there from Mononk, a distan ill 
iA of four miles,” He denounced the repor jy 
? sent to various Papers by special corr 
phi spoendents to the effect that he is discou 
mt aged. Debs’ speech Was socialistic. Ff 
denounced the refusal of the mayor of P 
"S; | cahontas to let Sovereign speak, ag fo. 
ty; lows: ‘ rag 
ay ‘Tf it is true, we are no better in t] 
United States than in Russia. Free spee< te 
re is denounced in West Virginia, as it is n- 


; Russia. It shows the desperation on t] 26 
48! part of the operators. It is like oth) in 
: Schemes of the money power. The end | 0- 
rt near. It ig cupidity, and cupidity eor on 
i mits suicide, They are forcing us doy u- 


? can build the dam higher and hicher by €- 
? finally the dam must break, Pent-up poy y- 
er will some day destroy, Sovereign at 


st | ate will strengthen the Social Demo 1d 
St! racy.?? : 


: Se le 
~ | TODAY THRE DEDICATION: 
rare: jl- 

Noted Men at Chicago to Witnes.st 

i the Unveiling of the Lo- |to 

{oO Zan Siatue. jed 


We pe, July 21.—Final preparation, 
7S | haye been made for the dedication of th’) 
le | Logan statue tomorrow. Already severdy_ 
te | governors of States, accompanied by theied 
t. | staffs, have arrived and more are expected- 
1, | tomorrow morning. The various regimenter 
a | of the regular army which have been aeet 
© | tailed to appear in the parade are all i, 23 
= the city, with the excentaans® the loceig- 
3 Tate they hav it 
will be expen¢py 
ed by the company in additions to the plarw- 


old yearly corler 
tract plan it was thought unwise to makq 


at’ 

a Se Se | 

*- | PORTLAND TO SPOKANE AWHEEL « 
r 

ane Lp leaie int 
t. | George W. Kendall Makes the Trip-on 
a ‘ota Two Century Runs. He 


<- | Special Dispatch to. the Post-Intelligencerh 
ot SPOKANE, July 21.—George Ww, Kendal}ce 
e- | of Portland, arrived here Sunday ona visi 
is | to his brother, Edward P. Kendall, who jed 
id | well known at Seattle, Where for a. num?t- 
m | ber of years he was employed in the count;4s 
m | auditor’s office, e- 
of Kendall came all the way from Portlan, r- 
on_his wheel, making remarkably goo/as 
EN iisemat si 


To adtias Ae pal 5 road Ss 


. It was 
king converts le 

Another influ as : E 
Which had been instrumental 
the bond tax abandoned, 


fect the enormous Stock transfers of 
trust. ory 


the senate went into executive sessi 
and soon afterward adjourned. 


Sa 
In the House. 


house met today Evans of Kentucky r 


tracts. The resolution ‘was adopted, } 
Perkins of Tow, called up a resoluti 


ley moved for an adjournment, which wi 


carried, 158 to 114, ‘ | 


Confirmations, 
WASHINGTON, July 21.—Nominatio 
were confirmed today .as follows: | 


to be consul at Leipsic, Germany. 
Charles H. Isham, of Baltimcre, to 


Alaska, 


George Gilchrist, of Nogales, to be su 


veyor general of Arizona. / 

A. P. Hanson, of Sundance, Wyo., to 
surveyor general of Wyoming, 

Vacant Position to Be Pilled. 

WASHINGTON, ‘July 21.—The Uniti 
States civil service commission announe 
competitive examinations to fill the vy; 
caneies in the position of supervising a 
chitect of the treasury. The salary. of th 
position, which is one of. the most impor 
ant and responsible under the governmer 
is $4,500 per annum. 


ar SEs al tv AeA 
Mr. Sherman Eully Recovered. 

WASHINGTON, July 21.—It is said | 

the state department that Secretary She 


; man has fully recovered from his rece! 


indisposition. 5 


REVIEW OF OLDEN TIM) 


Pioneer Days Contrasted With t 
Modern at the Salt Lake 
Jubilee, 
_SALT LAKE, July 21.—The enthusias 
which took possession of the city ver 


was no less pronounced today. . verybo 
was taking an interest in the para 
Which was to take Place atlla.m. Tho 
Sands of people thronged the route & 
filled every window and place that afford 
a favorable view. Leading the processi 
between the living walls of humanity wei 
Director General Brigham Young and 

corps, Aifter the director general cai 
Grand Marshal Nat. M, Brigham and aide 
mounted and wearing yellow seni 


Nearly 200 Indians followed, representi 
the “oldest inhabitants.” Bill Bridger| 
cabin was a unique and characteristi 
float. The Fremont county, Idaho, ‘ba 


| followed, playing stirring airs. The “fing 


house in Utah” was a4 realistic float. tha 
Suggested many things not actually @ 
picted.’ The slow ox team of 1847 was fo. 
lowed by an electric car. The first legisle 
tive hall was on wheels, and ‘the only sux 


behind the float. In a stoutly built car 
riage were fifteen men representing th 
Nauvoo Legion. Lae 

In an adobexficat was “to “be seen th 


j 


presS upon which the Deseret News. ie 


printed in 1850, Printers’ devils in lur 
colors grinned from open doors upon 4 
spectators, f 5) } ‘ 
The typical old overland stage 
crowded with passengers, and rifles 
other firearms protr ; er 
threatening fashion. | 
banner on which was 


Ww: 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTO ‘ 


} | This objection was fer ae @ 
7 CoJection was felt to be Well taker }. | 
iyi ee the bond provision was Paes els 


Lincoln, ih 
The Union Paci 
the first to enter § 


The formal reading of the conferen 
report was completed at 5:30 p. m., ar 


ported a joint resolution requesting th 
president to make such an investigatio 
as will elicit the facts in. connection wit 
the restrictions put upon the sale « 
American tobacco in foreign countrig 
under what is known as government co} 


q get their supplies over the summit this fall, 
for printing 24,000 copies of the house d ¢ 


gest. This served as an opportunity t tents located at the head of Dyea inlet, 
Simpson to criticise the mode of procedu! 4 


in the house, in the midst of which Din; THIS MAN IS NOT FROM CLONDYKR. 


} 
Brainerd H, Warner, jr., of Marylan 


: : } 
commissioner in and for the. district 


issued “in pamphlet form, on thin but © 


“ol re 
cata of letters are requested to 1 arte 
desired information by telegraph. It 
conservative estimate to say that In thi "ty 
days there will be 1,500 men at the head off 
Dyea en route to the gold flelds. 


5 be. 
the man, makes 750 tons, which cannot bi 
nied on sleds over the divide, but which 
must be packed by experienced Indians a 


ity to seventy-five Chilkat Indians, 
§ asta are consumed in the round trip, 
200 pounds being the average Indian's load, 
| Itis easy to figure out the time which will 
be required to land all the freight on the 
lakes, from whence it can be taken in | 
canoes, if the river is open, or on sleds if : 
the river is frozen, to the gold fields, - 
As it will be impossible for all who go to 


he ensuing winter is apt to see a city of 


pee ee 


Says the Stories of Alaska Gold Are 
Not True. : 

TOLEDO, ©0., July 21.—Mr. ana Mrs, 
Claus Shelilmann, of Defiance, have just 
received a letter from their son Fred, who 
has been in Alaska since last March, that 
discredits the gold stories that have been 
exciting the people of the West for ‘Sev- 
eral weeks. Mr. Shellmann went to Alas- 
ka from Montana last March, under con- 
tract as a prospector, A number of men 


Allowing an average of 1,000 pounds to | 


distance of fourteen miles over the sum-_ 
WASHINGTON, JF. l Biron th mit to the lakes. This packing is done by 
? uly _ 


were in the party, and they will all return 
to Montana this month, Shellman says 
there is absolutely no truth in the fabulous 
stories that-come from Alaska, and that 
the gold fields there are practically bar- 
ren. He says there is a great searcity of 
food in that section. ‘The suffering and 
enormous amount of,money necessary to- 
be paid to secure the barest necessities of 
life, he says, shouldedeter any thinking 
man from giving the subject of a trip to 
that country a second ‘thought, 
SORGMST IE PEN eI ELIT 
VERY BRIGHT GOLD HUNTRRS.,. 


Their Ship to Be Headquarters While 
They Go Into the Interior. 

CINCINNATI, O., July 21.—At a meeting 
held here by a number of well-known busi- 
ness men, P. H. Wilson, a builder, was 
elected president, and H. A, Thoburn, a 
real estate man, secretary and treasurer, 
Wilson says the object was to organize a 
company of 100, each to pay $1,000, and pro- 
ceed to San Francisco, purchase an iron 
vessel of sufficient size to carry men and 
provisions, which can be done for $50,000, 
and proceed to the Alaska gold fields. It ig 
the purpose to hold the vessel at the near- 
est point to the gold fields for headquarters 
for the members of the company and em- 
ployes. An agreement was drawn up, and 
twelve of those present signed it, each 
agreeing to the payment of $1,000. Others 
are. being solicited, 


wt 
“THR YUKON NUGGET. 
A Weekly Newspapr to Be Started in 
' Dawson City. 

The Clondyke is to have that indis- 
pensable adjunct of Civilization, a news- 
papers It will be a weekly, published at 
» Dawson City by J, W. Scott, a practical 


rustler. “The Yukon Nugget” is to be 
the title of the publication. It will be 


‘tough paper, 

The introduction 
the Clondyke Would have been.a matter 
of great difficulty wer 
new transportation line in which Carr ig 


interested, The Gordon press will 
taken north on the ste: : a 


~~ Ls ee OE a ees 
i—ee. 


— ee 


—— 


7 


a ee nd ee ae 
— 


vr 


| known Seattle man, broken in spirit by 
ja long succession 


| ee 

; y Located. 
the expeditions being fitted out | 
under the direction of Col. Ham- 

to send three men, one to pros- 

‘and the others to work. There is 

“story behind it. Last March a well- 


of reverses, managed 


to borrow enough to get to Alaska, His 
grubstaker drove hard bargain with | 
him, but he had to submit and the con- | 
tract was made. The prospector nad a | 
wife and two or three children, but not 
a cent to leave them, The wife tola him 
to go and she would get along. She 


| tried bravely, but it was a hard strug- | 
| gle. 
| who was little b 
| put shared what s 
| has since gone to 


There came to her aid a woman 
etter off than herself, 
ye had. Her husband 
the mines, but Mean- | 
time the first has found cy ama and fae 
working on it. He has sen some mon 1 
to his T cibataier and nearly $300 to his 
wife. With it is a letter to the husband 
of the Good Samaritan, telling him to 
go up and where to make for. The man 
is already in the Slocan, far from the 
place he is wanted. A letter'will be sent 
up to him, and of the two men going 
from here only one will be entrusted 
th the secret. 
Perite man who first went up has located 
a few miles from Clondyke creek, on 
another creek. He and three others have 
taken up claims, but they are the lonely 
occupants of @ little stream valley sev- | 
eral miles long, and off the main current 
of travel. They have not been at work 
long, but are all taking out gold, and 
they believe there are as big pockets as 
any in the territory. It is the place the 
| three are bound for, although one of 
| them may not be reached in time to get | | 
there this season, and they will take let- 
ters which will commend them to the 
gratitude of the one already on the spot. 
Those forming the pool are Col. A. N. 


i f the most experienced & . ri Hy 1 
| Hamilton, one 0 Cecil C. Bvers, C. AN VaR hrowic ra 
| Published Daily at 
‘Jaren, A. F. Booth, R. W. Jones, Fred cor. Seen peat pease giana fas 
M, H. de YOUNG, Propr§*-~ 


| miners on the Coast; 
|. Riddle, John W. Pratt, J. F. Mac: | | 
Mrs. W. A. Selkirk, J. F. Cro° | | 
ast eaid w. J. Slyfield,. Carroll C, | 
Rawlings and others. No one puts in 
‘less than $20 nor more than $50. It af 
proposed to make up $2,000, 50 as to ae, a 
| against accidents. HWven with ee, me k 
‘of plans the prospectors cannot got vind 
‘any gold till nate vce Seed will 
dirt in the winter. 
ary Ho any bad ‘luck they cannot aH 
good returns in the creek they are boun 
for, they will have funds enough to g0_ 
‘further. The contract is for two years. / 
‘Bonds and life insurance policies are 
taken, so as to provide as much as ake 
‘ple against loss, and all the funds an 
| provisions will be in the hands of one 
man, so that the best precautions have 


‘been taken to insure success. 


ei Se ee ee as 
49 A MERE SIDESHOW. 


¢ “Poor Fellows” 


Who Have But $15,000. 

EIW jy 21—One of the mos 
z: AAs orroboration of 
d fields in 
letter 


Tui 

| received today from Capt. Francis 

commander of the revenue cutter Bear, 
who was at the time of writing at St. Mi- 
chael’s. The letter was mailed July a: 

. Tuttle says? ; 

ene days of ’49 in California are mere 
sideshows in comparison with the excite- 


the Yukon country. As l write, | | 
Se eioh aol ia full of miners waiting we CALIFORNIANS GOING TO THE whic Veh ee iy re | 


tunity to get down to Pu 

ee en. to California. Nearly every 

man of them has $50,000 worth of dust, 

and there is not a man here with less than) 
” 


a rhe latter are referred. to as “poor fel- 


Capt. Tuttle says he cannot a 
lay iene at St. Michael’s, as his whole 
crew would become daft. He continues: : 
Sit teal almost 45 if 1 would like to su 
up the river myself, and I would certainly 
do so were I twenty years younger. 


Rin 
Alaska Trade to Assame 
amt | ortions. | 


Is. on Fs he Pa cifle coas 

he United States and Ala 

ka is restricted by law to American v 

| sels, and the department has no authority 

| to make any exceptions or grant any priv- 
ileges to foreign vessels. 


Trade between the 


FROM BALLARD, 


Twenty-five People Prepare to Leave 
on Sunday. 

| The following residents of Ballard ‘are 
making preparations to leave on Sun- 
day’s boat for the Clondyke: 
Apker, Horace F. Marshall, Henry Crook, 
Peter Sutherland,Herbert Hyland, Charles 
Faulkner, T. Tiedemann, George Wares, 
Grant Lablin and wife, 
hart, and about fifteen others. 
all gave up good positions. 


George W. 


Harry B. Har- 
Nearly 


Mution for the Mines. 

PORT TOWNSEND, July 21.—A com- 
pany was formed here today which will at 
once send a buyer tothe sheep ranges of 
Bastern Washington and Oregon to pur- 
chase 1,000 head of sheep, which will be 
shipped north and driven to Dawson City 
to supply mutton to miners. d 


Clondyke Co-Operative Company. 
Special Dispatch to the Post-Intelligencer, 
OLYMPIA, July 21.—Three articles of in- 
| corporation have already been filed here 
as a result of the Clondyke excitement, 
one of which is the Clondyke Co-operative 
Mining Syndicate, of 
at .$5,000,000. 


Seattle, capitalized 


The Islander’s Berths Taken. 

VANCOUVER, B. C.,, 

steamer Islander is announced to sail | 

for Dyea, Alaska, on July. 28, and already 

| a number of berths have been taken. 

steamer Capilano is expected to 
for Alaska tomorrow. 


July 21.—The 


get away 


A Chance for Clondyke. 


| You can secure money on property or 
securities at 223 Bailey building. 


ca 


the golden Klon- 


/month. News reached the city yester- 
day by the steamer Umatilla 
that something like $4,000,000 has 

| been shipped by the miners at Dawson 
City to St. Michael, and will reach this 
city about the middle of August. The 

Statement is also made-that anew gold- 
bearing field has been found 400 miles 

+ southeast of Dawson on the Pelly river. 
This rumor, however, has not been 
fully verified, 


ing from Puget sound ports. She had 
on board $140,000 in gold dust and three 
miners—J. G. Kelly, Charles Mort and 
| Harry Patton. Mort, who comes direct 
from Cook’s Inlet, says that the Klon- 
dyke excitement has caused a stampede 
in' all that section of the country, and 
that the miners are giving:up claims 
that were ordinarily considered valu- 
able. 

“T have been in the Klondyke district | 
only about six weeks,” said Harry Pat- 
ton yesterday, “Tleft San Francisco in 
the spring, and after a tiresome jour- 
ney over the Juneau:route reached the 
wonderful diggings just after the first 
party of miners started for this city. I 

had. been to Alaska many times, but I 
have never seen anything to equal the 
excitement that prevailed all over the 


The | country. It was a gold-mad crowd. 


Every other man that we met was hur- 
rying in the direction of the new dig- 
‘gings. 

“I was not, lucky’ enough to. find a 
claim, but it ismy intention toreturn on 
the Excelsior and scour the country 
until I do find one as rich as the richest. 
There are hundreds of miles of unex- 
plored’ territory in the Klondyke dis- 
trict, and I am sure that gold will be 
found in every foot of it.” 

_. Young Kelly went to Alaska two years 


ago and located at Forty Mile Camp. 


THURSDAY.....-. Reerate ,..s..- JULY 22, 1897] His success was limited during the first 


winter and spring, so when the news 


LIONS 
HORE T0 COME. 
ROM KLONDYK 


———___— 


ws.’” afford to BIG RUSH OF STEAMER TRAVEL with tears. At times she staggered from 


FOR THE JUNEAU 


a igen hele ete 
CA CARRINS THE SUPPLIES. Gra 


—-- of the rich strike on the Klondyke came 


he started immediately for the country. 
He located a claim just below Discoy- 
ery; which yielded him $24,000. It is Mr. 
Kelly’s intention*to return to the Klon- 
dyke district next spring. 

‘Engineer Lacey of the Umatilla says 
the excitement at Seattle seems to per- 
vade all classes. He tells a pathetic 

[ rfid rhea contains more romance 
an has yet come 
pneime out of the Klondyke 
“Early last spring,” he said yester- 
@ day, “John Stanley of Seattle ered 
the diggings around Forty Mile Camp. 
Before starting on his perilous journey 
he gave his wife enough money, asi he 


Gold at St. Michael’s NOW 2 'expectea iso to sena ner money 
Ready to Be 
Shipped. 


he earned it and if the conditions were 
| favorable. It appears that Mrs. Stan- 
| ley exhausted her funds and was too 
proud to tell her friends of her condi- 
tion. Day by. day her stone of provis- 
ions dwindled, until finally there was} 
absolutely nothing to eat in ‘the house. | 
For three days Mrs. Stanley was with- 


“The morning the Portland reached 
Seattle therecame early to the dock a lit- 
tle, pale, heavy-eyed, emaciated woman 
She Jooked longingly out over the blue 
waters, and occasionally her eyes filled 


| faintness, but, recovering herself, wait- 
ed with ill-concealed impatience thear- | 
| rival of the boat whose coming meant 
| 80 much to her. Finally the vessel 

came in sight, and the crowd sent up a 


ve Fear That Many Treasure ghout that could becheand tortimaee 
Seekers Will Perish on the 


Overland Trip to the 
Diggings, 5 


| away. . The little, shivering woman 
| merely sobbed in silence. When the 
gangplank was thrown down one of the 
| first men to reach the dock was John 


arnt gy 


ust and nuggets 


The Umatilla arrived yesterday morn- | . 


Ries and with a ee threw Hereae in 
his arms before he knew what she was. 
doing. 

“Well, that was a happy reunion. |) 
There were many who shed tears, and 
when Stanley saw how pale and weak 
his wife really was he did some crying) 
himself. The thought that he had thou- 
sands of doliars and that his wife was 
even then starving was more than he 
could bear. Stanley had with him 
$41,000 in gold dust.” 


BERRY’S PROPHECY OF A 
BIG FUTURE FOR ALASKA. 


The story told by Clarence Berry, who 
has just returned from the new El Dorado 
of the Northwest with $130,000 picked upin 
less than. five months, has set the town 
gold crazy, All of yesterday the Grand 
Hotel was thronged with people of all 
grades and conditions. Some came to Ver- 


ify the wonderful stories that have been 


teld of the Klondyke and others sought to 
interest Berry’ in schemes guaranteed to 


!add many thousands to his wealth, and, 


maybe, to make millions to correspond 
with the untold wealth that lies in claim 
41,, Klondyke district. 
visitors Berry was invisible. 


“There is no disputing the fact,’’ said | 


Berry last night, “that wealth suddenly 
gained brings a man into more than ordi- 
nary prominence. It is wonderful how 
the people have flocked the hotel into my 


room to-day, many willing to offer advice }| 


as to how I should invest my money and 
others trying to interest? me in some 
scheme that promises to pay handsomely. 
There were mot a few who sought to bor- 


.|} row money from me with the view of ven- 


turing into the Klondyke district. 

“T have received since yesterday morn- 
ing over 100 letters and telegrams from all 
over the country. I have not as yet had 
time to glance at them, so I’ suppose my 
unknown correspondents will be saying all 
kinds of harsh things of me during the 
next few days. 

“It seems that there is lititle for me to 


add concerning the gold to be found in the | 


Klondyke district. It is there in great 
quantities, and I believe that the next five 
years will develop a condition of affairs 
the like of which has never been seen. I 
refer particularly to, the Yukon and 
the Klondyke and their tributaries 
The ground in that section is © lit- 
erally studded with uggets and fine 
gold, which will make thousands of men 
millionaires. It is not an exaggeration to 
say that*in all the Northwest Territory 
gold will be found in paying quantities. 
The time will come, though of course it 
will not be soon, when great quartz mills 
will be in operation all over Alaska and 
the Yukon country. 

“There is one word of caution I want to 
give to all who contemplate going into the 
Yukon country this fall. I speak from 


experience when I say that it is no place | 


for a man who is without money, or who 
goes there without provisions ehough to 
keep him at least twelve ménths. I re- 
peat what I said. before, that it is a poor 


|man’s country, but at the same time every 


one should consider carefully the ways |} 


and means by which he is to furnish food 
for himself until he is sure of making a 
strike. 

“When I went to the Yukon I carried 
with me ample supplies. At Juneau I pur- 
chased $2000 worth of. provisions, and be- 
fore the winter was out J was compelled 


To mosteof these 


tain conditi 
who a 


“To- day 1 received 2 a pro] 


| them in a scheme which may mean a great 
deal for Dawson City and the Yukon coun- 
try. The detaiis of thisscheme lam not at 
liberty at this time to divulge, but if it 
goes through it will be a big thing for all. 
There has been some talk of consolidating 
the big mines on the Klondyke, but I do 
not think that the miners generally will 
fall into it. 
mmaking money almost as rapidly as it is 
possible, and as they are a conservative 
set it is not probable that they will enter- 


least their chances of winning a fortune, 
Personally I do not think much of such a 
scheme, because I am afraid it would end 
like all such ufdertakings. 


beyond my ken, but at the same time I do 
not hesitate to express the opinion that it 
will ultimately become the greatest min- 
ing center on earth. There is not only the 
| placer diggings, but the quartz to make it 
"all that I believe it will become. People 
| who own property there are fortunate, in- 
eeed, Lots are selling now as high as 
35000, and twelve months from now I be- 
lieve. the prices will be doubled. Already 
several lots have been donated for public 
purposes, and within the next year we W ill 
have a church, school building and public 
library. 


opposition transportation companies will 
| he completed.. In. point of actual tonnage 


I should say that whisky and hardware }, 


constituted the principal’ shipments to 
/Dawson City within the last twelve 
months. 
lutely necessary articles have at times 


can be bought anywhere for 50 cents sold 
last yearsin the diggings for $3 and $4."’ 


W. E. Knowles, C. L. Walters, Charles 
Ocher, J. E. Young, J. H. Hamil and G. A. 
Carpenter of that city. They have hela 
long consultations with their fellow 


Berry of the possibilities of the Klondyke 
district have inspired these gentlemen 
with the belief that fortunes await them 
| in the great northwest territory. On Mon- 
day next they leave for Seattle, and on the 
following Wednesday will sail on the To- 
| peka for the Yukon country; 


ence Berry, will go to the diggings next 
spring. ” 


to. send to Circle City for more. This was | 


due, however, to the fact that many of the 
miners at For ty- Mile camp Tan short. and 


proposition from a | 
‘company of Hastern capitalist . tio join 


Those who have claims are | 


tain any proposition which hazards in the | 


“The future of Dawson City is of course |’ 


“Ttrust that with the beginning of spring | 
the pians that are-now.on foot to organize | 


The prices paid there for abso- }, 


been outrageous. An ordinary shovel that 


The goid fever has struck the Fresno] 
people hard, At the Grand Hotel are now; 


| townsmen, with the result that they have, 
decided to start immediately for the gold) 
fields. The glowing accounts. given by | 


THs quite | 
probable that W. J. Berry, father of Clarz | 


| 


1 growth of Circle City, Dawson and the Klon- 


Kodiak Island. Superintendent of Reindeer 


REINDERR COULD BE USED| 


A MEANS BY WHICH FREIGHT COULD i 
BE MOVED TO THE YUKON REGION. | 
PLL) Lae ee 
FIVE HUNDRED PROBABLY READY 


Ong EY, [FO 


SKAGUAY TRAIL’ STILL IN AN IMPAS- 
SABLE CONDITION. 


SEAMEN GET THE GOLD FEVER 


THREE DESERT FROM A REVENUE CUTTER | 
AND START IN A BOAT. 


WasurNaron, Aug. 23.—Some interest- 
ing statements relating to the gold re- 
gion in Alaska and the reindeer experiment 
there are brought out in the annual state- 
ment of United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation Harris, submitted to-day. It describes 
in detail the progress of the mining, the 


dike. district, the two prinetpal routes, via 
St. Michael’s and via Chilkoot Pass. Touch- 
ing the importance of extending the intro- 
duction of reindeer into that territory, the 
report says the reindeer. stations ought to be 
able to furnish 500 reindeer trained to the 
harness at once for the use of the miners on 
the Upper Yukon river. ‘‘It was my pur- 
pose,’’ the Commissioner goes on, ‘‘to de- 
tail three of the skilled herdsmen and thirty 
trained reindeer to the Yukon region the 
present summer. ’? 

If this arrangement is carried out, as in- 
structed, an important experiment will be 
in progress during the coming year atthe 
gold mines. The plan of the Bureau has been 
to arrange a reindeer express connecting 
towns in a line from. Bering Straits to 


Stations Kjellmann last September proved 
the practicability of this by making a trial 
trip on this route. Two of his party were 
able to take the steamer at Katmai, sailing 
to Sitka ir March. This arrangement once 
completed, it will be possible for business 
companies in San Francisco and other cities 
to hold communication with their waiting 
fleets during the winter north of the Arctic 
circle. There have been maintained in 
Alaska twenty day schools, under the super- 
vision of the Interior Department with |) 
twenty-three teachers and an enrollment of | 
1267 puplis. A public school was opened’ at 
Cirele City,in the Yukon mining district, but 
the Department’s agent, writing from St. 
Michael’s, says heis, afratd he will be forced | 
to discontinue it because of the exodus of the 
city’s population into the region nearer the 
recently discovered mines, 

The influx of miners from the Yukon has 
caused a demand for reindeer for freighting 
purposes. In the original plan for the pur- | 
chase and distribution of raindeer reference | 


was had to securing a new food supply for 
the famishing Eskimo of the Bering Sea and 
the Arctic Ocean region, but it is now found 
that reindeer are as essential to white men 
as tothe Eskimos. The wonderful Yukon 
placer mines are situated twenty-five to 100 
miles from the greater stream. Provisions 
brought from the south and landed on the 
banks of the river are with great difficulty 
transported to the mines on the tributary | 
streams. Last winter mongrel dogs for trans- 
portation purposes cost from $100 to $200 each, 

and freight charges from the river to the 
mountains range from 16 to 20 cents per: 
pound. The trained reindeer make in a day 
two or three times the distance covered by 
dog teams and have the advantage that they 
can use the abundant moss as food, 


y 


_4SAN FRANCISCANS WHO 
HAVE CAUGHT THE FEVER. 3 


¢ 


No one has been harder struck with the 
@ sold craze than A. M. Speck, the rea! es- 


tate agent. He has succeeded in interest- 
ing a number of moneyed men, and a 
soon as the details of the organization are 
compiete, will purchase a 100-ton steamer 
Jand sail direct. for the diggings. It is 
Speck’s intention to load the vessel with 
ali the provisions she will bear, and also 
to take up at least 100 men capabie, of 
wielding pick and shovel. Those who are 
jin the scheme have an abiding faith in the | 
country, and are confident that they will 
return to the Golden Gate laden with dust 
and nuggets. | 
y Another party of adventurers, under the 

leadership of D. J. Grauman, will sail for 
the diggings on August Ist. Arrange- 
ments have been made for 150 passengers, 
‘Gand fifty have already signified their in- | 

tention of joining the expedition, *Grau- | 
man agrees to land his people at Dawson 
City for $250, and from Dyea to furnish a 
guide to the diggings. It is a part of the | 
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; 1500 pounds of provisions, which will be 
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scheme to furnish each prospector with j re 4 "Py typ br 

lamded on the Kiondyke free of cost. srauninvimetuatiniiamainenil Teo 

Grauman says that mostof those who will ee j= 4 =" - 
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join his. pa: PE a 
“States, principally Missouri. © 
moter refuses at this time to 
name of the steamer, but itis thought to 
be the Cleveland. It is said on the water 
front that this vessel has been chartered 
to leave for the diggings om the date se- 
lected by Grauman for his party to sail. ~ 
A. H. Whitney and Laurie Adams, two} Ket or canvas, one Mackinaw suit, 
prominent young men of this ‘city, will heavy flannel‘ shirts, two pairs of ‘hea: 
leave next week-for the mines of the} overalls, two suits heavy woolen unde 
Yukon. Both caught the Alaska fever at wear, one pair of gum boots, one pair ‘OE 
the same time and in less than twenty-]| snow shoes, one pair of snow glasses. In 
four hours made up their minds to under- addition to. this, the prospector’s campiré 
take the trip. A mutual friend will ac- outfit should consist of one $ by 10 ATT 
company them. They will start their tent, one small Yukon stove with three 
steamboat trip from Seattle and after ar-liengths of telescope pipe, pans, Kettles 
rival will go in by the Chilkoot pass. Whit- and as complete a kitchen outfit as possi- 
ney and Adams do not intend under any ble: 
circumstances to return to San Francisco Prom) Tineaito.tevDyeas aaa eines 
ee oe ae ‘eighty miles, the trip is made by boat,|orates all that has been said of the Klon- 
pet aE ie ha Bing ey sete Teas after which comes the first real hardship} dyke district. When last heard of. Mr. 
addition letters which will enable them wt the Nourney, Tub erent Falieetee@netieavanach Waa! at. Glacier. creek, avis 
Peeeeey Pocu nar advantages 2nd Ce Yukon may be reached from Juneau by | Miles from Forty Mile Camp. He wrote 
Whitney and Adams are both enthusias- four Paites) throuRmt@ns Mane aM eee that he expected to go to the new diggings 
tie sportsmen. They shave heard much of | Dyeaer “Chilkoot, ine Chilkat, Wrilteta immediately. 


the opportunities for sport in Alaska and i » ° : 7 
will go prepared for a try at big game. eo wa MU ants Sack ey a tnbe tne GOLD FEVER SPREADS 

The prospect of sport, however, appears — ’ Ne Re ‘ a : 

to them as nothing more. than an inci- pee ieee tae days the Indians pre TO ALAMEDA COUNTY. 
dent. They have faith in the country ana t&tre : j weit é 

are making the trip with the ideathateven One of the essentials of the trip is a Yu- 
should it not yield the wealth which they | kon sleigh built of hard wood, shod with 


spéct it will at least furnisj them with ;}rough steel runners. The sleigh is seven 
Re canic experience. ba feet three inches long, but only sixteen 


Two pairs of | 
pair of Canadian 
packs, one pair of German socks 
lof heaviest woolen -blankets, one 


of whi 
SER any ces.. The TeEDe re 
d se her and stake off the Chil-| 
‘ ee Wosad cae very much, } 
(and would probably, be 


section are sudden and terrific. They come 
up when one least expects it, and woe to 
the:man or party caught in ome of them, 

“T expect to go to the diggings. next 
spring myself, because I believe all the 
wonderful stories that have been told of 
that section are true. I shall take my fam- 
ily with me and remain there until 1 make 
a fortune.” ; 

John Kavanagh, an old San Franciscan, 
has written a letter to his cousin in this 
city, S. Kavanagh, in which he corrob- 


The gold fever has spread to the towns 
across the bay. The microbes of desire 


A ; fas selves ouls of 
inches wide, so built as to be able to track | phe mate ee Sena ta 


| 4 : 
SCORES WILL GO NORTH the, snowshoes: 7 The cost. Isianouiat: An fection is increasing at an alarming rate. 


OTMIMryOUtHe Will weet ea a Thousands are turning their faces toward 


n, alth } h 1500 : : 
BY BOTH THE ROUTES. Sas had Beet Ua kene petbne ‘weheate the frozen north and the feet will foliow 
across the trail. after to swell the tide setting toward the 
Last year a simple device was employed Klondyke. Oakland, Berkeley, Alameda 


The last berth on the steamer Excelsior | hy the miners im hauling their suppiles to} 424 most of the men and women and chil- 
was paid for yesterday afternoon and a| the summit of Chilkoot pass. A small log | dren within their confines can see nothing, 
dozen or more disappointed ones saw the}. os * but a frozen north piled high with glit- 
money of the other mén go across the | WS buried in the snow and to this “dead ering gold. Only-a lack of immediate 

heewernt OF ; || Man," as it’ was called, a pulley was at- transportation and the obvious terrors 
counter. As long as the:berihs were not) tached, through which = ; of an Arctic winter prevent hundreds from 
" | ; g ch a rope was passed 
paid for there was a chance for some one |’ F'asteneéd to the lower end was an empty) Joining in the headlong rush to the rich 
else to.go. Many, remained around the | box,’ which, when ready, was filled with| Placers surrounding Dawson City. Even 
office all day in the hope that at the ex-| hard-packed snow. To the other end of the; these things have no terrors for the more 
piration of the time some one might be | 10Pe¢ Was attached the sleigh and then the| Veoturesome few, and any number of par- 
ae : ; ; box was started down the incline. If the; es are in course of formation for ihe 
found missing, but all-turned up and paid ape , @ : : 
z snow’ was found to be too light to draw,up| Perilous journey. . 
their passage money. the load three or four men suffered them- __ In Oakland several men employed by the 

Quite a number of women have engaged | selves.to become ballast temporarily, and| Haywards electric system have signified 
passage upon the Excelsior. Some. of | thus the trick was done with neatness and} their intention of forming a company and 
them are going with their husbands, but i hand 6 ened “lpper et hese Sh hae pice party is 
, Ae ear 2 see esa Oh Miners from the Klondyke district who|taPidly putting into trim a small craft in 
pe Wheater at Anne fit Cube ae have been in and out of Alaska by the twa| the estuary: They hope to sail within a 
our Si mf RE f routes say that it is not advisable to go by| Month. Men of means there are taking an 
now on the way to the city and have en- | way of St. Michael’s at this season, be-| 4ctive interest in the movement and offers 
gaged passage on the steamer. Their des-| Cause the river boats may not be able to] Of grub stake to hardy adventurers are 
| tination: is’ St. Michael’s, where other sis- | Carry the passengers and they would be} heard on all sides. 
| ters of the order conduct a mission'schooi. | {#Tther from the mines when spring opens| , William Moore, George P. Moore, B. C. 

: : i than if they were at Juneau. From the| Soule, J. H. McCollister and a number of 
The other women of the party are. Mrs. git oT f e ; : UL 
Massie Th s. Mrs. J. H. Moulton, Mrs. 7tte™ Place’ they can reach Dawson be-| Others are shaping their affairs so as to 
essie omas, Mrs. J. i n, Mrs. fore.the Yukon becomes navigable, while] Set away early next month, and many 
Spitzer of Sacramento, Mrs. C. H. Jones at St, Michael’s they would be obliged to] ™ore are arranging to go. ‘ 
and Mrs. Cathey. The.latter came down Temain much longer. — Two young Berkeleyans are determined 
etiorel witha Mrs. Wilson withwhoih cs he miners regard it as significant that] to make their fortune in the great North- 
she has lived for the past two years. She ;¢ € Alaska Commercial Company refuses| West and are now fairly launched in their 
: Rte : ~, $0 Carry more: than’ half. the passengers| Scheme to reach the gold fields. They ar 
is going back, it is said, to keep'a promise ‘jig steamers c Boe : y are 
: Phe ‘ fe, amers can accommodate, and say it) J. C. Berry of the firm of Mikkelson & 
of marriage made to a prosperous miner. iS because the river boats.wiH not be able| Berry, tailors, and Hanford Griffiths, an 


| Ie the office of the Pacific Coast Steam- to*take a larger number to the mines. attorney, Berry and Griffiths have sent 

“ship Company the same activity is being. a pe aR Toh ne ee avi ipa of pte | to discuss plans 

Be ee one hove. serene DANGERS LURK IN AND | be held in the latter's ofies I ie ean 
E Baged, - ‘block, corner of Shattuek avenu d 

passage for the_next steamer for Victoria, | . ; Ee At f “nig ri td tone 
Me es Goes Suge BEYOND THE CHILKOOT. ter stneet, to-night. Griffiths said to-day: 


“We propose to organize a com 
4 twenty men, charter a schooner ee 
saii every five days ‘and the overland route - p H SE SY : as, far as we can toward Dawson City 
from Juneau is recommended as the most: tos: Petersen, now employed in the When the schooner can go no farther we 
@xpeditious ‘a. greater rush’ is expected in- Union Tron Works, has spent several will proceed up the river in a launch. 
a few days. Already the steamer Elder.) °2?S in Alaska, and appreciates the hard- /his we intend to take with us and use in 
: Ships that one encounters in that far-off |8°'ting Supplies to Dawson City. Hach man 


is scheduled to leave Portlandion July 30th country. eeu poet ER be made of the right 
for Sitka and Juneau, and nearly every “I lived for nine years in Alaska,” he|in our party a doctor, a Aa raanes pe 


berth is engaged. Some are going to leave’ Said yesterday, “stayin rinci .|chaniec, an ok i 
the city by train and catch the steamer:neau .and Dousiaas (kid, - Rae ing man.’’ @ at Teast one oxperienced min- 
at Portland or Port Townsend. for atime of a ferry between these two|, Jt is thought that a large crowd will 
It is said at the office of the Pacific Coast places, and, later, was on the trail over ; attend the meeting to-night. Berry and 
Steamship Company that if the demand the Chilkoot pass. I was a guide there Peat is say they Lee to hear their plans | 
for transportation continues, an extra for many years and, consequently, should |fiths has feacived anime ea ver nt? pete 
‘steamer will be placed on the route about khow something about the country. In | to join his company. Asdoctated with wieal 
August Ist. Nothing definite has been my’ opinion the prospectors will encoun- |2#04 Berry are said to be Charles Gtabanet 
determined about the date of sailing; but tem far more hardships and dangers than R.A. Curry, J. R. Boyd, Dr. J. @. Hutton 
the steamer will run direct from San they dream of. They will find that there Pe Fei ee pena 


steamer for. Juneau. As these steamers. 


| Francisco to Juneau will be a searcity of boats R. Dickieson of West Berkeley has 
g a , and also that & y has, 
nem ARN: eh MMe Ang iAns who ordinarily bear, the bur- Heave on the 2th. Mite reruges to give men 

_INC1ae oO.a tri St ; - x. = a eir! 
‘DETAILS OF THE TRIP be fristeilicient, P of that Kind will names. Other argonauts who are ready to 


~ {In-my opinion there should be a guide 


BY WAY OF JUNEAU wncre the real Yrouble teare Dyer ts 


o on that date are F. Ba ul 

Georne ee ‘ may idge: and| 
‘onductor William Parker of 
the electric line, Alameda, will you in tee 
rush to the Alaskan gold fields. He has 
decided to leave for the Klondyke next| 
Wednesday, unless something unforeseen 
hanges his plans. Motorman James Pot-| 
er- will go in the spring. 


AILS ONCE A MONTH TO 
THE MINES OF ALASKA. 


beh rouble ins. 
sixteén miles from Sheep Gene aaauhe 
‘place ;called Stone House lies between 
The ordinary outfit for the Juneau rout.them. Four miles above is.the summit of 
will cost the prospector $80. From thos pie dose Prout as venture to say that very 
who have gone over the trail it has bee: .gpeh 4 ioirnay. tia cuca See 
learned that the following articles are ab.there hé would be able to let prospectors | 
solutely essential for the journey: Fift. Know when the passage was fit for travel M 
pounds of flour, one-half pound of bakin 8d’ ‘thereby save the prospectors much? | 
powder, fifteen pounds of dried fruit Liber eneaat exposure." These men who! 
twenty pounds of bacon, thirty-five pound agree’ Spon gt It ne tea Koen Leaks a 
of beans, ten pounds of sugar, three pound ‘of others. "They crossed'the trail at 6 rea 
of coffee, one pound of salt, one-half poun son’ of the year when the conditions!’ 
of pepper, one pound of desiccated onion:, avaer i. mh os Be ice neem Wao 
matches, butter, milk, rice, corn meal an 4,0" au ngs to start n 
such other articles of food as the ‘al an than the Pladiy tilareh, Tea. 
of the adventurer will permit. = | 


the means of sayoJ 
‘|ing many lives. The snowstorms in that || 


Bo rililions of dollars ‘ s : i sabres 
(ROR POR Pager las Pak vy clothing, and one} _ 
Seattie itself has gee the Tot Rite, ite 


5 ind 

f ky "| fe: : t : ae. iy from oy ee paca | towns. Last/this had not actually been done, but ae 

: PRES IB ft {night a party of fifteen arrived from/it was expected to become necessary with- 

i” Thousands Seeking Passage Mount Vernon, Skagit county. Ellens-|in a few days. The Alaska fleet sailing 
7 : : h burg has sent a delegation, and from Bal- from this port is of course inno wise able | 


: , to Alaska. lard, King county, at ieast thirty men are|tc care for the business that has suddenly ; 
K || giving up their positions. to follow the|grown to such enormous proportions, and | 
4 |} yellow fly northward. ; 'levery idle craft in this part of the Sound , 


| 
| 


EE Ey TRIS : \fit to make the run to the far north is} 
| ’ lized by Resi FROM PORT TOWNSEND. ‘being hurriedly fitted out ainer to carry. 
q | =| SAMS ths ‘freight or passengers or both, - 

Police Force Demora izad by hesig-— Set a Gas anne but that some one who 

—Bi vi ‘ro. ti .|when last seen was without the price of a 

| nations Big Revival of Pit Inquiries From All Sections Regard meal shows up among his old friends with 

Business | ing the Gold Fields, a small fortune in gold dust. John Simp- 


: | x Kees son, who for several years past had 
BT : } PORT TOW NSEND (Wash.), July 21.—| werked on the front as a longshoreman, 
4 ae {Letters from all bebe of the country is back ae his tonnes lavishly spend- 
| hes to the ‘‘Chronicle.’” , are being received here asking for infor-}ing his quickly earned wea th. He brought | 
ene eycapegt elke July 21.—It is safe to mation relative to routes and rates to the lout $65,000 and was out of civilization less | 
at Runa a eaes ly ee een MOAT sect Klondyke gold fields. In some instances than nine months. He returned on the boat 


1 SOY tne oe teat taska before thenominal |the, recipients of letters are requested: to |Baiirornia Ele eee, BOR ee poet 


: Aan “e ‘California a few days prior to returning 
close of the season for travel to the Klon- return desired information by telegraph. | here. 
dyke. It is impossible to state the exact 


It is a conservative estimate to say that A strange feature of the excitement is 
4 number because every day brings new de- 


in thirty days there will be 1500 men atthe} that it is not confined to any one class, 

" head of the Dyea route to the gold fields, | and that all kinds and conditions of peo- 

velopments in the line of chartering steam- Ajjow an average of 1000 pounds toa man, Pile are getting outfits to carry north. 

ers for special trips to Dyea or St. and it makes 750 tons, which cannot be Bankers and. real estate men are to be 

‘Michael's. mauled. on sleds over the divide, but, which Ape BoA SNe eee nee. banter 
must be packe experienced Indians Ss. 

The Portland sails to-morrow for St. | distance of fmictat ries over the ates |Agent Paine of the Pacific Coast Steam- 


Michael’s with a full consignment of | itt> the lakes. ship Company said to-day that the steam- 
a freight and 150 passengers. It has been} This packing is done by from fifty to ers Al-Ki, Queen and Mexico will carry 
a announced that she will make another] seventy-five Chilkat Indians. Three days not less than 1500 people on their next 
f ss are consumed in the round trip, 200 pounds trips. People who cannot get passage on 
oF trip if possible, leaving Seattle about | being an average Indian’s load. It iseasy |the next trip of the boats are engaging | 


HR Sosa a pe to figure out the time which will be re- Places ahead as far as August 2sth, in 
% eee ca To-day arrangements were | juired to land all the freight on the lakes, order to be sure of getting into the gold 
‘ e by w ich the steamer Eliza Ander- from whence it can be taken in canoes if | fields. All accommodations on the steamer 
a son will leave for St. Michael’s about] the river is open, or on sleds if the riveris @ueen, which will sail for Alaska to-mor- 
B rAugust Ist. The Mexico Sails Sunday, 


frozen, to the gold fields. As it will be Hiden eo ee ese wales with 
July 25th for June: P , impossible for all who go to get supplies S48 for Alaska sunday, have been sold. 
eau and Dyea, but she| (Ver the summit this fall, the ensuing win. By this is meant every foot of space on the 

ter is apt to see a city of tents located at | vessel. The decks both under cover and 
| the head of Ives’ inlet. unprotected will be made into temporary 
7 - & A.. company was formed here to-day | Sleeping quarters, and the hardier of the} 
, is full. The City of Topeka departs July] which will at once send,a buyer to the | adventurers are only too glad to get this 
/ F , ) 28th. She has already refused more appli-| sheep ranges of Hastern Washington and |chance to spread their blankets rather ! 
|cations for transportation. The Al-ki sails| Oregon to purchase 1000 head -of sheep, ;)than not get away, | 

August 2d for Juneau and Dyea, but it is} which will be shipped north and driven|). A letter received here from John and 
| |now impossible to get passage on her. | to Dawson City to supply mutton to the} Mrs. -Wentzel, well-known former Taco- 
The Canadian Pacific is selling tickets], miners. mans, states that a dollar in the Klondyke | 

from Seattle on the steamer Islander,. 


has no room for additional passengers. 
(‘The steamship Queen leaves for Juneau 
and Dyea July 23d, but her passenger list 


] b A ‘ : a is easier to get than a copper is in this 

which will leave Victoria July 25th and! EXCITEMENT AT SANTA ROSA, city; that their party was averaging $45 
: again on August 15th for Dyea. Passen- a Gay to each man—four of them—when 
| A igers will be sent to Victoria from Seattle! they decided to leave those claims for the 
| 


; |and then transferred to the Victoria be-|Many People Preparing to Leave for | /londyke, and since their arrival have, | 
. cause the Islander is not an American ‘ fi lke all others, struck it rich. 
porra: au the accommodations on the’ the Reem Eietds, John Ferguson of, Tacoma, who is in ‘the 
slander had not been taken to-night. NTA A, July 21.— ‘ ; Kiondyke, writes he is averaging about 
Between fifty and seventy-five Indians Laas eas lap shia AR ta Lt et $50,.a day with his pick, shovel and -pan, 
| are engaged in packing baggage over the ake A : jand that he intends staying in that section } 
| 3 pass from Dyea, and, according to re-| Stories of wealth being dug out of the) until he gets all the money he wants. | 
| ports, they get about 10 cents a pound. | Klondyke river bed, and it is likely that} Mrs. Wills, who is one of the few women 
It is claimed that each Indian can carry | before many days a number of daring | who have succeeded in braving the coun- 
between 175 and 200 pounds. It is impos- | spirits will be on the way from here tothe]| ty alone, and who has been in the Alaska 
| sible to say whether there are enough | Northwest.. In every’store, office and ho-| country for three years past, is now in the 
] D Indians to carry all the freight and thus | tel here the people are discussing the gold]. Klondyke, and her friends here assert she 
| avoid the bother of keeping passengers | mines and all agree that young men who| 4S made $10,000 this season. 
can get away and do not, are missing the}| F. V. Thomsen, an lihy Abed ph Swede. 
greatest opportunity of their lives.  Sev- ‘Ror his ean ene MR 8 the penne 
ia it ; ‘\for his nati nd. J - 
eral capitalists who are too old to shoulder ildyke without a,dollar, working here and | 
a pack and trudge off to the mines are get- | |there in the north to make his way, and 
ting ready to “grub stake” othersin whom {says he mined for himself but three 
they have confidence. |months. He will not say how much dust 
William Godman was the first man to Be has, but his friends assert he has not 
leave here for the Klondyke. He went toj less than $20,000, which he. declares is 
\San Francisco Wednesday afternoon and , enough to last him through life and which 
from there will go to Seattle and thence to he intends taking back to the land of the 
Dawson city. It is probable that a com- Fjords to spend. 
|pany will be organized here and several i 


. waiting at Dyea. Some white men have 
/ ’ made as high as $200 in packing goods over 
| the divide. . : 

, The latest quotation on fares to Dyea is |\, 
$40 first class and $25 second class. The 
rush to Alaska commenced this year in’ 
March and at a conservative estimate 
1200 people have taken passage, A ma- 
jority of them went to the Klondyke June 
loth. There were between 1200 and 1500 peo- 
ple in Dawson City and many more were on 
a the trail. There are at least 3000 people in 
t. Dawson City now aind several hundred on 
; e the .way. . ' 
Among the Portland’s passengers. will 
be ex-Governor McGraw, General E. M. 
Carr, a prominent attorney, and Captain 
Balliet, once a great college football man, 
Mrs. J. D. Barnes, who was the first white 
woman to go into the Yukon basin by way 
of Dyea, the overland route, is returning 
to the North to join her husband, after a 
y year’s absence. She is called the heroine 
a of the Yukon and is known by all, the 

Yukon old-timers. On board also will be 
S. P. Weston of the Post-Intelligencer, 
who will ‘take with him a dozen carrier 
pigeons, Mr. Weston will come back on 
|the Portland and will iet fy the pigeons 
jat MSF be. distances, so that the latest 
‘news from? the Klondyke will reach the 
|Post-Intelligencer and the Asociated 
Aye several days before ‘the ship’s ar- 
rival. 


loifices and joining the Alaska invasion, 
} and it will not be surprising tio see quite an ; 
| exodus from Sonoma county next week. ey Me 
| Messages received here by those who have 1 
‘friends in the Northwest all bristle with 


laccounts of the vast extent of the wealth Romance of a Frenchman’ 
7 t i ts <P ERLE a ‘ 4 
eae ho Found Fortune in 1 


——— 


THOMA ADH “errno nos 
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SEATTLE, July 21—There will bea di 
quel to a pretty Canadian love story whert! 


Men of All Conditions in Life Joseph Bergevin arrives at Beauharnois, 
\ all t up the St. Lawrence and not; 
Eager to Brave the beak seit “Montreal. Several years ag 
Trip for Gold. 


rhile but a boy Bergevin became exceed 
Frety fond of a young woman named An- > 
ginette, who also lived at Beauharnois. | 
ut her parents were stern. His parieke 

\were poor and Antoinette was prdtty an 
TACOMA: (Wash.), July 21-The Klon-|/, magistrate of the town was paying some, 
dyke excitement has react cach attention to the simple French, maiden, 
every able-bodied man in city is Mak-iiphey insisted on the customary settle-' 


ting aporis ae oe t, but Bergevin had it not. ‘However, 
Fi eol erland. 


nuggets and yellow dust 
m the Klondyke by mi 
‘penniless is. why 


| —___o_————- : 
‘experienced miners dispatched north, AD} | } 
‘number of professional men are consider- | | 
|ing the propriety of shutting-up their | 


Sas eee Ia 
2 fro eer ae a 


i i 


v) 


-47e found it not,.and some months ago 
left with Edmond Mercier and Joseph bk. 
Boucher for the Alaskan gold fields. Be- 
fore he left he told William McArdle of |cated the pass 
this city that he was going solely for the Tagu inlet, on the Ala 
purpose of getting enough money to marry: lake. ‘This pass, he 
Antoinette, and that if he failed he would|}known to only five white i 
“never come back. But hemade the money} In October of last year he returned and | 
|and when he goes back to Beauharnois he | made’ his report to the company, and im-| 
| will be able to knock the hopes of that] mediately applied for charters in Alaska, 
| magistrate into a cocked hat. Among the} British Columbia and Canada, ali of which | 
passengers on the Portland that arrived] were granted last spring. As an encour- | 
| here last week were the three Frenchmen. | agement to the enterprise, British Colum. | 
‘Mercier has $45,000, Boucher has $20,000 and| bia made the company, a grant of, 6120) 
iy |Bergevin, the hero of the story, $22,000 at) acres of land to the miie of railway to be | 
i lleast. In addition to all this they have yet] built, in all, 650,000 acres, ve 
| several claims on the Klondyke, whichare}| Inan interview last night Packard, who | 
/being cared for. Bergevin has returned} is here making arrangements, said er 

Stockton Men Stricken. 


| for the sole purpose of marrying Antoin-| the road would be.a great boon to miners, 
} elte, aaa will Dinah va the cost of their supplies | 
maaan and remove the present dangerous delays 5 Heng c 2 
QU ESTION: OF TITLES ‘ to their transportation up the Yukon STOCKTON, July 21.—The Klondyke fe- | 
river. The road will be 170 miles long, and Ver has struck Stockton and quite a num- | 
| will connect at Taku inlet with steamers |ber have already announced their inten-| 
MAY CAUSE TROUBLE. for San Francisco and Puget Sound/jtion of starting for the gold regions.) 
points. . The road and its connecting |Among others are City Health Officer) 
Stee ony ron ce My land a miner Hoe Dr. ee ae pakbe ae paar 
be : ,.|and supplies a ondyke in five ‘days |Lawrence uhn and ames Mcleod. 
Great Britain May Refuse to Ree-|{,om Taku inlet or Juneau. The present |Kuhn’ has already secured passage on the) 


“COLUMBUS (Mo.), July 21.—A gold dis- | 
lcovery on the banks of Dry Fork creek, | 
near New Florence, in Montgomery coun- 
ty, Mo., is announced by Dr. G. A, Broad-) 
head, geologist of the State University. 
M. A. Bibb; the discoverer, has sent sev- 
¢ral consignments of quartz to Dr. Broad- 
head and assays by the latter have proved 
the genuineness of the find. Dr. Broad- 
head will visit Montgomery county to in-| 
spect the vein. 


ognize Claims of Ameri- route by way of St. Michael’s island con-|steamer Hxcelsior. , | 
i sumes thirty days under favorable condi- + ; | 
can Miners. sen cee pomnene aaa ath win-| : Salinas Men Get the Fever. 
eun Bet ek , | ter @ estin lake, and when the ice | 
ee arcane frp | breaks in the spring, will go down the SANTA CRUZ, July 21.—A company | 
Petes Shien tend ine en paint } "|| river safely with it and returm to the lake} with a capital of $2000 is being organized | . ‘ 
Bie which portend many troubles for locators) thirty days before a steamer from St. Jin Salinas for the purpose of sending two| 
of claims in the contested ground along|| Michael's island can. representatives to the Klondyke region to 
the liné between the possessions of this Packard will leave here on Friday in|stake out claims and make investigations. 
country and Great Britain. Several miners || Company with a civil engineer for Seattle, Eee RR TET 
have located claims they say on ground | where he’ will be joined by a survéy Party Fresno Banker Going North. 


‘ = ‘ : Se for Jumeau. The syndicate back of the 
which is not known to be in the United| enterprise has a capitalization of $3,000,- | FRESNO, July 21.—C. L. Waller, a bank 
States, nor have British authorities; 000. The road will be completed in two director and extensive property-owner in 
claimed jurisdiction over it, There areap-| years. Charles F. Hutchins, superinten- this city, has caught the Alaskan gold 
plications also for patents to some of this|| dent of the Wilmington City Railway, is fever and will start forthwith. Mr. Waller | 
disputed country, which is one of the |president of the company. is a-man of vigorous constitution, a prac- 
richest in the territory. i : ae ae ee tical miner and in the prime of life. 

The State Department has notified all| NEW YORKE’S FIRST EXPEDITION, . 
those who have made such queries that 

'there is now in negotiation between the ' | 

countries a treaty which will settle the| Well-Known ‘Gothamites to Cross |) 


f Se 
matter of the boundary. Until this is set- | : § | ff 
tied there is no way to make any decisions Chilkoot Pass. R aI: E al “ 
I. ~ 
OK rh 


which will set at rest doubts. It is be- NEW YORK, July 21.—The first expedi- Le bapettc 
atkson, Modera-' 


lieved that in case of contests there 


will be filings made on territory both in tion from this city for the Yukon will leave | ERA Sea Oia 
United States and in British land offices. | next week, |The party is to comprise Will- | The Rey. Sheldon J 
There is a rumor that British authorities | iam H. Edwards, a young lawyer, son of | tor of ithe Central Assembly» of . the 
have issued orders that. none but British || Billy Bdwards of the Hoffman House; ph : wh. and (best known 
pebiccts babe eenala te Cae to mining| John W. Spe nhlens YY Brookiyn alae Presbyterian Church, amd | ee 
claims in e Klondyke fields. No par- eist, son. of the-chief engineer of the rie | : hs Fachionat abors im Alaska. 
ticulars are given, but the rumor is not} Basin Dry Docks; Dr. James W. Bristol} for ‘his missionary labors > 
given credit here. k | of Brooklyn and Charles Edleman, civil. where the is also in charge of the Gov- 
At the State Department to-day it was| |and mining engineer. eget k. has written 
pete. ate ie no count of the right In addition to ecient fie and gastronomi- | | ernmient educational »work, as aed 
te} rea ritain to make such a ruling if} \cal supplies furnishe pro rata, each ; : ichael’ i hich 
determined upon, but that it will be made} |man will put $1250 into a common) a letter from St. Michael 8, in Ww 
is doubted, as there is no distinction made| |funid. Every detail has been carefully ar- | ’ he states that the reindeer ‘introduced 
on the American side between Americans KHranged and all that. remains to be done is j Siberia into 
ae one, : e to engage Wee es, thes ace Coen by ‘the Government - from Siberi 
and British miners..’ In case there is a |) steamship Queen, which will sail from San | . eS) si apidly. He was 
distinction made there will be an exodus||Francisco August 7th. This will be, at-} Alaska ane increasinig rapidly ie eine 
from the district. One of the results pre- ‘tended to by former Judge Curtis, who is | thie principal advocate of the in'troduc- 
dicted is great suffering among new men |/ln San Francisco on legal business. All| ( ‘ P ig been slre! thor-| 
going. into this district for the transporta- || supplies pile be cre at Baa hates tion, of these animals, having a ; 
on lines are wholly American. }cisco, an ie party will leave the Queen j Adicie hei 1 poth 
There seems little chance that Seattle iat Juneau and go overland to the Klon- | i ough knowlédge lof their ae i e 
will get an assay office at present. The dyke district. for food purposes and as beasts of bur- 
House will not act and Secretary Gage . ; 4 tati purposes 
ea pee make any recommendation at this || DISCREDITS THE STORIES. den. Dogs for transportauon purp i 
ime. It is understood that there will be}! sau, oy re regio: + from $10 
a move made by men ofthe transportation, | : in ‘the Klondy ke Bin Sey * 5 
Pade to. Hoy. controliing eRe ON, fee An Ohio Man Warns Men Away From ; | to $200 at Circle City, and freig' 
e to have an assay office located a ; i ae ; 
Bt Michaels island. This will give the Alaska. ¥ | .| ehlarges on food supplies are peers 
office all the business, as the men coming ) ‘Iv! 2.-V | P Pople ‘2 slow ‘ ust be bur- 
out of the river must jand there in mak- Ph canal ee e hee aie nee inet it i : Dog teams ate, BOY, and he Poe bye 
ing the change to an ocean steamship. ee an Conve St beret e dened with food necessary for their 
P a letter from their son Fred, who has| : Tile i at indeer’ 
THE TRADE WITH ALASKA. been in Alaska since last March, that] | own maintenance. Trained rein wi 
discredits the golden stories that have'| f ake i ‘ay ttwio or three times ‘thi 
been exciting the people of the West for | \ BS: ina day Hy RON a : 
‘It Will Give Employment to Ameri- favernl weer: Ge siteges de distanice covered ‘by a dog team, an at 
R Mr, elmann went to Alaska from Mon-.} : i : | ( 
can Vessels. _|[ tama last March under contract as a the end of the day can ibe turned loose 
WASHINGTON, July 21.—The rush of |) Sbidetiiae Lae eee pre ena i | to gather their support from the moss, 
mi sg ; ‘ A ¢ y, a . . 20 . : 
4 Saal has Saeaa a AF LOR Inne Montene. pais month. Sheliane Says there | which is always accessible to them. The 
: orang Shoe @ Peau 3 -|is absolutely no tru in the fabulous} ° eae ray } : i 
eee to einer: ce enna en: ie 1 piorigs etter from Alaska, and that | vast territory of Central a Arcti 
\ Pic vessels on tiie Pacific Coast.|| the gold fields there are practically bar- | as’ TE or agriculture 01 
Trade between _ the United States andj ren. He says there is a great scarcity of | Alagia, pa mt 
Boake is Resigieted.y law to American | food in that section. The suffering there || cattle raising, 1s abundantly suppli 
| vessels, and 1e epartment has noj|||and the enormous sums necessary’ to be || * a hades teaeliits : : qty oss. ° 
authority to make any exceptions or grant i paid to secure the barest necessities of |) with the Tong, fibrous, white moss, th 
\ ee piicees to foreign vessels. This was || life, he says, should deter any thinking || natural food of the reindeer. The Bu 
Hi ssted in May, 1895, when a famine wasre-|| man from giving the subject of @ trip to || { s osha ! 
it tages in rhc Rb 43) district and applica- || that country a second thought, | reau of Education at Washington esti 
| \ 1 permit a foreign steamer to carry || 4 pei im, 4 th ott ‘oO! ia 
Hi relief supplies from Seattle or San Fran- | OHIO MEN INTERESTED. — ; mates, taking the statistics COE 
j cisco was denied by the Department, on |) | and Sweden as a guide, that Alaska 
it the ground that the law is prohibitory. | of” i } saga y 1 
i Saree eat o «Company Or ized. to. Send al| could easily support 9,000,000 reindeer, 
RAILROAD TO GOLD FIELDS ih panagie 87 SMUDGE. Rishi xf food, ing 
‘ : sul Viewwol wont furnishing a supply of food, clothing) 


means of transportation to a pop- 
fon of 250,000. Thus these animals 
_ghay be used to solve the di ficult 1 
Jems that confront the miners in 
mew Arctic El Dorado, and it is 
ether likely they will be “int 


nd i 
Statement That One Will Be Com- | Minas ene ipty it Eben vet) cinta 
business men, P. H. Wilson, a builder, 
-was elected president, and H. A. Thoburn, 
kon Mining, Trading and Transportation || * real er taae aes secretary ANGE TSB: 
Company, which was formed here last |) H7e Wilson says the object of the meet- 
4 CUA Ta mie OA Zee ing was to organize a company, of 100, 
year and which is just compieting final || each to pay’ $1000, and ‘proceed to San 
arrangements for fexplorations in the|| Francisco, purchase an iron vessel of 
Yukon district, will shortly put into!| sufficient size to carry men and pro- 
effect a plan which will solve the vexa- | visions, which can be bought for $50, 
tious problem of shortage of supplies in || and proceed to the Alaskan gold fields, 
the Yukon territory. In 1896, P. I. Pack+|| is the purpose to hold the vessel ut) 
ard of Portland, Or,, who is interested in || nearest point to the gold elds £01 eat 


pleted to the Yukon. 
WILMINGTON (Del.), July 21.—The Yu- 


pale 


“in large mumbers. 93%) 19a 
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the company. went.to’ the Yukon district 


i 


exploit the wonders of the Alaskan 
EXPEDITION. TO placers for the benefit of its readers, On 
THE Wednesday next will sail Edward H. 
GOLD FIELDS. Hamilton, whose brillfant correspondence 


fs familiar tothe people of the Pacific Coast, accompanied by 
Charles G. Yale, the noted mining ‘expert, and writer, and 
Helen Dare, the most daring newspaper woman in America, 
who will tell how things look in an {cebound mining camp. 


Joaquin Miller will also be one of the party and will give “‘Hx- 


aminer” readers the picturesque. side of life in the North. 


They will take passage by the Excelsior to St. Michaels, and | 

from that town will go up the Yukon to Dawson, where they | 

will Re in the immediate vicinity of the Klondyke placers. 
Fdward J. Livernash of ‘‘The Examiner” staff will sail for 


| Juneau and from that place will go overland by the Chilkoot 


pass to Dawson, where the two expeditions will unite and winter. 


The evident great importance of the gold discoveries tn Alaska 
and the British northwest territory justify the very considerable 
| expense involved in sending out these expeditions. Enough 1s 
beaten already to make it certain that for five years to come, 
and probably for a much longer period, the northern placer 
mines will be the objective point of thousands of adventurous 
The whole world will watch their doings, their suc- 


ploneers. 
It is a treasure-hunt under difficulties 


cesses and their failures. 
of ebsorbing interest. 


There is another point of view from which these expeditions 


may be regarded as important in a public sense, If existing 


theories are well founded, there is an immense placer field in 
ten 


the northwest as yet only touched. Authentic accounts wri 
it 


by trained observers who have no interst in exaggeration Ww 
For that reason Messrs. Hamilton and 
sical 


difficulties to be overcome and the social side of life at the 
while Mr. Yale will write from 
It is not 


ave a very material value. 
Livernash and Helen Dare go forward to describe the phy 


| mines under the midnight sun, 
| the point of view of a mining and statistical expert. 


too much to say that no more important newspaper expedition 


has been undertaken in recent years. 
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TAKE NORTH 


SHOULD 


One Who Has Rounhed It in the Kfondyke 


Makes Qut a List of Neces- 
saru Articles. 


Here is what a woman who hus roughed it on the Klondyke says a woman 
actually needs in the way of an outfit—presupposing, of course, that she goes the 
only way a woman should go with aman who takes the necessaray camping, 
housekeeping and food outfit. This is what she requires for her personal comfort: 

TO TAKE WITH HER. 


One medicine case filled on the advice of a good physician. 

Two pairs of extra heavy all-woo! blankets. 

One small pillow. 

One fur robe, 

Oné warm shawl.” 

One fur coat, easy fitting. 

Three warm woolen dresses, with comfortable bodices and skirts knee length— 
flannel-lined preferable. 

Three pairs of knickers or hloomers to match the dresses. 

Three suits of heavy all-wool underwear, 

Three warm flannel night-dresses. 

Four pairs of knitted woolen stockings. 

One pair of rubber boots. 

Three gingham aprons that reach from neck to knees. 

Small roll of flannel for insoles, wrapping the feet and bandages. 

A sewing kit. : 

Such. toilet articles as are absolutely necessary, including some axiiMingtent 
to protect the face from the icy cold, 

Two light blouses or shirtwaists for summer wear. 

One oilskin blanket to wrap her effects in, 

TO BE SECURED AT JUNEAU OR ST. MICHAELS. 

One fur cap. 

Two pairs of fur gloves. 

Two pairs of fur seal mocassins. 

Two pairs of muclucs—wet weather mocassins. 

She wears what she pleases en route to Juneau or St. Michaels, and when 
she makes her start for the diggings she lays aside her civilized traveling garb, 
including shoes and stays, untii she comes.out. Instead of carrying the fur robe, 
fur coat and rubber boots along she can get them on entering Alaska, but the 
experienced ones say take them along. The natives make a fur coat with hood 
attached called a ‘‘parki,’’ but it is clumsy for a white woman to wear who has 
been accustomed to fitted garments. Leggings and shoes are not so safe nor de- 
sirable as the mocassins, 

A trunk is not the thing to transport baggage in. 
pack, with the oilskin cover well tied on. 

The things to add that are useful but not absolutely necessary are choice 
tea, coffee, cocoa and the smaller, lighter luxuries of civilizition that purse per- 
mits and appetite craves, It costs just as much for portage on reading matter’ 
as-on the other necessities of life, and consequently after making out a lst 
of. what you'd like to have it is wise to cut {t down to what. you can’t possibly 
struggle along withcut. 

It’s astonishing how little people can éamitorladiy get along with when they 
try. 


It is much better in a 
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JO SHE GOCDEN SGREAMS.. 


J. G. Loveland, who returned Tuesda 


sum. 


seven miles. 


melted and we could not use a sled. 


afits were lost. 


morning from the Klondyke, tells how he 
made $13,500 ina year. He is only twenty- 
three years of age, and seems to think the _ 
hardships he endured well deserved the 


“I never did harder work in my life,” he _ 
said, “I reached Juneau a year ago las 
June, too late for the snow. Another man _ 
was with me, amd we had to pack our dl ae 
plies, about 700 pounds, over Chilcoot Pass” 
to Sixty-mile Post—a distance of twenty- — 
We had to make five trips on 
foot with our supplies, as the snow hae ~ 


Mh eh 


took us ten days to make the round trips. , 
At Sixty-mile, in company with five others, 

we began cutting sawlogs. We started two 
rafts, but the Yukon was running so swift.» 
S04 they could not be managed, and both — 


“eWhen the news of the great Klond¥iee 
strike reached us, we lost no, time in going — 
there. I located on Bonanza creek, and. | 
took out about $4,500. I sold my interest in 
the claim for $7,000, and some other prop--, 
00. Iam not sure I will goback. It depends upon what word I get from - 


Last winter the average temperature was about forty degrees below s 


Ue that popisny at hasb 


) as low as elghty-two: degrees.” 
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/ASEARCH 
FOR GOLD 


Edgar Mizner’s Thrill- 
ing Story of the 
Fearful Way. 


Yellow Fear Haunts the 
_ Iee-Clad Chilcoot 
Pass. 


WHERE BLIZZARDS RAGE. 


Wrecks and Drowning Men 
Cling to Jagged Rocks 
. Midst the Rapids’ Roar. 


Robbers Beset the Trail; but Are 
Given Quick Trial and 
Sharp Justice. 


“SHOOTING THE DREAD GORGE 
- Every Rich Claim Has an Owner and 


Thousands Await Discovery of 
New Fields 


“Still, Gold Is Being Meesured by the Buck- 


ie etful and Many Are Rich Who a Year . 
ies Ago Were Miserably.Pcor. 


“Ever they wait the winter’s hate when the 
val thundering boorga calls.” 


Those who dream of fortune in the frozen | 
placers, who pin their faith to the tales of 
‘the fat sacks of yellow dust, who long for.a 
‘sight of the glimmering chispas, and who 
think that in the far, cold land fortune is 
for him who reaches out a hand, should at- 
tend to this tale of the journey into the realm 
of gold, and then weigh whether it is worth 
the while. 

Hdgar A. Mizner was-one of the -best:’ 
known of San Francisco young men. The 
great horse Ruinart ran in his colors. The 
clubs rang with his jests. His family is one| 
of the first in the State, his father having 
been a pioneer, a lawyer. of distinction and 
at one time Minister to Central America. 
Last March he started for the Yukon, taking | 
Steamer at Seattle and being joined there by 
his younger brother Wilson. He had had) 
Mining experience, having been frozen in 
one winter on the Pend d’Oreille.. Mizner 

‘mountain, over against the Kootenai coun- 
try, is named for him, his prospecting pick, 
being the first to find pay ore there. | 


following round, unvarnished tal 
trip is taken, From such authority the im-| 
petuous can learn much to interest them and 
perhaps to deter them from going in blind-. 
fold. Pm i 
Hardships and Peril of Travel, 

From a camp on the ice of Lake Bennett he 
wrote on May 6th to a member of ‘The x- 
aminer’’ staff: 


It is nearly two months since I left you 
at Sacramento, and if I haven’t forgotten 
you altogether, it is not the fault of the 
trip, for surely it is the devil’s own. The 
man who wants the Yukon gold should 
know what he is going to tackle before 
he starts. If there is an easy partofthe | 
trip I haven’t struck it yet. | 

Hight of us made the trip from Juneau 
to Dyea, 100 miles, on the little steam. | 
launch Alert. The steamer Mexico reach- 
ed Dyea the same morning with 423 men. 
As she drew so much water she had to stay | 
about three miles off shore and land her | 
passengers and freight as best she might, | 
in more or less inaccessible places on the 
rocky shores. Then up came the twenty- 
two-foot tide and many poor fellows saw 
their entire outfits swept into the sea. 
The tide runs there like Fundy race. 

At Dyea there were but two houses—a 
store and, of course, a saloon. ‘So when 
we landed on the beach and got out upon 
the snow and ice we had to ‘‘rustle’’ for 
ourselves. We have kept on ‘rustling’ 
for ourselves from that on. We camped 
the first night at Dyea. It isa most enjoy- 
able thing, this making camp in the snow. 
First you must shovel down from three to 
six feet to find a solid crust. Then you 
"must go out in the snow up to your neck 
to find branches with which to make a bed; 
and then comes the hunt for a dead tree 
for fire wood. Dinner is cooked ona small 
sheet-iron stove. | 

Well, next morning we started for Dyea 
canyon, ten miles off, and did our first 
sled-pulling. The little pamphlets worked 
off by the enterprising merchants of Juneau 
will tell you that you can pull from 600 to | 
800 pounds. That is just a plain lie. Ihad | 
on 300 pounds and nearly worked. myselfto | 
death. If you want to get an idea of what | 
sled-pulling is like, just get a large toy 
express wagon, take it out to the Cliff 
House, load it with 300 pounds of rocks and 
pull it about ten miles along the edge of 
the surf in about eight inches of water; or, 
better still, get a job of pulling that old 
Bush-street car up and down the ram- 
shackle track twice a day. 

Bogs Have Some Drawbacks. 

There are many hundred dogs on the 
trail, and it is remarkable how much even 
a scrub dog will pull. But they area great 
nuisance and in the end ! think they eat 
about as much as they pull. Many of the 
teams are odd in make+up. There will be 
a little dog and a big man; two dogs and 
a@ man; two men and a dog; big dogs and 
little dogs; everything from an Eskimo to | 
a greyhound, or even a poodle—all pulling 
for all they know how, or being beaten for | 
not doing so, until the yelping and howling 
of dogs and the cursing of men is heard all 
along the line of march. ' : 

Always keep an eye on the ‘“‘grub,”’ espe- 
clally the bacon; for the dogs are like so 
many ravening wolves, and it is not consid- 


oer 
| 


| 


ered just the proper thing to be left with- | 


out anything to eat in this frostbitten land. | | 


At night it is necessary to tie the sacks of 
bacon in the trees or build high trestles for | 
them. al 
But to the trip. The second day we went \ 
up Dyea canyon. It is only three miles | 
long, but seems full thirty. This is true | 
of all distances in this country. Aboutone | 
hundred pounds is about alla man wantsto | 
pull up this canyon, as the way is steep 
and the ice slippery. So camps nee 
made short distances apart, as you have to 
* go over the trail several times in bringing 
up your outfit. Remember, an ordinary 
outfit weighs from 500 to 800 pounds, and 
some of them much more. Bien had i 


“put it is almost straight up and down 4, 


it, sold their ou 

uld bring and turned back. Li | 
ver the ridge which skirts the coast. It), | 
8 only about 1,200 feet from base to top, 


‘sheer Steep of snow and ice. 
Dangerss of Chilcoet Pass. 
There is a blizzard blowing there most of 


the time, and when it is at its height no 


man may cross. For days at a time the. 
summit is impassable. An enterprising and 

named Burns has rigged a windlass and , 
a cable there, and with this he hoists up 

some freight at a cent a pound. The rest 

is ported over on the backs of Indians. 

We were detained ten days awaiting our 
turn to have our outfits carried over and, 
for favoring weather. The miserable ' 
roosting place was called “Sheep Camp” 
—so called, I think, because no animal 
except one with a brain like a sheep would 
ever consent to be seen there. The wind 
howled continually and the snow fell, most 
of the time, and we had to use much 
force in persuading our tent to stay with 
us. 

But at last came a fair day, and with 
the aid of twelve Indians we lugged our 
outfit to the summit. We began work at 
5 in the morning and had everything on 
top by noon. In this we were very lucky, 
as many have been many days doing the 
same thing. 

Once on top we had before us a down- 
shoot of a quarter of a mile at an angle of 
say 45 degrees. All we had to do was to 
pack everything on the two sleds, turn them 
loose and put our trust in the Lord. An 
instant of flying snow, and our sleds shot 
out on the frozen surface of Crater Lake. 
Others were not so fortunate. Many sleds 
upset or ran off the track and were buried 
many feet deep in the snow. 

On Crater Lake we loaded just our 
camp outfit on one sied and ‘‘cached”’ the 
other with the rest of our equipage. We 
then started, double team, down the fif- 
teen miles to Lake Linderman and the tim- 
ber line. While this was mostly down grade 
we found many uphill pulls; so it was 
after dark before. we made camp on the 
edge of the lake, and you never saw two 
more tired or more broken down adven- 
turers in all your life. You who sit in the 
club behind clinking glasses have no idea 
what the word ‘‘tired’’ means, 

We rested the next day—a regular Miz- 
ner rest cure, and on the foliowing morn- 
ing, at 2 o’clock, started back to Crater 
Lake after our cached sled. Daylight 
peeps in about 2 in the morning now, and 
it is not dark till 10 at night. 

Lost in a Snowstorm. 


After going about three miles up a dark 
canyon, a whirling snowstorm struck us, 
But having risen at such an unconsciona- 
ble hour we would not turn back. Our 
pride was near the end of us. I hope I 
may never. experience such another day. 
The air was so filled with snow that, at 
times it was impossible to see ten feet. 
It was all we could do to keep our feet 
against the wind which howled down the 
mountain. My beard became a mass of 
ice. The trail was soon obliterated and we 
were lost, But we stumbled on and by a 
rare chance we came upon the handle of a 
shovel which marked our cache, 


There was nothing to do but fight our 
way back to camp. The storm did not 
abate in the slightest. In fact, it raged 
for four long days. It was nearly dark 
when, with knocking knees, we Bot back 
to camp—more dead than alive. The next 
day ten men made up a party to £0 on the 
same trip, going back for their outfits, 
The day after that they weresfound hud- 
died in a hole dug in a drift, eating raw 
bacon. 

After another day of rest we put masts 
on our sleds, rigged sails and came across 
Lake Linderman and over Linderman port- 
age. We are now camped on the head of 
Lake Bennett. Now, let me say, by way of 
parenthesis, that no one who has not the 
constitution of a horse should ever attempt 
this trip. It is enough to turn hair white, 
Mer ie na ae teen erin ie so 
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wwe camped for. 
ped about us are” 


boats. With some. 
ed our boat. It is 
Bu g on the bottom and 30 feet over 
ches beam on the bottom and 5 fect 
7 ches extreme beam. She was built 
from my own model, and is a beauty. 
To-morrow morning we will put our boat 
on the two sleds, load our entire outfit in 
her, hoist ‘sail and skim down the lakes as 
| far as the ice will hold. When the ice be- 
_ comes too dangerous for travel we will 
camp and wait for it to break up and clear 
from’ the Jakes. Then we will take to the 
boat and sail on. 
| A Little Business-Like Justice. 

It is still«a ‘little over 500 miles from 
here to Klondyke. Fully 1,500 men have 
landed at Dyea. They are scattered all 
along the trail, many ahead of us, many 

more behing, Hundreds have given up all 
desire for the gold of the Yukon and turn- 
ed tail. There has been much stealing 
along the road. Some have been caught 
at it. These have been tried before min- 
ers’ meetings, their goods taken from them 
and turned back on the trail, with instruc- 
tions to get out of the country or be hanged. 
None have stopped for the hanging, but if 
the thieving does not stop some thieves 
will surely stretch hemp. All are working 
like beavers. 

Every one is mad with the desire for 
gold. As all must wait for the ice to break 
we will reach the Klondyke about the same 
time. Then things will jump. 


lc 


In a letter to another friend, dated Daw- 


| son City, June 19th, Mr. Mizner describes 
|the remainder of his eveniful journey, the 
|‘“moving accidents by flood and field,’ his 


impressions of the camp and the mad rushes 
made whenever reports come in of new 
strikes. Interpolated in this are paragraphs 
from a letter written by Mr. Mizner from 


| Forty-Mile to a member of his family and 


bearing date June 12th. 


When I last wrote we were at Lake 
Benet preparing to take the ice as far as it 
would carry us and then launch our boat> 
The trip was interesting, but-very danger- 
ous. We had a pleasant sail down Lake 
Benet, Turkish lake and Marsh lake, and 
down the Lewis river to the Great canyon, 
between Mud lake and Lake le Borge. The 
first mile of this the river narrows to about 
fifty yards and the water rushes over im- 
mense rocks. Then it dashes into a box 
canyon only about sixty feet wide, with 
walls straight up and down, 75 or 100 feet 
high. Here the water is lashed into the 
wildest desorder, the waves rolling ten feet 
high and the spray and foam flying in 
every direction. We went down ahead 
with the rest to look at the grand sight. 
Nearly every one packs around this can- 
yon, letting the empty boat go through. 
But we determined this would take us too 
long and be too hard work, 

So we tacked canvas over the bow of the 
beat and stripped down to fighting weight, 
minus coats, shirts, hats and shoes. The 
crowd took to the banks to see how it was 
done. With Wilson at the oars to steady 


her, I took the steering paddle and we 
made for the gorge. 


The first mile we rushed along with a 
rapid swing and dashed into the box canyon, 
I think we then got going about a thou- 
sand miles an hour. In an instant the 
water was breaking all over us—over the 
bow, sides and stern. The waves rolled 
at least ten feet high. 

A Hair-Raising Half Minute. 

It was all over in about thirty seconds. 
We were through in safety, but it was the 
most hair-raising thirty seconds I ever 
experienced. There’ was quite enough 
thrill in it for a lifetime. Over the terrify- 
ing roar of the water we could faintly hcar 
the che up by the undecided hundred 
or mo ed the cliffs above us. Up 
came | ter against us in tub- 
through. So was 
boat, and the -boat 
But we were soon 


<k 


| 


© From the canyon through the White — 
_ Horse rapids the shore was strewn with 
Wreckage, and lots of wrecked boats were 
“hanging on the sharp rocks. Many men 
- were said to have been drowned, but with 


| 


| rapids with long ropes. 


| ashore twice for wood. 
on the shore are numbered by the million, 
| and flerce as bull terriers, but in the middle 


such a crowd on the rush it was impossible 
to gather any definite information. 
Shortly after leaving Lake la Borge we 
came upon a party who had just rescued 
two young fellows from rocks in the mid- 
die of the rapids. We could not save any 
of their outfit or their demolished boat, 
and all they had went down the river with 
the rushing flood. One of the young men 
had had everything but his undershirt 
stripped from him by the mad swirl, We 


‘took him in charge, and in time landed him 
| at Klondyke in safety. 


We let our boat through the White House 
Two days later we 
shot the Five Finger rapids and the Rink 
rapids without any trouble. It was quick 
going, but we passed without accident. 

The last four days of the trip we fixed 
up our stove in the boat and only went 
The mosquitoes 


of the river thoy troubled us but little. 

We reached Dawson at about 3 o'clock in 
the morning, and found one of the liveliest 
mining camps I ever saw. There are about 
4,000 people here, and saloons, dance halls 
and restaurants never close. The gambling 
tables are always crowded and thousands* 
of dollars change hands in a remarkably 
short space of time. Men who this time last 
year did not have a dollar now count their 
wealth by the thousands. Nearly every- 
body has a sack of gold dust with him as 
big as a policeman’s club. 

The sun sinks out of sight now about 
10:30 p. m., and comes up about 4 a. m. At | 
midnight, however, it is almost as light as 
noonday. Thére js no night. At Dawson ~ 
there is a little sawmill, and rough houses 
are going up in al] directions, but for the 
most part it is a city of tents. On the shore 
of the river are hundreds of boats and others 
are getting in every day. 

Richest the World Ever Saw. 

The Klondyke has not been one particle 
overrated. I have seen gold measured out 
by the bucketful, Just think of a man tak- 
ing $800 out of one pan of dirt. Mrs. Wil- 
son, wife of the Alaska Commercial Com- 
pany’s agent, «panned $154 out of a single 
pan in one of the mines I am to take charge 
cof. This is without doubt the richest gold 
strike the world ever has known. There 
are hundreds of men who own claims val- 
ued at from $50,000 to $1,000,000. With all 
ithe new men in the country many miles of 
new ground will bé/prespected, and»from 
the lay of the land I think other gold fields 
are certain to be located. 

Of course every particle of rich ground 
has ap-owner, so the new-comer has to de- 
pend on new strikes. Every day rumors of 
new discoveries reach here, which at once 
start stampedes, hundreds rushing out to 
stake claims. This rushing out is awful 
work. You have to race threugh deep, 
slushy swamps and fight millions of mos- 
quitoes, climbing mountains covered with 
soft moss and thick brush. 

It is very hot in the middle of the day. 
Yesterday the thermometer was 97 degrees, 
and on top of it came a rumor that gold had 
been found on acreek 70 miles away. So 
at night the Alaska Commercial Company's 
steamer Alice’ started for the creek loaded 
to the guards with men and small boats. 
My duties kept me here, but Wilson went 
out with the rush to put down his stakes. | 
The gold is here, and the man who doesn’t 
get some of it has himself to blame. 


Mr. Mizner has temporarily relieyed 
Agent Wilson of the Alaska Commercial 


percentage while waiting for an opportunity 
to stake claims of his own, Wilson Mizner | 
has a position which pays him $20 a day 


“and found.” Both are determined to win 
fortune, and their prospects are bright. 


formation, SS a 
The route fro 
thence to the mines, as described yester- 
day in “The Hxaminer,’’ represents the 


journey that all of the prospectors took 


until Dawson was founded.” In round num- 
bers this trip was more than 1,000 miles. 
The building of Dawson and the centraliza- 
tion of all mining interest in the Klondyke, 
has reduced the distance from Juncau ta 
678 miles, as the miners who will return 
next season to the North will not be com- 
pelled to go on to Forty-Mile Post and Cir- 
cle City. 
The change is a vitally important one. 
|As already indicated, the seekers of gold 
who go by the Juneau route will meet the 
| Yukon river at the confluence of the White 
and Pelly rivers. This is approximately 
600 miles from Juneau. The Stuart river 
is passed ten miles further down and Sixty- 
Mile Post is twenty miles away. From 


that point to the Klondyke is a distance of 
forty-nine miles. 

Until the recent excitement drew all of 
the prospectors to Dawson, the objective 
point after leaving Juneau was Cirele City. 
This town was the base of ail mining opera- 
tions in the northers region. Supplies were 
brought there fron: #t. Michaels and in 
winter the miners moa¢e it their heaéguar- 
ters. This was due to two important causes. 
In the first place, Circle City is accessible 
to the flat-bottomed steamers that make 
their way up the Yukon river from St. 
Michaels. 

The distance from San Francisco to St. 
Michaels is 2,850 miles. From St. Michaels 
to Circle City the distance is 1,500 miles, 
rand 250 miles down the river toward the 
Imines is Forty-Mile Post. The Klondyke 
appears at the end of fifty miles more. It 
is this route that the steamers take with 
their supplies for the. prospectors. The 
journey is made with difficulty to Circle 
City, and although it is claimed that the 
Yukon is navigable to the confluence of 
the White and Pelly rivers, there are grave 
fears that trips may be made with jany 
regularity to Dawson. For that reason it 
is expected that Circle City will retain its 
position as a base of supplies, if not of min- 
ing operations. ; 

The perils of the Juneau route to the 
mines has prompted the suggestion of other 
lroutes that may be made possible. The 
lroad is practically -unknown, ° although 
;many have traversed it. Surveyors haye 
not traveled its entire length and > dis- 
tances can oly be approximated: The au- 
thorities give the distance from Juneau to 
Klondyke as 678 miles. The miners say 
that it is the longest 800 miles they ever 


on; and representatives of British Colum- 


Company and is working some c:aims on - 


traveled, ) 
These facts have been called to the at- 
tention of the British Government at Lon- 


bia have been promised that steps will be 


om Juneau to.Circle. City end: 


taken more thoroughly to open’ the way 
to. the mines... An effort will be made with- 
out delay to secure an appropriation for the 
purpose, 


ae 
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, Mules, 
To St. Michaels.. ...+-2,850 
To Circle City.......- -4,350 
To Forty-Mile.. ......4,600 
To Klondyke ....-.....4,650 
een gu Nes 
THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
Miles. 
To Funeau(by steamer),1,G80 
Juneau to Chilkat..... 80 


-{ Juneau to Dyea....... 100 
9 Janenu to head of navi- 
PCRUEAOM oie cs cei c cet cress 106 
Juneau to summit of 
Chilesot PAS si. wis oss | 144.78 
Junenu to head of Lake 
Hinderman.. ..:.. +...) 128.50 
Jumenu to foot of Lake 
Linderman .,....... 127.50 
Janeau to head of Lake 
WBOMMeITt: cece cece se (128,50 
Juneau to foot of Tak- 
apm danice. . 1... sos. IF3.25 
Juneau to head of Lake i 
MEMEA wees cee se eee) 1FT8.285 
Juneau to head of Can- 
PEEENSIGW RA Tal el'o @< 9 0 bee a, 0's ROD 
Juneau to head of 
White Horse Rapids,. 225.25 
Juneau to Tahkeena 
ENGR ec sis ds) cece ce's ' 240 
Junean to head of Lake 
Bie BArgesi. .. ccc es. 256 
Juneau to foot of Lake 
MieCvBSArwe.. ps cee eee BES 
Juneau to Hootalingua 
PUEAVOCE ce ys cccescseere BIG 
Juneau to Big Salmon 
PRIMER coh. sb ste eee ys B49 


Juneau to Little Salmon 
AMET let's weieee ves | S85.50 
_Juneanu to Five Fingers 


| the Treadwell mines: during’ the summer) 


BUMRPEEEN cis cscs sasve.ce 444 
Juneau to Rizkranpids. 450 
Juneau to Pelly river.. 503.50 
Juneau to Whiteriver. 599.50 
Juneau to Stuartriver. 609 
Juneau to Sixty-Mile 

Post... ....- s++++--. 629 

Juneau to Dawson City. 678 
Juneau to Forty-Mile 

® PAGE ser sine seed e+ TRS 

Juneau to Circle City.. 898 


j a Forty Mile to diggings 

Neh? ) at Miller ercek...... TO 

|@ Circle City to diggings: 
{at Birch creek.,..... 560 

|@ Klondyke to diggings. 5- 


| which will sail on the 28th inst. 
| cations were refused, for the vessel has 


reparation 


graduate ofthe University of Virginia, 
‘aty.present a post-graduate student’at the) 
Uniyersity.. Other members are J.C. Berry, 
Charles Graham and A. B. Quackenbush. 
The plan..is for each to raise $500. Ths} 
route they will take is by-way of Juneau. | 

Word has been received .that Football! 
Captain “Bobby” Haskell and: Track Man- 
ager ‘‘Teddy’’ Barnes of the University Ath-) 
letic Association, who have been working at 


vacation, have left there and started for 
the Yukon, Both men were students under 
Professor 8S. B. Christy in the College of 
Mines at the University. 

Kirk Gilbert, formerly of Berkeley, has 
written to his brother Harry, who left yes- 
terday for the Treadwell, on the steamer 
Walla Walla, that the stories about the 
Yukon district are not all exaggerated. 
The letter is from Juneau. 

J. B. Dyer of Oakland, who has been in 
the Upper Yukon basin for several, years, 
is said to be one of the lucky miners. A 
letter just received from him states that he 
and his partners have rich claims om the] 
Klondyke and on Chicken creek. Last Oc- 
tober the young Oaklander wrote to his 
wife that he had only one sack of flour for 
the winter. He said there was plenty of 
beans in the camp, amd enough lard to keep 
some sort of light a glimmering when the 
oil gave out. At that time Mr. Dyer wrote 
| that the miners were leaving Chicken creek 
and going to the Klondyke basin. He had 
sent his partner down there to stake out a 
claim. The last letter from Mr. Dyer states 
that both his claim on the Klondyke and | 
that on Chicken creek are very rich in gold. 
He ‘will work the elaims all winter, and re-| 
turn to California the next open season. 

Among Oaklanders who are planning to 
go to Dawson,City are D. S. Peyser, Dr. H. 
BR. Pinney, O. Bergtine of Center station 
and W. M. Taylor, formerly bookkeeper-for 
Max Marcuse. 


TWO MILLIONS MORE. 


The Umatilla arrived yesterday morning 
from Seattle and Puget Sound ports with 
$200,000 more in gold dust and nuggets} 
from the Yukon mines. Of this amount} 
$136,700, consigned to Wells, Fargo & Co., 
was the property of men from the Klondyke 
district who arrived here by rail on Mon- | 
day, and whose experiences have been re-| 
lated in ‘The Examiner,” Some of the 
treasure on the ship came direct from. 
Juneau, wheré, it is said, fully $750,000 in 
dust now awaits transportation to this| 
city. Besides this amount, it is said by 
the miners that over $4,000,000 is now ai. 
St. Michael’s awaiting shipment to Say 
Francisco, 

Clarence Berry sold about $8,000 worth of 
dust yesterday to the Selby Company which | 
paid him $15 an ounce. | 

Mr. Berry will go to Fresno by the end 
of the week and will probably remain there 
until he returns to the mines next spring. 
Some of the gold found by him on Bonanza 
and Hl Dorado creeks will be exhibited to- 
day in the windows of ‘‘The Examiner’’ 
business office. 3 

There were many inquiries yesterday at 
the office of the Alaska Commercial Com- 


pany for accommodations on the Excelsior, 
All appli- 


booked 110 passengers, and the company re- 
fuses to take any more. 

“The way I look at it is this,” said Leon 
Sloss. “If we filled up the boat. with pas- 
sengers we might he able to carry 100 more; 
but when we reached St. Michaels we would 
have to give up all the space on one of the 
river boats to accommodate the people 
at St. Michaels. As a result we could 
carry very little freight up the river. The 
question now is to get enough provisions 
for the town. We ought to carry sufficient 
for every passenger we take, and if we sac- 
rifice freight space for miners some of the 
prospectors may suffer for lack of food. We 
can’t afford to take chances.” 

The officials of the Alaska Commercial 
Company are fearful of a scarcity of food 


| the company, 


0 ; 
ers say each||. 
es of food for 


have at 1 
: ‘ ill last from Oc- 


st 
’ season, whi 


n the river,” said Louis Sloss, President of 
‘and we will send in as much 
‘More as possible. It is impossible, how- 
eyer, to say whether there’ will be enough 
for: the people, for [understand that by, 
the close of the open season Dawson. will 
have three or four times as: many people 
as it did a month or twoago. If there are 
not enough provisions the Alaska company | 
tnay. be blamed, but it will not be our fault, 

Our boats can carry only so much, and if 

that is not enough it is not our fault. We 
advise everyone to travel overland from. 
Juneau, taking provisions with them. it}! 
this were done a probable famine would be | 
avoided. 

“The Excelsior will sail from here to St. 
Michaels, where it connects with the river || 
boats to Dawson. These river boats are} 
stern-wheelers, like the Sacramento river) 


| boats, amd each of them tows a barge loaded 
with provisions. The boat that connects | 
with the Excelsior will be the last to go up 
the river this season. It will arrive at} 
Dawson early in.September. The river} 
usually freezes from the ist to the 15th of 
October. Our boat.can return down stream 
to St. Michaels before the river closes, but 
it cannot go up again until mext year. 

The Excelsior allows 159 pounds of bag- 
gage to each passenger and no more. The 
space is too valuable to allow additional ac- 
commodations. : 

That the great majority of prospectors, 
bound for the mines intend to follow the.ad- 
vice to take in their own provisions is shown | 
by the enormous orders for, supplies re= 
ceived from the north by local provision | 
dealers.. The outfitters at Juneau are pre- 
paring for the rush and are ordering enough 
supplies to last throughoutthe winter. One 
of them, N. G.. Kaufmann, said’yesterday 
|that there would be enough proyisions at 
| Juneau for any probable demand. _ 

“The Juneau merchants,’’ he’ said, ‘will 
be prepared for the rush, .The ‘men who 
have been. in the..mines..advise others to 
make thé trip overland.’ It is cheaper and 
quicker and places a man on more inde- 
pendent footing than if he went in by the 
steamer,’ Indians pack goods to the sum- 
mit of Chilcoot pass and the rest is com- 
paratively easy traveling,.although the road 
has its perils. From tide water at Dyea to 
the summit it is about fifteen miles. An 
inventive genius had a scheme io haul pro- 
visions to the top of the mountain by means 
of a long wire cable and a donkey engine, 
He took the engine out to the foot of the 
mountain and then he had to give up the 
scheme and dump the engine in the snow. 
He couldn’t get it up the mountain side. 
That was one of the difficulties of his ven- 
|ture that he overlooked. The engine is out 
there yet. The first part of the ascent ‘s 
easy enough, because it is gradual, but up 
near the summit it gets pretty steep and 
then it is tough climbing.’ 

Among the parties organized for th 
mines is one composed mainly of personal 
friends of Clarence Berry in Fresno county, 
who have been induced by his good fortune 
to make the venture. This party includes 
C. L. Walters, Jim Young and J. H. Hamill 
of Fresno, W. BH. Knowles of Oakland and 
|G L. Carpenter. of Juneau.: Carpenter 
formerly ran a newspaper at Juneau, but 
the stories from the gold fields induced him 
to leave his desk to ‘search for gold. He 
went to Cook’s Inlet, but returned disap- 
|pointed. Now he is bound for Dawson, 
| Mint da of his ability to get a few sacks of 

ust. ' 

Joe Harvey, the well-known sporting 
man, is interested in a party now organizing 
for the gold fields. |The. members propose 
to make a pool of. $20,000 and to invest the 
entire amount in a dash at Dawson. 

“From all I hear it is a good country,” 
Said Harvey last night, “and I think there 
‘is plenty of money there. I would advise 
every young man to go up, if he can, be- 
cause, In my opinion, it is the best poor 
man’s country in the world to-day. If re-|| 
ports be true, the placer mines in the Klon.- 
dyke district are richer than California’s 
‘placers ever were.”’ 
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A. dispatch ‘from 


the Dominion Government Is in | 
ssion of authentic reports corrobora- 
of the first accounts sent out of the 
maryelous richness of the new placer dig- 
gings in the Yukon and Klondyke regions, | 
the organization of the district is being 
completed. | 

Two years ago the Department of the In- 
terior dispatched a force of twenty mounted 
police to Fort Cudahy, on the Canadian side 
of the Alaska frontier. The officer in com- 
mand, Inspector Constantine, established 
two posts, one at Fort Cudahy and one at 
Forty-Mile Creek, and proceeded to admin- 
ister laws and collect revenues for the Cus- 
toms Department. He collected about $15,- 
000 the first year. } 

Encouraged by the prospects of revenue, 
the Government, in 1895, appointed D. W. 
etc a former-member of Parliament for 
| Alberta, to the position of Customs Officer 
|for the district, and his returns, recently 
|received, swelled the total collections to 
about $35,000. 

This work of organization was first sug- 
gested to the Government by the North 
American Trading and Transportation Com- 
pany, which was anxious that the British 
territory should be administered so as to 
guarantee the safety of its interests, It 
was not undertaken by the Dominion au- 
thorities, however, until the surveying par- 
ties then in the field had, with more or lesg 
difficulty, located the 14ist meridian of west 
longitude, which forms the boundary be- 
‘tween Alaska and the Canadian Northwest 
Territory from Mount St. Hlias to the shores 
of the Arctic. : : Pas 
" ‘When this had been accomplished and. 


lthe section of police posts began, grum-. 
blings from Seattle and-other American 
coast newspapers reached -the. ears of the 
|Goyernment. here. It was boldly charged 
that the Canadians were. grabbing territory: 
in Alaska that did not belong to them. 
William: Ogilvie, chief of the Canadiam 
International Boundary Survey, set all’ 
| doubts at rest as regards the Canadian posts 
by reporting that the observations of the 
Canadian and American parties as to the 
boundary differed only a few feet—six feet 
at Forty-mile and the same at Cudahy.; 
| Since then nothing has been heard of the 
alleged grab. 
Ogilvie stayed in the country last winter 
| and busied himself in staking off claims 
| for miners in the newly-discovered placer 
grounds, the latter being well im Canadiam: 
| territory, and the rxvers and creeks flowing; 
jinto the Yukon from the east, namely, Boe 
|nanza, Boulder, BI Dorado, Carmacte, 
| Klondyke and Stuart. uf 
| “Of-the mounted police: who formed Con- 
stantine’s first detachment not one’ re-en- 
Jisted ‘upon the -expiration of his. term, so 
‘that an entirely new Yorce had to be sent up 
this spring: It could not be expected that 
nien .would continue to work for the Gov- 
lernment at $1 a day when wages all around 
them Were. $10 to $15. i : : 
_ Five ‘of the returned policemen-are re- 
‘ported ‘to have brought back $200,000 as the 
| result of their work in their spare hours. 
_ Constantine’s last report, which has just 
\been received, says that he is building a 
‘third post at the mouth of the Klondyke, 
\which flows into the Yukon onthe east 
labout thirty-five miles. southeast of Forty~ 
Mile. He asked for a largeNeferce. In 
this his suggestion. has been anticipated, as 
well as in the appointment of a Gold Com~ 
lissioner, while a Pacific Coast firm'is be- 
Negotiated with for the supply of a 
im launch to ply as police boat betweeu 
‘Forty-Mile and Cudahy. 
sg erdered to return to Ottawa 
ead, he determined to re~ 
y end forward a full re- 
“from Dawson City 


| ters the Klondyke. 
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it would be February before I reached Ot- 
tawa, and during the thirty-seven or forty 
days of this time I would be exposed to much 
jcold- and hardship arid some hazard from 
storms. The journey has been made and 
I would not hesitate to undertake it were 
things more reasonable here and dog food 


equip us with transpert and outfit, which 
/sum, I think, I can cxpend more in the in-~ 
'terest of the country by remaining here and 
/making a survey of the Klondyke—a mis- 
pronunciation of the Indian words or words 
‘Throndak’ or ‘Duick,’ which means plenty 
of. fish, from the fact that it is a famout sal- 
mon stream. i 
Klondyke joins the Yukon from the easta 
few miles above the site of Fort Reliance, 
about fifty amiles.above here, The discov- 
ery of gold in the branches of this stream, I 
believe, was due to. the reports of Indians. 
A white man named.J..A. Carmack, who 
‘worked with me in 1887, was the first to take 
advantage of the rumor and locate a claim 
in the first branch, which was named by 


jthe miners Bonanza creek. 


‘‘Carmack reached his claim in August. 


|He had ‘to cut,some logs in order to geta 


few-pounds of. provisions to enable him to 
begin work on his claim. Hereturned with 
a few weeks’ provisions for himself, wife 


and brother-in-law, in the latter part of Au- 


gust, and immediately set about working 
his claim. 

“The gravel he had to carry in a box on 
his back from thirty to one hundred feet. 
Notwithstanding this, three men working 


| very irregularly, washed out $14,200 in eight 
days, and Carmack asserts that if he had’ 


had proper facilities he could have washed 


| out the gold in two days. 


“A branch of Bonanza creek called Bi 
Dorado has developed magnificently. An- 
other branch, Tilly creek, has been worked 
with profit. There are about 170 claims 
Staked out in the main creek and the 
branches are good for as many more, aggres) 


'|gating some 350 claims, some of which will. 
\|require over a thousand men to work props 


erly. 

“A few miles further up, Bear creek en< 
It has been prospected 
and claims located. About twelve mileg 


{above the mouth of Bear creek:Gold Bots 


tom creek joins Klondyke. Inia branch, 
called Hunker creck very rich ground hag 
been found. 

“On Gold Bottom creek and its branches 
there will probably be two or three hun 
‘dred claims. The Indians have reached an« 
other creek much further up, which. they 
call ‘Too Much Gold’ creek, in: which the 
gold is so plentiful, the miners say, ‘that 
you have to mix gravel with it to sluice 
it.’ Upto date nothing definite has been 
heerd from this creek. 

“from all this we may think that we have 
here a district which will give one thousand 
‘claims of 400 feet in length each. Now, 
jone thousand such claims will’ require at 
‘least 3,000 men to work them properly, and 
jas wages are from $8. to $10 per'day, we 
have every reason to assume that this pare 
ticular. territory will in a year or two con« 
tain ten thousand souls at least, for the 
news has gone out ‘to the Hast, and an’ uns 
precedented influx is anticipated next 
|spring. , 

“And this {s not all, for a large ¢reek 
‘ealled Indian creek joins the’ Yukon about 
midway between Klondyke and Stuart rive 
ers, All along this creek good pay dirt may 
ibe found. All that stood in the way of 
working it heretofore has been the scarcity 
of {provisions and the difficulty of getting 
lthem up there. Indian creek is quite a 
‘stream, and it is probable it will yield five 
or six hundred claims, : 


“Starting from here, Say, December ist, 


plenty, but it would talke at least $1,000 to: 


“wurt 
branches - 


prompege ha n done this summer and © 


good indications found, put the want ot 
provisions prevented development. Gold 
thas been found in several of the streams | 
Joining Pelly river and also along the 
Yootaliqu. In the line of these finds fur- 
lther south are the CGasair- gold fields, in 
British Columbia, so the presumption is 
that we have in our territory along the 
‘easterly branches of the Yukon a gold-bear- 
ing belt of indefinite width and upward 
of 300 miles long, exclusive of the British 
'Columbia part of it. 

“Quartz of a good quality is reported in 
the hills around Bonanza creek, but of this 
I will be able to speak more fully after 
my proposed survey. It is pretty certain 
from information I have obtained from 
prospectors that all, or nearly all. of the 
northerly branch of White river is «1 our 
side of the line, and copper is found on it. 
J bave seen a specimen of silver ore said 
to have been picked up in a creek flowing 
into Bennett lake, about. fourteen, miles 
| from its mouth, “3 
«when it was fairly established that Bo- 
nanza creek was rich in goldsthere was 


a rush to Forty-Mile. The town was al- | 
‘most deserted. Men who had been in a 
(¢hronic state of drunkenness for weeks 

were pressed into boats as ballast and taken 

‘up to stake outaclaim. Claims were staked 

for men who were not in the country at the 

| time.’’ 


WHAT EXPERTS SAY. 


WASHINGTON, July 21.—A surveying 
party of the Geological Survey went into 
the Yukon gold fields last year. <A pre- 
liminary report of their exploration is now 
available. At the head of the expedition | 
was J. Edward Spurry, a leading authority 
on gold mining. His report is as follows: ! 


Our party crossed to the head waters of the 
Yukon by the Chilcoot pass, and proceeded 
| by boat down the Yukon to Forty-Mile creek. 
All of the known placer deposits were ex-} 
amined, and the origin of the gold in them was | 
| traced to veins cf quartz along the head waters 
| of the various streams entering the Yukon. 
Sufficient data was secYred to establish the 
| presence of a gold belt 500 miles in length in 
Alaska, whicb enters the Territory near the 
mouth of Forty-Mile creek and extends west- 
ward across the Yukon valley to the lower 
ramparts. Its further extent is unknown. It 
is the opinion of the geologist in charge of the 
expedition that it is entirely practicable to 
prosecute quartz mining throughout the year 
in this region. He discovered along the river 
large areas of rocks containing hard bitumin- 
ous coal. Running in a direction a little west 
of northwest through the territory examined 
‘{s a broad, continuous belt of highly altered 
lrocks. To the east this belt is known to be 
‘continuous for 100 miles or more in British 
‘territory. The rocks constituting this belt 
are mostly crystalline schists associated with 
marbles and sheared quartzites, indicating 
sedimentary origin for a large part of the 
'series. These altered sedimentary rocks have 
‘been shattcred by volcanic action. 
Throughout these altered rocks there were 
found veins of quartz often carrying pyrites 
and gold. Many of the veins have been cut, } 
sheared and torn into fragments by the force 
that has transformed sedimentary rocks into 
crystalline schist, but there are others contain- 
ing gold, silver and copper that have not been 
| badly broken. 


These more continuous ore-bearing zones 
have not the character of ordinary quartz} 
veins, although they contain much silica, In- 
etead of the usual white quartz veins the ore 
occurs tn sheared and altered zones of rock 
and gradually runs out on both sides. So far 
as is known these continuous zones of ore are 
of relatively low grade. Concerning the veins 
of white quartz first mentioned, it is certain 
that most of them which contain gold carry 
it only in small quautities, and yet some few 
are known to be very rich in places, and it is 
extremely probable that there are many in 
which the whole of the ore is of comparatively 
high grade. 

The general character of the rocks and of the 
ore deposits is. extremely like that of gold-» 
bearing formations along the southern coast 
of Alaska in which the Treadwell and other 
mines are situated, and it is probable that the 
richness of the Yukon rocks is approximately 
equal to that of the coast belt. It may be 
added that the resources of the coast belt 


; een carrying away the gold from the metal- 


iferous belt for a very long period, so that | 
ticles of the precious metal are found in} 


early all parts of the Territory. 
t is only in the immediate vicinity of the 


old-bearing belt, however, that the particles 


pay working under present conditions. Where ; 


[ f gold are large and plentiful: enough to re- 


? stream heads in the gold belt the richest’ 
diggings are likely to be near its extreme up-/ 
is t 


‘part. This upper part of the current is 
'so swift that the lighter material and the 
finer gold are carried away, leaving in maby 
places a rich deposit of coarse gold, overlaid 
|/by coarse gravel, the pebbles being so large 
‘as to hinder rapid transportation by water. 
it is under such conditions that the dig- 
'gings which are now being worked are found, 
‘with some unimportant exceptions. The rich 
gulches of the Forty-mile district and of the 
Birch Creck district, as well as other fields 
of less importance, all head in the gold-bear- 
ing formation. A short distance below the 
heads of these guiches the stream valley 
‘broadens and the gravels contain finer gold 
‘more widely distributed. 
- Along certain parts of the stream this fine 
gold is concentrated by favorable currents 
and is often profitably washed, this kind of 
| deposit coming under the head of bar dig- 
‘| gings. Gold in these more extensive gravels 
-|is often present in sufficient quantity to en- 


courage the hcpe of successful extraction at 
some future time when work can be done more 
cheaply and with suitable machinery. The 
extent of these gravels which are of possible 
/value is very great. 


MAY HAVE TO PAY DUTY. 


» VICTORIA (B. C.), July 21.—John Piercy, 
lof Victoria has made a novel proposition to 
‘the Dominion Government. He has offered 
to pay $50,000 a year for five or ten years for 
‘the privilege of collecting duty on goods go-, 
‘ing into the Canadian section of the Yukon 
country. No difficulty was expericnced in 
getting the necessary money to finance the 
aa guaranteed. Piercy telegraphed 
this proposition to the Toronto authorities, 
5 re as yet has received noanswer. Itisnot 

likely to be accepted, but may be the means 
“of having customs officials sent up there to 


‘collect duty on American goods that at pres- 
fer are being taken in free, ; 


i RIVER NOT RICH. 
_ WASHINGTON, July 21.—Dr. William H. 
all, one of the curators of the National | 

Museum, is familiar with the region of 
sountry in which the Klondyke gold fields 
re located, through having been on several 

‘geological expeditions to the region in Alas- 

Ka forming the gold district. 

- “The yellow metal is not found in paying 

‘quantities in the main river, but in the 

‘small streams which cut through the moun- 

; ins on either side. These practically wash 

out the gold. The mud and mineral mat-* 
"is carried into the main river, while thes 


‘gold is left on the rough bottoms of these 
Bit @ streams. In most cases the gold lies 
at the bottom of thick gravel deposits. | 
_ “The gold is covered by frozen gravel in 
the Winter. During the summer, until the 
snow is all melted, the surface is covered 

muddy torrents. When the snow is 

ted and the springs begin to freeze the 
‘streams dry up, At the approach of win- 
‘ter, in order to get at the gold, the miners 
‘ 1 it necessary to dig into the gravel for- 


“Formerly they stripped the gravel off, 

itil they came to the gold. Now they 
shaft to the bottom of the gravel and 

along underneath the gold-bearing 

llaye The way in which this is done is in- 
ting, as it has to be carried on in cold 
weather, when everything is frozen. The 
ers build fires over the area where they 

wish to work, and keep these lighted over, 
h rritory for the space of twenty-four! 


3. t the expiration of this period 
Travel will be melted and softened to a 
h of perhaps six inches. This is then’ 
off and other fires are built until the 
sald-bearing layer is reached. W 


remove the 
their transportation up the Yukon. 


n distri 
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will shortly put into effect a plan which will 


solve the vexatious problem of shortage of 
supplies in the Klondyke and other mining 
camps in the Yukon territory, 

In 1896 P. I. Packard of Portland, Or., who 
is interested in the company, went to the 
Yukon district to locate a route from the 
coast to Teslin lake, the head of the naviga- 
ble waters of the Yukon, upon which a rail-) 
way could be built. With the aid of the In- 
dians he located the pass leading direct 
from Taku inlet on the Alaska coast to Tes- 
lin lake. This pass, he learned, was then 
known only to five white men. In October) 
of last year he returned and made his re- 
port to the company, and immediately it) 
applied for charters in West Virginia, Brit-) 
ish Columbia and Canada, all of which were, 
granted last spring. As an encouragement 
to the enterprise, British Columbia gave the 
company a grant of 5,120 acres of land to 
the mile of railway to be built. In all 650,- 
000 acres. 

In an interview to-night Mr. Packard, 
who is here completing arrangements for 
the beginning of operations, said that the 
road will be a great boon to miners, as it 
will reduce the cost of their supplies and 
present dangerous delays to 
The 
road will be 150 miles long and will con-) 
nect at Taku inlet with steamers from San} 
Francisco and Puget sound points. 


SEE Se 4 


The road and its connecting steamers, Mr. | 
Packard said, will Jand the miners and 
their supplies at Klondyke in five days from 
Taku inlet or Juneau. The connecting 
steamers will winter at Teslin lake. When 
the ice breaks in the spring they will go) 
down the river and return to the lake in 30 
days’ less time than a steamer from St, 


Michaels island can reach Dawson city. 


| 
| 
THE CANADIAN. VIEW. 


OTTAWA, July 21.—The Alaska boundary | 
question haying jumped into so much prom- 
inence recently, an ‘‘Eixaminer’’ correspond- 
ent to-day made inquiries as to the present 


astatus of the negotiations. It was ascer- 


tained from reliable authorities that the) 


position of affairs is as follows: 

The decision of the joint convention re- 
lating to the Mount St. Elias line is held to 
be scientifically exact and must be properly 
disputed. An amendment to the conven-| 
tion by the United States Senate would be 
regarded as somewhat equivalent to the re- 
jection of a treaty. The Governments of 
Canada and Great Britain have been in| 
communication on the subject and Canada 
has been unable to take any other position 


than that the conclusions reached by the 
convention should be respected, and that 
any departure from them would not be sat- 


}isfactory to Canada. 


As regards the coast line, it is admitted 
the claim of the United States to some of the 
valuable islands off the mainland leaves | 
the matter open for discussion and settle- | 
ment. Canada desires a final settlement, 
and if there is any responsibility for delay | 
it cannot be charged to Canada, which has | 
for twenty-two years been urging the United | 


States to take the necessary joint measures 


to complete the delimitation of the fron- 
tier. Another authority says that the new 


|gold fields, respecting which so much ex- 


citement is reported, is entirely within Can- 
adian territory and mixing them.up with 
the frontier question can only be pure mis- 
apprehension. 

The press throughout Canada is ener- 
getically calling on the Government to 
promptly devise some means by which the 
enormous gold deposits on the Canadian 
side of the line may be preserved mainly 
for Canadians and not taken out of the coun- 
try by citizens of the United States. 

Rumor was current in official circles to- 
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' ver, but has spent about. half the time 


has been towing on the Skagit. Her own- 


J. L. Schultz, all of Mount Vernon. Capt, 


Congress he hes remained in Washington 
the interest of the citrus fruit growers. 


AN ORIGINAL PLAN, 


Benttle & International Railroad 
Employes Organize 2» Com- 
pany. 


The most vigorous plan of the many pro- | 
posed for the gleaning of wealth from the | 


mines of the Yukon and the men who will 


flock to them will be carried out by an or~ | 
ganization of twenty employes of the Se- | 


attle & International railroad. 

The twenty have combined, each depos- 
iting $600 in a common fund. Robert Moran 
has agreed to build for $5,000 in ninety 


days a steel compartment boat, sixty feet | 
to be 


in length by twelve feet beam, 
launched in six inches of water. He has 
guaranteed that the boat will be in such 


shape that the twenty men in the com- | 


pany can easily put the parts together on 
Lake Linderman. 

The boiler will have a pressure of - 250 
pounds to the square inch and the en- 
gines will be forty horse-power. A speed 


of ten miles per hour is guaranteed. The | 


eargo capacity will be twenty tons. 


The twenty railroad men will pack the | 


steamer across the summit and will set it 


up on the Upper Yukon. Ten men will stay | 
by the steamer, doing a transportation | 


business and ten will go prospecting, A 
saw mill will also be carried in, and the 
boat is so arranged that it can be beached 
and will furnish power to operate the 
faw mill. The company will go prepared 
to do ten years’ business. P 

This plan was original with C. J. Doo- 
little, an engineer of the Seattle & Inter- 


| 


national overland on the run to Sumas. | 


Ameng others interested are Samuel Mc- 


Gaffey, a conductor; Joseph Clark, con- | 


ductor; George Peak, engineer; Jack Ha- 
gerton, conductor; Harry Phillips, 
general superintendent’s 
James Hoyt, engineer; John Monahan, 
fireman; George Berry, brakesman, and 
Nick Younger, engineer. All are em- 
ployes of the Seattle & International, 


ANOTHER SOUND STEAMER, 


The Monte Cristo to Be Sent to the 
Yukon. 

Steamer Monte Cristo will probably he 
on the Yukon river in a few weeks, Wil-| 
liam E, Harbert, of Mount Vernon, is in 
the city making arrangements to send 
the steamer to St. Michaels at once, 

The Monte? Cristo is one of the staunch-) 
est and best built. river boats on the 
Sound. She was built for the Skagit) 


on the Snohomish. The past year she | 


ers are W. HE. Harbert, ©. S. Moody and 


George Hill, the well-known navigator, 
was the master of the Monte Cristo until 
he left for the Yukon a few weeks ago io | 
assume the command of a new boat. His 
Surprise on seeing the trim little steamer 
on the Yukon will doubtless cause him to 
think he is dreaming, for three weeks 
ago the idea that the Monte Cristo would 
leave her native waters for the distant 
Yukon would have been considered very 


the | 
stenographer; | 


unlikely, 
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Have in His Outfit —Fur- 
: _hished Here. : ¢ / 


“All sorts of advice and information is, 
heard at every hand upon the subject of 
an outfit for the prospector headed for the | 
Yukon. While the miners and prospectors | 
Who have been to Alaska invariably ad- 
‘Vise intending gold hunters to take an out- 
fit weighing from 1,500 pounds to a ton and 
a balf, it is a fact that very few ‘of those 
|| who are going and those who have already 
» departed have taken anywhere near the 
4) amount advised. What the result of this 
failure to follow the advice of those who 
have had experience on the Yukon will be 
cannot be known until next spring, when 
the icy fetters of the frozen Arctic region 
release the prisoners of the winter and 
Sive their stories to the world. Three very 
00d reasons are found for the new pros- 
) pPectors equipping as they do: First, the 
| merchants of Seattle, who have taken a 
hearty and painstaking interest in the 
prospectors’ task of collecting suitable out- 
fits, have advised them that the published 
estimates are too large for their needs; 
} second, the outfit is expensive to transport 
over the pass, and practically impossible 
} to personally pack over before winter 
closes navigation, unless it is cut down in 
weight and bulk to the very lowest point; 
third, the expense of the outfit. Many of 
those who are starting now are doing so 
with an entire capital of not over $300, 
whereas the returning miners advise a 
man not to think of going with less than 
a capital of $500 to $750 or even $1,000.. How- 
“ever, conditions of transportation and sup- 
ply are changing almost daily, and the 
new Yukoners are relying on improved 
facilities which the old ones knew nothing 
i feb Besides this, many of them are prac- 
tical miners themselves, having had years 
of experience in the vatious mining re- 
| gions of the West. They claim to know 
“something of thein needs themselves, and 
they probably do. 

| The outfits which the twenty citizens of 
Mount Vernon purchased in Seattle yester- 
day, after many interviews with recent 
-Yulkon miners and much advice from other 
“reliable sources, are probably good models 
for intending Clondyke voyagers to follow. 
The twenty men first divided themselves 
into five parties of four men each, intend- 


“ing to have a boat for each party, as well | 


as a tent and various smaller articles. The 
main items of their outfits are as follows, 
the items, when not otherwise mentioned, 
being for one man: 

Groceries, 

acon, POUNAS .....0.0.- 
Flour, pounds 


Roljed oats, pounds ..,.... 
Beans, pounds 
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Coffee, pounds. ,........... Guigapian sie classi sink 
PRET PIOUS. chek ecleccceccesicesas Satan rae 
Dried potatoes, pounds..... aibiel Patiwaisie nee ee 

ried onions, pounds ........ SASS ASO CEO CMe 
RE PPOUNGS vec ccb es seks U5 

epper, pounds ..... i i 
Dried fruits, pounds .... 15 
Baking powder, pounds 8, 
Soda, pounds ....... BER El Sciarsislain bain ks 6 2 
Wvaporated vinegar, pounds y, 
Compressed soup, ounces........ Rae atatsts Fekva P) 
Soap, cakes ........ A Mogemecene mnie 
PREREBE CANS Lo seco sec ese'ccccees Sebeican & 
Matches (for four men), tins..........60. 1 

Hardware. 

Stove for four men. 

Gold pan for cacn. 

Set granite buckets. 

Large bucket. 

Knife, fork, spoon, cup and plate. 

Frying pan. 

Coifee and tea pot, 

Scythe stone. 2 


Two picks and one shovel, 
One whipsaw. 
Pack strap. 
Two axes for four men and one extra 
handle. 
Six 8-inch files and two taper files for 
. party. 


Drawing knife. brace and bits, jack 


plane and hammer, for party. 

200 feet %-inch rope, 
& pounds of pitch and five pounds of 
oakum for four men, 

Nails, five pounds each of 6, 8, 10 and 12- 
‘pemny, for four men 


H 
H 
| temptation to try it again. Mr. Body is 


—eerpaprerarery ease ana 
“Clothing, Bie, |)” 
Tent, 10x12 feet, for four, 9. |” 
Canvas for wrapping, ~*~ 
Two yh blankets ‘to each boat. : 
6 yards mosquita netting fo; ¢] 
8 suits heavy underweare bis vihipar i 
1 heavy mackinaw coat, 

2 pairs heavy mackinan pants, ~ 

1 heavy rubber.lined coat, 

1 dozen heavy woo! socks, ° 

1% dozen heavy weol’mitts, 

: ee ee 

2 pairs heavy snagproof ru oots, 
2 pairs shoes. if DERe Raat 
4 pairs blankets (for two men). 

4 towels. 

2 pairs overalls. 

1 suit oil clothing. 


Besides these things each men procured 
a small assortment of medicines, and each 


mer clothing. 
The above outfit cost in round figures 
as follows: 
GroGeries) vesdenec ieee 
Clothing ..... Ve libe tele slow valde wibielediatee oh cae 
Hardware joes) cesvesss 


tees eeseeenvesearesd 40 00 
50 00 
50 00 


DORAN coi <loe: Neipie ofalcicle w erolenle suled saiten te edad) 
Fare to Dyea and incidentals brought 
the expense of these twenty Mount Ver- 
non prospectors up to about $175 


SFO O eee were rene: 


each. 
They believe that they are very well sup- 


piied for a year’s stay in the land of the | 


midnight sun. 

In addition to the thirteen names pub- 
lished in Tuesday’s Post-Intelligencer, the 
Great Northern brought down from Mount 
Vernon to join the party, Messrs. H. Cy 
Frizelle, Ed Erwin, Key Pittman, F. H. 


Stackpole, W. A, Rogers, Owen Fulk and 


A. Matthews. 
EVERETT MEN READY TO GO. 


Half a Dozen People to Enter by Way 
of Dyea. 


Special Dispatch to the Post-Intelligencer. | 


EVERETT, July 22.—Parties are get- 
ting ready to go to the Clondyke. Billy 
Emerson has engaged passage on the 
Islander. His invoice for his outfit is 
something like a pocket encyclopedia. 
He has been in Alaska before and under- 
stands the requirements. A. H. Griffin, 
ex-alderman and proprietor of the Model 
restaurant, will ship on the Mexico, With 
him goes Robert Lee, one of the pro- 
prietors of the Tremont house, an ex- 
perienced miner and prospector. City 
| Councilman Kellogg, engineer at the nail 


works, is going. So is Dan McNeal, who 


| has been through the hardships of the 
but can’t withstand the | 


{ 


Yukon before, 


also preparing to leave. C. A. Creese will 
leave here next Monday, together with J. 


| W. Forner and Forbes McRea. They will 

| take a thousand pounds each, with lum- 

' ber to make their boats and six pack 
horses. Their friends in Seattle say they 
have one of the best outfits that has gone 
out of there, They will go on the Island- 
er, reaching Dyea August 1, and from 
there it will take thirty days to reach 
their destination. 

J. J. Maney was in town today from As- 
toria and says he will try to go to Alaska 
this fall. Mr. O’Bar is getting ready to” 
leave this month. 


CLEVELAND TOST.MICHAELS 


Another Steamer Chartered for the 
Route—Will Leave Here 
August 5. 

So great has the press of travel been 
found on the route to St. Michaels that 
the North American Transportation and 
Trading Company has chartered the 
steamship Cleveland, of the Kruse & 
Madison line, to make the voyage, leav- 
ing here August 5. The Cleveland is the 
steamer which went on the Seattle-San 
Francisco route several weeks ago in op- 
position to the Pacific Coast Steamship 
Company. 


is provided with several changes of sum- 
} 
| 
al 
i 


= will leave as soon as possible, Shane and 


| 


important and the most lucrative in the 


Bp» 


eitement over the gold fields, but | 
the other hand it seems to be on the 
erease, More especially is this so in Old | 
‘own, where a “hot time was had last 
ight,” the occasion being the arrival of 
“Ike the Diver,” who came down on the : | 
_ Excelsior to San Francisco and then trav- > 
‘eled by rail to Tacoma. Before going to. 4 

the Yukon, Ike was a longshoreman, 80 
his return last night was celebrated by his 
coveys in true longshore style. Ike did 
the proper thing, which fhade him all the 
more popular with his associates. An im- 
promptu reception was held in an Oid 2 
Town grogshop, at which Ike was the 
guest of honor and the most envied man in 
the world. Hivery word that fell from his 
lips Was devoured as eagerly as if they 
had been nuggets. One longshoreman | 
made a ‘business stroke by collecting a toll . 
ef 10 cents for a look at the man from the | 
Clondyke. There will be hot times in Old 
Town for many moons, as Ike has de- 
clared that he is going to have a good 
time with his money. 4 

Many expressions of commendation are 
being heard at the enterprise of the Post- 
Intelligencer in giving so much valuable 
information and pwhlishing such a quan- 
tity of authentic news of the strike. The 
publie’s appreciation of this enterprise is 
expressed in the advanced sales of the 
paper throughout the city, The experi- 
ment with the carrier pigeons will be 
watched with almost as much interest in 
Tacoma as in Seattle, the people, in their 
anxiety to get authentic news from. the 
land of gold, forgetting all. about the 
rivalry between the two towns. : 

Already more than twenty .people have 
secured passage on the Al-Ki, which sails 
August 2, and many more are endeavor- 
|ing to secure berths. City Agent. Thom- 
son, of the Canadian Pacific railway, has 
been besieged with people: who desire to 
take passage on the Islander, which leaves 
soon. A number had to be refused, as the 
big steamer’s accommodations are already 
taxed to the limit. When they find there 
is no more room on the Islander or Al-Ki, 
a rush is made on the Northern Pacific 
Officials to find whether they intend to 
place the City of Seattle on the run. Out- | 
fitters are kept busy supplying prospectors | 
and answering questions of the hundreds | 
who are hunting up data on the trip. 

Among those who have already en- 
gaged passage on the AI-Ki are R. E. 
McKenzie, G. Swanson, B. P. Smith, oO, 
Crawford, C. H. Blanchard, Luke Mc- | 
Grath, J. Lawrence, R. Lawrence, F. | 
Morris, L. C. Stein, Ed Funk, H. Me- 
Landers, W. L. Sampson, W. R. Knoell, 
Peter Tuey, Walter Dobbs, John Mason, 
A. A. Bass, H. M. Romnes, S. M. Ellin- 
ger, George Anderson, H. Larsen, 8. O. 
Dastrum and W. W. Wingard. 

It has also been announced that Messrs, 
Sullivan, Frink, Dennis, Sprague, Shane, 
Pentecost, Miller, Stine and Morris, em- 
ployes of the Tacoma Railways Company, 


Morris being grubstaked by a number of 
other railroad employes who cannot leave. | 

Several parties are being grubstaked by | 
Such well known citizens as F. H. Chand: / 
ler, John Holgate, Coroner Hoska and’ H. | 
S. Emerson. : d | 

Now that the strike has actually oc 
curred and the news sent out. all over. 
the civilized world, Tacoma business men | 
and capitalists are kicking themselves, so 
to speak, that they have not in the past 
started a line of steamers from this city 
to Alaska much after the style of the | 
Northern Pacific Steamship Company, 
They ‘have allowed Seattle to steal a | 
march on them and secure the Alaska | 
business, which promises to be the most | 


history of the Northwest.. With a hope | 


getting Some of this trade, several | 


EK, 


hb 0 tons of 
Ilo mine, f 
from the same 
10 gold from. the 
ays, speaking of tha 


| “The ‘fae at the new gold fields are 
2,000 miles from St. Michaels, and that the 
difficulties of transportation are innumer- 
able can not be too forcibly impressed on 
intending’ prospectors. ‘The newspapers 
would be responsible for the loss of many 
lives and a great deal of suffering and 
(| hardship, if they did not strongly advise 
' the public that the river Yukon, now that 
the mountain torrents have ceased running, 
is very low, and much of the 5,000 tons of 
|, Supplies now awaiting transportation can- 
not possibly be conveyed to the destination 
for some time.’’ “ 


Messrs, Sloss, of the Alaska Commercial 
Company, are equally frank, One of the 
firm said: ' 


“What we most fear is that the excite- 
ment will cause many people to rush north- 
ward without properly considering how 
they are to live through the winter after 
they get there. We have now about 5,000 
tons of provisions on the Yukon, and are 
sending as large additional quantities as 
possible, but we are not able to say wheth- 
er the supply will be equal to the demand, 
nor when the supplies will reach their des- 
tination, with any certainty. ‘The stern- 
wheel steamer with which the Excelsior 
will connect will be the last this season. 
It will reach Dawson with a barge in tow 
about September 1, and must immediately 
return, as the river usually freezes* over 
early in October, It is for this reason prin- 
eipally that we have declined to carry 
more than the usual complement of pas- 
sengers on the Excelsior this trip. We 

| could easily have constructed accommoda- 
tions for another hundred, but preferred 
to utilize the space for supplies to feed 
those already there and on the way.” 


THE ELDER ,TO BE CROWDED. 
Accommodations Half Sold) Out in 
One Afternoon. 
PORTLAND, July 22.—The announce- 
ment today that the George W. Elder 


would sail from this port July 30 direct. for | 


Alaska, caused a rush to the office of the 

Pacific Coast Steamship Company, and be- 

fore the office closed one-half of the ac- 

commodations had been sold and a large 
| amount of freight space disposed of. 'The 
Elder can carry 200 cabin passengers and 
about 300 steerage, while her freight carry- 
ing capacity is 1,400 tons. Of these berths 
| 100 cabins are allotted to Portland for sale, 
| and one-half the number of steerage. The 
| balance are reserved for sale in San 
Francisco. 

Orders for miners’ supplies have been 


ing the past few days. 
goods house of this city has had a force of 
seventy-five men and twenty-five girls 
at work night and day for five 
days on rush orders. A bag com- 
pany is also hard at work on an order 
for 1,600 canvas bags, to be made especially 
for the carrying of provisions and cloth- 
ing. They are also shipping a large num- 
ber of tents. The woolen mills at Salem, 
Oregon City and Albany have all increased 
their forces to mect the demand for heavy 
woolen goods. 


SPOKANE MINERS WAKE UP. 


Patsy Clark and Others Form a Syn- 
r dicate for the Clondyke. 
Special Dispatch to the Post-Intelligencer. 
SPOKANB, July 23.—The Clondyke fever 
has struck this city, and tonight the new 
mining district is almost the sole topic of 
conversation. Local mining men placed 
no credit in the reports when they first 
came, but as time passed and letters were 
_received here and news from other cities 
. came confirming the fabulous reports, they 
began to get interested. 
Today - Clark, J. A. Finch and 
. her wealthy mining men, 
ic 1d decided to send 
men to that camp 


coming into this city by the hundred dur- } 
A wholesale dry | 


| and the finest leather. 


‘dustry Gan Be Developed. 
Ba “ie 


Comparing Cdénditions With/ Those in 
_ Lopland—Gold Finds Dwarfed 
aA - # 


Into Irsignificance, 


hie 


When Dr. Sheldon Jackson, general 
agent of the bureau of education fer Alas- 
ka, returns to this country it is expect 
he will have some interesting information 
regarding the introducticn of reindeer into 
the most northern territory of the United 
States. He is now in Alaska, and his next | 


with interest. The development of is 
‘gold fields wil. make an immense demand 
fo. a beast of burden, and -the reindeer has 
been shown to be better adapted for such 
service in the cold territory than any other 
animal, besides giving food for the inhab- 
itents. 

Congress has appropriated $7,500 to be_ 
used in introducing reindeer in Alaska, and 
it is expected a large appropriation will be 
asked to continue the work. Reindeer are 
now being bred in Alaska, but Dr. Jackson — 
regards that method too slow as a means 
‘of getting a parent stock. He wants to 
have a station established, so that 2,000, or 
2,000 head can be purchased from Siberian 
herders and domesticated in Alaska. 

If the experiments prove successful Dr, 
Jackson anticipates that the value of rein~ 
deer in Alaska will reach a sum that will, 
rival the value of the gold fields. He finds 
that in. Norway and Sweden the northern 
provinces, known as Lapland, contain an | 
area of 14,000 square miles, in which there || 
are 322,568 head of reindeer. 
average of twenty-three reindeer to the |) 
square mile. Applying this ratio to the) 
400,000 square miles of arctic and subarctic | 
Alaska, and he regards the general char- 


acter of the country as warranting such a |) 


‘comparison, he calculates that Alaska is 
-eapable of sustaining 9,200,000 head of rein- 


deer, which at a valuation of $9 each (the a 


price in Sweden) will he worth $83,000,000. 


In Lapland there is an average of thirty- §& 
two head of reindeer to each person among 
Applying the same aver- 5 
6,200,000 head of rein- | 


reindeer Lapps. 
age to Alaska the 


deer will support a population of 287,500 I 


living like the Lapps in Lapland. 
Sa ae) Reindeer Steaks. 
Not only will the introduction of rein- 


famished Eskimos and for the gold miners, 


‘Desides giving them a means of transpor- | 


tation better than dogs, but reindeer steaks 
may become known as a great delicacy in 


all the markets of America. Lapland with jf 


400,000 reindeer supplies the grocery stores 


{of northern Hurope with smoked reindeer |} 
i hams at 10 cents a pound, smoked tongues E 
at 10 cents each, dried hides at 31-25) .t0 F. 


$1.75, tanned hides at $2 to $3 each and 


23,000 carcasses to 
Fresh relnteot ae is Fae 

at icacy. ussia exp 
Paronen. fos cae fe Germany. The 
Norwegian Preserving Company uses large 
‘quantities of it for canning. ut 
Supplying American Markets. 
Dr. Jackson argued that on the same 
| basis as the Lapps are doing business in 
| reindeer meat and hides Alaska with its 
capacity for 9,200,000 head of reindeer can 
supply the markets of America with 500,000 | 
‘carcasses of venison annually, together 
| with tons of delicious hams and t 


themselves. 


ckson will press this ma 
Be Koucrican people when he r 
‘Alaska, believing that an in 
from $83,000,000 to $100,0! 
up where none now e 


report from that region is being ewallaee | 
th 


This gives an || 


e $200 each, 


deer in Alaska provide food for the half- |p 


the butcher shops in |} 
addition to what is consumed by the Lapps }} 
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ee * Ne and Use, ; 
Some interesting statements relating to 
the gold region in Alaska and the reintleer 
experiment there are brought out in the 
annual statement of United States Com- 
missioner of Education Harris. It de- 
-geribes in detail the progress of the min- 
ing, the growth of Circle City, Dawson 
and the Klondike district, the two prin- 
| cipal routes by the way of St. Michael's 
‘and Chilkoot Pass. 
Touching the importance of extending 
{ihe introduction of reindeer into that 
territory, the report says the reindeer sta- 
tions ought to be able to furnish 500 rein- 
deer, trained to the harness, at once for 
the use of the miners on the Upper Yukon 
river. ; 
“Tt was my purpose,” the commissioner 
goes on, ‘“‘to detail three of the skilled 
herdsmen and thirty trained reindeer to 
the Yukon region the present summer.’’ 
If this arrangement is carried out, as in- 
structed, an important experiment will be 
tin progress during the coming year at the 
gold mines. The plan of the bureau has 
been to arrange a reindeer express, con- 
necting towns in line from Bering Strait 
to Kadiak Island. Superintendent of Rein- 
deer Stations Kjellmann last September 
proved the practicability of this by making 
a trial trip on this route. Two of his party 
“= were able to take the steamer at Katmai, 
sailing to Sitka in March. This arrange- 
“ment once completed, it will be possible for 
* business companies in San Francisco and 
other cities to hold communication with 


‘their whaling fleets during the winter 
north of the arctic circle. 

The influx cf miners into the Yukon has 
caused a demand for reindeer for freight- 
ing purposes. In the original plan for the 
purchase and distribution of reindeer vef- 
erence was had to securing a new food 
supply for the famishing eskimo of the 
Bering sea and the Arctic ocean region, 
but it is now found that the reindeer are 
as essential to white men as the Eskimos. 
The wonderful Yukon placer mines are 
situated twenty-five to one hundred miles 
trom the greater stream. Provisions 
brought from the south and landed on the 
banks of the river are with great difficulty 
transported to the mines on the tributary 
streams. Last winter mongrel dogs for 
transportation purposes cost from $100 to 
and freight charges from the |} 
river to the mountaizs range from 15 to 
20 cents per pound. The trained reindeer i 
make in a day two or three times the dis- 
tance covered by dog teams, and have the 
advantage that they can use elie abundant 
moss as food. : 

. There have been maintained in Alaska 


— twenty day schools, under the supervision 


of the Interior Department, with twenty- | 
three teachers, and an enrollment of 1,267 | 
pupils. A public school was opened at 
Circle City, in the Yukon mining district, 
ut the department’s agent, writing from 
it. Michael's, says he is afraid he will be 
orced to discontinue it because of the ex- 
dus of the city’s population into the re- 
jon nearer the recently discovered mines, - 
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Rush to the Pema rae 
All Parts» of 
Alaska, 
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WARNING FOR THOSE GOING 
: NORTH. | 


NO ABATEMENT IN. THE FEVER 
. + ABOUT THE NEW fe 
f PLACERS. 


Twenty Men in Berkeley Organize 
a Company and Will Go to 

| the Yukon to Dig for 

| the Yellow Metal. 


| Kach day adds something of interest 
| to the wonderful stories told of the new 
Fl Dorado.in the frozen wastes of the 
great Northwest. Yesterday saw the 
arrival: of six more miners from the 
| Klondyke district,. who, by dint of hard 
|) work and by many privations, have 
\earved out fortunes in a country ap- 
\pat ently destined to become the most 
famous in the world. 
| The names of these fortunate miners, 
together w ‘ith the amounts they brought 
from Dawson City, are as follows: 


calle 


|N. MD AC OLGA Acree are at's s pieisin) Hots nyu, aie $41,000 
"TY MOTUID a nctttdand Broek sladia sale stipuas eas OUO. 
(Ni: Mercer.......: eS CURE ie ora ee £0,960 | 
Jy Cazelats..¢..46.24. Sesigek bees ote fhe 20,400 
LCP Cy. Ae bers aoc ibe ies diate dunt ante Hay DUD 


J. Deroches 7,000 


Picotte is one of the pioneers of the 
Yukon country, and was among the first 
to entér the rich Klondyke region. The 
hardy frontiersman is accompanied by 
his son Frank, a six-year-old native of 
the land of the golden fleece. Picotte 
is one of the most successful of the 
ra eK who have recently startled the 

vOrld with the wonderful stories of a 
till more wonderful land. 

Put with the success of the past few 
rwwnths still fresh in his mind, Picotte 
does not: forget the years of hard work 
ané~privation- ‘that preceded the lucky | 
strike of last fall. It was in 1888 that 
Picotte first entéred the Yukon coun- 
try.» He’ locatéd* at ‘Firty-mile -créek, 
and met with only indifferent success. 
Jn the order named, he tried Davis and 
Miller creeks, making only enough to 

furnish him with the bare necessaries of 
life... Three years ago Picotte cpened a 
saloon at Forty-mile, and was dispen- 


‘I have done fairly 


Was among ‘the earliest there, and t : 
up a lain in El Dorado next to the 


: famous Lippy No. 17. Jim Hall is my 


rtmer and we have one of the best 
ims in the district. We bought two 

others and from them we have taken 
out so far between $48,000 and. $50,090. 
|My share has been one-half of that, so 
well for the few 
|months that I have been mining there. 
|’ “Our claim extends 500 feet, and we 
‘have mined only 180 feet of that dis- 
, tance. In that space we sunk four drift 
holes), twenty-four feet apart, and from; 


\ 
t 
{ 


this ispace have taken out an aver rage | 
| of $2000 to the square foot. Last winter 

“we Worked ten men and the highest pan 
we got was $255. 

“Our shafts are twenty-two feet deep, 
‘going through the black muck to gravel, 
three or four feet déep. Then we struck | 
|the hard pan or bedrock and in the | 
crevices of this we found our first rich | 
nay dirt. This formation is a sort of 

siate, cracked by the frost, and in the 
crevices are the richest deposits. This 
javeraged us $2000 to the square foot or 
| $3000 to the box length. If the relative 
‘richness of the claim holds out to the 
end of the claim it will yield us at least 


| $1,000,000.” ‘ 
Picotte doubts some of the stories — 


| told’ by: some of those Who have come | 


| out, especially as.to the amount of their 
“sacks.” 
“Berry,” he says, ‘brought out with | 
‘him. about~175.-or-180 pounds of gold 
dust, valued ‘at $20,000 to the hundred | 
pounds. Most of his wealth is in claims 
||}and they are very valuable, but he has 
not brought. with him the amount the 
|/papers say he has. .It is the same.way 
| with a great many others. They sim- 
ply. give the first figures that come into 
their minds, ‘to’ make: their success 
‘appear the greater, 
“These reports have a'bad effect on 
F the country. They cause a great many 
| people to imagine that all they have to 
\ do is to go up there.and pick up the gold. 
If they start out with this idea and go 
|| there unprovided for a long stay and 
i with less.than a year’s supply of. pro- 
visions they will find starvation staring 
| them in the face. When I left, on June, 
| 19th, there was‘a scarcity of provisions 
in the camp, and the arrival of. the 
| steamer was anxiously looked for.| 


|Money is needed for the purchase of 
fresh meat, and is good to have at all 
itimes, for there is no telling what de- 
imands may arise.” 
Picotte’s advice to any one intending 
|to go into that country is not to attempt 
thie trip without at least 2000 pounds of 
supplies. His estimate of what is re- 
quiréd is as follows: Five hundred 
pounds of flour, 150 pounds of bacon, 100 
pounds of sugar, 150 pounds of beans, 
100:pounds of dried fruit, 20 pounds each 
lof coffee and tea, 100 pounds of butter, 
| a case of condensed milk and such other 
staples or luxuries as possible. Not less 
j than three suits of woolen underwear | 
}should be taken along. Picotte says 
Ithat mittens and fur hoods and enats 
can be bought there cheaper than -else- 
where and better suited ‘to the Purpgees 
‘and climate. 
| “Tit is a good country,” said Picotte, 
“There are lots of creeks as yet.unpros- 
| pected: and lots of gold to be had; and 
it is all right is you gofully prepared for 
'the worst. The first year must be prac- 
‘tically lost, so the only show is for a} 
'man to buy some claim or go to work: 
ithe rate of wages will fall, and he will 
| be again bad off.. My advice, after nine 
; years’ experience, is for all to weigh the 
| ehanges: befgre » taking the risk.” 
x Eee 
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branches of. th Wek y are in 
one at Circle City anc nN 
Mile. The society © numbers 
| members. At first the requirement for 
| admission was “a residence of eight 
| years, but this has since been changed 
lio seven years, With’ the result that 
-the membership increased greatly dur- 
‘ing the past spring. 

Picotte will remain here for a.w eck. | 


| He intends to place his son witha fam- 
lily in San Jose where there are a num- 
\ber of children from Alaska. Picotte 
Jr. is a bright; manly little fellow, and 
finds constant wonder and amusement 
in the many strange sights of the city. 
Cc. G. Amecher, better known among 
his associates as ‘‘Cash’’ Amcher, is an- | 
other pioneer of the Yukon who is en-} 
| joying his first taste of civilization after 
nine years in the North. He has been 
\located at Forty Mile, Sixty Mile and 
Circle City, and it was from the latter 
place that he went to Klondyke. He 
struck that district’ in October, and 
| Hought claim’ 36° on Bonanza creek. It 
| was located so high up on the ridge that 
lt gid not pay, but he managed to sell it 
| 


} 


for what it © cost — $600. 
,; and La Roches then 
| until 
\a Vay” 
| did not pan out much better, 


January, ‘when they took 


so on 


March 20th they began on claim 30. Here | 


they met with greater success, $10 a pan 


being-the average. Four prospect holes |! 


Were sunk, and when they closed down 
for the season the result of their labors 
vas a stake of $28,000. The share of 
Anicher and his partner was.one-half of 
this, so with $7000 each they determined 
to come into the world again. 

Amcher was in Forty Mile during the 
famine of 1889, and was one of the party 
'! which started to St. Michael for relief, 
He has a very vivid recollection of that 
time and says he would not live through 
it again for all the gold in the Yukon 
country. 

‘T am honest in saying,’ remarked 
Deroches, ‘‘that I think the Klondyke 
|| district is the finest in the world, speak- 

ing, of course, from the standpoint of 
| dollars and cents. There are undeniably 

a great many obstacles to overcome, 
| and if a man be unaccustomed to hard- 

ship and danger, it is questionable if he 
|} would do well to go there. I have made 
,&@ careful examination of all the claims 

so far prospected in the Klondyke coun- 
try, and J find that they will average 
$2000 to the running foot,” 
The gold boom has resulted in: all 
) manner of wild and improbable stories 
eoncerning the amount of wealth 
brought down by the successful miners. 
Yesterday there was a story started on 
the water front to the effect that one 
T. J. Kelly had reached the eity with 
| gold dust to the value of $240,000. It 
seemed that Kelly started the story 
himself, and all day long he repeated it 
with such persistency that many gave 
it credence. Clarence Ber ry, who knows 
ithe young man well, says that such talk 
is the merest rubbish, and that young 
Kelly did not leave the diggings with 


more than $5000 ‘in gold dust in his pos- 
ession. 
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Amcher! 
prospected | 


in claim 20, El Dorado. This{ 
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- Among the arrivals from Alaska yes- 
terday was Dr. C. F. Dickenson of 
Kodiak island, which lies just at the 
‘heed of Cook’s inlet. 
-exritement all over 

|A‘aska is something 


the Territory of 
unprecedented, 


and that people are flocking to the Klon- }. 


dyke in a way that threatens to depopu- 

late many of the trading posts and coast 

towns. 
|} **When I left Kodiak, two weeks ago,” 
| said Dr. Dickenson, yesterday, ‘‘the peo- 
ple were leaving all that section of coun- 
iitry and flocking in the direction of the 
| Klondyke. In a way, the situation is 
| appalling, for many of the industries are 
Nleft practically without the means of 


somely at Cook’s Inlet have been de- 
serted, the owners rushing to the coun- 
‘try where gold is supposed to be had for 
| the picking up. 

_ “In my opinion, there are just as good 
‘placer diggings to be found at Cook's 
Iniet as in the Klondyke region. There 
is not a foot of ground in all that coun- 
try that does not contain gold in more 
‘or less appreciable quantities. The great 
trouble has been that people have not 
hed either the courage or opportunity, 
I do not know which, to thoroughly 
prespect the country. On Turnagain 
Arm, Cook’s inlet, the placer mines are 
paying handsomely, but the question 
of help isaserious matter. The pay now 
ofzered is $15 a day, and it is difficult to 
et men at that figure. In fact, I think 
that in another month the country will 
ibe practically deserted. There is room 
‘there for thousands of men, and there is 
certainly no better place in the world 
for a poor man. 

/ “TI know of: one mine on Resurrection 
creek that will yield over $100,000 dur- 
‘ting the season. There are also two 
‘other placer miners who will draw down 
‘at least $50,000 each, This merely shows 
‘the possibilities of the country. The 
lday is not far off when there will be 
just such another craze as has now 
seized the people who have heard of 
the rich Klondyke discovery.” 

Dr. Dickenson will be remembered 
‘particularly as the man who rendered 
such valiant service to the crew of the 
schooner White, wrecked off Kodiak 
island in the spring of 1895. He.is a Na- 
tive Son and formerly lived at Merced. 
The captain of the Bertha, on which 
Dr, Dickenson arrived, reports intens@ 
excitement among the people of Oona- 
Jlaska. Superintendent Baldwin of the 
North American Transportation Com- 
pany, who has been stationed at that 
place for two years, has tendered his 
resignation, and will leave immediately 
for the gold fields. Deputy United 
‘States Marshal Roslyn Handy has also 
‘asked to be relieved from duty in order 
‘that he may visit the Klondyke, 
| The Bertha brings the information 
that there are now already nearly 5000 
people at the new diggings. Those who 
got in late have gone further to the 
miorthwest of Dawson, and are now 
|hunting for good diggings, with every 
prospect of success. 

Captain 'C, Miner Goodall of the Pa- 
cific Coast Steamship Company left 
last night for Portland, to put the 
steamer George W. Elder into commis- 
sion. The vessel will sail from. Port- 
land about ‘August ist, going direct to 
Dyea. 


FOR THE NEW PLACERS. 


He says the gold | 


foperation. Mines that are paying hand- || 


NEW FIELD UNCHECKED.| 


The struggle of the throng to reach 
the Klondyke country continues una- 
bated. Every steamship and railroad 
office in the city is literally overrun with | 
people, some purchasing tickets, others 
making inquiries as to the cost and best 
means of reaching the diggings. The 
office of the Alaska Commercial Com- 
pany was overrun with an inquiring 
crowd yesterday. The women who a 
few days ago asked about sending fur- 
niture, carpets, stoves, birds, cows, 
goats and other effects are equaled by 
the men, who are solicitous as to the 
character of the cooking utensils that 
should be taken along, the best clothes 
and shoes to wear, and the most nour- 
ishing diet that can be recommended. 
These men with the gold fever also ask 
where the richest strikes are likely to 
be made, and if they are guaranteed to 
come back wealthy men. 

Lewis Gerstle, president of the com- 
pany, said yesterday that the report 
published in the papers about the $4,000, - 
000 in gold dust at St. Michael awaiting 
shipment lacked verification. 

“No authentic news has reached here 
from St. Michael since the sailing of 
the Excelsior and Portland from that 
place,” he said. “It may be reasonably 
supposed that miners now on the way | 
from the Klondyke down the Yukon 
carry more or less gold, but there is no 
reason to believe that anything like this 
amount has reached St. Michael.”’ 

At the office of the Pacific Coast 
Steamship Company all was excitement 
and bustle. It is true that only eight) 
men secured passage for Juneau, yet 
more than 500 announced their: inten-. 
tion of purchasing tickets before the 
Umatilla sails on Sunday next. Those 
who have secured their berths are M. 
Wendel, S. Hagen, Harry Gables, H. A./ 
Wagner, J. E. Goodman, I. N. Sloper, 
T. H. Sheppard:-and J. Loudon, 

At the office of D. J. Graumann, 19 
Montgomery street, more than 1500 peo-, 
ple called during the day. Up to the 
present time fifty tickets haveibeen sold, 
but deposits on, double that number had 
been made. Among those who have sez 
cured passage on the Graumann expe- 
dition are Paul F. Green, Santa Rosa; 
J. H. Ward, Christian Rice, Henry Rice, 
F. E. Ware, F. Stiller, Charles C. Mat- 
son, C. S. Thornton, Thomas G. Black. 

“Hrom present indications,’ said Mr. 
Graumann yesterday, “‘the full comple- 
ment of passengers, 150, will be made up 
by Saturday night. I have received a 
telegram from St. Louis asking that 
thirty-five berths be reserved, and also 
one from Kansas City calling for fifteen 
berths. We propose to land men at Dyea 
and from that point furnish them a 
guide. over the Chilkoot Pass and down 
the lakes and rivers to Dawson City. 

“When Dyea is reached the provisions 
will be proportioned among the men, 
and by this means there will be little or 
no difficulty in securing their transe)) 
portation to the diggings. Each man | 
who joins the expedition signs an agree- » 
ment pledging himself to remain with | 
the party until they reach Dawson City. - 


It is purely a co-operative proposition, 
and every man is expected to do his 
share of the work. , The cost of trans- 
portation from here to Dyea has been 
fixed at the lowest possible price. At 


Dawson City the men will select an arbi- | 


tration committee of three, which will 
sce that the provisions are equally dis- 
tributed. The provisions given each 
men include 600 pounds of flour, 200 
pounds of bacon, 100 p®ends of sugar, 
200 pounds of dried fruit, 150 pounds of 


beans, 100 pounds of coffee or 50 pounds 
of tea. 


/ mean ability and a mountaineer by na- 
- ture and inclination. 
_ for two years, and will take with him, in 


‘once the des 
y opinion now is th 
ave at least 1000 pounds of 
ms with which to start in the 
old fields of the Northwest. There 
wi -a physician and surgeon with 
the party to look after those who might | 
suddenly find themselves ill or who} 
might meet with some mishap during} 
the trip.” 
The steamer Cleveland, which ar-| 
‘rived from the Sound on Wednesday, | 
has been chartered by the North Amer- 
ican Transportation and Trading Com- 
pany to go to St. Michael’s. She will} 
sail from here next Sunday at noon 
from the Mission-street wharf for Se- 
attle and will arrive there probably 
Thursday morning. As soon as she dis- 
charges the cargo which she takes from 
here she will be loaded with freight for | 
the Yukon,country. Sherwill carry pas- } 
sengers and their outfit, the company | 
agreeing to carry the latter to any of | 
its trading posts on the Yukon. The 
company has just completed a steam- | 
boat for service on the Yukon at a cost | 
of about $65,000, making the third river 
boat it has in that service. The Cleve- 
land was chartered because of the rush ! 
to the Klondyke at this time. Heragent, | 
Charles Nelson, was telegraphed in re- 
lation to her before she arrived in port 
from her last trip and the charter party | 
was arranged before she touched her || 
dock, | 
One of the incidents of the rush to the |) 
gold fields was an order received here ‘| 
yesterday from Seattle for fifty whip | 
saws for use in sawing lumber for boats || 
and rafts the other side of the Chilkoot | 
pass on the overland route, There were } 
not fifty of this kind of saws in stock in || 
the city, so slight is the demand for them | 
ordinarily, but a sufficient number will || 
be made at once to fill the order. 


GOLD FEVER SPREADS | 
IN SAN FRANCISCO. | 


The Klondyke craze has struck the 
‘speculative element hard. Companies | 
of all kinds are being organized, while} 
the signs and window letterings are ap- || 
pearing with marvelous rapidity in the }) 
principal business streets. Such titles |) 
as “Yukon Trading and Developing H 
Company,” the ‘“‘Klondyke Improvye- |) 
ment Syndicate,” “Yukon Gold and/ 
Supply Company” are to be seen on} 
jevery hand. | 
The first mining company to file arti- || 
cles of incorporation is the Alaska and? 
Yukon Gold Exploration and Trading | 
Company, Limited. The incorporators | 
and directors are D. C. Hobart, Witcher 
Jones, J. S. Johnson, E. J. Carter and 
‘Jacob Stencel. The capital stock is 
$200,000, of which $198,000 has been sub- || 
scribed by Hobart and $500 by each of 
the other directors. | 
_ The gold fever has affected even those || 
|most staid and decorous in¢gividuals, | 
the employes of the Palace Hotel. The 
fever has been no respecter of persons] 
in this hostelry, and the whole estab- 
lishment, from turret to basement, from 
the smallest messenger boy to the most 
dignified of clerks, has fallen victim to 
the fascination of Klondyke gold. | 
The internal machinery of the hotel 
depends on the efforts of these fever- | 
stricken employes, and in order that the | 
establishment may not suffer, a num-|| 
ber of them have decided to visit the || 
gold fields by proxy, delve in El Dorado 
creek gravel with the broad shoulders 
of a substitute, and, in the course of || 
time, relieve him of the burden of ac- 
cumulated gold by each drawing down 
_his share. i 
'F, Saalbach has been selected to rep- 
/resent the fever-stricken element of the 
hotel in the Klondyke, He is at present | 
-employed in the hotel auditor’s office; | | 
‘is a German by birth, an, athlete of no |, 


He is to be away |! 


the way of capital, $1000 in cash, sub- 
scribed by the following of his fellow 
laborers for the entertainment of the 
traveling ,public:. Charles A. Wain- 
vr 3 Poliock, Frank Klein, mM. 
Mergenthaler, | Charles 
rank Cummings. They 
and each one 


FINDS LIFE A’ BURDEN. 


In Clarence Berry, the Fresno man 
who made such a successful cleanup in 
‘the Klondyke region, centers the inter- | 
est of those who have money to invest | 
land of others with schemes which 
promise’ returns of millions. At the 
Grand yesterday more than 1500 people 
called to see the successful prospector, 
hut the gentleman had taken warning 
and was not to be seen, even by his most 

intimate friends. 

“This thing is something terrible,’ he 
said last night. “It is practically im- 
possible for me to go to my meals with- 
out being interrupted, and as for walk- 
-ing on the street, lam accosted at every 
step by people who pretend to know me, 
and who invariably give me the glad 


hand. 
“It was my intention to spend a week 
in San Francisco, but if this thing keeps 
-up I shall be forced, as a matter of self- 
protection, to leave the city. People 
do not seem to understand that it is pos- 
‘sible for me to ever get tired, but I can 
“assure you that I am very much tired. 


| 


| «when I returned to San Francisco 


Thad not fully decided whether I should 

|go back to Dawson next spring or not, 
Now I find that it is very important 
that I should do so. My interests in 
that locality are large, and in addition 
to that, there is always. the chance for 
a man with a few stray dollars to dou- 
ble and treble his money. In my opin- 
ion, the mine-owner would be very 
foolish to leave his claim solely in 
charge of others. He should either be 
there to look after it or else sell out en- 
tirely. { 

“There is absolutely nothing that I 
ean add concerning the prospects of 
Dawson City. Those who have been to 
that country will bear me out in the as- 
sertion that it is rich almost beyond 
conception. That being so, it follows 
| that its progress is sure. 

“There was some talk just before I 
left there of building a winter trail to. 
Juneau by way of White’s Pass. If the 
scheme is carried out it would be of in- 
calculable benefit to miners in all that 
section of the country. It has also been 
| mentioned by capitalists that a railroad 
|from Dawson City to some point fur- 
ther eastward in Canada would be a 
| paying institution. While a railroad 
would cost millions upon millions there 
is no doubt in my mind that it would 
|pay. Of course, all these things will 


- | come in time, for in a country like the 


| Klondyke they become absolute neces- 
ities. 

xs C. Clements, another of the fortu- 
nate Klondyke miiners, speaks encour-* 
|agingly of the future of the Northwest- 
|jern Territory. He went to Forty-mile 
Camp two years ago with Berry, and 
was with him when the discovery on 
Bonanza ereek “(was made. Clements 
was fortunate in locating the claim 


from which he dug last year $50,000. He 
was offered $50,000 for his claim just be- 
‘fore, leaving Dawson, but refused to 
consider the proposition. The lucky 
‘prospector will return to the north with 
the coming of the new spring, and will, 
remain there for at least two years. 


LOCAL DEALERS PAY ~~ 


LOW RATES FOR DUST. 


4 


é The closing of the Mint has afforded 
speculators an opportunity to make 
considerable money out of ‘the miners 

who have brought their gold dust with 
them, A rumor has been circulated 

|that the Klondyke gold is poorer in 

_quality than that from other mining re- 
‘gions, and in consequence is not worth 
so much for coifiing purposes. 
|. While in Seattle sales of the gold 

| have been made in small amounts or in 
sums of about $2000 at $17 85 per ounce, 
the ruling price in this city has béen 
only $15, Few of the dealers in gold 
were prepared for large purchases, and 
as they have had the market to them- 

rselves the price has been forced down, 

}or, in other words, they have taken .ad- 

|\vantage of the situation. 

Some of the more recent arrivals who 
have become acquainted with this state 
| of affairs propose to hold their dust un- 
til the Mint reopens, which will be on 
; August Ist, when they feel that they 
{will be able to get full coin value for it. 
Others are considering the advisability 
of sending it on to the Mint at Phila- 
delphia, 

Several shipments of gold were re- 
cently made to the Mint at Helena, and 
those who shipped there say they ot! 

| better prices than they are being of- 
'fered in San Francisco. A quantity was 
|shipped from Seattle to Philadelphia, 
{but no returns have yet been received 
,from it. Wells, Fargo & Co. charge $5! 
per $1000 for shipping it from Seattle to | 
| Philadelphia and $3 per. $1000 to San 
|Franciseo. A-difference of a few cents 
an ounce will more than compensate for 
the difference in the cost of transporta- j 
tion, and at the ruling rate of $15 per 
ounce the bulk of it is likely to go Hast. 
‘So far the greater portion has come to 
San Francisco. 

Considerable gold dust is stored in the 
various safe deposit vaults, and will 
not be placed on the market until the 
Mint opens. Those who have not : 

| 


ee 


Sold think they will get a better price at 
‘that time. 


TWENTY BERKELEY MEN 
ORGANIZE A COMPANY. 


| BERKELEY, July 22:—The hardy 
pioneer of the Klondyke region will 
find a good-sized Berkeley «company 
among them next spring. Ata meeting 
held in Attorney Hansford B. Griffith's. 
office in: the Morgan block to-night, 
‘twenty men enthusiastically agreed to 
brave the rigors of an Arctic winter and | 
join the rush.to the new-found gold 
fields. 

| The Klondykers: postponed the elec- 

tion of officers until Tuesday evening, 

‘when they will meet in the office of 

jJudge W. H. Gentry on Center street, 

‘When Attorney Griffith, who presided 

at the meeting to-nlight, put the ques- 

tion of going, it was unanimously car- 

ried. 

' The company ‘which has just been 

launched was started by Hansford B. 

‘Griffith and J. C. Berry, both of Berke- 

ley. As soon as the news of the rich 

istrike became public they decided to 

go north and immediately set to work to 

organize a company. The men who have 

joined them are J. McGauklin, Ed 

‘Asquith, C. O. Burbank, Taylor Frank, 

Judge W. H. Gentry, J. R. Summer, F, 

iC, Reynolds, L. M. Baukemasky, Henry 

Ahmselt, —— Street, R. A. Curry, 

Charles Graham, John BE. Boyd, A. B. 

Quackenbush, J. C. Hutton, F. P. Pauli, 

F, Cc. Jones, A. H. Bauerle and Herman 

Lucken. Some of these men are resi- 

dents of San Francisco and Oakland, 

but they will be known as members of 

the Berkeley expedition to the Klon-~ 

dyke. z | 


A numiber of plans tor the perilous 
journey were ciscussed to-night by the 
men, but none was decided upon, the 


majority preferring to wait until their} 


next meeting, The one urged by Grif-: 
fith, which met with approval, was that 
the company start with $10,000 capital, 
buy a schooner of about sixty tons bur- 
iden, and thoroughly equip her with sup- 
plies, Their idea is to make the trip as 
far as possible by water. If their scheme 


is adopted, a small launch will be taken | 


aboard, by means of which they hope 
to reach Dawson City, using the schoon- 
er as a base of supplies until they are 
established in the gold fields. Griffith 
‘said to-night: 

“It is settled"that we are going. Many 
of us will leave those who are dependent 
upon us, but we must risk something if 
we wish to make money. We intend to 
go about the matter systematically and 
practically. We shall.consult shipping 
men, and nothing will be undertaken 
| until it is well considered. Our present 

plan is to leave on February 15th. I 
think we can reach the gold fields in 
ninety days.” 

It was thought at first that Griffith 
and Berry would find it difficult to se- 
cure twenty men with $500 each, but 
their suecess to-night left no doubt 
|about the matter. In addition to the 
above party, W. C. Moran and A. J. 
Brackett of Lorin have announced their 
intention af going. to the Klondyke. 

Ae-letter has been received here from 
John Steffen, who siays he is 200 miles 
north of the Klondyke region and that 
he is taking out $20 a day in gold. 


CANADIANS WANT FAVORS. 


‘Ask the Privilege of Carrying Goods 
to Dyea—Result of the Rush 
to the KlondykKe. 


WASHINGTON, July 22,—The Cana- 
| dians are hard at work to secure part of 
|the trade which is coming to the coasting 
| steamers by reason of the rush to the 
new El Dorado of the Northwest Terri- 
|tory, the Klondyke placer mines. Re- 
quests were received at the Treasury De- 
partment to-day for a rulifig whether the 
steamers of. the British American Steam- 
\ ship Company, in the trade with the upper 
ports of the British possessions, could not 
|touch at Juneau, the last port of entry on | 
‘the Alaska coast and then proceed to | 
| Dyea and discharge cargo. There was} 
‘appended to the statement the name of 
|ex-Senator Allen of Washington. 

The paper said the British were now 
i eranting to Americans many privileges on 
the upper Yukon river. 

While no decision was reached, the mat- 
rter being referred to the solicitor of the’ 
Treasury for an opinion, there is a feeling 
that the request should be granted. The 
| Chief of the Navigation Bureau says there 
is no law forany change in the department 

| rules. 

he Secretary is said to feel that it 
would be good policy to make exceptions 
at this time, Another question which was 
brought out to-day and will be solved by 
the ruling to-morrow is whether Canadian 
officials could send supplies for their own 
}men from. Juneau overland to Dawson 
| City in bond. There is a disposition to al- 
JjJow this movement of supplies, and senda 
‘customs inspector with the train carry- 

ing the goods to insure no change in the 
| packages or attempts to violate the laws. 

The House to-day passed the bill by 
unanimous consent providing for a Sur- 
\;}veyor General of Alaska and also putting 
‘lit in the power of the President to divide 
the land districts so that miners will be 
|| saved the long tramp of 1000 miles to Sitka 
to register their claims. This makes it 
possible to locate a Land Office at Circle 
|| City. 

Senator Carter, from the Committee on 
Territories, reported favorably a _ joint 
resolution authorizing the construction 
of toll roads in Alaska. The resolution 
authorizes the Secretary of the Interior 
to grant a right of way 200 feet wide; fran- 
chises are to be limited to twenty years, 
The rates of toll are to be approved by the 
| Secretary of the Interior and the roads 
are to be otherwise under the supervision 

of the Secretary. The resolution applies 
\to the rail, wagon roads and other high--= 
ways. +a 
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Seattle. 


Ine Hundred and Twenty-eight| 
 Passengers—Letters From 
Dawson. 


Special Dispatch to the ‘‘Chronicle.”’ 
July 22.—At 3:57 


Transportation Company’s steamer Port- 
Jand sailed from Seattle to St. Michael’s, 
Alaska, from which point her passengers 
will be transferred to the Yukon river 
eamer and carried to the famous Klon- 
dyke gold fields. By actual count there 
‘were 128 passengers, a few of whom were 
women. 

| Michael Kelly, one of Seatitle’s old timers, 
“who has made a big stake out of the Klon- 
‘dyke, said as the steamer pulled away 
{from the wharf, that the “gang would 
‘reach Dawson City all right,’’ but shook 
bis head on the proposition of their having 
an easy time to secure work or good 
claims. 

' The departure of the Portland was a 
ight worth going miles to see. She was} 
% cheduled to get away at 12 o’clock, but 
‘Owing to delay it was almost 4 o’clock hbe- 
‘fore the last toot of the big whistle was | 
iyen and the lines were cast off and taken | 
oard. The steamer was just commenc- 
s to feel the impuise of the screw when 
ig trunk was hustied through the crowd. 
Ome thoughtful person on board shoved | 
~plank to the whart and in a jiffy two 
& longshoremen grabbed the trunk and 
( i over the water and landed it on the 
Oat. 

| Hivery point of vantage on the Portiand 
Was taken up, and one acquainted witha 
good percentage of the passengers had no 


ui There were politicians, aitor- 
neys, Merchants, athietes, sports, and last, | 
jut not least, theatrical people. It is an} 
factual fact, that within the next two 
_ mornths Dawson City will be supplied with 
‘an “opera-house,’’ and one, if mot two 
méewspapers. Owing to the fact that news- 
ass cannot be sent to or from that far- 
‘off place in the mail, the newspapers pub- 
lished there will be small enough to put in 
ordinary letter envelopes, | 
' Phere was not much cheering when the 
teamer left the dock. Those on board. 
aved their handkerchiefs, held. out their 
‘hands and shook them at their friends. 
few Kisses were wafted back. One party 
‘of jolly gold hunters were singing. On the | 
Wharf there were mothers, wives and sis- | 
ters, sad at heart. In many cases tears | 
were flowing. | 
oH. D. Wheeler and his son-in-law, Ed M. 
Culbertson, who went to the Klondyke 
Yast spring, have each written letters | 
home to their wives giving some important 
additional news of the mines and of the 
trip. From the letters it is learned that | 
@hompson, a Nanaimo miner, was acci- 
€ntally shot by a companion and now 
sleeps in a grave on the Yukon trail. Al 
Oldts is in the party of Mr. Wheeler and 
Mr. Culbertson. Following is a part of 
Mr. Wheeler’s letter: : 
DAWSON CITY, June 3, 1897.—We ar- 
Tived in this beautiful city, consisting of 
tents and shacks, the first day of June 
about 3 o’clock. We found everybody out 
f grub, sold some bacon for $1 a pound, 
‘butter $2 per pound; could have sold all the 
‘provisions we had at the same rates, but 
Bet a little go. However, the boat came in 
to-day with a large amount of supplies, 
‘so food will be somewhat cheaper. 

' “The mines are something immense. I 
uppose nothing like it was ever discov- 
‘ered before. Men who were dead broke |) 
count their gold by the fifty and one hun- 
dred thousands. Everything is taken so 
ar as heard from. We have not been here 
long enough to decide what we shall go 
at, but will find something todo. Wages 
vere $15 a day all winter and men worked 
all Everybody has money and 
fu the business is done with gold dust or 
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nuggéts. If a man buys a drink he takes | 
out his sack of gold and the bartender 
weighs out the price. By the way, I have 
already started my sack. I have some | 
dust, also a good-sized nugget. Think we | 
will do far better here than in Seattle. We. 
tay lease a mine or work a couple of | 
months before prospecting.” . 4 


of ‘sa! that. 

“monkeying”’ with 

revolver and shot. Tho 
stomach. Thompson lived 
hours and died at 4 A. M. Sun I 
15th. : entagt tee Tipe 
Mr. Culbertson tells of a great strik 
between the towns of Dawson City a 
Klondyke ‘City. They are on. opposite 
sides of the Klondyke river. The Dawson | 
people call the rival town ‘‘Lousetown.” | 

Mr, Culbertson goes on to say: ‘“Wel| 
heard stories about the mines that will 
searcely be believed. One claim washed 
out over $150,000 in one day, and others as) 
hich as $90,000 and $100,000. Some have had | 
to clean up. the boxes as high as three 
times. a day, This clean-up does not rep- } 
resent one day's work, but the wash for } 
the whole winter. 

“The Bonanza claims of course are all 
taken up, and the creeks where the rich 
finds have been made are taken clear up 
to the tops of the mountains, but we hope 
to get hold of something that will satis- 
fy us before long, for there as good fish 
in the sea as ever were caught, they say. 

“Al will probably go up to ‘Too Much 
Gold’ ereek to-morrow and get a location 
there. They had a stampede and I was 
informed by a friend that was there, that 
there were ciaims located there by men 
who were not entitled to them and that} 
he would put me on to one. Of course no 
one knows just what they have there, as } 
there has been but little or no prospect- | 
ing, but the Indians have given it a name 
that would be likely to attract the atten- 
tion of men that were looking for not too 
much gold, but enough. ~ 

“We want to get as many claims as pos- 
sible this summer, as there will be an 
enormous rush in here next year when the 
truth is known about the country, as the 
stories we heard in Seattle do not half tell 
the tale of their richness, but they don’t 
belong to us, and the only thing we can do 
is to do the next best, and try and find 
some more. When we arrived here the 
miners were nearly out of provisions, 

“Wages are $15 per day at the diggings, 
but they are trying to cut down to $10, and 
most of the men on claims that they tried 
ito cut quit and came back to camp, as they 

|elaimed they could not afford to work for 
less than $15 and pack their grub in over 
the trail, and one of the worst trails you 
|could imagine, as I can vouch for. 
think I can give you a very good idea of 
their condition by repeating a description 
a@ man gave me. He said: ‘It was like 
walking through rotten straw.’ The coun- 
try is all covered with moss from two to 
four feet deep, and the frost is out about 
twelve or fourteen inches, and you go 
down to the bottom at every step. 

“The mines are fifteen miles from here 
and they have to pay 28 cents a pound to 
have supplies packed in, but when |. it 
freezes up it is an easy matter to sled 
supplies up the river and creeks, and it 
we get located this summer will take in 
a year’s supplies that way.’’ 

Mr. Culbertson concludes with a post- 
soript stating that he got a claim on Ad- 
ams creek a mile-and a half from the best 
FE] Dorado creek mines. He was offered 
2000, but refused, because the next claim 
had sold for $40,000. Olts secured a claim 
on Dominion creek. 


Hisiailde NOTE TO MINERS. 
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Urged Not to Go to the Klondyke Till 


Spring—Hundreds of Idle 
¥ Men at Dawson. 
SEATTLE (Wash.), July 22.—The Klon- 
dyke fever brought on by the wonderful 
discoveries of the yeliow metal in the 
small creeks tributary to the Klondyke || 
river, has turned the heads of the people. || 
No matter what is said about the smail 
chances of success, every person who can || 
scrape up enough money to get to the new 
El Dorado is determined to try his luck. | 
Those who look at the proposition from a || 
cold-blooded standpoint say that only a 
very smal percentage of those who are | 
going in this fall will find employment. | 
Michael Kelly, who has lived in Seattle || 
thirty-two years and who has been suc- 
eessful in the Klondyké, says that it is all 
foolishness to go there this late in the 
season. “I came down on the Portland,”’ 
said Kelly, “and because I said that there 
were many rich claims I was accused of 
working in the interest of the transporta- 
tion companies. When I said that it was 
too iate in the season to go north, I was 
accused of trying to keep people away. I 
shall go back next March, and am confi- 
dent that I shall. stand just as good a 
chance of getting on the new strikes as || 
those who go up now. 
| “When I came away there were 300 men |, 


at Dawson City with long faces and no 
work. The percentage of claims that will 
be worked during the cold season is very | 
small and the new comers will be the iast 
to secure employment. It is ridiculous for } 
‘these people to ‘think that they can get | 
claims near Dawson City. They will have 
to wait until spring, when the ice goes. 
out, and then/search for new territory. 
There is plenty|ot good prospecting groun 
for years to come, but it is bette 
about it in a systematic manner t 
rush off'at halfigocks el use 
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the diggings by the way 
e Ahis to say: I will goin 
the spring, and by using a| 
sled ; pounds of supplies, whereas, 
the men who are now attempting that 
route will have a hard time to get in with 
250 pounds. You see in the spring all the | 
gulches from Dyea to Lake Lindermann | 
are filled with snow and ice. You can} 
drag your sled over them easily. At pres- | 
ent you must pack your goods or hire 
Indians. | 
“these Indians are sharp and will get | 
white men to bidding against each other. | 
‘The man who pays the highest willsecure 
their services. If possible the Indians 
will run the price per pound up to 20 cents 
and more, After you reach Lake Linder- 
mann you build a raft of poles and push 
jalong to its end; then you have a portage 
| of a couple of miles before you reach Lake | 
| Bennett. Here you want a boat; butif you | 


|think you will get it easily you may be 


greatly mistaken. The timber is small; 
it is hard work to get a tree that will pro- 
duce sixty feet, and you need about 250 
jfeet of timber for a boat. There was a 
‘little sawmill there when I made the trip | 
|the last time, but I should not be sur- 
prised if it had been moved on_ ac-!) 
count of the, scarcity of timber. No; I 
think it is a bad time to make the trip.’ 
Wiaarren Shea writes to his brother, 8S. 8S. 
Shea, manager of the Postal Telegraph 
Company at Whatcom, that there is gold 
galore in the Klondyke, but that it is a 
hard country and ‘‘no puddin’,” He says) 
in part: | 
“Things are booming and ‘the country 
is immensely rich, much better than is re- 
ported. Anything you hear, you bet, be-| 
lieve it. I saw coal oil cans full of gold at 
one’ claim and there are about 500 just like 
it. The claims would average about five 
to eight feet of pay dirt.. Isaw'them clean 
one sluice box and the gold was visible 
in piles.. A fellow ran his shovel handle. 
through it and worked the gravel and sand 
out, and when he got through he had a 
pile about the size of my hat. How’s that? | 
“But this is a hard country and no pud- | 
ding for anybody, and generally when a) 
man strikes it he gets out of the country. | 
The boat left two days ago and one store | 
closed to make ready to ship the gold. | 
There was so much they shipped it in bar- 
re.s, Well, I don’t expect. to get many | 
barrels, but do expect to get one small) 
one.”’ | 


New Patrolmen. 

The extent to which the police depart- 
ment has felt the effect of the Clondyke 
| excitement is shown in the number of new 
| appointments filed yesterday with the clerk 
; of the city council. New patrolmen have 

been selected as follows: William B. Chip- 

man, Frank A. Iverson, A. R. Loveland 

‘Mark M. Freeman, Willie Milliken and R. 

T, Litsey. ; : 


Chehalis Badly Affected. 

Special Dispatch to the Post-Intelligencer, 

CHEHALIS, July 23.—The Clondyke 
fever is raging here. Bleven Chehalis 
men have made all arrangements and will 
sajl for Dyea on the Mexico July 28. They 
are H. I’. Nichols, Joe A. Gabel, George 
Robinson, Walt Stevens, C. B. Johnson, 
A. S. Moss, J. M. Kepner, Fred Manning, 
A. L. Mattingly, Joe Magill and Tony 
Wuerschel. They are well outfitted for 
a@ year and a half. Many others talk of 
‘going, and the spring will probably wit- 
ness a genuine exodus. 


MeMurray Touched by Fever, 
Special Dispatch to the Post-Intelli 
¢ st- gencer, 
M’MURRAY, Wash., July 22.—The Clon- 
dyke ae rene struck this place badly. 
Several contemplating going. Jack B at 
and Nathan Ostrander will leave, it ig 
said, by the next boat, and many more 
ae to go, but have not the where- 
SBM RAY PR Des LEN el 


Admiral Kirkland: Goes Into a Pool. 


VALLEJO, Cal, July 2A ©C 
syndicate has been formed here, Weanine 
the members are Admiral Kirkland com- 
mandant at Mare Island; W. R. Skerritt 
ee a and V. V. Harrier who 
will send O. B. Gentry, an old miner 
the frozen North. vias CRA 
aan tks 


Shon Has the Fever, 

patch to the Post-Intelligencer 

i, July 23—The gold fever has 

island and many. would join 
N jab ere not for the 

he ean.get hold | 


a 


€ 


| gold fields. 


SAMERS TO SAIL. 


No pesiine in the Rush for the North 
—Supply Dealers Nearly 
Swamped. 


SEATTLE (Wash.), July 22.—To-morrow 
morning the big steamship Queen wil! 
start on a voyage to Dyea. Altogether the 
Queen will carry from the Sound 400 people, 
about 250 of whom will go to Dyea. The 
great majority go to win fortune in the 
Those who leave here to-mor- 

row on the Queen intending to go directly 

through by the inland trail, should reach 
| Dawson City before the freeze up, which 
|is looked for about September 20th. 

The steamer Monte Cristo, which for the 
|past year has been towing on the Skagit | 
‘river, is to be sent north to ply on the! 
| Yukon. The Monte Cristo isa stanch little 
|eraft, and her owners, W. E. Herbert, C.S§. | 

Moody and J. L. Schultz of Mount Vernon, | 
expect to have all the passengers they can 
handle. 

TACOMA (Wash.), July 22.—Prepara- 
tion for getting to the Klondyke gold 
\fields from Tacoma continues on all sides, 
and there is practically nothing else being 
talked of. Merchants in such lines as 
carry goods needed in the far north are 
doing all the business they can handle. 

A letter received here yesterday from 
U. Gainsford by his parents says he has 
saved $30,000, but that he could not get 
any one he dared trust to carry out the 
money or any part of it. He writes he. 
wants to stay there through the winter, 
and tried in vain to get friends to carry 
jou some dust for him and take it to his 
' parents here. All who left were fully loaded 
{ and refused to act as bearer for Gainsford. 
Not less than 1000 people will go from Ta- 
coma and near-by points. 

PORTLAND, July 22.—The announce- 
“ment to-day that the steamship George W: 
Elder would sail from this port July 30th 
direct for Alaska caused.a rush to the 
office of the Pacific Coast Steamship Com- 
pany, and before the office closed for the 

day one-half of the passenger accommoda- 
tions had been sold and a large amount 
of freight space disposed of. 

The Elder can carry 200 cabin passengers 
and about 300 steerage, while her freight 

| carrying capacity is 1400 tons. Of these, 
100 cabins are allotted to Portland for sale, 
and one-half the number of the steerage. 
The balance are reserved for sale at 
| San Francisco. 

Orders for miners’ supplies have been 
coming into the city by the hundred, the 
| merchants in Seattle being unable to meet 
the enormous demand; A wholesale dry 
_goods house of this city has had-a force 
of seventy-five men and twenty-five girls 
‘at work night and day for five days on 
‘rush orders of clothing for Seattle and 
\Juneau. 

A bag company is also hard at work 
on an order for 1600 canvas bags to be 
made especially for the carrying of pro- 
iwisions and clothing. They are a‘so secur- 
ing a latge number of tents. The woolen 
mills at Salem, Oregon City and Albany 
have all increased their forces to meet the 
demand for heavy woolen goods.’ 


COAL MINERS GOING NORTH. 


Thirty of the Best Men at Nanaimo 
Leave the Pits to Hunt 
for Gold. 


VICTORIA (B. C.), July 21.—A special to 
the Times from Nanaimo says: To-day 
many coal miners will leave here for Vic- 


toria on their way to the Yukon. Some 
thirty of the best miners in the pits of 
the Vancouver Coal Company have 
‘thrown down their picks to prepare to. 
leave for the promised land. ; 

Among those who are leaving are Thom- 
as Keith, ex-Member of Parliament Pid? 
McKenzie and Arthur Wilson and about 
\fifty others who will bid adieu to Nanaimo 
j within the next three weeks. Being all ex- 
‘pert diggers, they pepect to get work at 
‘digging frozen ground. 
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FROM CALIFORNIA TOWNS. 


1 el 
Gold Seekers Who Will Go te the 
Klondyke—San Diego and ‘ 
Fresno in Line. S 


SAN DIEGO, July 22,—Captain W. R. 
Maize, W. N. King, T. J. Douglass, R. A. 
Thomas and other local capitalists have 
formed a syndicate here and will send an 
| experienced corps of miners to the Yukon 
district supplied with an ample outfit. 
Several other miners left on their own ac- 
| count on the steamer to-night. 

kb. J. Cantlin is also organizing a party 
to go to the gold fields. Al Meyers, a local 
liquor dealer who started Monday for the 
Yukon, grub-staked a miner named P. J. 
Griffen in Alaska two years ago. He 
heard from him last month at Juneau, 
when he reported that he had $125,000 in 
gold dust with him. The gold excitement is 
increasing here rapidly. 

FREISNO, July 22.—The Klondyke fever 
has struck Fresno. The first party will 


L.. Walter, a prominent capitalist and_a 
director of the First National Bank. He 
wil be accompanied by Charles Ochs of 
Towler and J. Young of Selma, Claude 
Rice and Clik Rice of San Francisco and 
G. A. Carpenter of Berkeley. Every mem- 
| per of the party has at least $500 and they 
will carry a year’s supply of provisions. 
Walter takes considerable capital. He is 
an old and experienced miner in gold, sil- 
| ver, copper and coal. 


BRITONS AT LAST INTERESTED 


Many Englishmen Who Want to Go 


to the Klondyke Gold 
f Fields. 


} LONDON, July 22.—Sir Donald Alex- 
ander Smith, the Canadian High Commis- 
sioner in London, has been besieged for 
several days past by inquirers who desire 
to go to the Yukon mining districts..Most 
of the applicants for infermation are 
young men without money, who are em- 
ployed on farms and in factories. Emi- 
grants of this class are urged to remain at 
home, but hardy men with a capital of 
£100 are more encouraged to leave for the 
| gold fields. _ Several solid London capital 
ists are interesting themselves in the min4 
‘ing territory and are making investiga+ 
tions with a view of organizing minin 


leave here Saturday. The leader is Charles | 


—The Herald says: 
If statements made by J. W. Arkeld and 
others are sustained, those persons who 
have staked out claims in Klondyke dis- 
trict may find themselves dispossessed of 
their holdings: In 1891 Mr. Arkell sent an 
expedition to Alaska under the leadership 
of E. J. Glave, the African explorer, who I 
had at one time been with Stanley. The \ 
|| party consisted of Glave, E. H. Wells of } 
Cincinnati, the historian and photogra- 
\|pher; A. B. Schanz of Mineral Springs, f 
Ind., historian and astronomer, ypyae ds i 
Pierce and John Dalton of San Francisco, | 
and thirty Chilkoot natives. h 
| The aim of the expedition was to pene- | 
trate further north in Alaska and British i | 
North America than white men had ever Bie f 
been, The expedition ascended the Yukon i | 
river, and, it is now alleged, visited every “i 
section now known as Klondyke. ‘al 
Glave, Schanz and others found gold in ‘ \ 
| 
’ 


large quantities, and staked out claims on 
the Yukon river and several of its tribu- 
‘aries. Possession was taken in the name 
of Arkell, Glave and their associates. At 
the head of a lake in Chilkoot valley Glave 
found a lake which he named after Mr. 
AYwell, Glave later died in Africa. Arkell 
said te.night he had decided, together with 
Wells ana Schanz and the heirs of Glave, 
to make a claim to the district staked out 
by the members of the expedition. Arkell 
is about to organize another expedition 
to go to the Klondyke country. It is ex- 
{ pected the party will leave in thirty days, 
By remaining at Sitka, Juneau, St. 
Michael’s or some other point. far. north, 
the expedition will be in a position to start 
for the objective point early next spring. 


THE EXAMINER. 
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Entered at the Postoffice of San Francisco as eecond-class mail matter. — 


“The Examiner” is out for news 
it is going to have it. The expedit 
that it is sending to learn the truth a 10 t |} 
Klondyke is the best promise possible | 
offer that the exact facts will be 
to the public as promptly as steam and sail and human stren 
ean accomplish it. 


NEWS FROM 
THE 
GOLD STRIKES. 


What news “The Examiner’ does not get is not likely to b 
worth printing. It is not going to start a rumor factory 
Juneau or St. Michael’s. It is sending two parties to the sea 
of the discoveries, and these parties are made up of first-cla 


companies. Hxperts have been dispatche 
to inspect the region. 

Sir Donald has issued a pamphlet 
containing much information concern, 
ing the new _ gold fields. Regard 
jing the suggested exelusion of Ameri 
eans from the Yukon region Official 


| Various steamship companies report tha 
| few persons have left England for the new 
| gold fields thus far. This is probably du¢ 

to monetary considerations, 


AS TO THE BOUNDARY LINE, 


Canadian Officials. Not Inclined -tea 
Diseuss the Matter. 


OTTAWA, July 22.—The attention of the 
Government has been called to the claims 
advanced in the United States press that 


the Yukon gold fields are in America 


territory. 
js learned, however, that the Goyernmen 


| houndary, commission was appointed as 
| being in the nature of a treaty,*and an 
|act in contravention of that conventio 


denunciation of the treaty. The Govern 


| pasis of the Mount St. Elias line as 


coast may be subject to argument. 
—————_ 


The Ministers are reticent. It 


| regards the convention under which the 


would be regarded as equivalent to the 
| ment regards the definite boundary on tha 


| scientific proposition, but admits that thd 
ownership of some of the islands on the 


writers and artists and the ablest mining authority on the Co 
By the overland route from Juneau over the Chileoot go E 
Livernash, one of the most competent men in the news 


lected by Bushnell, who is the official photographer of the e 


. f uf 
pedition. They will describe and illustrate the thril 


arate Dawson from the coast, and tell of what they see 
they reach that lively camp. 


By way of the Yukon 
sent the other party, consisting of E. H. Hamilton, Hel 
and Charles G. Yale. Readers of ‘“‘The Examiner” are 
acquainted with the capabilities of Mr. Hamilton ane 
Dare in the way of graphic description. 


They will see all 


: 


is going on and know how to tell of what they see so that others 
can see it, too. os 


Le 


Mr. Yale’s name is familiar to every one 
the leading mining authority of the Coast, the statistician of 
the Mint, and one whose trustworthiness is proverbial. fgets 

The importance of the reports from the North justifies rt 
Examiner’’ in sending an expedition of this size. If the ti 
are true the discovery of the Klondyke is the most impo 


ae ee 
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event of the kind on this continent since Marshall picke 
of the world to 
We may sincerely hope that the enthusiasm 0 


the first nugget and turned the face 


California. 


lucky strike has not led men to exaggerate the riches that 3 
But in 

| event the be should be known, and ‘“‘The Examiner’ is going | ali 

to spare no expense to bring the truth to the public. It wi 

| be several months before the news can be brought out of t) 

| wilderness. Great difficulties must be met and overcome. : 

| when “The Examiner’s” news does come it will be compl 


| and authentic. 


gravel beds of the Northwest are ready to yield. 
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EXAMIN 
in the 


KLONDYKE 


TO SEARCH THE 
Heart of 


ALASKAN WILDS 


TWO. EXPEDITIONS, 
One by Yukon 


ONE BY CHILCOOT. 


pass to Dawson. 


AN UNDERTAKING FRAUGHT 
With Danger 
AND BESET BY HARDSHIPS. 


“Yes, she’s a record-breaker,”’ sald Cap- 
tain Higgins of the Excelsior, speaking of 
his ship, outward bound for the icy north 
next Wedoesday. 

Now, she does not look to a land-lubber 
like a record-breaker. She has not the lines 
of an ocean greyhound, nor that long, low, 
rakish look which boyhood memories as- 
Sociate with the skimmers of the seas. She 
is, if the truth musi be told, squablike, 2 
tub, and stout amidships, like a matron in 
her forties. A good, stanch boat she is. 
armel fit to breast the turbulent séas that} 
beat yexed Aleutians, the Ultima 

Thule of America. ra 
This is the steamer on which one of “The 
Examiner” expeditions to the placers of the 
far north will sail next Wednesday. She is 
chartered by the Alaska Commercial Com- 
pany, and is owned by C. A. Hooper & Co., 
who built her at Eureka four years ago 
for the Humboldt lumber trade. Now she 
is carrying miners and nuggets, and fat 
bags of gold dust, or returning with more 
gold-seekers, eager to try their luck agains; 
a climate which ranges anywhere from 8¢ 
above to 80 below, mosquitoes that bite like 
ten thousand bulldogs in summer, and frost 
that bites still harder in winter. 

“It's ap experience.” 

That is the philosophy of the tenderfoot, 
by which he justifies his venture, but in 
bis heart there are dreams of stacks of 
gold. Why should not he as well as another| 
be one of the fortunate? There are as gocd 
Buggets in Alaska as ever came out of it. 


Ev inch of room on the steamer is} 


about the 


Ls 


ey 


ery 
chartered by the outgoing adventurers, and 
there is mot a passage left for sale. Among} 
the traveiers wiil be 


twelve ladies, for 


thom the after cabin and staterooms are} 


reserved. They will be; s¢/ ert, statistician 
called|dcpartment o 
Dare, a lady whose w 
Ace to| familiar to all 


together on the shelves 
berths, cor 


you are 


le enough do once 
tumble out 
to stand 


broncho 


tion} Zo to let the readery of “TI 


Plain, 


the gold dla: ove 


know the . 

. UNVarnishec 
rles, to ¢ 
he strange life of @ red-hot 


arctic 


nat ajunder the circle 


and 
have ¢ pent 


sound of tt 


to 
these things seem 


are 


women who 
a chink In the| within the 


ay north 


most 


Aleutian 
Michaels, close 
The Excelsior 


heads a for 


car 
to the mouth of the Yukon ; The party will be 


does not go anywhere near|that route thig year, and afte 
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Two expeditions will be sent out, on 


ue Clanging 


the last to 
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IONARY FORGES O}F “THE EXAMINER.” 


by St. Michaels and the Yukonf river, and the other overland from Juneau by the Chilcoot 
‘Yale and Helen Dare will go by the ocean and river route, and Edward J. Livernash, 
| make the overland journey. 


FE. H. Ha 


See > equipped, wil 
accompanied by photographers, fully equppee 


een Dave 
jwrn 


SP RYCH AI, 


and editor of the mining 
t The Examiner,” and Helen 
ritings are pleasantly 
readers of the paper, They 


le 


1 truth about 


ell something of 


mining camp 
leseribe 


to 


how 


and 
of their lives 


men 
Street 


80 In by 


oT the } 
Juneau. at Dawson, or the mines, there ef arrive 
On this steamer, making part of the 107 | getting out all winter by the r 1 be fo 
e r 
cabin passengers, will start next Wednen- | must stay or come over the ver. They 


Gay for the placers E. H. Hamilton, the 
well-known “Examiner” staff correspond- 
ent; 6s 8 G. Yale, the noted mining ex- 


coot. 
The voyage to &t. Michaels 
days, and from 8st, Michaely 


Gj 


Pertlous Chj1- 


takes fttoen 
Dawaon 


Examiner” 


er 


SAN 


milton, Charles G. 


AWE 
A 


4 


will 
Yukon 


they 
The 
jin October and the Bxcelsior will bring 


twenty days. Therefore 


early in 


arrive 
September. freeze 
8 


|}down another load of miners and 
when she returns. 
}round trip for the season 
like 


ve engaged berths on the Ext 


thelr 


gold This is her last 


Something 100 steerage passengers 


|ha 


jaccommodations are very near! 


sior, Their 
a8 fO0d ag 
those in the cabin, They are provided with 
spring mattresses, and the only difference 
jin the food is that they eat at the second 
jtable, The difference in the fare is only 


on 
“0. 


Captain Higgins, the master of the ship, 
is a hardy old mariner, who has been sall- 
ing out of this port ever since 1853, when 
he came here as a cabin boy on the! clip- 
per ship Cleopatra, cominanded -by /Cap- 
tain Shreve, the father of the Jewelers of 
that name in this city. | 


\ 


OrriciAb PHOTG GRAPHER 
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“We could take more passengers. this 
Season,” said Captain Higgins. ‘‘The 
Bertha is here and might take a load, but 
the company does not want to risk the 
chances of a famine at Dawson. They do 
not want to'take in more people than can 
be provided for. Of course, if they choose 
to go in overland, that cannot be helped, 
but the Alaska Comuinereial Company will 
not be responsible for bringing them in.” 


BY THE ICY CHILCOOT. 


Edward J, Livernash Leading the 
Overland Expedition. 


Edward J. Livernash of “The Examiner” 
Staff will start in a few days for Juneau, to 
80 overland to the Klondyke mines. He 
will be accompanied by Charles Krelling, a 
Photographer, one of Bushnell’s men, fully 
equipped to make pictures by the way. 
Mr, Bushnell has been selected as official 
Photographer of the expedition. These 
Will serye to illustrate Mr. Livernash’s 
Story of a perilous journey, the only means 
of winter communication with the almost 
virgin Placers of Alaska and the Northwest, 
and the Only route by which news may come 
from the mines until navigation reopens on 
the Yukon next summer. 

Tt Is no jight thing to undertake this jour- 
ney, beset by peril and hardship every foot 
of the way, from the time that Dyea, tha 
head of Navigation, is passed, until the way- 
farers drop down to the Yukon on the other 
Side of the dangerous Chileoot pass. So 
dangerous fre the icy slopes of that pass 
tha 


{ men dare not attempt it save in exlm 
Weather, hey must wait for a calm “ay 
before they} tempt fortune, or trust pe 
} Oe, a 
feet on the slippery trail skirting * 
p § 5 idihey 
Precipices, | As blizzards are the rule! a 
J S often 
than the exdeption in that region, Ms . te 
necessary th camp in the snow a wit: Fa a 
F aitimg for a 
a at the foot of the pass, waite 
SUIl day, | 
Dyea jg aout one hundred miles north of 
) 85 


Juneau, Fifom that place M1 Lrerney| 
and Mr, Kyfelling will start with fi full ent 
fit, accompanied by Indian guid y and por 
ters, gleds a id dog teara rhe Jniners woe. 
have come ; own from Klondy! ay that the 


yetter than Phe ocean and | 


overland rogite 1s | ( that 
|Tiver Voyagg to Dawson, ih - reason ey 4 
only by the Chilecoot trall ca they bring 
a sufllcient Dit fit and the né sary supplies | 
of food, . ; er 

Edgar yy gener pg ibis EGS FAY | 


describes #9 Fexnerience of | 


Dawson, ths 
this Sort; 


les up a dark 
struck us, Put 
isclonable hour 
pride was near 
over experience 


» avout three m 
hiring snowstorm 
wt such an unc 
t turn bit Kk ow 
I hope I may 


After Koln 
canyon, a y 
having reen 
We would n¢ 
the ena og 


the alr ¥ ‘ jed with 
‘ day. The a as so fille 
such 400the times {t wa8 IMPB nie to see ten 
ty that at all that we COMM) a. to keep our 
~ by vio w 
Bete Tt Wag g wind Which By wed dawn the | 
fect again 
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“KRELING 


owe 


mountain My beard became a mass of icc 
The trail wa oon obliterated and we were 
lost, But we stumbled on, and by a rare chance 
we came upon the handle of a shovel which 
marked our cache 

There was nothing to do but fight our way 
back to camp, The storm did not abate In thy 
slightes In fact, it raged for four long day It 
was nearly dark when, with knocking kpeg¢ 
we got back to camp —more dead than alfye 
The next day ten men made up a party te Ro 
on th ame trip, golng back for thefr outfits 
The day after that they were found huddled 
in a hole In a drift, cating raw bacon 


This Is the sort of Journey that Mr, Liver. 
nash and Mr, Krelling are about to under- 
take, so that ‘The Examiner"’ readerg may 
be able to judge for themselyeg What it 
means to g0 Overland to Klondyke, As they 
proceed they will have opportunities to 
send bgsk by Indian couriers the Story of 
thelr gaventures from stage to stage 
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Canadians Who Struc 
Gold on the Klondyke, 


Goingto Montreal Befor 
Returning to Daw-_ 


son City. a 


_) 


Illustrate 


NUGGETS IN “THE EXAMINER” WINDOW, 


> 


News of Those Who Have Come 
From or Are Going to 
the North. 


Five French Canadians who were success- 


% 
than San Francisco prices by nearly 6 per 
cent, and that Philadelphia mint pric 4 
would be best, 72 


The five men of the party are N. E. 
cotte, T. Morrin, who has been !n the Yuka 
country for four years; N. Mercier of five 
years’ experience; Joseph Cazelais, who 


’ [seven years has mined in Alaska; P. Am 
lier, who has been there nine years, 


ful on the Klondyke, and are now bound for 
Montreal, are at the Commercial Hotel. 
They arrived yesterday from Seattle, hav- 
ing reached that city by the steamer Port- 
land last week. They could not get the 
prices for their nuggets that they wanted 


Joseph Desroches, who has just comp 
his second year on the Yukon, 
Picotte said yesterday: “Iama 
by birth, but have lived for seventeen y: 
in America and am a naturalized citiz 
I spent eight years in Colorado asa 
and mining is my business. When 
into Alaska I had a little money—in 
enough to keep me going one or two 
I did not do much mining, but s 
saloon at Forty-Mile. When we hear 
the strike on the Klondyke I went 
with all the rest and located a claim: 
my partner right next to that of Thom 
Lippy. a 
“We built a house, then sunk a shaftand ~ 
struck it right off; then I thought it was 
time to quit work. We hired men at $16 a 
day ‘and found’ to work for us. Some of the 
men, as soon as they had an idea of how 
much they were 


taking out, quit right 
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| then, and they will not accept the bid made | then and told me if they could make F 
much for me they might as well make it 
for themselves, Some of them aid, | 
Stamatiu one of those men who 
had at $15 a day and then © 
went off on a ‘lay’ and made quite a pile for 


| As the San Francisco Mint is closed pending 
the change of administration, five 
miners will carry their bullion to Philadel 
phia and ex 


these Was 


worked 


hange it there for coin of the 


Uinted State himself. If we can get the men we will 
| The king-pin of the party by common con- | work twenty-five to thirty on the Bl Doradgu: 


sent is N, BE. Picotte, who has been a miner | creek claim, perhaps twenty-five on our 
In Alaska and the northwest territory for | Bonanza creek claim and fifteen on the 

He is ; other. I am part owner in these claima, 
eyercatts and well built, | I won't sell any of them, TI intend to keep 
them and get rich off them,” 


Picotte estimated his pile roughly at 


} nearly ten year under forty years 
lof age, straight, 
He has his wits about him and is evidently 
the adviser of the others. When Con Sta- 
matiu, the Greek miner who has made ali | $24,000. He will return to Dawson In March, 
the money he needs—$8,250—showed Picotte| ‘My three mines are being worked every 
his statement of the returns from a local | day,” he said, “and it costs a” ¥ Sis 
smelter who had purchased some of his|for every man on the claim, By Oe ng 
bullion, Picotte looked it over carefully, | back there soon after kere" ee wea 
did a little figuring of his own, and made | will be piled up high, ready for slulcing, 


up his mind that Seattle prices wie better | and then when the water comes tyere will 


oy, — . 


Detailed i 
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J. 0. HESTWOOD HOME. 


Information About ‘Life, 
ions and Prospects in 
the Clondyke. ; 

. Hestwood, who has spent several 
dee in the Yukon, and who, om ie 
writings and lectures upon the subject, sas 
become recognized among Seattle’s citi- 
mens as an authority upon the miates of 
that region, is at home. He was among Une 
passengers. to San Francisco on the |Eix- 
celsior from St. Michaels, and thus, was 
among the first to bring out not only au- 
ithentic news of the great strikes, but ine 
‘tangible evidences of the richness of the 
Clondyke in‘the shape o+ a large sack ef 
the precious nuggets. Mr. Hestwood pee 
seen at his home, No. 519’ Battery. street, bd 


Provis 


last evening by a Post-Intelligencer re- 
vorter, 

“What is your estimate of the amount of 
gold which will, be produced in the Clon- 
dyke this season?’ was the first question 
asked. es : 
“Now,” said Mr. Hestwood, ‘ I really 
would not like to make public my views 
‘on, that subject. It will pe large. There 
Swill not, however, be very much more 
‘money brought out on the next trip of the 
Portland. i left Dawson City June 23. At |, 
that time nearly all of the dirt which had 
been taken out and stacked up during the ; 
winter had been washed out, 1 hardly 
think the Portland will bring down this; 
‘trip much over a million or so.” : 

“When will the big amount of money 
come out?” 

“With the last trip that it will be possible 
to get down the river with certainty, say, 
fome time in the carly part of September, . 
the great bulk of all the gold which has | 
peen, taken out this summer, not already | 
shipved, will come down. It will reach Se- 
attle some time in September or October. 
The big shipment, the one which will real- 
ly show what the district can produce, will | 
be in June or July of next year. a i 

“The situation is this, Last winter there. 
were not to:exceed 500 men actually engag- 


‘ed in mining on the tributaries of the 
|Clondyke, and many of them did not get 
to work until late in the season. The 
‘claims have just commenced te be worked. . 
‘'Phey are barely scarred. There is room to 
|work 56,000 men to advantage on these 
‘claims next winter. The owners of mines | 
will put every man to work that they can | 
|get and profitably use. Some of the own- | 
lers of the richest claims announce that 
they will do their best to entirely work out 
their claims in the coming season, or at 
Jeast the best ground in them, so that they 
ean finally get out of the country and en- 


joy their money.” ‘ 

“The product cf the Clondyke for next 
‘season will be ten times what it has been 
this?” 
| ‘You can make the estimate for your- 
| self.” 
| Mr. Hestwood gave at some iength his 
views on the various new districts other 
than the, Clondyke. . 

Of Indian river he said he had pros- 
pected the stream two years, and while 
|e found colors on every bar, struck 
nothing to justify him in locating. Of 
Scewart river he knew little. Henderson 
lereek, which empties into the Yukon 
‘some six miles from the Stewart, he had 
| heard spoken of very favorably. There 


| were 200 claims located on it. Mr. Ogilvie, 
ef the mounted police, told him that the 


s nothing like as 
sable as might be 
‘worked all winter, 


} There is an abundance 
of fish and game in Alaska, but the game 
\laws are very stringent and are rigidly en- 
|forced. It is an awfully tough journey, 
}aecomplished only after hardship and ex- 
| pense,’”’ o 


THE QUEEN SAILS. 


i 

| : foie bee es 

'One Hundred and Twenty More Se- 

| attie Gold Seekers Go Towards 
the North. 

Another detachment of the sturdy pros- 
pectors who ‘are to be the future devel- 
|opers: of the. Yukon mining region was 
'sent-on its way'yesterday morning amid 
cheering from 3,000 throats. In the face 


‘ter in their quest for the bright metal, the 
passengers of the Queen were marked by 
great cheerfulness and confidence. Of the 
170 who took passage from this city, about 


‘fore leaving the Sound the Queen will 
jhave almost 400 passengers, over half of 
/whem are destined for Dyea and the over- 
)Jand trail to the Yukon. ‘ 

| The Queen, sailed shortly before 10 
}o’clock, Capt. Carroll’s reputation for 
‘promptness being in no whit damaged by 
ithe manner in which the large crowd was 
handled. It was noticed that a majority 
;of the intending Yukoners were well pro- 
;visioned, though many had not given due 


informed to take food for one year at 


least. The Queen’s passengers from here 
‘were as printed yesterday morning. 

The next vessel to sail for Dyea is the 
{steamship Mexico, which is scheduled to 
iget away tomorrow. After that will be 


t 


» 


t 


| 
| 


| 


of the obstacles these men are to encoun- | 


/120 were for Dyea—120 millionaires to be. | 
‘Tacoma sent a large number, though | 
|many from that city were tourists. Be- | 


regard to the emphatic caution of those » 


\the City of Topeka on July 28, and the - 


|Al-Ki August 2. 


THER CLEVELAND SAILS TODAY. 


‘Leaves San Francisco for Seattle and 
St. Michaels. 


SAN FRANCISCO, July 23.—In order to 
imeet the demand for transportation from 


_ |this city. to Alaska, the North America 


Transportation and Trading Company has 
ichartered the steamer Cleveland, which 
runs between this city and Sound: ports. 
‘She will sail for Seattle tomorrow for sup- 
plies anu. additional passengers, if any 
rooin is left.. The office has been crowded 
all ‘day, among the applicants being many 
jwomen, the relatives or wives of miners. 
it is considered doubtful, however, wheth- 
‘er upon arrival at St. Michaels the Cleve- 
land’s passengers will be able to secure 
lany means of transportutiun at this late 
jseason up, the Yukon. 

| Thé Alaska Commercial Company has 
‘chartered the schooner James A. Garfield 
to earry supplies to St. Michaels. 
Another party of successful Clondykers 
larrived here today. It consists of William 
/Stanley.and his son, Frank Phiscator and 
Lc: Worden, all of whom left Seattle for 
‘the mines less than a year ago. 


- 


Or; 


| still large enough to furnish plenty of 
lumber for sluice boxes, in the building of 
| which the minimuin width used is twelve 
| inches. 1t was some time before the saw- 
| raill got to work, and to get sluice boxes 


| water came most of the miners were 
compelled to have lumber whipsawed at 
| an expense of $3800 per thousand. 

Mr. Hestwood says that there really was 
a considerable shortage of food during the 
winter, but no severe suffering. It is a 
fairly good game country, and the Indians 


_ killed plenty of moose; but the stocks in |\ 


| the stores were so low that no provisions 
could be sold tne Indians, who were thts 
compelled to live on their own resources. 
When they killed moose they needed the 
meat for themselves, and would not sell 
it, unless they happened to have an over- 
supply. Even then, as a rule, they pre- 
ferred to exchange the’ moose meat for 
greceries or other provisions. Fifty dol- 
lars was paid for the hind quarters of a 
moose, when the Indians would sell for 
money. 

Seaitle is well represented on the Clon- 
jdyke. In fact, Mr. Hestwood says ‘that 


one-half of the men in the camp were } 


from the state of Washington, and a very 
large number were from Seattle. He illus- 
trated the latter fact by saying that he 
|himself was the bearer of 125 letters to 
/pergons in this city. 

| Mr. Hestwood’s claim was No. 51, below 
Discovery, on Bonanza creek, within 
|three miles of Dawson City, and conse- 
‘quently he met all the Seattle men going 
in or caming out of the camp. Without 
going into particulars, he said that all the 
|Seattle men were doing well, he believed. 


NEW YORKERS ADVISED TO WAIT. 


|Alaska a Bad Country in’ Winter, 
| Says the World. 


| NEW YORK, July 23.—The World says: 
/Whe Clondyke fever has not abated a 
‘particle. The offices of the railroad com- 
panies and ticket agencies are visited by 
adventurous partics anxious to seek their 
fortunes in'the Clondyke fields. 
From information thus learned by the 
‘World, those intending to make the trip 
will do well to postpone their departure for 
/wome time. Under the most tavorable cir- 
cumstances the Working days in the Yukon 
|meld fields cannot exceed 100 days in the 
| year. For the other 265 days the earth is 
covered with snow, the ground is frozen 
and the rivers are closed by ice. Anybody 
starting from New York at this season 
would reach the Yukon river just about 
the beginning of the long Alaska winter, |! 
and it would be far more comfortable for | 
him to remain in the states and go to the ! 
{mew Ildorado at a more seasonable time. 
Frederick Hobart, editor of the Engi- | 
| meering and Mining Journal, said: | 
| “It would be extremely foolish for any 
D to start from New York for the Clon- 
|@yke at this season, because they cannot 
{ there in time to do anytiiing this year, 
, 
} 
| 


t is difficult, too, to get transportation. | 
‘he Alaskan lines are not prepared to | 
my Many passengers, It is easy enough 


engage steamers and get to the coast, | 


ut che difficulty is to set from the coas 
sland, Much-of the last portion of the 
urney must be made on foot. If you go 
y the Juneau route, it is necessary to 
| walk over the mountains and build a boat 
(The Yukon river is only navigable during 


’ ieee ls te: ¥ 
_As to the fimiker arouna the camp, Mr, |) 
| Hestwood said that the river was far bet- } 
| ter timbered than was the case around the 
other camps. There was an abundance of 
| fairly good timber, not very large, but 


| in time to commence sluicing when the i 


hree months of the year. It would be well 
lor those yee £ mie ed the country ‘to 
earn more ahout it before starting for the 
gold fields.” Sut 
L. Allen, associate editor of the* Mngi- 
neering Magazine, said: 


“Naturally, I have given a good deal of | 
| 


attention to reports from the gol< 
| fields. I have no doubt there is lots of Foun 
|there. J know of very few men who are 
|preparing to leave this city for the gold 
|fields. It would be folly for them to do so 
}at this time, anyway, as it is too late to 
/accomplish anything. this year.’’ 
_ Up to date eighty-four applications for 
transportation have been made here, A 
large majority of the applicants do not 
| propose starting for several months, 

A man who has just returned from Alas- 
ka, where he has been for two years, said 
to a World reporter; 


t 
' 
si 


newreentae 
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_ferior—Miners Will Wait Awhile. 


SAN FRANCISCO, July 
‘French Canadians, who were successful 
‘on the Clondyke and are now bound for 
Montreal, are at the Commercial hotel in 
‘this city. They came from Seattle, hav- 
ing reached that city by the steamer 
Portland. They could not get the prices 


<— BELITTLE THE GOLU. | 
-Clondyke Metal Spoken of as In-| 


23. — Five | 


for their nuggets that they wanted there, | 


nor will they accept the bid made by the 
Selby Smelting Company in this city. As 
the mint is closed pending the change of 
administration, 
‘earry their bullion to Philadelphia and 
‘exchange it there for coin of the United 
‘States. ‘The five men of the party are N. 
BH. Picotte, T. Morrin, who has been in 
the Yukon country for four years; N. 


Mercier, of five years experience; Joseph | 


Cazlais, who for seven years has mined 
in Alaska; P. Amelier, who has been there 


‘nine years, and Joseph Desroches, who | 


‘has just completed his second year. 
The closing of the mint has afforded 
‘speculators an opportunity to make con- 


| siderable money out of the miners who | 


have brought their gold dust with them. 
| A rumor has been circulated that the 


| Glondyke gold is poorer in quality than | 


that from other mining regions, and in 
consequence is not worth so much for 
coining purposes. Some of the more 
recent arrivals who have become ac- 
quainted with this state of affairs pro- 
pose to hold their dust until the mint re- 

»péns, which will be on August 1, when 
they feel that they will be able to get 
full coin value for it. Others are con- 
‘sidering the advisability of sending it 
to, the mint at Philadelphia. 
|The Clondyke craze has struck the 
speculative element hard. Companies of 
all kinds are being organized, while 
signs and window letterings are appear- 
ing with marvelous rapidity in the prin- 
cipal business streets. Such titles as 
“Yukon Trading & Developing Com- 
pany,” the ‘“Clondyke Improvement Syn- 
dicate,’ “Yukon Gold & Supply Com- 
pany,” are to be seer on every hand. 
The first mining company to file articles 
of incorporation is the Alaska & Yukon 
Gold Exploration & Trading Company, 
‘Limited. The capital stock is $200,000, 
fully subscribed. 

Among the arrivals from Alaska on 
the Bertha was Dr. C. F. Dickenson, of 
Kadiak island, which lies just at the 
head of Cook Inlet. He says the gold 
excitement all over the territory of Al- 
aska is something unprecedented, and 
that people are flocking to the Clondyke 
in a way that threatens to depopulate 
many of the trading posts and coast 
towns. He said: 

“When I left Kadiak two weeks ago 
the people were leaving all that section 
of the country and flocking in the direc- 
4jon of the Clondyke. In a way, the sit- 
uation is appalling, for many of the in- 
tlustries are left practically without the 
means of operation. Mines that are pay- 
ing handsomely at Cook Iniet are desert- 


8d. In my opinion there are just as good } 


placer diggings to be found at Cook in- 
let as in the Clondyke region. ‘There is 
not a foot of ground in all that country 
that does not contain gold in more or 
less appreciable quantities, The great 
trouble is that the people have not had 
the courage to thoroughly prospect the 
country. I think that in another month 
tho country will be practically deserted, 
There is room about Cook iniet for 
thousands of men, and there is certainly 
no better place in the world for a poor 
man.” 


these five miners ‘will | 


| days. 


— 


CLAIMS ALL OF THE CLOND 
Arkell, of New York, Says He Is 
Owner of the Gold Fields, 
NEW YORK, July 23.—W. J, Arkell, of 
the Arkell Weekly Company, of this city, 
has announced that he expects to claim 
the gold fields in the Clondyke by right 


\ of discovery for the estate of E. J. Glave, 


Glave was an, explorer who headed an 
expedition to Alaska in 1891, organized by 
w. J. Arkell. The party consisted of 
Glave, B. H. Wells, of Cincinnati; A. B, 
Schanz, of Indiana Mineral Springs, Ind., 
and W. B. Pierce and John Dalton, of 
San Francisco. Thirty Chilkat Indians 
were also with the party. After the re- 
turn of Glave and his party the explorer 
was sent by the Century Company to 
Africa to study the slave trade. When 
about to sail from Africa for the United 
States he contracted a fever and died. 
Before leaving for Africa, Glave told 
Arkell that: he had staked out claims in 
the Clondyke district, and that on his re- 
turn he intended to go again to Alaska 
and to spend the remainder of his life 
there, for he believed it to be the rich- 
est country in mineral deposits on the 
face of the glohe. Mr. Arkell said tonight 
that as he started and sustained this ex- 
pedition, he believes he has a claim by 
right of discovery to the Clondyke terri- 
tory, and if he succeeds in establishing 
this claim it will be on the theory that 
“in undiscovered countries where maps | 
are filed with the government by the dis- | 
coverer, 28 was done in this case, it gives | 
Mr. Arkell certain interests that might 
develop.” | 
Mr. Arkell said he had received tele- 
grams from Schanz and Wells, two mem- | 
bers of the first expedition to Alaska, 
claiming their interest in the event the | 
government should recognize their right ) 
of discovery. {I 
Mr. Arkell propeses to organize an ex- [ 


pedition at once to go to the territory dis- 
covered and explored by Glave and party. 
This expedition will: be headed by Mr. | 
Arkell’s brother, Bartlett Arkell, who will 

be accompanied by his brother-in-law, 

Harry P. Hall, of Pittsburg, and a num- | 
ber of newspaper men. 


THE GRUBSTAKE MAN, id 


Legal Means Taken to Protect His 
Interest in Clondyke. 


Evidences of the phenomenal rush to the 
Clondyke are even encountered in the dry | 
and legal archives at the court house, 
which are otherwise unusually unproduc- 
tive of live news items in these vacation | 
During the last three days Deputy 


_ County Clerk De Long has been called 


upon to affix the clerk's seal to no less 
than thirty-eight powers of attorney, 
which have been issued to men going into 
the Clendyke by those who have filled the 
role of sponsor,-and have supplied them 
with grubstakes as well. In this way the 
men who supply the funds for the adven- 
turous gold hunters will have a chance of 
sharing in the harvest of the yellow sands 


' of the Eldorado and Bonanza creeks, it 


being the purpose of those sent from here 
to locate claims for their patrons and con- 
vey an interest in all other property ac- 
quired. f 
Yesterday articles incorporating the 
Clondyke Development Company were 
filed in the office of the county auditor, 
with a capital stock of $1,000,000. The pow- 
ers of the company extend to the location, 
purchase and development of claims, tha 
building and operation of railroad and 
steamboat lines, and buying, selling and 
transporting provisions and supplies., The 
incorporators are Frank Danel, C. HB. Pow- 


ell, E. V. Renyon, Hd Newbegin and F.C. 
Norman. , i 


A GREATLY WROUGHT UP. 
- Number 
Rush Northward. 


| Special Dispatch to the Post-Intelligencet. 


TACOMA, July 23.—The Evening News, 


/-which several days ago took the Post-In- 


telligencer correspondent to task for say- 


| ing through the columns of the paper he 
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represents that Tacoma was greatly @xX- 
cited over the fabulous discoveries on the 
Clondyke, now comes out and states that 
the excitement runs high, and tells how 
mills, factories, stores, railways, ete., are 
losing men. This condition of affairs has 
been going on ever since the arrival of the 
Post-Intelligencer’s special edition last 
Saturday, the little paper in question just 
finding it out. It had to wait until a boat 
actually left Tacoma with people for the 
gold fields before it could see that the citi- 
zens were excited. ; 

The fever has attained such a degree 
that many people are neglecting their 
labors to secure information and data in- 


cident to a trip to that country. Outfitters 


continue to be kept busy supplying the 


wants of those fortunate enough to be in | 


a position to make the trip, and from the 


orders for sleds it looks as though the | 


majority contemplate making the trip 
over the pass from Dyea, From requests 
for berths, there is hardly a doubt that 
the big collier Willamette will have all she 
ean carry. 

The latest move is reported as coming 
from a few well-known capitalists, who 
are said to have purchased the steamer 
Rosalie, now plying on the Sound, and 
they are preparing to equip the boat with 
supplies for several small parties suf- 
ficient to last two years. The scheme is a 
pool proposition, each man interested pay- 
ing his share of the expense and the re- 
sults of the exploration are to be equally 
divided among those advancing money for 
the trip and the men making it. 


TWO PARTIES FROM CENTRALIA. 


—— 


Grubstakes Raised Easily by Inter- } 


ested Citizens. 


Special Dispatch to the Post-Intelligencer. | 


CENTRALIA, July 23.—The Clondyke 
fever has reached Centralia, and quite a 


little enthusiasm is worked up over the > 
reports that come from that new field. | 


Two pools have been raised here and 


men will be sent to the Clondyke at once. | 
J. H. Dumon, W. H. Bryden, Charles | 


Fowler, C. N. Wallace, P. R. Stahl, E. A. 
Gabriel, G. E. Munn, L. A. Knox, W- 15% 


Keir and M. §S. Beebe, of this city, and’ 
have | 


Robert Mayo, of Portland, Or., 
formed a company and will send two men, 
Homer Beane and Robert Pickeit. 
Beane leaves on today’s train for Seat- 


tle, where he will buy provisions and ar- | 


range for transportation. 


The amount of money raised by these | 


men is $1,000. It is to he used by Beane 
and Pickett as a grubstake. The men do 
not intend to do any prospecting until the 
weather moderates in the spring. ‘Then, 
if they find a good claim and locate, the 
parties furnishing the money will own 
two-thirds of the claim and Beane and 
Pickett will have the other third. 

Another pool of $600 has been made up 
by FF. T. McNitt, A. Packard, E. T. Tall- 
madge, George Dysart, W. J. Jinkins and 
Fred Bowers. These men “have selected 
Charles Hinkley to go. They furnish him 
with this money as-a grubstake, and are 
to have one-half of the claim he will lo- 
cate. Mr. Hinkley will probably go along 
with Beate and Pickett, who intend to 
sail from Seattle. about the middle of 
next week. 

Frank Browning, of Seattle, is in the 
city trying to raise a pooi to send him. 


of People Hager to | 


Mr, | 


LADUE SOON TO BE MARRIED. 
His Fortune Is Now Made and He Will ‘The Eldorado the Sole Topic—Pack 
| Claim His Bride. Animals for the North, 
NEW YORK, July 23.—A special to the: Special Dispatch to the Post-Intelligencer. 


LC 

Seattle, a erable has been 
said in he Alaska rush, 
was towed over from Quartermaster today 
and anchored to a buoy in the bay. To- 
morrow she will be hauled alongside the 
Northern. Pacific dock, where it is rumored 
repairs will be made to her interior, with 
a view of getting her in readiness for Alas- 
| ka traffic. This is surmise, however, as 
Northern Pacifie officials disclaim all 
_knowledge of anything further than. that 
| she has been brought down and will beetied 


World from Plattsburg, N. Y., says: 
Joseph Ladue, owner of the townsite of 
Dawson, Alaska, is now on the way to 
his former home at Schuyler Falls, Clin- 
ton county, N. Y., to be married to Miss 
Mason. It is said that Ladue and Miss | 
Mason were to have been married long | 
ago, but Miss Mason’s parents opposed 
the match because Ladue was too poor. 
Ladue went to the Black hills in search 
of gold. He was quite successful, but 
before coming East to claim his bride he 
went into a speculation at Deadwood and 
lost every dollar. Ladue wrote to Miss 
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WALLA WALLA, July 23.—The Clon- 
dyke excitement has struck Walla Walla, 
and the great gold flelds are the main 


topic of conversation in the stores, shops 
| Several of the prom- 
| inent business men are arranging to take 


and on the streets. 


passage on the next steamer that goes 
north... 

Thomas Corn, a local liveryman, has re- 
eeived a contract to furnish 100 pack ani- 
mals for a firm in Victoria, and is now 
buying up all the suitable animals in this 


section for that purpose. « 


| up to the wharf. c Mason of his misfortune and soon after ee age” 
The towing of the boat from the big dock went to Alaska, He did not return home LARGEST ORDER YET PLACED. 
at this time would lend strength to the ru- until two years ago, and then it was set- 4 <i 
mor that she will either be run by the tled that upon his return from another N. A, T. & T. Co. to Obtain Clothing 
*. ' Northern Pacific company or chartered to trip to Alaska they would be married. for the Arctic. 4 
7 some other company for the Alaska run. | As Ladue is said to be a millionaire, the ST. JOSEPH, Mo., July 23.—A St. Joseph » 
iat Should it be decided to put her on within parents of the bride will offer no objec- wholesale firm has just received one of. 
iy | two weeks, there is not a doubt that every | tion to the union, and it is probable that the largest orders ever placed in the West 
Pe |inch of her accommodations would be | Mr. and Mrs. Ladue will spend their | for goods to go to the Alaska gold fields. 
: taken up, Jfurther developments will be honeymoon on their way to _the gold | The order was placed by the North Amer- 
anxiously watched. ’ i fields, where they intend to live for at ican Transportation & Trading Company, 
least three years. | and is for goods suitable to the Northern " 
DYHA A SUB-PORT OF ENTRY. ; country. A portion of the order is for ) 
CAPT. HOOPER TELLS OF THE GOLD. men’s underclothing made from the heay- 
Established by Secretary Gage, at Aes iest woolen blankets. ‘| 
Request of Canada. Official Report Speaks of the Rush to | i 
| WASHINGTON, July 23.—In view of the | Dawson, ¥ Nate ae te a itite Se ; 
| present rush of travel to the Clondyke | ; ul 22.—Capt. C. H. | pecia ispatch to the Post-Intelligencer. 
| gold fields Secretary Gage has establish- Pa cre nose dines the Cociet sea pa- | OLYMPIA, July 23.—The Clondyke fever 
ed a sub-port of entry at Dyea, Alaska, trol fleet, ima report dated Unalaska, July grows apace, and several whom a few 
The action was taken as the result of an | | 5. says ors Alaska Commercial Company’s days ago showed cnly, premonitory symp- 
i - | application to the treasury department by | steamer Excelsior arrived at that port on toms have now developed the fever in its” 
ye | Canada for permission for Canadjan ves- ‘July 4, with about forty miners from the fiercest stage. A party of ten is prepar- 
; sels to enter at Dyea. The granting of the | Yukon and about $500,000 in gold bullion. | ing to leave at once.. Among them are 
8 / application. would have made it necessary | | Continuing, he says: | Mr. and Mrs. Fred Carlyon. Mr. Carlyon 
a4 | in all cases of vessels clearing for Dyea | ‘The Excelsior brings wonderfulaccounts is an optician, and his wife a highiyigulg 
ie to give a special permit to the deputy at | of rich discoveries in the Clondyke, or tured young lady, who is willing to brave 
M Juneau in:the case of each vessel. In or- Reindeer river, where fortunes are being the hardships of the trip to be by her 
; der to obviate this difficulty the secretary made in a few weeks. According to these | husband’s side. 
of the treasury constituted Dyea a sub- reports, nothing has ever been sececee Ex-Register Murphy, of the land office, 
port of entry. This action was taken un- on the “hgh pe sha lerre paar aoe the who was to have started for the Glondyke 
der authority of the act of March 16, 1896, Roe he ies share. Forty-Mile, and on the next steamer, will be delayed by 
which authorizes the secretary to estab- is wholly within Canadian territory. Gold the death of his father-in-law Wednes- 
lish sub-ports in Alaska at suck places as |, was discovered there last autumn, and day evening. 
| he may deem proper. \ during 9 bbe ee mae Rp teesk od — Cu 
The Canadian government will ke noti- ern tines Die ois ak perccon): the: SMe Railroads Want Information. — 


fied immediately of the intention to create [ 


a sub-port of entry at Dyea for the bene- 
fit of British shippers of supplies for the 
gold district. Vessels carrying men, pro- 


visions and supplies will be allowed to.}. 


proceed past Juneau to Dyea, where the 
supplies are to be put into bond and ship- 
ped over the short intervening stretch of 
United States territory to the British Co- 
lumbia boundary line, and thence to the 
Clondyke. 

All of the cabinet were agreed upon the 


cipal town, while Circle City, Forty-Mile 
and other places are nearly deserted. Ow- 
ing to the influx of people, provisions were 


high, but so far as I cdn learn there is no | 


actual suffering.” 


CARTER RESCLUTION NOT GOOD. 


—ee 


| Semator Turner Criticises Toll Roads 


in Alaska. 


Special Dispatch to the Post-Intelligencer, 
WASHINGTON, July 23.—Senator Tur- 


A telegram was received yesterday from 
the general offices of the Northwestern © 


& St. Paul railroad by Local Agent Frank 
Parker, asking full 


Clondyke. Agent Parker replied prompt- 


|! ly by returning copies of the Post-Intel- 


ligencer for the last five days. 
Ticket Agent Carl Stoltenberg received 


| proof sheets yesterday of a small book™ 


entitled “Yukon Gold Fields,’ It con- 
tains a good map, showing distances from 
point to point, reviews the routes, outfits 


particulars of the 


ner, speaking today of Carter’s resolution, 
authorizing the secretary of the interior 
to grant permits to corporations to con- 
struct toll roads in Alaska, said: 

‘Tt is a bad measure. I am satisfied | 
from reading it that it would be burden- 
some upon the people. If it comes up for 


| course to be taken. 


‘TRE “GOLD BOOM.” 


Letter From Chicago That Shows 


and experiences of some who have been 
; there. The experiences are for the most 
| part selected from accounts which have | 
appeared in the Post-Intelligencer. Mr. 
Stoltenberg had a small crowd at his 
counter yesterday gazing in open-mouthed 


How Seattle Is Being Adiver- 
tised in the East. 

F, A. Wing yesterday received a letter 
from a prominent Chicago business man’ 
that shows how the Clondyke excitement 
has taken hold of the Hast, and gives an 
indication of the immense advertising Seat~ 


tle is receiving as the great outfitting ; 


point. The letter says: 


“Your letter of July 18th inst. is received 


_this morning. You speak about the ‘gold 
_ boom,’ but I presume that on the day you 
| wrote the letter, and within the last three 
or four, you have noticed a marked change 
—the temperature going up several hun- 
dred degrees. It certainly must mean a, 
great deal for Seattle, as it will be the 
great outfitting post for Alaska, and will 
undoubtedly ‘bring tens of thousands: of 
-people, -with forty times that amount of 
money to be invested with you before they 
| start for the diggings. The Chicago papers, 
and all others in this part of the country, 
ere devoting, not columns, but whole pages, 
to a and Seattle reports, both yester- 
. day and this morning.” 


consideration I shall oppose it. We don*t. 


want to get such a burden as that fasten- 
ed upon the people of Alaska. So far as 
the talk of the necessity of this from a 


patriotic standpoint in order to prevent . 


diversion of traffic to British Columbia 
lines and merchants, we need not be 
afraid of any roads they may be building. 
They will have to come to American ports. 
I consider the measure objectionable, not 
merely for one, but many reasons.,”’ 


“WILL OUTFIT IN SEATTLE. 


Missouri Company Anxious to Buy a 
Small Schooner. 


JOPLIN, Mo., July 23.—The Alaska Min- 
ing Company has been organized, with 
offices in New York, Joplin and Galena, 
Kan., to mine in Alaska. The capital 
stock is to be $100,000. One thousand 
shares at $100 each will be issued, payable 
at the rate of $5 per month for twenty 
months. William E. Richards, 

| York, is president. The company pro- 
| poses to send twenty prospectors to Alas- 
ka as soon as they can get into the gold 


| fields to take up claims for the company, 


The company will endeavor to buy or 
charter a small steamer to make the trip 
from Seattle to the Yukon country with 
provisions and S sufficient to last 
& Yeates Vie bs 


of New | 


| proaching winter. 


astonishment at a large nugget (?). They 
asked many questions, until one Wiser 
than the rest declared that the shining 
lump was nothing more than a gilded) 

Bh 


| boulder, 


Party Leaves Roslyn, 4 
Special Dispatch to the Post-Intelligencer. | 
ROSLYN, Wash., July 23.—The Clon-/ 
dyke gold fever has struck Roslyn hard. 
Today Mayor Joseph N. Denney, Weigh 
Boss James Heron, of the Northern Pa- 
cific Coal Company; Walter Smith, Thom- 
as Henry and Joseph Manolia started for 
the land of gold. Manolia, who is staked 
by Drs. George Sloan-and L. lL. Porter, 
is an experienced placer miner, having | 
worked in the Cariboo and other British 4 
Columbia districts. Many others, some of 
them experienced miners, are making ar-— 
rangements to leave. * a) 
Pe EES Oe ees SES SS Ese * : 
Shelter for Prospectors, 
OTTAWA, Ont., July 23.—Clifford Sex- 
ton, ministér of the interior, has issued a 
Statement to the effect that the govern- 
ment will not be responsible for taking 
provisions into the Yukon during the ap- 
The government, how- 
ever, is preparing to make some shelter. 


| for parties going in and out of the coun: | 
) try. | 


WAU 


i 


RCS 


NOT HALF TOD. 


Returning Miners Speak of 
m6 Ferils of the 


“Of course it is not possi 


surmise what can or Will 
premises, but of one thi 


7 am as 3 
‘the miners now in the Klondyke district 


will never consent to accept anythi 
put gold coin or its equivalent. From’ 
what I could gather, there is a dispo- 
sition on the part of the Canadian au- 
thorities to pass a law compelling the 
miners to accept some kind of script, 


and of course if it be backed by the} 


gold coin of the realm, or by a check on 
the Victoria Bank, it is all right, but, 
otherwise there would be a big rumpus. 
The men who have undergone so many 


hardships in the hope of making a| 
stake that would last them through life} 
will not accept, any ‘wildcat’ money. | 
Captain Strickland took my address, as | 
well as that of other miners’ who had |} 
tributaries of the Klondyke. 


struck it rich in the Klondyke  sec- 


tion.” 


Stanley is unduly excited over what are 


Region. 


THE STORY HAS I7S OTHER 
SIDE. 


ONE OF THE UNSUCCESSFUL PROS- 
PECTORS AND HIS HARD- 
SHIPS. 


el 


Thousands Are Now Flocking From 
Every Part of the Couniry to 
Seek Their Fortunes 
in the North. 


“The Canadian Government is seri- 
ously considering the matter of passing 
a law that will prevent, in a measure at 
least, the exportation of gold from the 
Klondyke region. Just what this meas- 
ure will be I cannot at this time sur- 
mise, but I know that many of the min- 
ers in the Yukon country are very much 
worked up over the situation.” 

This is the remark made by William 
Stanley, one of the successful Klondyke 
prospectors, who reached this city from 
Seattle yesterday morning. While the 
gentleman has an abiding faith in the 
future of the new mining center, he is 
not by any means pleased with the 
restrictions threatened by the repre- 
sentatives of. the Queen on the other 
side of the border. 

“Among the passengers on the Port- 
land,” continued Stanley, ‘“‘was Captain 
Strickland, in charge of the mounted 
police stationed at Dawson City. Heis 

on his way to Ottawa, having been 
summoned there by the authorities,who 
are disgusted with the way gold is being 
packed off to America by the miners. 
Strickland told me that the Ottawa au- 
thorities had become alarmed over the 
fact that there were not more British 
subjects in the field, and, in his opinion, 
measures would be passed to remedy 
what they. consider a great evil. 


| whether it ‘be 


them that the Canadian authorities are 


too glad to have the country developed, |) 
by Engiish or foreign }) 


‘prospectors. It is held to be quite likely 
‘that the Government at Ottawa will 
‘seek to impose a slight tax on the rich 
yield of the new country, but it is not 
believed that it will go any further than 
this. 


No more graphic story of the strug- 
gles and triumphs possible in the Klon- 
dyke country has been told than that 
related by William ‘Stanley. 


unknown wilds, and after> desper? ‘6 
hardships came out comparatively “4 
rich man, and with prospects which 
may make him, many times a million- 
aire. On the country itself Mr. Stan- 
ley sheds considerable new light. He 
tells of rich diggings recently located, 
and of the dangers which beset those 
who venture to make the journey by 
way of the overland route. Inciden- 
tally Stanley confirms the statement 
made in the “Chronicle” Wednesday 
to the effect that the next steamer from 
St. Michael’s would bring’ treasure 
| valued at from $1,000,000 to $3,000,000. 

| “It was a great piece of luck,” he 
said yesterday. ‘‘Along with my son 
‘and two gentlemen named Worden, we 
staggered on some claims that not-only 
paid handsomely during the time 
worked, but give every promise of yield- 
‘ing up millions. In a little less than 
‘three months we took out an even $112,- 
'000, and but for the d@elay in getting 
|down to’ work we would probably have 
‘doubled that amount. You see, it was 
like this: When we reached the Klon- 
dyke country there were not more than 


\that it was not until very late in: the 
fall before we got down to hard work. 


It is believed by } 


With his} 
son, William C. Stanley, he entered “ve | 


| strike made on Dominion creek, thirty 


Last Chance. These, I think, will easily | 
yield. $2,000,000, but it will be some time 
before anything like that amount is got- 
ten out, for the very good reason that it |) 
is almost impossible to get labor. 

“Just before I left Dawson City the 
news reached the settlement of the rich } 


miles above the camp. It averaged $3 
to the pan. Many people have a mis- 
taken idea as to the Klondyke river. 
No gold has yet been found on that || 
stream, and I do not think there will be. || 
All the diggings so far located are on |) 
The Bo- 
nanza creek joins the Klondyke river 


It ig thought by other miners that |: three miles above Dawson City, while 


the El Dorado creek enters into the Bo- 


believed to be idle remarks of Captain | 24024 fifteen miles above that point. 


lof Police Strickland. 


Then come the Last Chance and Bear 


| ereeks and other streams, on every one 


a dozen people in the whole territory. which we took out in a little less than 
We had everything to do in the way of three months. 

‘building houses and sluice boxes and | 
all that sort of thing. ‘All of this, of | ost river: country. 
course, consumed considerable time, so ieee He UROt a f66e Of it ‘that iaoesinee 


| stance should prevent my going there, | 


of which’gold has been found in paying | 
quantities. 

“T:left Seattle a year ago last March, | 
accompanied by my son, William C. 
Stanley. Just before reaching Lake Le } 
Barge we came up with Charles C, and | 
M. C. Worden, and we agreed to join 
forces. The Wordens were anxious to 
gc to Forty-mile camp, but wehad heard 

| quite unfavorable reports of that place, | 


| and prevailed upon them to accompany 


us to entirely new fields. I had started || 


to the Stewart river country, and was . 
determined that no ordinary circum- 
| Well, we finally struck a good paying | 
| bar on the Stewart river, and, building |, 
'as comfortable a house as the condi- 
‘tions would permit, settled down to 
| work. Our success there was even bet- | 
iter than we anticipated, though, of |) 
course, we did not strike any particu- |) 
‘larly big fortune. i 

“One of my sons went some distance 
into the interior, and sinking a shaft, } 
found pay dirt. We concluded that it! 
would be better for us to locate claims | 
there, but as the season was growing 
short and our provisions had practical- } 
ly run out, it was decided to go to Forty- 
mile camp, and there spend the winter, | 
eturning to the Stewart river country | 
im the early spring. It was on our way | 
to the Forty-mile camp that we made | 
cur first big strike. We reached Klon- 
dyke shortly after the discovery on the | 
Bonanza creek. We sunk a shaft or so, | 
and the gravel proved so rich that we |} 
ecncluded to camp right there until | 
something better turned up. How lucky 
wes that decision is seen in the $112,000 


“As regards the territory in the Stew- 
I should say that 


contain gold in more or less appreciable 
uantities. I believe there is fully 300 


| “The largest nugget taken from MY miles square on which gold may be 
claim weighed $97, though I found hun- ¢oynd, and that it will prove to be nee 
dreds every day averaging from:$2 to rich as the fields located in the Klon- 
$14. It is not possible for me tocompute qyke district. 
the amount of gold that will yet be there is gold on McQuesten and Mayo 


I know positively that 


found in the .Klondyke country, but, creeks and on both banks of the Stew- 


taking El Dorado creck as an example, art river. 


Our principal mining while 


I should say it would not be short Of fy that section of the country was done 

half a billion dollars. Of course, it Willon the bars. We made no attempt, how-|| 
be a number of years before this vast ever, except the one already referred 
sum is. reached, but still I believe that ¢o, to prospect the country at large. As 
fully that amount lies imbedded in thestewart river is navigable almost to] 
creeks and rivers which abound in thatjts starting point, I look to see a great 
country. El Dorado creek is just seven improvement in that section before 


and a half miles long, and, according to’, 
the prospects that have been made on on 


every claim located, it should yield at 


least $27,000,0, ; It is running now 
the rate of $2000 a foot. 


rs. My party is the first to 
1 up on the Stewart river for 
irposes, . miners heretofore 
n Mayo river, some fifty or 


han 


pecs Ns bi 


ninit 


a = Fa, 


| 


= 
Tere 


oS 


cade 
<a 


have. Neg over the 
ble to state positively 
stance from Dyea to the sum- 
mit of the pass is about thirteen miles, 
The ‘Chileat canyon is nine miles from 
he head of navigation at Dyea, and it 
‘is there four miles to the top of Chil- 


of the pass they are practically turned 
loose to shift for themselves. The grade 
down to Lake Lindermann is so steep 
that it is impossible forany man to hold 
his sled, so the prospectors have adopt- 
ed a very novel method of overcoming 
the dangerous obstacles. The provi- 
sions, packages and camping outfit are 
strapped tightly to the sled and then 
‘the light-running vehicle is turned 
loose. With almost incredible speed, 
the heavily loaded sied flies down the 
j incline, a cloud_of snow in its wake. 
| At the foot, which is nearly three miles 


koot. When the sleighs reach the top: 


“T do. not think it likely PTE I _ re- 
turn:te the Klondyke district next. 
Spring or any other time if I can avoid 
it. T find that the climate does not agree’ 

lwith me. While in Seattle I made. ar-. 
rTangements with a gentleman who, for | 


|) a consideration of $500 a month and a | 
|| Stake of $50,000, will look after my inter- 


| ests at the diggings. 


|| wonderful 


“Not half has yet been told of the 
resources of the entire 


Northwest Territory. It is a country 


‘away, is found ‘Crater lake, and on to 


‘this the sleds go with terrific velocity. 

When. the prospector finally reaches 
‘his worldly.possessions he finds them 
something like three-quarters of a mile 
|away from the shore line. 

“The mail accommodations during the 

coming season will be materially im- 
proved, making it possible for one to 
‘receive letters once and sometimes 
twice each month. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has organized a route running 
‘from Juneau to Forty-mile and Circle 
| City, while the Canadian authorities 
have established a route as far as Fort 
| Selkirk. While these points are some 
| distance from Dawson City, the miners 
|anxious to hear from their friends can 
jalways send for their mail.” i 

Frank Phiscator, sometimes referred 
to as the ‘King of the Yukon,” has had 
phenomenal Tuck in the Klondyke min- 
ling district. He visited Alaska the first 
‘time eighteen months ago and returns 
to civilization with $96,000 in gold dust, | 
and claims which will yield him many 
times that amount. His story of the | 
Ww onderful El Dorado of the Northwest 
is not unlike that of other stories told 
by returning miners, except as to de- 
tails, These details, however, are ex- 
tremely interesting and form an im- 


Klondyke. 
“T have been mining fee fifteen years,” 


ee 


said Mr. Phiscator last night, “but i 
was not until last fall that I struck if 


| rich. In the spring of 1896 I went to 
Alaska determined to try for gold in 


some of the fields of Which so much has 
‘been said, At Juneau I met Keller and! 
Berry, and we determined'to join forces. | 
I first went to Circle City and then a 
Maim creek, meeting with little or no | 
‘success. at either creek. Later in the | 
year I journeyed to. St. Michael’s for} 
provisions, returning to Circle City in 
‘time to hear the news about the discov- | 


|/portant: chapter in eh history of 


ery on Bonanza creek, Our party im- | 
‘mediately left for the Klondyke, arriv- | 
‘ing there August 24th, 
there were very few people in the coun- 


At that time | 


try. We prospected first on Bonanza 
and later went to El Dorado creek, 
Clements, Keller and myself were the 


first on that creek, ‘and we located a dis- 
covery claim, thinking it would be a 
separate district. 


| claims on Bonanza creek, but later weré 
forced to abandon them. 


i “In two. and a half months’ time, with 


We also located two 


ime men, I took from my 
_ On a piece of ground 


‘the claim may be had 
vo men shoveled two 


|, opinion, will become the most prosper- 


| abounding in riches, and in time, in my 
ous on earth. 

“The next steamer from Dawson City 
to San Francisco will bring probably 
three or four million dollars in gold dust. 
Among the successful miners who will 
return to civilization with their pockets 
lined with gold nuggets may be men- 
tioned Frank Densmore. and William 
)MePeep. Dhéy ail bring at 'teast $300, ~ 
600, Jimmie McAmée will bring out 
$120,000 and Joe Wald will return to his 
home in Lower California with $35,000, 
‘that being the amount for which he sold 
his claim. 

“Of course it must not be understood 
that every man who has gone to the 
Klondyke has made money. In fact, the 
situation is just the reverse. But I will 
say that every man who has worked 
has made money faster there than he 
could have anywliere else. The trouble 
with the old» miners is that they take 
thinks easy and so let the young fellows, 
jwho are mbitious and unaccustomed 
ito the ha Iship, get ahead of them.” 
| M. C. \ orden, who, with his brother, 
joined this family party at Junea 
re ‘ached San Francisco yesterday mith 
$3 30,000 as his share of the season’s work. 
Young Worden went to Alaska in March | 


| 


! 


lof last year, and in the following Sep- | ° 


tember located a claim on El Dorado’ 
creek. 

“My ‘home is in Jefferson county, N. 
Y.,” he said, ‘“‘and Iam now on my way 
to see my mother, who will be over- 
joyed at my good fortune. She needs 
|the money, too, and I am happier on 
‘her account than on my own.” 


MEN AND WOMEN 


OFF FOR .DAWSON CITY. 


The Gold-Mad Throng Crowds the 
Steamship and Railroad 
Offices. 


In spite of the warnings that have 
been given out by returning miners con- 
cerning the possibilities of starvation 
in the Klondyke country during the 
‘coming fall and winter, thousands of 
people here and elsewhere are Rentine | 
every nerve and energy to reach the 
land of the golden fleece. Most of the 
available steamers and yachts have 
been chartered by private individuals 
and speculators, and there seems to be 
no doubt that they will have a full com- 
plement of passengers when the time 
for sailing arrives. 

The- gasoline steamer Chetcow has 
been purchased by an English syndi- 
cate for $8000. L. H. Griffiths, repre- 
senting the’ owners, J. S. Kimball & 
Co., engineered the deal. It is the pur- 
pose of the syndicate to take 100 Baia | 
who will put up $1000 each. They will! 
work on the co-operative plan. The 
old captain of the Chetcow says that, 
with 100 tons aboard, the vessel draws 
less than five feet. When St. Michaelis 
reached the cargo will be transferred 
| to lighters and towed up to Dawson 
City 

The gasoline schooner Hattie B. has | 
also beem sold to a company of ad- 
venturers. Stea boilers will be put in 


and every p made for the 
comfort and s ose ti : 


sage on her. 


| heat. Adolph Polson, first officer of the 


| Gabriel Cohn is booked for the Excel- 
' sior. He has been offered $250 be 


| 
| 


P rT me at. 

“On /the water tront the excjtement 
over ih wonderful stories told of the 
Klondyke country has- reached fever 


Tiburon, has resigned, and will leave 
on Sunday night for the gold fields. | 


bonus for his ticket. 

The schooner James A. Garfield nes 
been chartered by the Alaska Commer- 
cial Company <to take a load of mer- 
chandise to:St. Michael. The Garfield 
is a 300-ton schooner, and is said to bea 
top-notcher in her class. 

The Alaska-mad crowd has literally 


| overrun the office of E. T. Kruse, agent 


of the Cleveland during the past few! 
days. Among those already booked) 
may be mentioned the following: George 
| Pulver, H, Hermann, J. Golding, R, dj 


Nixon, M. Jacobs, F.. Jensen, H. Will- 
iams, W. Faulkes, KH. P. Harrison, BE. M. 
Straughn, C. N. Miller, L. Lampert, J? 
N. Fairchild, R. J. Ihrenn, EF. Lund, M,” 
Alexander, T. H. Stevens, C. Word, J.. 
L. Mill, A. Custer, A. McAdam, R. Het 
Dunlap, Mrs. Dunlap, Charles Fry and’ 
wife, F. McAustin, A. Blinn, C. N. Mil-.| 
br and. wife, a L. Pratt, »Mrs. pe 


isi Maines bs 
Se ae dee paar ier and. 
7 John Lengfelder, H. Johnson and 
wife, Mrs. McDermott, Miss J. Boyd, 
H. L. Elwood and wife, Dr. J. C. Me- 
Cauley and wife, W. M. Proctor, D. Mc- 
Laren, Miss L. Porter, Miss Clark, Mrs, | 
H. MeLaren and A. L. Latte. : 
At Grauman’s headquarters) last 
| evening eighty-four men had signed as. 
members of the party. The manager] 
of this scheme is satisfied that by to-@ 
night the full complement of 150 pas- 4 
ssengers will be on the roll. Yesterday ; 
morning fifteen women applied for pa a 
sage, but were rejected. 

Eli Denison has purchased a Hickes 
|for Juneau, and will leave on August 
6th. Other Oaklanders have been; 
beieer with the fever, and are mak-4 
| ing determined efforts to join the ex-] 
| Senator. te 

The gold fever seems to have spread | 
its inoculating influence among many { 
people in Texas, New Mexico and Ari- |) 
zcna. According to information — re- | 
ceived yesterday by the passenger de=|" 
partment of the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany, the company’s agents in many ; : 
places in the State and Retest : 


as to the best w ay ree get to the Klos 

|dyvke gold fields. There seems to he aj) 
| big lack of advertising matter bearing, 
on the subject in the Southern States] 
and Territories, and the railroad com-|) 


pany is being asked to furnish the nec-{ 
essary information. The Pacific Coast |! 
Steamship Company has issued a large. : 
amount of literature concerning the | 
gold fields and the way to get there, andj. 
the Southern Pacific Company has of-| | 
fered to distribute as much of it along” 
its line in the localities named as ‘the. 
steamship company may desire. From 
present indications a big influx of peo-j{— 
ple from Texas, New Mexico and Ari-} 
zona may be expected here before many 
more days have elapsed. 

From San Rafael comes the informa- | 
tion that George K. Miller, son of the 
Postmaster of that place, and S. Herzog, 
son of a prominent local butcher, have} 
already secured their tickets, and that} 
others are speaking of accompanying ; 
‘them. 

Tom McGhee, son of the well-known. 
real estate agent, shipped twenty-five 
‘burros to Portland yesterday on the 
‘State of California.. There they will 
be transferred to the George W. Hider 
and sent direct to Juneau. The burros 
jwill be used to carry freight over the | 
Chilcoot pass. Mr, MeGhee will also: 
sail on the Elder, which is scheduled be 

ave Portland July, Oth. 
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ONLY THE LUCKY ONES | 
_. ARE MADE FAMOUS.| 


Words of Warning Krom a Miner 
Who Has Had Consider- 
able Experience, 


Robert Krook, who returned a week | 
ago with a fat sack of gold dust from 
the Klondyke, has a word of warning to 
say to those who contemplate going to 
the diggings. 

| “The fortunes of those who struck it | 
rich in the new gold fields,’ he said 
yescterday, “are paraded and _pic- 
tured before the eyes of the 
world until they dazzle all who 
read and hear about them, and turn 
the heads of thousands, who imagine 
that they have only to. go to Alaska to 
find gold galore. They never give a 
thought to the great majority who went 


| there and have tried-for years to find 


even pay dirt without success, and are 
still there, struggling for an existence, | 


not having the means to get back or to 
more profitable. pursuits. These are 
never heard of outside the camp, where 
sympathy and kindness keep them from 
starving. Some of these poor fellows 
have been in that country for the last 
eight or ten years, or longer, enduring 
all kinds of hardships and privations, 
still seeking and digging for the pre- 
cicus metal. Should one of these ever 
strike it rich after years of hard labor 
his phenomenal luck will of course be 
heralded to the world. The names of 
those who fail will never be mentioned. 
When I went to Alaska I worked for 
$10 a day, which left me-very little after 
paying for the winter's supplies. still 
I often made more than my employer, 
who’ owned the claim. When we went 
to the post to purchase our provisions 
for the winter there were more miners 
who had less than $500 than those who; 
had above that amount. 

“The boats of the Alaska Commercial 
Company will show hundreds of thou- 
sands in accounts of those poor unfor- 
tunate miners who have struggted in 
vain and who are still hopeful of strik- 
ing it rich some time. All the claims 
that have been discovered in the Klon- 
dyke district are taken up. There may 
‘be other diggings just as’rich, but the 
difficulty lies in finding them. The peo- 
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DOES NOT FEAR THE PASSAGE) oF 
HARSH LAWS, 


‘ | 
The Letter Which Roused England. 
i : | 
Discussed—No Reply Yet | 


Received, 


Special Dispatch to the ‘‘Chronicle.’’ 
NEW YORK, July 23.—Secretary of | 
State John Sherman arrived in the City | 
to-night. The Secretary was asked 
what he thought of the reports that the 
Canadian Government proposed to en- 
force the alien act against the American 
miners now hastening to the Klondyke | 
region. ; | 
“I don’t know,” said the Secretary. | 
“We have an alien law of our own. We 
have never enforced it, against gold] 
miners. Canadian citizens have been 
free to come into the United States and | 
mine for gold under the same terms that 
our Own citizens did. There has never 
been any friction over the matter. | 
“When a man has taken up a land 
claim for the purpose of residence and 
cultivation we have always insisted 
that he be a citizen. The same has been 
done under the Canadian Government. 
Where a man has simply prospected 
for gold with the intention of digging 
into the ground alittle ways and taking 
what he could find from land against 
which there was already no claim, he 


side sic ead redo Soe Bat with on our 
Goveeinentvrils change at ee | 
ke te pee oes ieee ene iS thle 
as to our miners, | 
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ple rushing in there now or next spring OM our side of the Alaska line as theirg, | 
must be. prepared to take the. samé I do not anticipate any serious trouble} 
chances that we did, They may strike with our Canadian neighbors on that | 
pay gravel at once or they may spend 6core,” | 
years before they find paying claims. Asked about the Behring sea incident | 
‘Ftven experienced miners who are used and the “shirtsleeves letter,” the Sec- | 
to hardships and privations should not retary laughed and said: ‘The letters | 
venture into that country unless they Published in the English papers, to-| 
are fully prepared. to live through a gether with their headlines, are being 
season or many seasons of ill luck, too readily received as the sentiment of 
“At first the miners at Forty-mile and the Nation, The English Government 
other camps took little stock in the re- has made no response to the letter re- 
ports of the rich discoveries on the ‘ceived by Minister Hay in regard to the 
Klondyke. This was due to the fact Behring sea matter, and its Foreign Of- 
that these stories are periodical. The fice has said nothing of a belligerent na- 
miners wanting fresh supplies for the bir 
winter report a rich strike somewhere “England has fully as i 
within reasonable distance, and in thismore, at stake in ted ean pee 
way obtain enough to carry, themLondon is the center of the fur trade 
through the hardest season.” for the world—not only in the buying 
Res ROA ORES and selling of furs, but in ** ning and 
preparation for the maz, #+,.. These 
matters will be fairly adjuste® +4 that 
without trouble. America h&.©. con- 
tended and believes she is right in her 
contention that something must be 
done, and.done at once, or the fur seal 
Wire foe iy be extinct in Alaskan waters.” 
uN ho wrote the ‘Shirtsleeves let- 
Secretary Sherman laughed and in- | 
timated that the Peporey aan getting 
too close to diplomatic ‘secrets. 
When asked about the German ecrit- 
icismson our tariff bill now pending, 
Mr. Sherman said: “Foreign criticism! 
is always one of the incidents ofa pro- 
tective tariff law. It will take time and 
some experience with the law before our 
foreign brethren get thoroughly to un- 
derstand..its provisions, When they | 
do, their criticisms will be entitled to 
more weight than they are at present.” 
aoe qumnmenicnine : Lo Scie Se a 


are brought out in. 
‘of the. U.S. Comm 
Ttarris, submitted today. WON 3 
‘fouching the importance of 
the introduction of reindeer into that err! 
tory, the report says the reindeer st 
s ne 
ploustet tobe able, to fungi A 
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‘to the harness at once 
> miners on the upper Yukon B 
ir was my purpose,” the co 
| says, “to detail, three of the -skille 
| men and 30 trained’ reind 
-région the present summer. 
rangement is carried out as 

an important experiment will } 

ress during the coming year at 

| mines, Be sh 
“The plam of the bureau has bee 


‘in a Mne from Bering Strait to 
| Island. Superintendent of Reind 
| tions Kjellmann last September 
pa 


| trial trip on this route. Two of |} 
| were able to take the steamer at’ 
‘sailing to Sitka, in March, he 
When this arrangement is complet C 
| will be possible for business com 
| in San Wrancisco and other cities to 
communication with their whaling 
during the winter north of the Aret 
cle. : i" 
} “The*rush of miners to the recently, 
| eovered Yukon placer mines has caus: 
| demand for reindeer for freighting © 
“poses. In the original pian for the p 
‘ehase and distribution of reindeer,referer 
/ was had to securing a new .food supr 
for the famishing Hskimo of the Ber 
Ree cre the Arctic Ocean region, buti 
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ity 


now found that reindeer are as 
to white men as the Eskimos. 
“Last winter mongrel dogs for 


, 


“vantage t 
‘oss as food.”’ | 
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MEN WHO HAVE GAINED FORTUNES IN THE KLONDYKE COUNTRY, 
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» is not come yet. 
_ ¢laims in this section, but after the Klon- 
my dyke 
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YUKON ECHOES FROM 


the Gold Fields 
3 of Fat 
i Purses. 


‘Pugilists Seek 
x in Search 


b Local sports who have cause to re- 
imember Frank P. Slavin, the alleged 
pugilist, will be surprised to know that 
he has encountered the Klondyke craze, 
‘and was knocked out in one blow. The 
‘following from the Alaska Mining Rec- 
‘ord of July J4th will be read with inter- 
est: i 
Three distinguished persons in the 
Sporting world were passengers on the 
‘last Queen for Juneau. They were Frank 
; Slavin, the champion heavy-weight 
‘boxer of England, who once held the 
‘championship of the world; Joe Boyle of 
‘Ontario, now champion heavyy-weight of 
‘Canada, and Frank Raphael of San Fran- 
cisco, light-weight champion of the Pe- 
cific Coast. They.are on their way to ‘tthe 
gold fields.of the Yukon, where they, like 
many others, are’sanguine of making their 
little fortunes quietly and then returning 
ito other lands to enjoy it. Mr, Boyle ex- 
ects to return this fall, while the other 
a will remain in an unlimited time and 
engage in business of some kind. Mr. 
Slavin, before hie sporting days, gained 
considerable knowledge in mining, and if 


¥ 


he runs across anything in the interior= 


Which meets with his approval in that line 
he is not likely to pass it by without se- 
curing an interest. 

The same journal,also gives an ac- 
Count of the first sunstroke and suicide 
|Tecorded in Alaska. On July 10th 
| Archie Burns, well known throughout 
the Yukon country, was crossing the 
Chilkoot Pass when he was overcome 
}by the heat and came near dying be- 
fore medical assistance could reach him. 

Just one week before this J. WwW. 
| Mathes committed suicide at the head 
of Lake Bennett by shooting himself 
jthrough the heart. It appeared that 
just as Mathes started down the lake 
the boat capsized, causing the loss of 
all his provisions and wearing apparel, 
This so disheartened the prospector 
that he sent a bullet through his heart, 

The statement is made that 5000 tons 
of provisions have been sent over the 
trail during the past two months, and 
that 5000 tons of live stock have also 
been sent in. 


HARD LUCK STORIES 
a ARE NOW COMING IN. 


‘Theodore Rosenlund Got Caught on 
the Wrong Turn’of the 

i Wheel. 

_ In these days of excitement over the 
‘Klondyke bonanzas, when the popular 
eraze is increased by the public display 
of nuggets, it is well to give the reverse 
Side of the picture and to show that all 
awho §0 to the Yukon do not find for- 
tures. Albert Roseniund, the manager 
‘of ithe California Market Restaurant, 
thas rec ived: the following letter from 


his brocher Theodore, who has been 
“three years in the Arctic: 
BAGLE CREEK, May 10, 1897.—Dear 


‘Brother: I hope this letter will reach 

: ‘ e ch you 
in good health and also everybody else. I 
am very well myself at present, although 
last Summer and fall I was, very sick. I 
wave been out all winter prospecting in 


partnership with a big Swed ; 
Ecco g e named C. A, 


value. 


| You must by this time have heard about || 


“the big strike found on Klondyke, the big- 


ae find as yet in any part of the United || 


_ States and Alaska, but I am not init, I 
“was at Klondyke a month before the stam-. 
‘pede, but when it came I could not go 
there, as I was very sick. I wish I had 
been able to go, as I might have got some 
good claim and made enough to go back 

_ to San Francisco, But I suppose my. time 

I am interested in seven 


he excitement et are altogether 
worthless, as they will hardly pay wages 
»for working. But if the people had not all 
“fone to the new fields I could have sold out 
to some profit, but now it is impossible un- 
less there should be a whole lot of new 
mien coming in with money who want to 
speculate, } Boy 


o\ 


THE PRESS OF JUNEAU. 


but we found nothing of any 


ee ae 


ta the Klondyke. Claims are selling there | 


as high as from $20,000 to $50,000 apiece. 
There is one man whom I have given 
many a meal to keep from starving while 
at Forty Mile (we call him Jimmy). He 
has got the best claim and refuses $50,000 
for it. ; 

This summer I am going to stay all by 
myself up-on Birch creek, about 120 miles 
from Circle City and about fifteen miles 
from here, as my partner is going to Mis- 
todon creek to work for wages. I have got 
a good bar there on which I think I can 
rock out about one ounce a day. If IT 


“Al the Circle City money is): ae | 


can’t I will come over to Eagle and work 
for wages enough for a grub stake. Your 
| brother, THEODORE ROSENLUND. 


UNCLE SAM’S STANDARD, 
IS THE UNIT OF VALUE. 


| 


Miners’ Complaint About the Selling 


Price of Gold Is Not 
Just, 
All gold that comes from the Klon- 
dyke is not of the same value, according 
to the men who handle the greater part 


of the yellow stuff that comes to this |) 


city. Gold, of course, is gold, but some: 
gold carries 
which do not appear to the naked eye, 
but which the crucible of the refiner and 
the assayer reveal. This makes one lot 
of gold more valuable to the Mint than 


the other, because Uncle Sam is partic- | 


ular about the quality of the money on 
which he permits his initials to be 
placed. 

Up on the Klondyke everything that is 
yellow passes as gold at $17 an ounce. 
So when the miner comes down here and 
finds that his treasure is only worth: 
about $15, he begins to lose confidence in 
the ways of the people to whom dollars 
and cents are a hardreality. And when 
he disposes of the treasures he has 
wrested from the frozen earth at a less 
figure than Klondyke quotations, he be- 
gins to feel that the ways of civilization 
are far different from those on the 
‘Yukon. Many years ago Uncle Sam 
fixed ‘the value of an ounce of gold, 1000 
fine, that is, perfectly pure, at $20.6718. 
This standard has been maintained ever 
since, 

Of all the creeks in the Klondyke 
country, Bonanza carries the 
gold. That is to say, it comes nearer the 
standard that has been established to 
determine its purity. After passing 
through the hands of the refiner and 
smelter it generally yields the owner 
$17 an ounce. But El Dorado belies its 
name. Down at its moutl the average 
value of-the gold that comes from there 
is only $14 75. Going up the stream, 
however, the value increases, and a 
less percentage of silver is found. 
Sometimes the difference amounts to 
$1 an ounce. In fact, there is no creek 
in the whole district in which the gold 
is uniform, 

Last winter an adventurous assayer 
went into the district and made a re- 
turn of $15 10 an ounce for some Bl 
Dorado creek gold. The miners held 
an indignation meeting and would have 
driven him from the camp if they had 
not a little spark of humanity left. 

Some of these men came down to the 
city recently and sold some of the gold 
from the same creek at $15 03 an ounce, 
showing that that assayer knew his 
own business. These men are now com- 
plaining because local smelting works 
are paying the same.as the Klondyke 
assayer said their gold was worth. Out- 
side of the Mint, no gold is bought in 
this city. The Selby Refining and Lead 
Company, to which the mosit of it goes 


silver and base metals, || 


purest 


to determine its value, only pays after || 


it has passed through the smelting pot. 
Then its value is determined upon the 
standard fixed by the United -States 
Government. So the complaint of the 
, Klondyke miners that they are not get- 
ting the full bullion value of their prod- 
uct in this city does not seem to be 
borne out by the facts, 
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IRE COMMUNICATION 
PLANNED TO DAWSON. 


Scheme of the Alaska Telegraph and 
Telephone Company Out- 
lined, 


EX\Vvery day new schemes are being pro- 
posed for financial investments in the 
land of the yellow metal, and business 
men are conferring and considering 
many plans for the profitable invest- 
ment of money in the Northern regions. 
One of the latest enterprises formulated 
is that of the Alaska Telegraph and 
Telephone Company, which proposes to 
incorporate very shortly for the pur- 
pose of constructing a temporary tele- 
graph line from Juneau to Dawson City. 
The capital stock to be subscribed is 
$50,000, and the company is to be in- 
corporated under the laws of the State 
ef California. At the head of the new 
enterprise are J. W. Wright, a local 
rea] estate dealer, C. W. Wright of 
Larkspur and D, E. Bohannon. The 
last-named is to act as the advance 
agent and chief constructor of the com- 
pany. 

Mr. Bohannon, when seen yesterday, 


explained very minutely the details of 
|the construction of the new telegraph |) 


line. ‘‘Our method is very simple,’”’ he 
said. ‘The line is to be constructed on 
the same plans as the ordinary military 
line used by armies for war purposes, 


We have a wire, a quarter of an inch] 


thick and covered with a kerite insula- 
_tion, which has proved thoroughly able 
|}to stand the rigorous climatic condi- 


tions prevailing in Alaska. The wire is], 
wound up on large reels, the same as]) 
an ordinary telegraph wire, and these] 
reels are to be placed on dog-sleds and |) 


dragged over the ice and snow. As we 
go along the reels will simply pay out 


the loose wire and run it along the} 
will be], 


ground, and thus our line 
through in something like six weeks, 
the time consumed in the ordinary 
tramp over the country. 

“We shallnot make use of any trees or 


oles, except where it may be found ab- || 


solutely necessary, as in the crossing of 
canyons or gorges. The line will run 
along the ground, and although prob. 
ably it will be-.covered with snow, this 
will not act asa hindrance to communi- 
cation. 

“We shall follow the regular trail 
from Juneau, over the Chilkoot pass 
and to the headwaters of the Yukon, 
making stops to establish stations at 
'points about fifty miles distant from 
each other. 


for new supplies, and men left in charge 
capable of acting as both operators and 
line-repairers. We expect to begin work 
in about three weeks, and as our method 
jof, construction is so very simple, we 
expect to reach Dawson City about six 
weeks after the commencement of op- 
erations. From Dawson we shall grad- 
ually build branich lines to Forty. Mile 
‘Camp, Circle City and the other ‘im por- 
tant localities in that region. 

“For the present we have decided 
upon no telegraphic outlet from Juneau, 
as the steamers make the trip in but two 
days, but we expect that upon the con- 
struction of our interior line one of the 


larger telegraphic companies: will run} 
a line to Juneau to connect with ours,’’ | 


i : Every station thus estab-'|/ 
lished will be made the headquarters |} 


| 


1 


{ 
| 
\ 
| 
\ 


| 


| 


Mr. Bohannon expects to leave for) 
Juneau in the very near future and will | 


‘commence operations immedia'tel 0" 
his arrival there. re 
5 o_o 


| 


Cause Great Con- 
fusion. 


William Ogilvie, Dominion Surveyor, 
now stationed at Dawson City, has writ- 
ten an interesting letter to the Sur- 
veyor-General at Ottawa ‘concerning 
the rich strike in the Kiondyke section, 
and incidentally gives information con- 
cerning the prospects of that section, 
of which no mention has yet been made. 
Among other things he says: ‘‘Since | 


| 


last report the prospects on Bonanza 
creek and its tributaries are increasing 
in richness and extent, until now it is 
certain that millions upon millions will 
be taken out of the district in the next 
two years. It appears that a good deal 
of staking for absentees has been done, 
some of whom have turned up and some 
have not. This has caused confusion, 
and leads to a good deai of what might | 
be called fraud, for it is easy for a few 
in the inner circle to know what claims 
have been recorded in aceordance with 
the law and what have not. They can 
for themselves, directly or through the 
intervention of a friend, have the latter 
jump for their whole or partial interest. 
It appears this has been done in sev- 
eral instances. - 
“Joseph Ladue and Arthur Harper 
have applied for lands at Selkirk, on 
Which they intend to raise horse food, 
it being the best in the country I have 
seen for. such use. These men have 
been in the country many years, Har- 
per twenty-three and Ladue fourteen, 
aud have every confidence in the future 
‘here. They own a sdwmill at Dawson, 
and intend bringing in another, a Ca- 
nadian one, next season, Harper has 
been trading at Selkirk since 1889, and 
|/Mext season intends running a small 
‘steamer above Selkirk on the Lewis 
\river, which will naturally help to de- 
velop that part of the country. Harper 
jis an Irishman and a British subject, 
jand I think in every way fully merits) 
'the consideration of the department. | 
“Miller and Glacier creeks, on the 
head of Sixty Mile river, which my sur- 
'vey of the 141st meridian determined to 
| be in,Canada, were thought to be very 
rich, but they are both poor in quality 
}and quantity as compared with the 
Klondyke. Chicken creek, at the head 
‘of Forty Mile, in Alaska, discovered a 
year ago and rated very high, is to-day 
practically abandoned, 
“With reference to the application to 
Bishop Bompas for forty acres here for | 
.a mission and Indian purposes, I have | 
to say that the Indians now complain | 
bitterly that they were almost forced 
| by their chief to sell their homes on the 
| southern side of the Klondyke, in fall- 
ing into the wiles of the white man. 
“Prospectors complain about the size 
of the mining districts and the fact that 
they cannot get more than one claim 
| in one district. -There are many men so }, 
| constituted that they cannot settle | 
down to steady work such as working a |) 
claim requires, but who spend their time 
rambling and prospecting. Now, under | 
the ‘one claim in one locality’ provision 
those men have no incentive to foll6w 
the bent of their character, and com- 
plain accordingly. . psig 
“There are.applications in for about 
580 acres of land on the flats north'of 


the Klondyke, on the east side of the 
Yukon, while all the extent of land 
available for use on it is about 200 acres. 
Joseph Ladue, who applied for 160 acres, 
‘has only about 110 available for use in 
building on, the rest being steep hill- 
sides, and most of the fiat is a moss- 
jcovered swamp. He has laid out and 
\disposed of a few lots for building on it, 
making his streets only fifty feet wide, 
and the main street along the river even 
‘less, Pa. builders going often close to 
the ‘p ( 


at least sixty-six 
parallel to the 


Titles to Claims May 


NOT EVERYTHING IS 


ROSY ON THE YUKON. 


! 
‘Restaurant Keepers Do Not Find 


Catering a Wery Profit- 
able Business. 

What may be encountered by the man 
going to the Klondyke region with the 
intention of following the trade he pur- 
sued in more civilized quarters of the 


|globe is told in the following letter, re- 


‘hungry miner that has been living on 


ceived yesterday by W. S. Kelly of this 
city: ' 

FRIEND KELLY: This country is no 
zood, only for mining, and that is —— 
hard work. I came to Circle City on the 
best kind of a lay to make stoves. The 
stock, was to comé in the steamboat, and | 
not one pound of iron came, and I have not 
made wages. There are four restaurants 
here, and now they are all ciosed up, just 
the time when they ought to be running, 


when the men are in town. t was the E 


same last year, and it will be the same 
next year. The reason that . they are | 
closed is no grub in the fall after the 
boats come up the river. The men buy a: 
year’s outfit to go to the mines, and then | 
there is no grub left for the restaurants, 
and in the spring, when there is grub that 
the restaurants can get, even at 75 cents 
and $1 a meal—when you have to feed a 


beans and on canned meats—there is noth- 
ing in it, and as soon as he gets some 
flesh on his bones he will start batching 
for himself, so as ‘to save his doliars to 
{put on the high card. Every saloon has} 
‘one or two faro layouts and a crap game | 
running. Gambling keeps most of the, 
‘men here poor all the time. 

About this Klondyke strike, I think it 
is good, but do not take too much stock 
in the reports that are being sent out, as 
it is all deep digging that has been re- 
ported yet—from fifteen to twenty-five 
feet—and has got to be very rich dirt to 
pay when so much muck has to be 
handled. First I will hear from the Klon- 
dyke in about a month, and will most | 
likely go up in the spring, and then I will 
Het you know all about this place. No 
news here. Do not know who is elected 
President. ROBERT G. BROWN. 


AN EXPRESS OFFICE 
FOR DAWSON CITY. 


Gold May Be Shipped Direct From 
the Diggings to San 
Francisco, 


There is every probability that Wells, 
Fargo & Co. will establish an office in 
‘Dawson City during the coming spring. 
L, F. Rowell, assistant manager of the 
,company, said yesterday that nothing 
would be gained by establishing an of- 
fice earlier than that. The present rate 
of transportation for gold from Seattle 
for San Francisco is $3 a thousand. and 
\$8 from Seattle to Philadelphia. If an 
office is established in the Klondyke dis- 
‘trict the rate per thousand, including. 
insurance, will be $8 50. 
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‘ATTRACT ALAMEDANS. | 


. . 
Men and Women Preparing to Join 
the Rush to the Gold 
Diggings. 


ALAMEDA, July 23.—The tales of 
sudden riches, in the North are stirring 
up quite an excitement in Alameda. J. 
Cc. Muther of this city is one of the lat- 
est recruits for the Klondyke. “I am 
| confident,” said he, “that there is a 
| great opportunity there for the men 
who will go soon enough. Some people 
are talking about its being too late to 
go this year, but that is a mistake. It 
is not too late any time up to the first 
part of August to leave San Francisco, 
and you might even he able to go suc- 
'cessfully a month from now.” 
| Dr. Gustav A. Smidt, a dentist of 1095 
Santa ‘Clara avenue, is going to the 
mines and is trying to get up a party 
}of Alamedans to go with him. He does 
not expect to get away, however, until 
‘next spring. William Parker, a con- 
ductor on the Alameda electric road, 
will leave for the Klondyke next 
Wednesday morning on the steamer Hx- 
eelsior. Parker has a ticket which cost } 
$150, and says he has been offered for it 
$100 in addition to the amount he paid. 

J. J. Hoffschneider of Power’s court 
will also leave on the Excelsior for the 
mines. Will and George Albers andi 
Harry Carroll talk of trying their luck 
in the new HE! Dorado. 

There is a probability that the yacht 
Emerald of the Encinal Yacht Club, will 
|/be pressed into service for the trip to 
Alaska. ‘‘We are getting her in good 
|trim,’’ said Stanley Stephenson, one of 
'her owners, to-day, “and I have every 


|reason to believe that the Emerald will |} 


leave with a party from here, well 
equipped for the mines. It will be in 
part a commercial enterprise. We in- 
tend to take up articles which will have 
a ready sale among the miners. I am 
not at liberty to speak of all our plans, 
but one of our financial backers is 
Michael Kane, EK. K. Taylor is also in- 
a although he cannot go him- 
self, 
our venture, and proposes to go as 
master. Michael Kane will send a rep- 
resentative and so will E. K. Taylor. 
George Foster will go and there are 
others. whose names I cannot mention 
yet owing to incomplete arrangements. 
If we leave shortly our sailing destina- 
tion will be probably Juneau.” 

The Emerald is  twenty-two-ton 
yacht, and the biggest.in the Encinal 
fleet. She was noted as a smuggler be- 
fore she came into the hands of her 
present owners, Messrs. Taylor, Steph- 
enson and John Robertson, and has 
made many voyages to British Colum- 
bia. The Emerald now lies on the ways 
at Bay Farm bridge port, where for a 
week past a large corps of carpenters 
have been busy femodeling her cabin 
and making numerous changes in her, 
| J. B. Blbridge of Alameda, an old 
{Alaska miner, who is well acquainted 
with the Yukon region, discourages 
overconfidence and haste in leaving for 
the new mines. .“Tt is an absolute waste 
of. time and money,” he said to-day, 
“to go to Alaska now to mine. I have 
heen all through the Yukon from Circle 
City down, and I say thatija. man who 
goes next April will be just as well off 
as the man who goes now, with the ad- 
dition that he will not have to live there 
through the winter. 
| “All who go up there now arerunning 
a big risk. They may get to Klondyke 
‘and they may never get further than 
St. Michael. The winter comes sudden- 
ly in that country, and it shuts all at 
once. The Yukon is a wide, shallow 
stream, and it is navigable only to a 
boat that does not draw over three feet 
or so When loaded. There are only a few 
boats on the river. It is seven miles 
wide at its mouth and about eight feet 
Beep, and is a wide, shallow stream for’ 
all its length. Boats can run up to 
Klondyke when the river is open, but 
no steamer of any draft can gét into 
the mouth ¢ven. Next spring I shall 
probably go there myself, and I will be 


in just as. 0d a position as these men 
pee go _ April or May is the time 
to. go.” a ce aa 


Captain J. S. Hanley is with us in } 
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SILVER CLIFF (Col.), 23 2 
‘find which has just been made here 
turns out as expected, Colorado may 
have a Klondyke of its own and this 
old Custer county camp will take on To-day what is claimed to be) 
new life. The discovery was made yes-| still a better route is described by Dr. 
terday by Joseph Foulk, a well-known) Willis Everett, who went to the Yukon) 
Custer county man, who has been look- by this route in 1884. He says that 
ing over the ground about half a mile prospectors should go to Fort Wrangel 
southwest of town and near the water and take steamers. up the Stickeen river 
works. Foulk got out some quartz.rock {to Telegraph creek, whence a long port- 
heavily charged with sylvanite. The age is made .to the head waters of the 
rock showed some free gold. It was Hootalinqua river, where rafts or boats 
brought to town and tested. Some of can be built for a trip down that stream 
ihe sylvanite was roasted and brought and the Yukon. : 
out great gold nuggets. | This route has the advantage of mak- 

The news of the discovery quickly ‘ing it unnecessary to climb over a pass 
spread, and within a few hours there 3000 or 4000 feet in height, as must be 
was a great rush to the new diggings. done by going to Dyea or Skaguay. 
A dozen ¢clairas were taken up befere| Several parties going innext spring will 
night, and to-day the whole of Silver| go to Ashcroft, B. C., and through the 
Cliff seems to be going to the scene of) Cariboo gold fields, where only a divide, 
the find. The new camp is diréctly ba- which is easily traversed, will separate 
tween the Zoo and Rattlesnake moun- them from the headwaters of the Yukon. 
‘tain camps. | For 200 miles through the Cariboo coun-) 
try there is a fine turnpike road: By'| 


down + 
.many inquiries 
of travel to the 


University Men Lured From Their 
Books by Dreams of 
Py i Wealth. 


BERKELEY, July 23.—C. G. Tread- | 
“well and B®. C. Treadwell, students in 
|the University of California, have de- 
‘cided to go to the Klondyke. They vis- 
‘ited the University to-day to withdraw 
‘their diploma fees, and announced that 
they would leave for the gold fields to- 
fmorrow. The former is a sophomore 
‘and the latter a junior in the Univer- 
sity. They have been in the mining de- 
‘partment under Professor 8. B. Christy. 
‘Their home is in San Francisco. The 
father of the young men was at one 
time an owner in the famous Treadwell 
mine, and they are familiar with the 
northern country. 

More residents of Berkeley have sig- 
jHhified their intention of going to the) 
Klondyke, The latest Argonauts to an- | 
nounce themselves are Paul Nichelman, 

‘ohn Vasey and George and Martin 
edderwitz, all of West Berkeley. They 


ed by 
and steamers are stopping regu- 
at Skaguay bay, this side of Dyea, 
nee a start is made over White 
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will not leave immediately. 


SYNDICATES FORMING 
IN COAST CITIES. 


| VALLEJO; July 23.—Vallejo will-soon 
be hunting gold with the rest of the 
world. A syndicate has been formed, 
and among the members are Admiral 
Kirkland, commandant at Mare island; 
WV. H. Skerrett, his chief clerk; C. Whit- 
thorne and V. V. Harrier, who will send 
@ man into the frozen north. O. B. 
Genty is their selection. Genty is an 
old gold miner and a trustworthy man. 
‘He has the fever, and wants to be pros- 
pecting again as of old. He will start 
‘by the next steamer if nothing prevents. 

FRESNO, July 23.—The Klondyke 
Co-operative Gold Mining Company was 
incorporated here to-day by five gentle- 
men prominent in local affairs, two be- 
ing city officials and ‘one an ex-City 
Treasurer. The capital is $48,000, in 
2000 shares of $24 each. The operations 
are to cover two years. 

EUREKA (Cal.), June 23.—The first 
mews of rich strikes on the Klondyke 
was received in this city one week ago 
to-day ina telegram from Captain Hig- 
gins of the steamer Excelsior. Not a 
great deal of credence was given at that 
time to the account of large quantities 
of gold brought down and the richness 
of the strike, but as further accounts 
came to hand the richness of the Klon- 
dyke was believed in and became the 
theme of conversation on the streets 
and in all places of business, Although 
excitement is not running high, yet sev- 
eral have already left to take passage 
on the Excelsior, which leaves San 
Francisco July 28th, and others are 
making preparations to go before the 
winter sets in. A company numbering 
between thirty and forty is making 
preparations to go in the spring. 


CALIFORNIA FLOUR FOR 
KLONDYKE MINERS. 


STOCKTON, July 23.——The Crown 
Mills of this city have been engaged in 
preparing a large shipment of flour for 
‘the Klondyke mining country for the 
past few days. The order was received 
several days ago to have the flour ready 
‘for the steamer which sails next 
Wednesday. The first lot was shipped 
yesterday, and another consignment 
was sent to the bay on the river boats 
this evening. It is made from the best 
wheat obtainable, as all of the nourish- 
ment which can be secured is wanted. 


After the flour is sacked in the regular | 


muslin bags, burlap sacks are placed 
around two of these bags and sewed 
firmly to protect the flour while being 
transported to its destination. The 
transferring from ship to sled and small 


boats and pack trains would wear out] 


the commen muslin bags and subject 
‘the provision to damage. The entire 
order is ready to be sent to the bay, and 
e remainder of it will be shipped on 


_ boats to-morrow, gig weed ig 
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| but, as has been the case with 
| dealers, were quite unprepared for the 


A BIG DEMAND FOR OUTFITS, 


Stores 


Getting Scarce on 
Puget Sound. 


New Routes to the Klondyke Gold 
Fields That Pack Animals | 
Can Travel. 


Special Dispatch to the ‘‘Chronicle.’’ 

TACOMA, July 23.—Stores in Puget 
sound cities have run short of many 
important articles necessary for the 
trip to the Klondyke gold fields. Yes-' 
terday and to-day merchants have been 
ordering supplies in carload lots from 
San Francisco, Chicago and New York. 
The most important things which it is 
now difficult to secure are whipsaws, 
gold pans, pick steel, blankets, mack- 
inaws, rubber boots and bacon. Tacoma 
hardware stores sold out to-day the last, 
of their saws, pans and pick steel, and 
were unable to fill orders which came 
from Seattle. They were unable to se- 
cure supplies in Portland. 

The demand for pans will be some- 
what relieved to-morrow by the arrival 
of an assortment from San Francisco. 
It is stated here that the supply of 
pans in San Francisco is short and ad- 
ditional orders have been wired to New 
York. One firm has telegraphed to) 
Chicago for carloads of hams and 
bacon. Local packing-houses are do-. 
ing their best to supply the demand, 
other 


unprecedented demands of the last ten 
days. Groceries are also getting short, | 
and one firm has had to refuse a number 
of orders for complete outfits. | 

The 130 miners who left Tacoma for 
Dyea this morning on the steamer 
Queen took over 200 tons of provisions 
and clothing, and similar outfits will be 
earried by the great number going) 
north on the Mexico, which sails Sun-) 
day. The Tacoma Woolen Mills have 
been running night and day this week 
to supply heavy blankets and Macki-) 
naws. One shoe firm to-day bought up 
all the rubber boots in town suitable for 
use in Alaska, and before night its 
stock was exhausted. Preparationsiare 
now being made to supply the demand, 
which promises to be heavy for amonth 
yet. m 


| their fortunes. 


=tax the stores now in the co 
| supply their necessities before 


this route pack animals can be driven 
nearly the entire distance. 


HUNDREDS LEAVE 


SEATTLE FOR ALASKA. 


; 
SHATTLHE, July 23.—The We ne 


Queen sailed for Alaska this morning, 
carrying 413 passengers, of whom 163 
were from Seattle. The other 250 were 
Eastern excursionists, principally Chris- 
tian Endeavorers, who had been in at- 
tendance at the recent convention in 
San Francisco. The scene on the wharf 


were strangely blended. Mingled with 


was one wherein comedy and pathos} 


the tears of wives and mothers were 
the merry laughs of young men who. 
were going with light hearts to seek 


sengers, the Queen carried about 400 
tons of freight, consisting principally of 
baggage and “grub stakes.” i 
The steamer Cleveland, which has. 
been chartered by the North American 
Trading and Transportation Company, 
| sails from Seattle for St! Michael’s Au-_ 
| gust 5th, and connect with river stéam-. 
‘ers direct for Dawson City. Tickets on. 
the Cleveland to Dawson City are sold | 
only from Seattle, $200. Positively the | 
Cleveland will take out only sixty pas- 
sengers, and at 8:30 o’clock to-night | 
there was only six steerage passages 
left. No matter, steerage or cabin, the 
ticket to Dawson City will cost $200, 
The North American Transportation 
Company will make an attempt to send | 
another load up by the Portland, but at 
present it is impossible to give accu- 
rate information about the matter on 
account of what may happen to the| 
Yukon from the weather. Charles H. | 
Peeniiton, tal Fak of the North Amer- 
ican Transportation id | 
Speen Company, said to- 
“eT think it high time to so g | 
warning to the people who ceo Bae 
on rushing off this fall Without due 
knowledge of what they are to en- 
counter and yet worse, without enough 
food to carry them through, The two} 
companies now operating on the Yukon 
can handle the people they take in and 
provide for their safety ana comfort 
but with the horde of half-provisioned 
peo le streaming across the summit 
there is bound to be a shortage. If 
those who went in that way have large 
enough outfits they will be all right 
If they don’t and they run short it will 


untry to 
next 


spring. We are advising peop] 
until next spring.” Sigheoge sak 


_ Oo 


In addition to her pas- | 


fic Coast shipowner 
decision permits the 
ic steamer Islander to 
“big passenger list of prospective 
| Yukon gold seekers through Juneau to 
{the port nearest Chilcoot Pass. The 
| Solicitor of the Treasury handed down 
a decision to-day that the. Secretary 
qi could not issue a special permit allow- 
i /|ing Canadian vessels to go on to Dyea 
|} after entering at Juneau. He found, 
however, a law under which the Sec- 
retary could grant the privilege he de- 
| sired to extend to British ships. This. 
was done at once. 
Senator Perkins has received many 
\ protests to-day, and to-morrow will 
n! take the matter before the Secretary if 
2) there seems a chance to put the matter 
before the President. Coast men claim 
this is a great blow at the coasting 
trade which is not justified, as. Cana- 
| dians are now placing customs officers 
along ‘the line to collect high rates of 
duty on miners’ supplies. Tihe fear is 
expressed that if the Secretary heeds 
t | British appeals the next time he may 
| open sub-ports at all the big canning 
Stations along the coast of Alaska and 
| further injure the coasting trade. 
ea.) PRs 


;WILL KILL MORE — 
THAN IT WILL ENRICH, 


- | NEW YORK, July 23.—Up to date 
x eighty-four applications for transpor- 
tation have been made at the ticket 
agencies here, but a large majority of 
the applicants do not propose starting 
for several months. A man. who has 
just returned from Alaska, where he 
has been for two years, said to a World 
reporter: 

“No one but a foolish man will start 
now from New York for Klondyke. Any 
| that do start will reach the diggings to 
find them covered with snow, and they 
will be unable to do anything till May. 
or June. The talk about the high wages 
reads well, but it should be remembered 
there is little work to be done in the 
cold in Alaska at any price. Those who 
go to the gold fields will need quite a 
| little money, and it will be useless to go 
there without it. There will be more of 
them earning less than $5 a day than 
those who do. There is an abundance 


rigidly enforced. It is an awful tough. 
; journey, accomplished only after hard- 
Bl ship and expense. Alaska is a hard 
i | place to get experience, and it will kill’ 
hE | more men than it will make rich.” 

¢ 


THE KLONDYKE FEVER 
REACHES MISSOURI. 


ST. JOSPPH (Mo.), July 23.—A St. 
Joseph wholesale firm has just received. 
one of the Jargest orders ever placed 
in the West for goods to go to Alaska’s 
gold fields. The order was placed’ by 
the North American Trading and Trans- 
portation Company, and is for gocds 
suitable for the Northern country. The 
company recently purchased an enor- 
mous stock, but, in anticipation of the 
me i rush, has duplicated the order. A por- 

j tion of the order is for men’s under- 
clothing made from the heaviest woolen 
blankets, : 

JOPLIN (Mo.), July 23.—The Alaska 
Mining Company has been. organized, 
with offices in New York, Joplin and 
Galena, Kas., to’ mine in Alaska. The: 
capital stock is to be $100,000. One thou- 
sand shares at $100a share will be is- 
sued, payable at the 
month. William E 
York is president. 


eect a: 


of fish and game in Alaska, but ‘the - 
game laws are very stringent and are’ 


ee 
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| the Alaska mountains and toiled in the 


| ana they have seen themselves 
| Stripped in the race for wealth by men 
| who have alighted upon a rich spot by 
| @ luck so out of proportion to any busi- 


| of its rivers with very little return. 
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/ THE RACE FOR GOLD, 


“Gold is the only deity before which 
universal man has ever bowed. Religion 
has never reared an altar that has not 
been shaken by heresy. Political wisdom 

|has never devised a code or constitution 

that did hot invite revolt. No moral sys- 
tem has ever won general approval. Only 
behind the banner of gold does there trail 
the hungry, enthusiastic, untrained hosts 
of the human race. It matters not what 
land bore them, what fate guides them; 
what altar hears their prayers, what 
color tinted their skins; every heart puls- 
ates with the same love of gold; no 
chasm of creed or race that will not be 
bridged by lives and swords in its pur- 
suit. 

“We want not the gold that is the God 
of conquest; nor the gold that is the idol 
of the miser, but the gold that will be 
the handmaid of industry, the vehicle of 
an enlightened faith, the means of a 
broader culture and education; that will 
liberate labor from the thralls of idleness, 
give to the mass of people fairer and 
better opportunities of development and 
life; or in all, the gold that will be the 
agent of a higher and nobler civilization 
than we have yet known.” 

These eloquent words were spoken early 
in the month of July of this year, before 

' the announcement of a discovery which 
has thrilled the ambition of men in every 
part of the United States, They form a 

| part of the speech delivered by Gov, Alvah 
Adams, of Colorado, welcoming to Den- 

'ver the convention of gold miners. He 
was urging the mine owners to work for 
a more general investment of capital in 
mining, which he said was a legitimate 
business and not a gambling venture. He 
was much moré near the truth in his | 

| description of the power of gold than he 
was in his doctrine upon mining as a | 
business. It is true that business meth- 
ods must be pursued in conducting a min- 
ing company or in working an ore body, | 
but there is an element of chance about 
mining which makes it partake of the 
gambling character, 

| Thousands of men have wandered over 


Many of these were experienced miners, 


out- 


See 


ness methods as to be almost ludicrous. 
Men who have been prospecting from five 
to ten years in Alaska came down on the 
Jast steamer with $5,000 and $10,000 apiece, 
while men who had been there a little 
cver as many months came down with | 
from $50,000 to $100,000. Some of the for- | 


; mer admitted that they had neglected 
} opportunities and recklessly spent what 


they had made, and that would account 
for their want of wealth, It will not, 
however, account for the Temarkable suc- 
cess of those who wandered up the creeks 


i 


‘and sat down on the most convenient 


place and dug into the earth which gave 
no sign to their inexperienced eyes 
treasure that lay bene 


aha 


t 
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his fortune, merely to accommodate an- 
other man. His reason for selecting what 
proved to be almost the richest claim on 
Bonanza creek was that there were some | 
small treeyon the land, and he wanted i 
to build a log house for his wife. Neither 4 
he who struck the bonanza nor he who 
gave it up for an inferior claim was 
guided by his own intelligence or his own 
knowledge. Was there not an element of 
chance in this? These Suggestions are 
not made with a view to discourage pros- 
pecting, but rather to hold out the hope 
that any man who takes the risk may 
win the prize. No man who has left for 
the newly discovered basin will find gold 
in the Clondyke unless he buys a claim 
from one who has abandoned it, because 
three thousand men already in the region 
have taken up every inch which is likely 
to yield a profit, By the next steamer, 
or probably not before spring if not 
by that steamer, we shall hear of dis- 
coveries in creeks whose names are yet” 
to become famous. Nature has not 
poured all the wealth of Alaska into one. 
little rivulet. There are many, and there 
may be hundreds, of veins through whose 
channel courses the golden stream. 
Whether the much prized metal has been 
washed down by the waters for ages from 
the rocks, or the rocks have been crushed 
by glaciers, and the metal gathered in 
pockets, there must be many of them. 
They will be found by some of those who 
are now upon the sea bound for what 
is to them only a name, Long before 
they get to the Clondyke creek the stam- 


pede will have taken place to other prom- 
| ising flelds. Stewart’s river, for instance, 


is attracting attention and may be heard | 
of next. Its tributaries will furnish oc- 
casional wonders, and probably. many 
places not on the map, now included in 
that part of the country marked “unex- 
plored,” will become as world wide famous 


| as Hangtown creek or Johannesburg or } 


Ballarat. 

But what Gov. Adams said was true. 
The news of the diseovery of gold has 
stirred every part of the country, and has 
brightened the Prospect in many a place 
far removed from the Scene of activity. 

scussnenm ceemrnsuy.ramenmtayee=ce= 
ALL GO VIA SEATTLE, 

The attention of the whole country has 
been called to Seattle during the past ten. 
days. As the outfitting point for those 
who started into the new gold fields last 
year and as the point of departure for 
those who have gone in this year, this 
city has suddenly attained an unusual 
prominence through which it is to reap 
very decided benefits, 

All the later reports of the new discoy- 
eries and the details of life in the north | 
with estimates of the amount of gold dust 
already secured have been sent out from 
Seattle largely through the efforts of the | 
Pest-Intelligencer and its force of news- 
gatherers. To be sure, some papers have 


|‘suppressed the accounts of this paper’s 


enterprise in intercepting the incoming 
Portland with a view of geiting the news 
published at the earliest possible moment, 


| but the great bulk of information rezard- 
| ing the new Eldorado has been Sent cut 
| from this office and Seattle has recezved 


benefits and been talked about because of 
it, ‘ : 
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|| men who brought down among the larg- y 
| est sacks exchanged the claim he had lo- 
| cated for the one out of which he took 
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The Néw YOrkK woria 1s about the only 
paper of prominence in the east which 
“has published cheap and misleading re- 
ports of the latest sensation. In order 
_ to show the rozies to the north it dug up 

m obsolete railroad map with the de- | 
Yparture fixed at a point which has done 
“no outfitting and from which few if any 
‘people have left to find a fortune in the 
Yukon. 

In addition it leaves the impression, 
‘curiously, that the only way to get to the 

north is through San Francisco when, as 

a maiter of fact, nearly all the travel, 

business and mail carrying through 

Seattle. The World has evidently been 

very successfully worked. 

Nearly all the business with the new 
ccuntry has been done through this city. 
‘The great rush of last spring was from 
our docks. All who have gone in since 
the reports of the great strikes have gone 
via Seattle. Nearly all who will go in 
hereafter prior to the closing of trans- 
portation routes will go via Seattle, This 
city will be the great rendezvous and out- 
“fitting place, because the trade has natur- 
j ally located here and the outfitting has 

been done here. 

Tt is unfortunate to have the real facts 
misrepresented, for there are thousands 
eager and anxious to get the correct in- 
tl formation as to routes and the best ways- 
and means for getting into the new ad 
of gold. 


CENTURAD IN SBATILE 


Alaskan Trade Absolutely Con- 
trolled by This City. 


is 


THE RUSH TO THE CLONDYKE. 
1) : | 


; | 
} | 


Intense Excitement Aroused All Over 
the United States by the Gold Dis- 
' eoveries in the Far North—Inter- 


é 


est Now Focused on Seattle, 
Which Stands at the Portals of | 
the Golden Eldorado—Hundreds of | 
Gold Hunters Flock to the City 
and Secure Their Outfits and Pro- 
visions Here—The Wholesale and 
Jobbing Houses Rushed Night and 
Day to Fill the Orders—No Appre- 
ciable Shortage in Supplies—The 


Post-Intelligencer to Issue a Spe- 
_ cial Clondyke Edition, 


_A week ago today the Post-Intelli- 
| Bencer, in its regular Sunday morning edi- 
tion, told at length of the arrival of the | 
Clondyke argonauts on the steamer Port- 
Jand, with her cargo of golden fieece 
amounting in round numbers to $1,000,000 
in value. No seven days in the history of 
| the city, or, indeed, of the whole Pacific | 
| Northwest, have been filled with more 
important events than has the period in- 
_tervening between this morning and the | 
arrival of the Portland Saturday a week 
| ago. 


| daughters. 
| how become a part of the history of the 


, familiar, 


proven to be more productive of ¢ 
precious metal than any region of like 
area ever before found on the earth’s 
surface, has been aroused to the Jhighest 
pitch’ by the tales told by the returning 
gold hunters and by letters sent out by 
people well known here and elsewhere on 
the Pacific coast. Today Clondyke is al- 
most a household word in the far East as — 
well as throughout the Mississippi valley, 
while in every city, town and hamlet on 
the Pacific coast little else ig talked of | 
and people are preparing to go north by 
the very first: means of transportation 
they can encounter. 
Pioneers of the Pacifi 
times gone by, 


© coast have,!in | 
dated the chronological | 
order of historical events on the coast | 
from the discovery of gold in Sutter | 
ereek by John Marshall in *49. Stories 
of the arrival of the argonauts at the 
Golden Gate and of fortunes piled up 
from nothing into millions in the suc- 
ceeding years have been told to sons and 
grandsons, to daughters and grand- 
These stirring times have 


coast. Compared with the excitement all 

over the country. today, growing out of 

the marvelous discoveries of virgin gold 

below the gravel beds of the icy Eldo- 

rado and Bonanza, the California affair 

Seems insignificant, local and even insu- 

lar, The reason for this is easily found 

in the greater facilities for communica- | 
tion existing today, and in the widespread 

publicity given to the new gold finds by | 
the newspapers of the country. 

To appreciate how rapidly the news has | 
traveled and how thoroughly it has been 
disseminated among the people of* the 
United States, it must be remembered 
that for the first four or five days after 
the arrival of the Portland from 20,000 
to 50,000 words were telegraphed over the 
country from the telegraph offices in this 
city.. ‘The demand en the. part of the 
Eastern papers has been enormous, until 
every little detail has been eagerly de- 
voured and the most material events of 
@ miner’s life in the Clondyke, and of the 
growth of Dawson City from a single 
prospector’s tent to 4,000 people in three 
months, have been duly chronicled, Not | 
satisfied with this, the great newspapers + 
have demanded moré and have insisted - 
aoe ee 
on, being supplied with every feature of 
tha great. exodus of goldseekers to the 
North, now fully under way. 

Alaska and her placer deposits are sub- 
jects with which every well informed 
resident of the Pacific coast is fairly 
The same knowledge of Uncle 
Sam’s most northerly possession I.as not 
been possessed by “down Easterners,” but 
it is entirely probable that during the 
past week old geographies in the New) 
England towns have been dug out of gar-| 
rets and late editions’ of the almanac, 
searched for the very latest and most 
complete accounts of the gold producing | 
region. It must not be imagined that 
interest in the Clondyke placers is ccn> | 
fined to the big centers of population. of | 
the East. Yesterday I. A. Nadeau, gen- | 
eral agent of the Northern Pacific, re- | 
ceived a telegram from a man in: Ports- | 
mouth, N. H., begging him to. procure | 
berths on the first steamer sailing for | 
the North next. .;month. The inquirer 
stated that he would immediately start | 
west with three companions, and that | 
they were bound for the Clondyke. | 

Two Hundred From Denver. } 

The inquiries for passenger accommo- | 
dation do not all come from the New | 
England states, nor are they restricted to 
parties of two or four. GC. M. Hampson, 
general agent of the Wabash at Denver, 
wired Mr. Nadeau ‘asking if he could se- 
cure accommodations for a party of 200, 
which had been organized at Denver and 
would owtfit here for Alaska. A stream of 
people may be-seen at any hour of the 
day entering and coming from the offices 
of ‘the Pacific Coast Steamship Company 
and from those of the North American 
Transportation and Trading Company, 
and the telegraph companies are kept 


|| ity of those booked from other cities buy 


business, it has en- 

a, and today this city oc- 
int of vantage from which the | 
and most desperate efforts of 
US communities will be powerless to 
lodge her. Seattle controls the trade 
with Alaska. There is no. other way. to 

state the fact—the control is complete and 

absolute. To realize this one must make 

a tour, as did a representative of the Past- 

Intelligencer yesterday, among the whole- 

' sale houses, where the outfitting for 
ninety-five out of every hundred ‘gold 

hunters is done.. An examination of the 

passenger lists of the steamers sailing for 

the north is but an unsatisfactory crite- 

rion, for the reason that the large major- 


their outfits, from the first piece of bacon 
to the last pick and shovel, in this city. 
“The outfitting houses here have been se- 
verely taxed to meet the wants of the in- 
going fortune hunters, but they have been 
able to fill the demand, although it has | 
been necessary to telegraph for a few ar- 
ticles to Eastern cities. 

To show the spirit that @u. wates the mer- 
chants of this city, it is only necessary 
to relate one incident that came to the 
notice of the Post-Intelligencer represen- | 
tative yesterday: A wholesale firm that 
has been compelled to work its employes | 
day and night for the past five days found | 
itself running short on a certain line of 
evaporated vegetables, which were found | 
necessary to complete a prospector’s outfit 
of provisions for a year in Alaska. Im-| 
mediately an order: was forwarded East 
for nearly a ton of the required article, 
with orders to forward it quickly by ex- 
press. Of course the express charges on) 
this largé amount will be so large as to 
completely absorb what profit might have’ 
resulted from the transaction, But it was 
needed, and needed at once, and no ex- 
pense was spared to.meet the want. 

The Post-Intelligencer Reports. 

The Post-Intelligencer management has | 
been extremely gratified at the commen- | 
dation expressed on every side on account 
of its full, authentic and complete reports | 
of the new gold discoveries. Beginning 
with the special edition Saturday morn- 
ing, July 17, which teld in detail of the 
arrival of the returning miners, of the 
wealth they brought with them, and of 
the marvelous richness) of the new placer 
fields; each day’s tditign has been sold | 
out, and it hasbeen found necessary to in-| 
crease the number of copies printed 25 per 
cent. This indicates how eagerly people 
have devoured the Clondyke news. The) 


mens 


Post-Initelligencer’s distributing agents 
throughout the state have telegraphed in 
for more papers, and have incteased their 


| 


orders so that a larger daily edition is 
made necessary, 

In this, as in all things else, the Post- 
Intelligencer shares with Seattle ne fort- 
unes of the day. During the ensuing 
meek a Special Clondyke edition will be 
printed, filled with information concerning 
the favered region and fully illustrated 
with maps and pictures. Information will 
be furnished in minute detail as toe the 
material necessary for a year’s stay in the 
north, the best means of reaching the gold 
fields, and the eost 6f transportation and | 
tables of distances. This paper will be | 


printed in response to the large public de- 
mand for reliable and detailed informa- | 
tion about the Clondyke, and will be dis- | 
tributed free all over the ceuntry. 


busy receiving and ‘answering inquiries — 
. from individuals in the East and South for 
berths on the Alaska boats. NS + 


ify e fee) 
d ef a large 
various lines. 
been équal to 
few cases, and 
‘e h&s béen provided 
g to the Hast for the 
. But one fact has pre- 
d an absolute shortage in many ar- 


ticles ed by thé average progpector, 
and this is the 6 Stocks garried by the 
| wholesal i a of the cfty. 
| Man . C. Neufelder, of Schwa- 
| bacher oh ‘was seen in his offide yes- 


terday afternooh. He said that siness 
| had increased to great préportions on ac- 
count ef the rush to the Clendyke. ‘‘We 


{ 
| 


| have felt it, and have been gratified to sce | 


| the improvement has been participated in 
| fenerally by the business men of Seattle,” 
| said he. “We have not suffered any fer 
want of stocks, because we Knew what to 
+ expect and were therefore prepared. Our 
4 stocks have béen ample to meet the de- 
mands ef the jobbers and retailers, al- 
a though their orders have doubled. There 

; has been a sharp and sustained improve- 

‘ ment in all Hnes.”’ 

Isaac Cooper, of Cooper & Levy, was 
found in his business office with one hand 
filed with orders and the other engaged 
in checking off articles on bills of lading. 
In response to the newspaper man’s ques- 
tien, Mr. Gooper said: ‘‘They’re coming 
Swifter all the time. I haven’t much time | 
to talk, but you can say that we have had 
to mere than double our foree, and have 


“—- 


Py the orders from piling up too high to 

mee handle well. We have worked regular day 
and night shifts for several days past. ta 
te believe that the rush is not destinéd to | 
é | stop for some time.” 
» Manager C. W. J. Recker, of the 
Whiton Hardware Company, said that his 
firm had been able to meet all demands, 
but that in some lines stecks had been 
running lew. Orders havé been sent to 
manufacturers sufficient to fill all require- 
| ments, howéver, and all orders weuid be 
promptly filled. In the line of staples, 
there had been extremely large calls for 
gold pans and picks. The store had been 
kept open every night till nearly mid- 
night, and Mr, Recker said he was look- 
ing forward to a partial day’s rest on 
Sunday. 

Mr. Augustine, of the whelesale grocery 
firm of Louch, Augustine & Co., was 
|\found behind a counter in the retail de- 
partment of the establishment, busily en- 
‘gaged in receiving ofders and in direcv- 
ing a large force of employes. Mr. 
Augustine said that the firm had found 
little difficulty in supplying all demands, 
The rush had been enormous, and each 
day had seen a larger business trans- 
acted than the day preceding. Mr. 
Augustine emphasized his belief that 
practically all of the north-bound miners 
‘and prospectors procure their outfits in 
Seattle. He was gratified at the splen- 
did improvment in business and believed 
ithat it would continue. 
| Manager Hicks, of the Schwabacher 
| Hardware Company, was standing on the 
| sidewalk, helping two truckmen get their 
loads of hardware, Yukon stoves, picks — 
and shovels to the wharf, when the Post- 
Intelligencer representative asked him 
how he found business. ‘‘We have had a 
rush,” he found time to reply, “but have | 
/been amply able to fill all orders. The 
principal staples manufactured here are 
the Yukon stoves and picks. These are 
madé here, and the benefits derived from 
the immense increase in sales will ‘be 
diversified.” 

The reporter was informed that the firm 
found it necessary to telegraph to San 
Franeisco for certain articles, but the 
reply stated that the demand in that city 
1 from Alaska gold-hunters had been so 
| great as to prevent their filling the order 
; from this city... Consequently, it was 
ty ‘telegraphed to Chicage, and the: neces- 

: | sary articles would be forwarded at once. 
A. B. Stewart, of Stewart & Holmes 
Drug Company, said that the past week 
: _in- the history of 
city | The demand 
‘traordinar- 


| 
; been forced to run day and night to keep | 
i 
{ 


|emploves are 
{and that the merchants are running short 


.* No Seareity of Labor Here. PERRIN) 
A telegram printed in a Chicago pene 


under a, Seattle date line states that men 
are abandoning their positions here ‘in 
the rush to get north. It is also stated 


|that the police force of the city is being 


decimated by resignations, that street car 
deserting their positions 


on help. ‘These and other statements 
published in the Hast has duced a flood 
lof applications for work in all the lines 


/of employment mentioned, and inquiries ; 


'for such positions have been received by 
Postmaster Meem and by the newspapers 
of the city. 

There is no scarcity of labor here, and 
lall positions of public and private 
employment have been quickly filled 
by men already here. It is. well to 
state that to encourage men to flock 
into Seattle in the hope of being offered 
the choice of any position is repre- 


| hensible. 


ROOM FOR NO MORE. 


‘Steamship Mexico Will Sail for 
Alaska This Morning With 350 
Passengers. 

Not another passenger could crowd him- 
| self aboard the steamship México, sailing 
this morning fer Dyea and Skagaway, if 
he were willing to quadruple the fare. 
The Mexico is loaded with human freight. 
She carries 168 cabin passengers and about 
| 200 second cabin. The number going from 
this port exceeds the crowd which left 


| Friday on the Queen, and it is noticeable | 


|that the number taking Skagaway as 
their destination increases as the merits 
(of the White pass are better known. One 
| advantage over Dyea is a dock which af- 
fords a good landing. The Mexico will 


pail this morning at 9 0 ’clock. 
Following is a list of the passengers, ar- 


ranged according to class and destination: | 


Ot the first-class passengers those for 


| Skagaway are A. Crookall, John A. Grau, 
John 
| Mather, Capt. Harry Struve, James W. | 


/P, Sutherland, U. C.~ Richards, 


Hall, H. R. Stephenson, W. F. McMahon | 


and F, B. Boarman. 
For June#u—Louis Nelson, Joseph 
‘Adams, H. L. Burkett, W. J. Milroy, A. 


| C. Campbell and Mrs. Brink. 


For Dyea—H. C. Sharpe, W. H. Emer- 


| gon, E. B. Newman, Mrs. G. W. Lublur, 


William Denham, H. J. Hull, M. B. Crane, 
Hill Hudson, James Heran, W. R. Smith, 
James N. Denny, C. M. Weymouth, J. D. 
Thageard, M. J. Jonés, Joseph H. Stitt, 
LL. W. Bond, L. Green, D. EH. Campbell, 
Frank Osbern, Richard Osborh and A. A, 
Richards. 

For Sitka—Mrs. W. G. Thomas, R. P. 
Hanson. 

For the round trip—George M. Rowe, A. 
§. Hollman, C. Hollman, J. W. Lewis and 


_W. H. Lewis. 


The second-class bookings for Skaga- 


Jackson, O. H. Oberg, E. W. Mutch, Jas 
Caughan, J. W. Upper, James Curdy, J. 
' LL. Hubbart, John W. Goodwin, E. E. 
! Hmerson, H. A. Raser, W. S. Morley, F, 
| Nixon, F, Emil, T. N. Glasner, A. Fensk, 
H. M. Wade, L. Loomis, Frank Ww. 
| Frazier, George Ware, S. N. Johnson, 
| J. W. Cook, Archie Grout, John McDon- 
ald, H. H. Carleton, John Nicholas, James 
| Slorah, D. Quinlan, F. M. Quinlan, D. 


Grossman, W. Wimmer, P. J. Doulan, - 


| William Bishop, F. E. William, Al Davis, 
| Donald B. Olson, F. D.-Congdon, Henry 
Mes, W. lu. be vyiligtod jh oii mae ee 
son, F. H. Osborn, C. F, Swanberg, Hay- 
den Coleman, C. B. Howard, A. Marin, 
| Charles Pepin, Charles Phillips, L. B. 
|, Chesnut, W.N. G. Place, O. R. Williams, 
i Lightfoot, August Deifel, 0. 8. Laring, 
| John White, James Snyder, W. P. Shal- 
(ley, A. P. Cooper, F. L, Burgort, J. A. 
| Clark, S. E. Jackson; CG: -B, Giilberson,; 
|S. H. Smith, A. Madote; J. L. Wilson, 


| Anton Rogherth, L. GC. ‘Branson, Je AS 


Costello, Z. F. Hickman, C, F. Benard, 
Alpheus Byers, Emil Ecklinn, Peter Eck- 
linn, James O’Donnell,‘'H, F. Nichols, J. 
A. Gable, J. N. Kepner, F. J. Mannery, 
C. R. Johnson, A. 8, Mattengle, J. 
percechae, A. S: Moss; - James Gi fellow 
and N. C. Speir, 2 : 0 


way are as follows: Samuel Archer, George ~ 


| 


For Dyea—J. “Klein, Nich Hoeck, Mrs. 
-Hoeck, T. E. Dougherty, Fred Brentlinger, 
J. J. Cavinder,’ F, C, Williams, F.° A. 
Wilcoxin, James (Burns, Thomas Harris, 


FEF. W. Ward, John Chilon, D. Yea, N. Will- : 


jams, C. J. Carlston, F. EH. Skagerlind, 
B. Atkinson, J.-Clemmersen, David- Green, 
Andrew Nelson, Jacob Stavin, H. Rutsch- 
on, W. Rutschon, John F. Willers, Andrew 
Willers, A. Olsen, D. Yen, John Mungoll, 
C,. H. Dahlene, A. \J. Charleston, J. M. 
Whyte, H. F. Marshall, GC. A. Swensen, 
Joseph Wayne, F. Anthony, J.’P. R. Mor- 
rison, S. B. Marshall, J. H. McKnight, H. 
A. Holden, O. O. Rindall, Watteo Woods, 
A. Brandon, F. 0. De Flon, C. F. Peter- 
sen, H. A. Zulbarth, R. E. Jamison, A. F, 
Mitchell, D. J. Longstaff, B. . Rathbun, 
Alex Gooch, Harry Gould, G. W. Laflin, 
M. Monohan, 0. M. Menohan, H. A. Tade- 
man, H. Tademan, R. P. Peterson, Sam 
Levy, Frank Hough, Gus Zlentle, W. F. 
Phillips, Ed Faber, W. B. Speron, Mamie 
G. Hill, Adam Sacks, John McKenzie, Ed 
Irwin, R. Shearer, G. ©. Hannon, C. H. 
Clark, W. H. Clark, S. Hanson, J. C. 
Burke, William Dawson, 0. W. Nickelson, 
James Madison, Thomas Froyer, H. N. 
Lacy, Carl McLean, J. Shepich, C. BE. 
Skult, John Hidsen, William Davey, D. F. 
McNeal, M. J. McHlroy, E. Rugg, Andrew 
McKay, F. Fraser, Mr. Brooks, E. M. 
Small, E. HE. Bingham, C, H. Kline, Mrs. 
L. F. Person, Arthur E. Griffin, F. Joslin, 
H. Atwood, Mr: Bales; J. Q. Adams, Alfred 
Thorsen, William Herne, Fred Doolittle, 
&. M. Kingberger, .. W. Browne, Charles 
Beam, C. M. Hutchinson, H. T. Welborn, 
L. M. Legsey, William G. Richards, A, 
Gardner, Thomas Heney and J. Saunders, 

Second-class bookings for Juneau are 
Charles Burke, G. H. Sturgell, J. €. Stur- 
gell, H. McLean, J. Gillis, D; Ferguson, 
rminie Lesard, D. R. Abraham, John 
Barclay, J. X. Millis, L. Whitfield, Max 
Oehm, George Evans, R. O. Roberts, W. 


| W. Sprague, Joséph Droust, Charles Falk- 


ner, Henry Crook, R. J. Mclaughlin, M. 
M. Connell, A. Mona, Allan HE. Eby, C. J. 
Jones, J. W. Donaldson, M. S. Ferney, M. 
Dolan, William Finnegan, Otto Johnson, 
Charles Ibson, Phil Jorges, Fritz Blake, 
H. Denome, D. H. Sweat, ‘W. A. Obron, 
Fred Pallow, G. Rustan, John Wallace 
and Joe Zanaoi. 
For Sitka—A. W. Frost. 
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OTHER GOLD CRAZES. 


History Repeats Itself in the Clon- 
dyke Discovery and the Ex- 
ie citement Caused by It. 
The accounts of marvelotis. wealth in 
»| the Clondyke region which are creating 
“such excitement from Pacific te’ Atlantic 
lead an exchange -to remark:--It-is about 
' forty years since any great wave of ex- 
Te -citement on account of.rich.gold discov- 
eries swept over this, coast, so it is not | 
to be wondered at that the generation 
which has grown up during that time has 
gone wild over the accounts réeceivéd from 
* Clondyke, backed up by the arrival of 
“lucky miners with their wéllfilled sacks 
of dust. It is mostly the younger people, 
; however, who are thrilled by this excite- 
val ment. The older residents of the Coast 
bie 2 have passed through a number of mining 
Bi" -excitements since the days of ’48 and 749, 
f 'when the rush to California ‘followed the 
discovery of gold in that then almost un- | 
‘known and sparsely inhabited country, 
, and rich discoveries aré such-an old, old 
story to them that no odds how wonder- 
4 ful. the stories told, their nerves have be- 
Por come steadied and they “feel that thrill 
no more.” ‘There are numbers of hale 
f and hearty men alive who took part in 
} z the rush to California in ’49. For ten 
' years after the discovery of gold in Cali- 
1 Ce | fornia, a succession of mining excite- 
ys ments passed over this coast until the 
| } country, from the Mexico line to Alaska, 
| 1 had been explored and found to contain 
{ 
} 


rich mines. The first rush was to the 
valleys of the Klamath,-the Columbia and 
the Fraser, and finally, Cariboo, Peace 
river and the Stickeen.were invaded and 
proved more or less rich, and now: the 
pe: valley of the Yukon is added to the list. 
it Thousands flocked to these. streams, a 
ee few made fortunes and the many, after 
enduring hardships and sufferings, re- 
turned poor, naked and hungry. The 
ue Swarms that invaded California in 1849 
4 flowed over into Oregon. Rich diggings 
| were discovered around Jacksonville, and 
the miners pushed their way up the Co- 
t lumbia into Idaho and Montana, the only 
route to those regions being the valley 
of the Columbia. Rich mines were found 
at Salmon river, Oro Fino. and many other 
places, and in the Bitter Root mountains 
' and farther on in Montana. These were 
f the days when the Oregon Steam Naviga- 
he tion ‘Company was formed, and Ladd, 
Reed, Ainsworth, Thompson, Kamm and 
: others laid the foundations of their for- 
ae | tunes. Then in 1856 and the years fol- 
f lowing came the T'raser river excitement, 
‘which brought riches to some and dis- 
aster to many. All who took part in that 
rush and excitement will pray that the 
country may never see such another. 
People went wild all over the Coast, and 
flocked in crowds to Victoria, then prin- 
Cipally a fort ef the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. Most of them had but little idea | 
Where the Fraser river was or how they 
were to get there. There were no steam- 
ers running on the Fraser, nor any for | 
some time from Victoria to the Fraser. All 
‘the boats, canoes and dugouts available 
‘could only take a few of the people who 
ie; ‘wanted to go, and they collected in camp 
ie -‘at Victoria till there were, it was said, 
ha 20,000 people there to celebrate the Fourth 
i of July in 1858, or thereabouts. Deposits 
of gold were found along. the Fraser from 
fifty miles above the motith to the Rocky 
rt mountairs, some 600 miles, and at places 
Met diggings as rich as those reported at 
ns | Clondyke were found—as at Cartboo,- 
: Antler creek and many other places. 
b Later there were rushes to Ominica, 
Peace river and many other districts. 
Probably about the last great rush, and 
one of the most disastrous of all, was to 
the Stickeen river, sometime about 1875. 
Hundreds begged their way home from 
Stickeen, barefooted, hungry and ragged. 
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i the miners forced their way up it in 
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Pe ad nies 


| discovered in 1856; 
_ nature of miners and their tendency to 


| sigantic operations have gained h 


| lia, and many came from there to this 
| coast. 


While these various discoveries “were be- | 
ing made on this doast, gold was’ also | 
found in the Anhtipodes. In Australia | 


there was a rush to Ballarat in ’61 and | 


"52. In ’52, 7,000 persons were mining on 
a mile square tract at Ballarat, and by 
the. end of the year had turned out $16,- 
000,000. In New Zealand rich mines were 
Such is the excitable 


rush off to new and rich strikés, that 
many California miners went to Austra- 


The largest nuggets ever discov- 
ered were found in Australia. The Sarah 


Sands nugget weighed 283 pounds, troy. | 


Others weighed 185 and 144 pounds, and 
one exhibited at the Paris exposition was 
valued at $50,000. Gold has been found in 
every quarter of the globe, and in about 
every country on earth, includiig many 
ef the states of the Union. It Has. been 
sought after and valued as far back as 
history or tradition runs: Heathen na- 
tions have made idols of it. The Israel- 
ites made a calf of it to worship, and 
lavished vast. amounts: of it on the tem- 
ple. The Spaniards thirsted for it when 
they discoyered America. Cortez found 
it in Mexico; Pizarro in Peru; when he 
persuaded Axahualpa to scrape together 
some $15,000,000 worth for him. The his- 
tory of its discovery and collection in all 
times and all ages is doubtless the same. 
A few get rich, while many go broke. 
The stories from Clondyke are doubtless 
as nearly true aS can be expected. It has 
always been that the farther the mines 
were away the richer they were. Cali- 
fornia basin was wild and unsettled when 
the miners poured up through its basin; 
the Fraser river ran through a wild, in- 
hospitable and far-away country when 


canoes to look for gold, but the Clondyke 


region is the most remote from civiliza- | 
tion, the most utterly isolated, uninhab- 
ited and desolate, and the climate the | 
most unfavorable of all the regions where 
gold has yet been discovered. | 


BIG FINANCIAL BACKING. 


Gov. McGraw and Gen. Carr Have. a 
Wealthy New York Compuny 
Interested in Clonilysce. 

When the steamer Portland sailed from 
this city for St. Michaels last Thursday, 
the presence of ex-Gov. John H. McGraw 
and Gen. E. M. Carr on her deck pos- 
sessed probably greater* financial signifi- 
cance than most people supposed who 
stood on the dock and waiched the 
steamer begin her long northwestward 

voyage. 

Of course everybody who watched these 
two and other prominent men of the city 


cross the gang plank felt that there was a 


dash of romance in seeing men who had 
grown accustomed to the comforts and 
even luxuries of life, setting out in miner’s 


costume for the bleak but beckoning gold | 


elds of the Clondyke, where nuggets and 

mosquitoes are alike innumerable and 

where hardship and wealth are equally 

unlimited. In some minds there was even 

a toveh of pathos at the thought of the | 
ex-governor wielding a pick and shovel | 
and the commander of the state National 
Guard washing out a pan of pay dirt. 

It appears now that both Gov. McGraw 
and Gen. Carr go to Alaska with the most 
ample financial backing; that in fact they 
go as representatives of a wealthy syndi- 
cate, whose capital is practically unlimit+ 
ed and whose operations in development 
and investment will mean a great. deal to | 
Seattle. fae f 

This company, it is now currently fe 
ported, has just been organized’ in New 
York elty by J. Edward Addicks, the mil- | 


orld-wide reputation. The gen 
se of the company is stated 
na a ie 
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i ‘NEW YORKERS ENTHUSIASTIC. _ 
Party Prepares to Sail From Seattle | 
on August 7%. 
YORK, July 22.—The World says: } 
Rie cast expedition from this city for the | 
Yukon gold fields will leave early next | 
week, All the details have been arranged 
at the office of former Judge George M. 
Curtis. The party is to comprise William | 
H. Edwards, a young lawyer in Mr. Cur- | 
tis’ office, a son of Billy Edwards, of 
the Hoffman house; John W. Edwards, a. 
Brooklyn druggist; Dr. J. W. Brostin, of 
Brooklyn, and Charles Edelman, a civil) 
and mining engineer, of this city. fn) 
addition to scientific and gastronomical, 
supplies furnished pro rata, each man 
will put $1,200 into a common fund. Every 
detail has been carefully arranged, and 


all that remains to do is to engage pas- 
sage on the Pacific Coast steamship 
Queen, which will sail from Seattle Au-| 
gust 7. This will be attended to by Judge 
Curtis, who is in San Francisco on legal 
| business. The party will leave the Queen | 
| at Juneau, transfer to Dyea, and go over- 

land to the Clondyke. One member of 
| the party said: 

“There is one thing in favor of the Yu- 
kon district, and that is the abundant sup- 
ply of fresh fish. We will have plenty of | 
fishing tackle. and every article necesary | 
to establish a comfortable home. The) 
doctor will look after our physical welfare. | 
Dr. Clark, too, is a pharmacist, and can | 
compound doctors’ prescriptions. We will | 
have the best equipment experience can 
suggest. We shall be well supplied with 
weapons to use in self-defense, if neces- 
sary.” 

Dr, Edwards, who has visited Alaska, 
| has prepared a list of meats, saccharine 
| and farinaceous food products, together 
with fresh and dried fruits and pickles. 
To this will be added tea, coffee, choco- 
late, spices, etc., and the supply is based | ~ 
on a total of seventy ounces of food for 
each man daily. 

“This amount,” said Dr, Edwards, “may 
be reasonably assumed as the quantity | | 


necessary to the maintenance of man’s) 
perfect health in a latitude such as the 
Yukon. We intend to take alony a good 
supply of spirituous liquors, as they will 
be of great value to us.” 

Each of the party isdin excellent spirits, 
and is confident of sucess. ‘ 

At all the ticket agencies and railroad 
offices inquiries are being made about 
rates. “What will it cast to send my son 
to the new gold fields?’ a we'l-dressed 
woman inquired of C. HE. Lambert, the 
general passenger agent of the West 
Shore railroad. Mr. Lambert gave her the, 
figures and she promised to return. 

“She is only one of a dozen who have 
been to see us this week,’’ said Lambert. 

W. B. Fasig, a prominent bourseman of, 

| Cleveland, well known in this city, is au-| 
‘thority for the statement that he and a 
number of New Yorkers have chartered a 
steamer and are arranging an expedition 
which will sail from this port in Septem- 


ber. 
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VHATCOM, July 22.—Interest in the 
onderful gold discoveries in the Clon- 
yke region in Alaska, which have been 
so graphically reported in the Post-Intelli- 
gencer during the past few days, continue 
| unabated here. Notwithstanding the late- 
| ness of the season, scores of men would 
| leave at once for the new Eldorado if they 
| had sufficient means and could secure 
transportation. Despite the somewhat ad- 
verse conditions necessarily attaching to 
| such a trip at this time, ten men left here 
j yesterday to take the Seattle steamer 
Queen Friday for the land of gold. They 
are Charles I, Roth, well known in politi- 


draughtsman, who had an eventful expe- 
rience on a prospecting trip alone with 
natives in the interior of South Africa 
some three or four years ago; John 
Woods, who owns some valuable business 
property here; W. F. Roehl, of the firm of 
Roehl Bros., wholesale and retail liquor 
dealers; Archie Allen, plumber; Tom 
Johnson, formerly on the police force here; 
A, E. Ebey, clerk; J. C. Robin, tailor; T. 
C. Darnell, carpenter and general rustler, 
(and Mr. Rathburn, an old Montana miner. 
W. P. Shandley, who has been employed 
for years in the Hlectric light works of the 
Bellingham Bay Improvement Company, 
was unable to secure passage on the 
Queen, but intends to go by the next boat. 
They will all take the Dyea route. Others 
are planning to go, but most of them will 
probably take the advice of experienced 
Yukoners and wait until spring. 

Letters received here from men already 
there fully accord with the glowing re- 
ports already published in the Post-Intelli- 
gencer. Following: isan extract from. a 
letter written by Warren Shea to his 
brother, S. S. Shea, manager of the Postal 
Telegraph Company’s office here, dated at 
Daiwson City, June 20: 

“Things are booming, and the country 
is immensely rich, much better than is re- 
ported. Anything you hear, you: believe 
it. I saw coal oil cans full of gold at one 


The claims would average about 500 feet 
square, with about 5 to 8 féet of pay dirt; 
saw them clean one sluice box and the gold 
was visible in piles. .A fellow ran his 
shovel handle through it and worked the 
gravel and sand out, and when he got 
through he had a pile about the size of my 
hat. (How’s that?) But this is a hard coun- 
try, and no pudding for anybody, and gen- 
erally when a man strikes it he gets put of 
the country. The boat left two days ago, 
and one store closed to make ready to ship 
the gold. ‘There was so much they shipped 
| it in barrels. Well, I don’t expect to get 
| many barrels, but do expect to get one 
| small one. The wages are $15 for miners 
| and $10 at ordinary work per day.’’ f 


VALUR OF YUKON GOLD. 


: Nuggets Worth $17 to $18 Per Ounce; 
Dust, $16 to $17. 


SAN FRANCISCO, July 22.—Assistant 
Weigher W. A. Underhill, of the Selby 
Smelting Company, says of the gold from 
the Yukon: 


“Tt is a fact that the Yukon gold is not 
as valuable as that produced in this state. 
We have found that there are from 50 to 

| 100 points more of base metals in the 
| northern product. The base metals are 
| iron, lead and a few others, and there is 
| a large quantity of silver also. We look 
principally for the gold and silver. It is 
| the iron that gives the Yukon gold its fine 
rich color. Of course, the other metals 
decrease the value a little. The nuggets 
| from the Yukon are worth $17 and $18 per 
ounce, and the gold dust is worth from 
$16 to $17 per ounce. With the California 
| gold the value is about $1 an ounce more; 
| that is, nuggets run from $18 to $19, and 
gold dust never less than $17 per ounce.” 


: patch to the Post-Intelligencer. 


cal and business circles; Edmund Hincks, | 


claim, and there are about 500 just like it. | 


| 
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JACK. CARR'S ADVICE. 


The Danger of Leaving Late for the _ 
Clondyke 

“Jack” Oarr, the Yukon mail carrier, 
who is now in the city, has received a 
large number of inquiries from people alk 
over the United States and Canada, ask- 
ing him for information relative to the 
Clondyke district. 

One of the points embraced in many of 
the letters addressed to him was the prac- 
tical question as to how late a person 
could with safety leave Seattle in order to 
get into the Clondyke this season. Mr. 

| Carr was seen by a Post-Intelligencer re- 
porter yesterday and said in reply to this 
question: 

“No one should think of leaving Seattle 

| for the Clondyke later than September 1, 
and even at that date he would require 
to have his wkole‘outfit packed over the 

' mountain. From Dyea to Lake Linder- 
man, or from Skaguay to Windy Arm, the 
two passes now used, the round trip re-' 
quires three days,.and it takes a good,~ 
husky man to pack 100 pounds over either 

| route. As the necessary outfit for a man- 

| will weigh fully 1,000 pounds, you can 

| easily see that it would take him thirty- 
six days to pack his outfit unaided over 
either of the passes alone. 

“The distance from Dyea over the Chil- 

| koot pass to the head of Linderman is, 
twenty-four miles. From  Skaguay 
to the head of Windy Arm, over the 

| White pass, the distance is thirty-one 
miles. A horse cannot go the full dis- 
tance over the Chilkoot pass, but the 
White pass is passable for a horse the , 
entire distance. According to the latest 

| information I have, George Rice will have 
about forty-five pack herses on the White 
trail. ; 

“Now, anybody whe thinks of leaving 
for the Clondyke late in the season should 
| be warned of the great peril he will en- 
counter. If he should be frozen in at any 
point between the pass and Dawson he 
| would be there till spring. I ean easily | 
demonstrate just how that would be. He 
has with him 1,000 pounds of dead weight, 
To move this in winter is almost impos- 
| sible. The snow is dry and frosty, end 
a sleigh pulls very hard over it. The 
| best a man could hope to do would be 

| to haul 200 pounds, and with this he could 
rake about fifteen miles a day. Say he 
starts from a given point, takes 200 pounds 
of his freight for seven and a half miles, 
and then comes back after his other stuff, 
thus making his round trip for the day 
fifteen,miles. You can see that it would 
take him five days to make seven and a 
half miles. The total distance from 
Dyea or Skaguay to Dawson City is 578 

™ miles. Py 

“Tf a person should have the misforture 
to be frozen in, my advice to him is to go 
ashore at once, build a small cabin, and — 

| préspect any small creeks in the vicinity. 

| This, of course, is on the supposition that 

| he is not alone, but is a member of a 
party of several. 

“Of course, a man should bear in mind 
that, as to the river itself, it never 
| freezes over smooth. The ice forms in 
| great rough masses which render travel | 
| {mpossible.’ The river freezes up by | 
| October 15.” et 


ed 


| I returned yesterday at noon pretty well 


| The other night I got a taste of mosqui- | 
| toes, millions to the square inch. 


-|a few who are known to ge. 
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LETTER FROM JOHN F. MILLER. 


He Writes of Stampeides, Mosquitoes 
and Sacks of Gold. 

Mrs. John F. Miller, of this elt: 
received a second letter from hat fa 
| band, who is now at Dawson City, and 
who writes as follows of the novel and 


interesting experience he i 
Sibi e is undergoing 


“Dawson, 'N. W. T., June 2 { 

“The second of the first etoamerd a 
this afternoon at 1 o’clock, the Alice, and 
*I will send a few lines bys:itaal sent a 
letter by Mr. Kelley, who went out on 

| the P, B. Weare a few days ago. 

“Well, I am beginning to get the hang 
of things, but yet have not settled down 
to every-day life, if thete is such a thing 
in this country. Harry left three days. 
ago on a stampede up the river about 
sixty miles, but the parties he was with 
resolved, after going about fifty miles, 

| not to go on, so they all came back, and 
on the way back killed a couple of moose, 
Harry’s portion of the proceeds of the 
ures ae same was $61.50. ; 

f e he was gone another stampade 
took place about 10 o’clock at enone 
went, stampeded about twelve miles 
across the river and batk in the mount- 
ains to a little creek, and staked a claim. 
but the chances are it is worth nothing. 


tired out, but I mean to stay with the 
‘push,’ as they call it. This stampeding 
{s another new experience to me. The ex- 
periences are coming day by day, and 
they are not a few either. aoe | 
“The weather is very warm, the ther. ea 
mometer standing 87 in the shade. Some po | 
nights are cool and others are very warm, “4 


Never 
in my life did I see anything like it, | 

“Harry will leave up for the diggings ? ve 
this evening, I will stay here ready fon 7 
‘another stampede, and in the meantime | 
will do anything I can. We are both feel- ; 
ing well, but tired out from this infernal a 
stampeding. It is a phase of life to be 
indulged in rather than explained to ab- 
Sorb any idea of the business. There is i 
lots of money in this place, and much will é 
leave this afternoon. One cannot form : 
any idea of the money going cut. It 4 
can only be estimated by the wealth of ; 
Every one 
has a sack. I saw four men, each one of 
them with all the gold he could carry, 
all the property of one man, go aboard 
the Weare when she left the other day. 
He must have had about $200,000. 

The boat is waiting, and I must close.” 

et eC 
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PO ANOTHER COMPANY. | 


by | 


The Rosalie to Rum to Dyea and 
is  Skagaway—The Edith to Carry, 

ee Stock. 
a ‘ Y 

my etivity in transportation lines, 
Eiecintea ie the unparalleled gold dis- 
Goveries in the Clondyke, Alaska, has not 
een equaled in Seattle since the time she 
rose, a néw city, from the ashes that 
Govered her entire business district. 

' Another transportation proposition has 
made its appearance in the field, and 
‘with the enterprise of Frank E. Burns, | 
formerly coal agent of the Oregon Im- 
‘provement Company, and identified with 
‘several ventures of like nature, to direct 
it, success is assured. Mr. Burns has 
Chartered the steamer Rosalie for two 
trips to Dyea and Skagaway, leaving 
here for the first time July 31, and again 
fabout twelve days later. Fare will be 
he same as charged by the Pacific Coast 
‘Steamship Company. He has also char- 
gered the steamer Hdith, of Tacoma, to 
lrun to the same points as a stock car- 
£ * - 

ae Rosalie has been running on the 
‘Seattle-Victoria route for several years 
“end is well known by the traveling public. 
"She is owned by the Northwest Steam- 
ship Company, President N. H. Latimer, 
‘The charter is subject to an option of 
‘further trips should business warrant. 
'ghe will make her last run today on the 
‘Victoria route, and will be laid up for 
alterations which will enlarge her pas- 
| senger accommodations. A dining room 
will be constructed on the main deck, the 
present hall being divided into state 
“rooms. The saloon fixtures forward will | 
| be removed, and that space used for 
freight. Nothing will be carried but first- 
class passengers and their freight. 

' he ‘Rosalie, a propeller, 136 feet long, 
| 97 feet beam and 10 feet hold, was built in 
Alameda in 1893, and in that yea 
‘a few trips on the Puget sound and Alas- | 
‘ka route. She was soen placed on the 
Victoria route, with C. W. Ames as cap- 
‘tain, and has continued on the run since, 
‘ihe services of Capt. George Roberts have 
een secured as pilot of the Rosalie on 
‘the Alaska run. A pilot understanding 
the Alaska inside route has been able to 
‘demand almost his own figures since the 
Clondyke fever struck the town, Capt. 
Roberts was formerly on the steamer 
le which was overated for so long 
in opposition to the Pacific Coast Steam- 


Ta ee 


year made | 


“ship Company, and was wrecked early 
last spring. 
“The Hdith was chartered from Mr. La- 
zier, of Tacoma. She has been running to 
the halibut banks as a fishing steamer. 
She is a propeller, 120 feet long, 24 feet 
beam and 9 feet 7 inches hold. At one 
time she carried mail from Tacema to 
Port Townsend at the rate of $24,500. per 
year. Originally she was puilt in San 
Francisco as a private yacht for W.-C. 
Ralston. Capt. Harry Gillespie will pilot 
the Edith on the Alaska run. 
It is expected that the United States 
steamboat inspectors will permit the 
Rosalie to carry between 150 and 200 pas- 
sengers.. The Edith will be able to accom- 
(modate 75 or 100 horses. 

Frank E. Burns has associates in this 
‘venture who can put lp any amount. of 
capital necessary to carfty it along 
smoothly. The charter, however, appears 
solely in his name, and the management 


j 


‘will devolve altogether upon him. It may 
be stated with some confidence that the 
advent of the Rosalie on the Dyea route 


M a 


‘will not mean a cutting of rates. With 
the present rush there is room for all the 
steamers that can be put on the run, and 
the transportation companies will not cut 
their.throats. when so much rich blood 
would be lost. 


DIRECT FROM THE CLONDYKE, 
Joshua Mummey Tells of the Riches 
‘of the Eldorado. 
‘Special Dispatch to the Post-Intelligencer, 
VASHON, Wash., July 24—Harly last 
February Joshua Mummey, a former *resi- 
dent of Seattle, and now. owning large 
property interests at Ross, on ‘the line of 
the new ship canal, and a brother-in-law 
of Thomas Draper, of Ross, called on the 
Post-Intelligencer correspondent with his 
brother, William Mummey, to have some } 
business transacted, and in the con'versa- 
tion that followed it was learned that he | 
was making immediate preparation to visit |) 
the newly discovered land! of wealth, to sea || 
for himself how far the late reports were | 
from the facts. He made provision for his 
family, and, securing a\partner whom ha 
had formerly been associated with in vari- 
ous enterprises, both being rugged and | 
fully trusting each other, and whom he 
speaks of as ‘‘Henry,’’ they set out for 
the land of promise about the last of Feb- 
ruary, Since which time no word'has come 
from them, until the 23d, when his brother, 
William Mummey- received the following 
letter, which is published entire by permis- 
sion, and which explains itself. It was 
written with pencil on two sheets torn 
from a note book, and only for the infor- 
mation of his brother, who expects to join 
him by next spring if circumstances per- 
mit: 


“Clondyke, Alaska, June 15, 1897. 

‘Well, Will, I got your letter all right, 
and will answer. We are here all right and 
are glad we came, as I think we are strict- | 
ly ‘in it.’ The mines are very rich, and 
new strikes are being made all the time, 
but we may not get anything very big. 
We made a fine trip, and are doing fairly 
well. Wages are $15 a day now, and may 
keep at $1 to $1.50 per hour all wintez, but 
some think they will come down to bs per 
hour.. I like; the country veryi well, but 
there is lots of hard work. Getting here 
our trip cost us two $386, or $168 each, and |, 
threé months’ work to get in and settled, | 
Have two claims each stakéd; Henry has 
earned nearly $400 at $15 a day, while I am |) 
on a claim representing for a half interest 
in. the claim, Don’t know if there is any- 
thing in it or not. He is making our grub- 
stake for the winter, while I am fishing for 
a good strike of our own. “JOSH,”’ 

The following is to his mother, who lives 
with his brother William: 


. “4% am well and like this country, but it 
is a queer place. Just think of having to 
go to bed in broad daylight, fer the day- 
light is twenty-four hours long here now. 
We will have our night next winter. It 
comes then in chunks, and nearly |forgets 
to #0 away. We have four or five monthg’ 
grub, all but the flour, and that is only $6 
a sack, and that is low when a man can 
get $16 a day. I have not earned a dollar 
yet. Iam fishing for a good claim. Henry 
will soon have $450 earned for our grub | 
next winter. We are in cahoots yet. 
I wrote home today. The man that takes 
this out had $40,000 out of his dump this 
spring, and only dug a little corner of his 
claim last winter. Hundreds are like him, 
and I hope to be some time in the next two 
years.” ; 

He went in expecting to stay as much as 
three years at least, unless he makes hig 
stake sooner. As the Post-fntelligencer 
cotrespondent returned from Mr. Mum- 
mey’s, the City of (Seattle, which was 
cleaned up and had her hull painted and 
has been safely moored for the pasti month) 
close by the dry dock, was being towed out 
of the harbor toward Tacoma, 


YOUNG GOLD SEEKERS. | 


Well Known Boys Who Are Going | 
in for a Two Years’ Stay. | 
George Allen, son of ex-Senator John 
B. Allen, and John B. Wing, son of F. | 
A: Wing’, will be passengers by the Island- | 
er, which leaves Victoria for the Clon- 
dyke on Wedresday next. They will be 
among the youngest of the gold-seekers 
who leave this city. They take passage 


by the Islander, because they are intend- | 


ing to take with them four horses to 
pack their outfit over the pass, and the 
Islander offers the only chance to take 
up horses at present open. With their 
outfit will be a boat all ready for setting | 
up. or 
Cc. L. Turner will be in the party with 


|] the. young men until the mines are 


reached, Fifteen hundred pounds to the 


man is the size of the outfit of the party. | 
They propose to remain three years, pos- | 


ibly longer, for F. B. 
arty, said he was g 
e made a stake. 


Oarman, one cf ; 
1g to stay there > 
SAMI ‘A ap 


Frank B. Boarman, B. Hvans and |! 


tors May Take) Their Outfits 
» Northwest Territery With- 
out Hindrance. 

: e story which has been extensively 
‘circulated throughout this state,’on the 
authority of an interested agent of the 
Victoria merchants sent here for that 
purpose, that miners going into the 
Northwest Territory would be compeled 
to pay duty upon their outfits when they 
-arrived on the Canadian side of the line, 
thas caused no end of trouble and mental 
worry to those intending to go into the 
Clondyke country. Every attempt to se- 


cure an authoritative confirmation of the 
story has been unavailing. There are 
certain things about it which have all 
along led to a belief that it was a bluff 
put forward in the interests of Victoria 
outfitters. : ; 

The Canadian government has always 
been keenly alive to everything which 
would help the development of the min- 
eral resources of that country. It has 
recognized that Americans are the pioneer 
prospectors and developers of every min- 
ing district. It has been liberal in its 
treatment of them, and has uniformly re- 
fused to pass laws forbidding alien own- 
ership of mines, although the fair excuse 
could be offered for such laws that they 
vey on the United States side of the 

ne. 

The humble outfit of the mining pros- 
pector has never béen tetiched along the 
northern boundary of this state, where 
Canadian customs officers are stationed in 
every town. The provisions which those 
going to the Yukon are taking in are not 
for barter or sale, but solely for the pri- 
vate use of the individual taking them. 
The outfits are large, not because of any 
desire on the part of the adventurers to 
avoid the necessity of trading with mer- 
chants who may establish themselves in 
Canadian territory in the vicinity of the 
mines, but solely because there are no 
such merchants at présent there with 
stocks at all adequate to supply the de- 
mands which will be made upon them. 
To charge the duty upon the supplies 
which a prospector takes with him into 
the wilderness for his own use, while he 
is engaged in the work of developing the 
country and adding immeasurably to the 
wealth of the Canadian dominion, and to 
do so by straining the letter of a statute 


which had no such intent behind it, would | 


be in radical opposition to the course 
which the Canadian government has here= 
tofore pursued upon the subject. 

Until an official declaration to the con- 
trary is made, it is probably quite safe 
to rest in the belief that no such action 
is contemplated, and that the dominion 
authorities are not intending. to engage 
in a policy of petty persecution of the 
mies in the interest of certain trades- 

en. 


J. F. Foulkes, the great tennis player 


of British Columbia, who Has been in this | 


city for some days past, is the private 
secretary of the British Golumbia min- 
ister of mines. 
ing Mr. Foulkes said, in relation to the 
Dominion customs duties in Northwest 
Territory: “I would prefer not to ba 
quoted for publication, but I can say this: 
Miners entering the Northwest Territory 
cannot, be charged duty upon their out- 
fits, such as clothing, food, etc.” 

Mr. Foulkes is certainly in a Position 
to know. He says that no such duties 
will be charged. The agent of the Vic- 
toria merchants says, through a local 
newspaper, that they will be so charged 
The egnclusion is plain. The thing is a 

uff, designed to tur i 
SRR n trade to Victoria 


_ 


SDULY CHARGED. = | 


At the Butler last evén- | 


| him face te face. 


posed on their wearing apparel and their 

supply of daily food’ which they are 
obliged to take with them to their naw 
homes. This duty, too, would amount to 
| about 331-3 per cent., thereby obliging the 
| immigrant or prospector to take with him 
_in cash at least one-third of the value of 

the pack. : 

If this be so, how’many of those who. 
left here within the past week can reach. 
their golden haven? Certainly not one- 
third of them, as the majority of those 
parties had not, in cash, $50.. It will be 
& very great hardship on such poor fel- 
lows who are so circumstanced. 
| ican scarcely credit the Canadian gov- 
ernment with the imposition cf a “blood 
tax.” This is the mildest term I can use 
| in describing what such a duty would 
mean. Under the circumstances men- 
tioned, I would not be surprised to hear 
of some very determined opposition to the 
payment of the duty, indeed, I would ex- 
heot more than an ordinary opposition or 
refusal to pay such an iniquitous tax, 
ay Js the eral ys of jealousy by in- 
eres people living in the Que 
ef Western Canada. v7! (igen Vaat 

A man can’t pay such a duty if he has 
| no means of doing’ so, thereore he must 
fight or die by the wayside, and a man 
will fight before he dies. The Canadian 
police will not be able to collect duty 
| under such circumstances. 

I cannot believe that any government 
under the British flag would think of im- 
| posing a duty on a man’s wearing ap- 
| parel and food not intended for sale or 
prefit. The most they would.do would 
be to limit each man to say 1,000 pounds 
and tax nim the surplus as.shown by his 
| invoice. : 

If they attempt to do more, then they 
| will be obliged to maintain a strong body 
of police on the line. 

i Should any hardship be inflicted on the 
|parties on their road to Clondyke strong 
| protest should be sent to Ottawa, where 
it would receive prompt attentien. It 
may not be too soon to put the facts be- 
fore the Canadian authorities in order that 
bloodshed may be averted.. It would be 
a pity to see bad blood stirred up between 
the two nations of one brotherhood 
through the indiscretion of a custom 
house official. if 

Let us hope for the best and only wish 
the devil ‘‘a good morrow” when we meet 
OBSERVER. 


PORTLANDERS BOUND NORTH, 


Gold-Humiters Leave for Seattle—The _ 
Elder to Sail July 30. f 
PORTLAND, July 24:—A party of ten 
Portlanders left today for Seattle, where, 
they will take the steamer Mexico for 
Juneau tomorrow. Among them is J. W. 
Ivy, recently appointed collector of cus- 
toms for Alaska, who goes to take charge 
of his office. : ; 
Capt. Goodall, superintendent of the Pa-. 
cific Coast Steamship Company, arrived 


| in the city from San Francisco today, and 


will remain here until the sailing of the 
steamship Elder for Juneau on July. 30. 
He is here to superintend! the manning 
and equipment of the vessel. The Hilder 
will carry out a full list of passengers 
and a full cargo of freight. Among the 
freight will be a number of cattle and 
about twenty-five barros, which are be- 
in ae north to be used as pack ani- 


STEAMERS FOR THE STIKEEN. 


The Morans Get a Contract to Build 
Three Vessels. 

Moran Bros. Company yesterday re- 
ceived a contract from a syndicate of Brit- 
ish Columbia people for the construction 
of three boats to ply on the’ Stikeen river. 
These boats are intended to develop a new 
route to the Clondyke mines, up the 
Stikeen river to a point where a trail has 
|been opened for years to Dease lake, 
|thence along the trails now being opened 
from Dease lake to the headwaters of the 
Yukon. 

Of the three vessels, two will be stern 


\ 

‘wheel steamers and the third a large 
barge to be towed by the steamers. One 
of the steamers will be 190 feet long, with 
20 feet beam, the other 120 feet long. The 
parge will have a capacity of 500 or 600 
tons. , 

Work on. these vessels will be com- 
menced at once. Everything which goes 
‘into them will be gotten out here, in the 
yard of the company, and the engines and 
‘poilers will also be built by the Morans. 
Then the various parts will be shipped to 
‘the Cassiar and a force of men sent 
‘up to assemble the vessels. They will be 
‘ready to commence running ‘on the river 
as soon as they can be put together. 

It is a high compliment to Seattle’s ship- 
builders that a contract of this nature 
should be let here by British Columbia 
capitalists. 


ANGUS MACKINTOSH’S SCHEME. 


He and L. H. Griffith Fitting Out a 
Vessel for the Yukon. 
|Special Dispatch to the Post-Intelligencer. 

SAN FRANCISCO, July 24.—Angus 
Mackintosh, formerly president of the 
|Merchants’ National bank of Seattle, but 
now a resident of this city, is among the 
many stricken with the Clondyke fever. 
Together with L. H. Griffith, also an old 
Seattleite, he sees an opportunity for 
wealth, not so much in the yellow nuggets 
as in providing the adventurers with what 
is likely from all accounts to be’ still more 
valuable, food. 

These twe one-time Seattleites have pur- 
chased the gasoline steamer Chicto, and 
| have embarked on a scheme that is at- 
tracting considerable interest in this city. 
The boat is stoutly built, of light draught 
And large carrying capacity. She is to be 
commanded by Capt. C. F. Swan, who is 
also well known in Seattle. Mr. Mack-~- 
intosh sails with ‘her as supercargo. The 
scheme is this: 
| Twenty men are to join in the expedi- 
ticn. Each man is to put up $1,000 to he 
| uséd in the purchase of provisions. The 
investor has the option of purchasing ac- 
cording to his own judgment, but the pro- 
visions must be ree GES on the Chicto. 
Bach investor has the privilege of being 
a passenger on the vessel as far as she 
goes. When the vessel reaches her Jes- 
tination, which is as near Dawson City 
as they can take her, the $1,000 will be 
paid back to each investor, he having, as 
his compensation for the investment, re- 
ceived passage te the gold fields and liv- 
ing on the way. 

They are taking a supply of lumber, 
and it is their intention, in event of be- 
ing prevented by shoals or ice from mak- 
ing Dawson City, to build scows and on 
them transport the provisions and other 
supplies that will form their cargo. The 
poat has been thoroughly overhauled, and 
is expected to get away in a very short 
time. Mr. Griffith will not accompany 
the expedition. 


Mr. Mackintosh is to remain in Alaska ; 


until the cargo is disposed of, and may 
possibly spend a few months prospecting 
in the new country, 


TO GET THE NEWS. 


|The Post-Intelligencer Alaska News 
Syndicate Organized—A Great 
Service. 


On the steamship Mexico sailing from 
Seattle today William J. Jones, of the 
Post-Intelligencer Alaska News Syndi- 
cate, will leave for the Clondyke to rep- 
resent a large number of Hagtern and 
Coast newspapers. The unprecedented 
demand by the Hastern press for the lat- 
est and most reliable news from the gold 

| fields of Alaska and British territory has 

| induced the Post-Intelligencer Alaska 

| News Syndicate to select a reliable, con- 
servative and experienced newspaper man 

| to go north and get the facts for publica- 

| tion.. He is especially instructed to ob« 

| tain all of the latest and most authentic 
information regarding the character of 
the country, its climate, the mineral re- 
sources, the amount of gold produced, the 
cost of living and the food supply on hand, 
as well as to prepare syndicate news let« 
ters relating to mining scenes, anecdotes 
and events of Clord#!ps life. 

These letters and special telegrams will 
be forwardea@ to many of the leading 


| 

newspapers of the United States. { 
The ability of Mr. Jones is sufficient | 
assurance that his letters will be breezy, ~ 


reliable and of the most entertaining 
character, and the newspapers which 

| comprise the syndicate will be fortunate 
in getting such an excellent service. 

The - Post-Intelligencer Alaska News 
Syndicate has effected private arrange-_ 
ments for a mid-winter series of letters, 
which will be brought out by special. 
messengers, and long before the spring 
rush commences the people of the United 
States may expect a concise. statement 
of the mining situation in the Clondyke, 

Mr. Jones will also compile a guide as 


|| to how to reach the gold fields, and a 


pook of general information about the 
Yukon country, with the latest and most 
carefully corrected maps, which will be 
ready for publication about March 1b,. 
1898, 


A WIRE TO DAWSON CITY. 


eee 


San Francisco Company Will Lay a. 
Line From Juneau. 


SAN MRANCISCO, July 24.—Every day 
new schemes are being proposed for finan-: 
| cial investments in Alaska. One of the! 
latest enterprises formulated is that of a- 
telegraph and telephone company, which 
proposes to build a temporary telegraph ~ 
line from Juneau to Dawson City. The 
capital stock to be subscribed is $50,000, and - 
the company is to be incorporated under 
| the laws of California. At the head of 
the new enterprise are J. W. Wright, a- 
| local real estate dealer; C. W. Wright, of | 
Larkspur, and D. E. ‘Bohannon, who will 
| act as. chief constructor. Mr. Bohannon 
explained the details of the construction, 
He said: fie) 
“Our method is very simple. The line 
is to be constructed on the same-plan’ as’ 
| the ordinary military line used by armiés 
for war purposes. We have a wire a” 
{ quarter of an inch thick and covered with 


akerite insulation, which has proved thor- 


oughly able to stand the rigorous climatic — 
conditions prevailing in Alaska. The wire 
is wound upon large reels, the same as’ an 
ordinary telegraph wire, and these reels: 


over the ice and snow. As we go along 
the reels will simply pay out the loose 
wire and run it along the ground, and thus 


six weeks, the time consumed in the or- 
dinary trip over the country.” j ‘ 

Mr. Bohannon expects to leave for Ju-: 
neau in the very near future and will- 
commence operations immediately on his 
arrival there. 


are to be placed on dog sleds and dragged — 


our line will be through in something like [ 


140 f 


|} John Sherman is at the Fifth Avenue ho- 
‘| sett, where he will rest for several. weeks. 


) ‘The secretary was asked what he thought 
‘of the reports that the Canadian govern- 


| much gold on our side of the line as on 


| our own. : : sere 
| against gold miners. Canadian citizens 


‘been interfered with on our side of the 


CANADA WILL GO SLOW. — 
Law Against Aliens Probably Will 
Beh Not Be Enforced. oar 

NEW YORK, July 24.—Secretary of State 


tel. He will leave at once for Narragan- 


ment proposed to enforce the alien act 
against American miners now flocking to 
the Clondyke. He said: 

“T don’t know. We have an alien law of 
We have never enforced it 


have been free to come to the United 
States and mine for gold under the same 
terms that our citizens have. There has 
never been any friction and I do not an- 
ticipate any trouble on that score. Where 


'a man has taken up a land claim for the 


purpose of residence and cultivation, wa 
have always insisted that he be a citizen. 
The same has been done under the Cana- 


| dian government. Where a man has sim- 


ply prospected for gold with the intention 
of digging into the ground a little way and 
taking what he could find, he has never 


order. I do not think the Canadian gov- 
ernment will change that course of pro- 
cedure. If they do, it may lead to fully as 
much embarrassment to them as to our 
miners. From the meager reports already 
received it looks as if there might be as 


theirs.” 
GAZING AT FAKE NUGGHTS. 


Crowds in Tacoma Flock About the 
Show Windows. 
Special Dispatch to the Post-Intelligencer. || 
TACOMA, July 24.—It is surprising how || 
gullible some people are on the condition 1 


= and appearance of gold in its native state. 


Since the Clondyke excitement, merchants 
have been scratching their heads for ad- 


'_vertisements that will attract attention to 


their windows. Several have hit on @ 
scheme that is proving immensely popu- 
lar. They have taken pebbles ranging in 
size from a pea to a hen’s egg and gilded 
them. These are placed in the window, a 


} large card telling the unsophisticated pub= 


lic that they are nuggets from the Clon- 
dyke. Of course a large crowd gathers} 
about the window to gaze on, the yellow 
stuff that is setting the world agog, some, 
of a more venturesome turn of mind ven- 


. turing in to ask for information. One 


merchant in particular has gilded a chunk 
of coal and placed it on exhibition, not a 
few believing it to be the genuine stuff. 
A Swede in passing the store today was 
heard to remark: “If aye baen finding 
gool in Clondyke as big ese dat, aye tank 


| aye go oop masel.”’ 


It is not only such scheme$’as these that 
attract crowds, but anything with refer- 
ence to the Clondyke. Crowds will hang 
around a show window for hours gazing 
on scenes of the promised land, and even 
‘the latest books’ on Alaska are finding 
ready sale. In the meantime the work of 


| outfitting goes right along. 


ARKELW’S CLAIM TO CLONDYKE, 


Ani Officer of the Expedition Tells of 
the First Discovery. 
CHICAGO, July 24.—A. B. Schanz, one of 


“the officers of the Frank Leslie expedition 


of 1890 and 1891, organized by W. J. Ar 
kell, is now secretary of the Sterling Rem- 
edy Company, of Chicago and New York. 
‘In an interview on the subject of Arkell 
on the claims in the gold flelds in the 
@londyke district by right of discovery, 
Mr, Schanz said: 

“T was in charge of the geographical) 
work of the Frank Leslie. expedition, 


‘which started in the early spring of. 1800, 


for the purpose of exploring the country, 
north of Mount St. Elias, which had not 
been penetrated by white men. We start- 
ed north from San Francisco on the gov- 
ernment steamer Patterson, of the coast) 
and geodetic survey, and were landed at 
Pyramid harbor on Lynn canal. It is at 
this point that the roads for the present 
gold fields diverge, and as far as known 


‘the great majority of the prospectors havea | 


been entering by way of Chilkoot pass to 


| this special branch of the expedition made_ 
valuable discoveries of. placer mines over 


| tory, in which thousands are now seeking | 


| lay claim to whatever rights our explora- 
tions would entitle him in all the country 


Arter we reach 
‘mountains, we fo a, lal 
tiles in length, which we na 
kell, and is the headwate: 
katena river. This river. i 
portance. Me ¢ ag 
“At Lake Arkell the party divide 
all of us retained our rights to anythin; 
that might be discovered. Dalton wen 
westward to Mount St. Hlias and pros- 
ected along the many rivulets running: 
nto the Alsekah, which at that time was. 
supposed to run north into-the Yukon, but 
which Glave proved to run south into Dry,, 


ay. ; 
“Dalten was an expert prospector, and 


a part of the present Clondyke, it being 
the intention, as we understood, of Mr. Ar- 


kell to develop any indications found by | 


the expedition. In the meantime Wells, 
Price and myself went north and investi- 
gated all the tributaries of the Tahkatena, 
advancing down to La Barge, on the Yue 


kon river, the Pelly river, White river, | 
Stewart river, Sixty-Mile creek and Fortys | 
Mile creek. We found gold at Forty-Mile | 


ereek in June, 1890, and there were ait the 
time about fifty white men in the terri- | 


their fortune. « | 
“f think Mr. -Arkell in all justice may 


Law) 


McPherson to Leave Sam 
Diego in August. 
DIEGO, Cal., July 24.—The Hono~ 
lulu schooner Gen. McPherson, soon to ar | 
rive here, has been chartered by J. Pe 
‘Cantlin and Harry Robbins, of this city, 
for a trip to Juneau. The McPherson is 
now on the way from the Gulf of Califor- 
nia, and will arrive here August 1. Imps | 
mediately upon her arrival she will be fit- | 
ted up to carry eighty passengers. Tha | 
projectors have fixed the rate of passage 
‘at $87.50. Every passenger will be allowed 
to carry 700 pounds of baggage, which will 
enable every man to stock up for a year. 
Besides this, the boat will take provisions 
anda general cargo. ‘She is scheduled ta 
sail from this port on or about August 15, 
and this will bring her to, Juneau by not , 
later than September 10, in time to maka 
the overland route to the Clondyke, The) 
whole list of men going will be made up inj 
this vicinity. i 


between the Yukon and Mount St. Elias, | 
Lake /JArkell and Mount Wrangel, includ-< 

ing the river districts of the Tahkatenal | 
and the A leeet rl as well as the upper wat- 

ers of the hite (Yukon) river, some of 

the eastern branches of the Coppa river, 

and the territory drained by these various 

streams. 'What these eights’ amount to I 
am not in a position to say; but the differ- 

ent members of the original exploration 

expedition, of course, expct their share | 
of. whatever is in it. I have so much con- 

fidence in Arkell that I would leave my in! 
terests entirely under his protection. 

“Glave and Dalton came out of the dis- 
puted territory in August, 1890, and went 
in again in the spring of 1891, on which oc- 
easion Glave was the first man to intreduca 
the use of horses north of Mount St. Elias. 
He and Dalton trained the horses to wear 
snow shoes, and altogether performed mir= 
acles of patience and endurance. The gold 
indications which have been found were 
followed up, and it was their intention to) 
follow up all claims, but unfortunately Mr. 
Glave, while traveling in Africa, lost his 
life, and the matter has been latent ever 
sinee. 

“During the winter of 1890 and 1891 I had 
a dog-sledging trip to the north of Lake 
Illeamna, previously unexplored, and geo- 
logically of the same origin and formas 
the gold-bearing foothills of the Alaskan; 
mountains. ‘(My companion on the trip 
was John W. Clark, in command of the 
post at Fort Alexander. Mr. Clark had ai 
prospector grubstaked on the Autchatnak 
river, and all aleng that stream, as well.ag 
its branches, we found prospects indicating 
pay dirt. 

‘North of Lake Illeamnt, the spot still” 
unfilled on many maps, we found a laka 
nearly eight miles wide and twenty or 
thirty long, which I named Lake Clark. I 
made the first map of this lake and report- 
ed the same on my return. TI expect one of 
these days that Goleonda or King Solomon 
will sink into insignificance when the gold; 
story of Lake Clark is revealed. | 

“Whatever discoveries are made by tha 
Arkell expedition I think certainly ought) 
to entitle us to recognition, and'althoughi 
personally IT am content with the satisfac-_ 
tion of having been there and coming bacls 
alive, I would not be averse to accepting | 
my share in whatever Mr.. Arkell will) 
achieve. Of course you know that Mr. | 
Arkell’s claims for the Clondyke have to 
be filed with the Canadian government, 
whereas the claims for the Lake Clark dis- 
trict are in the United States.” | 

MNDIAN MINES SPRINGS, Ind., July | 
24—A. B. Schanz, who is interested in W. 
J: Arkell’s claims in the Clondyke fields, | 
was today offered $50,000 for his interest in | 
the claims by Harry P. Clark, of Pittsburg. | 
Clark is a brother-in-law of the Arkells, | 
and will accompany Bartlett Arkell to tha 
gold fields to claim the Glave and Schanz 
locations of 1890 and 1891. It seems that 
Mr. Clark wants to acquire a share in the | 
claims for himself, so as to push them in 
his own interest. At the Attica offices of | 
the Sterling Remedy Company it is stated | 
that Mr. Schanz will not accept the offer, 
believing there is a great deal more money 
in it if the Arkell claims are substantiated. 


Lake Linderman to the headwaters of the | 


Lewis (Yukon) river. This route was taken 
at this time, but our party turned west- 
ward and scaled the Mount St. Elias Alps 
over a new pass between the Chilkoot and 
the Chilcat, necessitating a ten days’ 
Oe aad over the mountains, We named 
his pass ‘Leslie’s pass,’ and were the first 
‘white men ever to reach any of the waters 
rth of Mount St. Elias in that way. I 
‘don’t believe anybody has gone the same 


“way since. Mee c i 


[ated i eeu 
A REPORT ON THE CLONDYKE. 


| 
Commission of Labor Will Send ma 
Expert to Alaska. | 
WASHINGTON, July 24,—Recognizing| 
the importance of the recent gold dis 
coveries in Alaska and adjoining terri- 
tory, and in obedience to the widespread | 
demand for authentie information in 1e-| 
gard thereto, the commissioner of labor | 
has detailed from his regular force an 
expert, familiar with all the features. of 


| gold mining, to proceed to the Clondyka ) 


el 


ALASKA’S YIELD OF GOLD. 


8 
Great Increase in 1 
F 1895, and Many New Miners. 
“from the Alaska Mining Record. 

rhe output of the - 
9g is larger than it wa 
nearly $1,500,000. An estima 
put of each 


quartz mines, js as follows: 


| 
| 


/ aml 
96 Over that of 


Alaska gold mines ‘fa 
s last year by) 
te of the out- 
district, beginning with Bie 


Output. | 
$160,000 


| Bowers Bay Mining and Milling Co-- iP Bsn 
| Treadwell Co.-.-+.ercersererscreesrr ce” 800; oa | 
Mexican Gold Mining COs. cvccenceses oH Bast | 
Alaska Commercial Co..+-+srerrereerss ene 8 


Bald Bagle Mining CO. sec er sees 
Ebner Gold Mining CO. s.ces 
Juneau Mining Co 


0, 
Jualin Gold Mining Co.. a ud 
Alaska Willoughby Co eeteaneses xf ea 
Green mine, Norton Sound. ...eceeeeee 8 
Total output quarts mines..--- seeeesesee $2,350, 000 
The output of the placer mines i a a 
Lituya Bay minesS....+++++ pevcctcwecccecctes epee 
Cook’s Inlet.....-seserereeres Ge ecsececcoccess P 


35,000 
35,000 


1,300,000 | 


Birch Creek district, YUKON..+--++rerserseee 
Other Yukon districts,.-.-+-++eres cee poms 
Several small creeKS..-ceesceegesessrererer® 1, 


Total output of quartz and placer....-+ .. $4,670,000 


st year’s estimated output was $3,000, - | 
aod; 130 ‘that this year has exceeded last | 
year by $1,670,000. The number of miners | 
has been largely increased. Over 11,000, 


went to Alaska this season, of 
Beco 90 per cent. were either directly or) 
indirectly interested in mining, Of these, 
about 8,000 went by way of Juneau to the 
Yukon, and about 1,000 from Juneau to 
_Cock’s Inlet. f “ae 
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On thé top, which was only 4750 ) 
‘feet elevation, a vast table land spread, | 
‘cold and cheerless, with no prospect but | 
a few snowy péaks on the horizon. On 
‘this the snow was in places packed so | 
tight that the horses’ hoofs made. but | 
little impression. The surface of the | 
and had been seared by glacial force 
‘into hollows and deep, dark canyons, | 
‘piled up with bowlders at the bottom, 
“and banked on each side by ragged, 
‘frowning, granite walls. 

_ After crossing the summit immense 
areas of glacial deposit, bowlders, peb- 
bles and sand, were intersected by tor- 
‘rential streams, swollen by melting 
‘Snows, and treacherous bogs and 
‘spongy quagmires, in which the horses 
were often mired, and it was a work of 
‘engineering to extricate them. Once in 
‘a way Glave arrived at an Indian vil- 
lage, where the Chilcat Indians of the 
‘coast exchange blankets, guns, powder 
‘and tobacco for the skins of black and 
‘brown bear. black, gray, white and red 
‘fox, wolverine, land otter, mink, beaver, 
brought in by the Gontenars from the 
region bordering on the Yukon. Con- 
‘sidering the labyrinth of mountain and 
Yravine, pools and lakes and swamps, 
through which the peddlers hald thread- 
ed their way, this was certainly com- | 
‘Merce conducted under difficulties. 

Like the other travelers in this re- | 
gion, Glave found the Indians unrelia- 
ble. They would desert him just when | 
they were most needed. One morning 

“a copper-colored gentleman, with a 
doleful countenance and tears in his 
eyes, patted his head, chest, arms and 
knees, as if they were very sore, and 

ed: “Iam to be pitied. I am very 

*¥8am greatly to be pitied. I have 


FE 


only ®ne father and one mother.’ Glave 
knew ywhat this meant. Next day the 
Indian was gone. 


Unless the miners have cut a perma- | 


nent road, the adventurers who take | 
tthe Juneau route may wish before they | 
jget to the end of their journey that they 
had tr some other. Indians change | 
their roads every season, and the whole | 
journey seems to be up and down the 
Sides of rocky ravines. 

When the Western Union Telegraph 
‘Company thought of running a wire 
‘through Alaska to Siberia it sent Pro- 
\fessor Dall of the Smithsonian to sur- | 
ivey the country, and his book is one of 
the best we have on the Territory. He 
speaks of the Chilcat river as flowing 


between bare, precipitate and almost | 


inaccessible cliffs. In his time the port- 
age to the Yukon ran from the Chilcat 
to the Tahco, which rises in Lake Ken- 
nicott and is really the headquarters of 
the Yukon. His observations were im- 
peded by the mosquitoes, of which | 
thousands might be killed, but the sur- | 
vivors still sounded their trumpets and 
carried on the war. They laughed at 
blankets, and were repelled by nothing | 
but buckskin. 

He heard a different report of the 
Chileat Indians from that given by 
Glave. The Russians told him that they 
were a bold and enterprising people, 
great traders and possessed of consid- 
erable intelligence. If that is the case it 
is singular that they never collected 
any gold dust from the streams in their 
hunting grounds. It must exist there 
as well as in the northerly affluents of 
the Yukon. 

But the best information for the use 
‘of travelers who are now heading for. 
the Klondyke diggings by way of Ju- 


“neau is to be found in the diary of Lieu- | 
“tenant Schwatka, who performed that | . 


same journey in 1883 for. the purpose of 


extending our knowledge of the Terri-~ 


tory. 


to hire porters among the Chile 
dians. He did not find them ana 
race. When their slaves—for the 
culiar institution prevails among them 
—misbehave they are sentencéd to 
death. The form o7 execution is origi- 
nal. The culprit is inclosed in a huge 
leathern sack and stretched along the 
ground, Several heavy, muscular men 
then jump up and> down on ‘his body, 
singing a wild death chant, with their 
fists clinched across their. breasts, 
Every cracking of a rib or bone is fol- 
lowed by loud shouts of derisive 
laughter. 

The Lieutenant was not, however, an 


SUG, 


apostle of humanity, and on June 6th’ 


he hired the most robust of the Chilcats 
—probably the regular executioners— 
to carry his stores. The charge for 
freight over the portage was $12 per 
hundred; and for three days the packs 
were carried up the Chilcat and its con- 
fluent, the Dayay, in canoes. Then the 
party struck the foothills of the range 
and had to scramble up hill and down 
valley, among bristling limbs of fallen 
timber, too far spent to jump from one 
to the other, though a boggy swamp 
lay between them, with ridgés of bowl- 
ders of splintery. trachyte expressly 
fitted to cut the moccasin. Banks al- 
most perpendicular followed, and the 


travelers had to cut steps with their | 


knives to ascend the icy slopes. 


top of the pass was cold, but compara- 
tively smooth, and the descent into the 
valley. easy. There Schwatka saw a 
lake to which he gave the name of Lin- 
deman; it is the lake which so often 
figures in the stories of returned min- 
ers from the Klondyke. 5 
Here Schwatka built, with the trunks 
of fallen trees, a raft fifteen by thirty 
feet, and prepared for a voyage of in- 
definite length to the main stream of 
the Yukon. 
Lindeman and landed in bog and tan- 


gled underbrush on the eastern side, in | 


the shelter of steep slippery granite 
rocks, whose face was half hidden by 
the clouds of mosquitoes. Next day his 


raft was wrecked, and he had to builda. 


new one, sixteen by. forty-two feet, on 
which. he made his way to another lake 
which he called Lake Bennett, after 
James Gordon Bennett. On this his 
raft. traveled, at the rate of a mile 
and a‘half under sail, and he found his 
way to the outlet of the lake, which is 
quite a river, 150 yards wide, and at its 


extremity to other lakes, which he | 


The | 


On this he crossed Lake - 


called Nares and Gove, and finally to! 


the great Lake Tahco, which has fig-— 
When | 


nred on the maps for years. 
Schwatka had Sailed through Tahco 
there was another stretch of river, on 
which gnats disputed the flesh of new- 
comers with mosquitoes, and then came 
Lake Marsh, which figures on some of 
the new newspaper maps. 

On this lake Schwatka made ac- 
quaintance with “Stick” Indians, who 
live on dried salmon with the flavor of) 
Jimburger cheese, but he could not stay) 
to enjoy their luxuries. At the next. 
stage in his journey he found himself! 
floating alone the rapid Yukon, with its | 
densely, wooded banks and its innumer- | 

~ehle--bars,. He had been three weeks: 


on the journey fram Juneau. The thér- 
mometer was 100 degrees in the shade 
and he could read a book. quite com? 
fgrtably at midnight. Navigation would 
haye been delightful if the raft had not | 
grounded two or three times 4 day and / 
the mosquitoes had ever gone to sleep 
‘Miners who are bent f lone 


: : or the. Klon- ! 
dyke by the Juneau route will have an | 
j 


rate 
n the center there | 
whirlpools | 
put a fish | 


cov ive for a minute. 4 
of the river is like milk and its roars | 
ike a heavy cannonade. On the top of | 
the sides‘of the canyon grow dense for | 
ests of spruce, which shut out the sun) 
and make the gully look like a deep 
lack thoroughfare, paved with white) 
marble. Through this awful chasm the | 
raft shot, leaping like a racer, buried | 
out of sight in the foam, now lifted high | 
in-air, now sunk below a wave, its crew 
as helpless as flies. | 

Aga general rule, the banks were clay | 
blufés fringed with timber, and the trav- 
elers frequently landed to hunt. They 
were sometimes treated to a surprise. 
They, had sat down and were watching 
a stump at some distance, when all at | 
once the stump rose. and began walking } 
leisurely toward’them. “They were not! 
“Joaded for b’ar,’”’ and they left the field’ 
to that grizzly with undignified, haste. (| 

Schwatka says that gold begins to’ 
be found at the junction of the Abadie, 
and that from :that point a panful of 
dirt taken from any bar or bank will) 

4 show colors.. But) he‘hadn’t time to 4 
mine, : 

On the 13th he ‘reached. old Fort’ 
Selkirk, 539 miles from his point of de-"| 
parture and 487 miles from Lake Lin- | 
deman. Now he had fewer obstacles - 
to contend with, and his progress was 
more rapid. He notes the finding of. 
nuggets on the streams flowing into the | 
Yukon, and he mentions meeting Jo La- | 
due, the founder of Dawson, a Canadian 7 
voyageur who in 1883 was prospecting. 
for gold. His main sorrow was still the | 
mosquitoes. The doctor of his expedi-_ F 

| tien declared. that they were so cun- . 
ning that two of them would hold the | | 
legs and, wings of a third flat-against | . 

| his body so that he could. ‘squeeze: 
through the meshes of a mosquito net, 
but Schwatka thinks they are too mean y 

4 

; 


} 


to help one another, ; | 
At that time, fourteen.» years azo, | 
neither Forty Mile nor Sixty Mile creék | 
were known as. mining camps, anid | 
; Lieutenant Schwatka makes no men- 
; tion of them. But he frequently refers. 
pe the auriferous promise of the dirt | 
| washed down in the mountain streams, | 
and the Klondyke discovery will evi- 
dently not have taken him by surprise, | 
On July 27th he reached old Fort Yukon, | 
490 miles from Fort Selkirk, and 989 
miles from: Crater-lake, at the head of 
the river. ey 
The Lower Yukon, below the bend to 
the west, runs through American terri- | 
tory. On the maps the Upper Yukon, | 
with the mouths of its tributaries—the | 
- Porcupine and the Pelly and such small- 
er streams as'the Klond'yke, the Stewart | 
and the Forty Mile, are marked as being | 
in British territory. A few stray astro-_ 
nomical observations have been made. 
to determine their Jjongitude, but not > 
enough to settle definitely the question 
whether they, afe east or west of the 
i4ist meridian. Now that goid is coms | 
i pee C4 MIDS in the Yukon in com- | 
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Dominion Mining Regulations Carefully Condensed 


! 


Digested for Those Who Intend to Take Up 
Claims in Far Northern Mines. 


OR THE guidance and information of those about to visit the Klondyke 
region ane oLer portions of the Northwest Territories of Canada, the 
Chronicle” prints this morning the following mining regulations —spe- 


cially prepared by the Dominion Government to fit the peculiar climatic and]. 


ce conditions of that section of the British possessions surrounding the 
Boe of the Yukon, These regulations—which have just been compiled at 
1 awa-—will be found to cover every point concerning which the average 
ten bagi Aes ast Old Californian placer workers will note several 
ant points of difference between these laws and thos 
books. of this State. AG Pe ta 


INTERPRETATION. 


“Bar diggings” shall mean any i 
] y part of a river over which the water ex- 
oh hen the hist gee) in its flooded, state, and which is not covered at ee 
. Mines on benches shall be known as. ‘‘bench diggi 7 ; 
T ggings,’’ and shall, for 
Nebo aits ett the size of such claims, be excepted from dry diggings 
gs’’ shall mean any mine over which a _ river n : 
z, . ever extends. 
hare meet mes, a male\or female over the age of 18 years, but not Sodas 
Era a Claim shall mean the personal right of property in a placer mine 
ie 4:4 ngs during the time for which the grant, of such mine or diggings is 
a ESE eh ee mean a stake standing not less than four feet above 
? 5 quared on four sides at least one foot from th 
1 the top. B 

sk so squared shall measure at least’ four inches across the face. ey aa 
a4 oss any SPUD OF: tree cut off, squared or faced to the above height and 
Siac naa ph <1 aon the. period of the year during which placer 

y suspended, the period to be fixed by the id i 
in whose district the claim is situated. “L i eon the ead 
: 3 ocality” shall mean the territory 
ae a river (tributary of the Yukon river and its affiluents).. ‘‘Mineral”’ aN 
aeebaiay re eae ac other than coal. ‘‘Placer mining’’ shail mean 

i ng of ali forms of d its ‘othi 
es. f eb osite excepting veins of quartz or other rock 
fi NATURE AND SIZE OF CLAIMS. 


“Bar digging” is a strip of land1% feet wi igh- ‘ 

ees epi” into the river to its shhcerts oh fa ade veer eS 

e sides of a claim for bar digging shall be tw jae s 
nearly as possible at right angiestothe stream,, nat Dati eee eee bye ie 
legal posts, one at each end of the claim, at or about high-water aa vie 
one at each end of the claim at or about the edge of the water. One ine 
posts at high-water mark shall be legally marked with the mae of es i ‘ 
and the date upon which the claim was staked. Dry diggings shall be ho fase 
square, and shail have placed at each of its four corners a legal post. head: 


one of which shall be’legally marked the name of the miner and the date upon 


which the ciaim was staked. 
i Creek and river claims shall be 500 feet long measured in the direction of 
a general course of ‘the stream, and shall extend in width from base to base 
oe ee hill or bemch on each side, but when the hills or benches are less than 
eet apart the claim may be 100 feet in depth. The sides of a claim 


shall be two paraliel lines run as nearly as possible at rght angles to the 


heed The sides shall be marked with. legal posts at or about the edge 
ofethe water and at the rear boundaries of the claim. One of the legal 
posts at the stream shall be legibly marked with the name of the isimee 
and the date upon which the claim was staked... : 

Bench claims shall-.be 100'féet square, In defining the size of the claims 


they shall ‘be. *méasured ‘horizontally irrespective of inequalities on “the” 


surface of the ground. ~: ‘ : , 
" basen distr aS phe shall discover a new mine and such discovery 
sha ablished to the satisfaction of the i 
; gold commissioner a claim fo 

bar diggings, 750 feet in length, may be granted. A new stratum of Se 
ole Sank or gravel situated in a locality where the claims are abandoned 
shail for this purpose be deemed a new miné, although the same locality shall 
have been previously worked at adifferent level 

The werkt rs Seen eeior for a grant for placer mining and the grant of 
the same shall be that contained in the form found at the foot of these regu- 
jasiona, A claim shall be recorded with the gold commissioner in whose dis- 
sie, it bi situated within three days after the location thereof if itis located 
weitate en miles of the commissioner’s office. One extra day shall be al- 
lowed eee) | such record for every additional ten miles or fraction 
ae ‘i ei cha: wf the absence of the gold commissioner from his office 

try ay be granted by any person whom h t to 
perform his duties in his absence. eee ee ae 


Entry shall not be granted for a claim which has not been staked by the ap- © 


plicant in persoi 


the manner specified i 
the clatains tanto pecified in these regulations. An affidavit that 


tS 


ies have alread been granted. Mas Soe. a 


Pewee SM Cy 


(bie porte a Lgl: 


Sar 


“Y'"{iter the recording of a claimithe removal of any post L} 


‘of or by any person acting in h 
| daries of his claim shall act as a 


the applicant shall be embodied in form “H’ of 
fee of $15 shall be charged for the first year, and 3 
he following years. This provision shall apply 
fiat | % 


. sunwe Tr LOeTe= — 


is behalf for the purpose of changing the boun- 
forfeiture of the claim. The entry of every 
must be renewed and his receipt relin- ) 


holder of a grant for placer mining 
quished and replaced every year, the entry fee being paid each time. No miner H 
shall receive a grant of more thanone mining claim in the safe locality, but — 


the same miner may hold any number of claims by purchase, and any numb 
of miners may unite to work their claims in common upon such terms as th ey 
may arrange, provided such agreement be registered with the gold commis- 


sioner and a fee of $5 be paid for each registration. 


Any miner or miners may sel), 
provided such dispcsal be registered with and a fee of $2 be paid to the gold 


; 4 
commissioner, who shall thereupon give the assignee a certificate in form 8 1} ' 
in the schedule hereto, Cee 

Javery miner shall, during the continuancse. of his grant, have the exalus | 
sive right of entry upon his own ciaim, for the minerlike working thereof, and) | 
the construction of a residence thereon, and shall be entitled exclusively to all. i 
the proceeds realized therefrom; but he shall have no surface rights therein; i 
and the gold commissioner may grant to the holders of adjacent claims such 
right of entry thereon as may be absolutely necessary for the working of their. 
claim, upon such terms as may to him seem reasonable. He may also grant. 
permits to miners to cut timber-thereon for their own use, upon payment of 


the due prescribed by the regulatioa in that behalf. Every miner shall be enti- 
past his 


tled to the use of so much of the water naturally flowing through or Pp 
claim, and not already lawfully appropriated, as shall, in the opinion of the 
gold commissioner, be necessary to the due working thereof; and shall be enti-~ 
tled to drain his own claim free of charge. 4 Ue i 
A claim shall be deemed to be abandoned and open to occupation and entry. 

by any person when the same shall have remained unworked on working days!” 
by the grantee thereof or by some person in his behalf for the space of seventy- 

| two hours, unless sickness or other reasonable cause shown to the satisfaction: 
Lof the gold commissioner, or unless the grantee is absent on leave given by th 
and the gold commissioner upon obtaining evidence s2 isf 

lf that this provision is not being complied with may ¢ nee 


ap 


ai 


pa Lee 


| commissioner, 
tory to himse 


entry given for a claim. ; 
If the land upon which a claim has been located is not the property of 


crown it will be necessary for the person who applied for’ entry to } 
proof that he has acquired from the owner of the land the surface 
eeupier of the lands has not r 


|pefore entry can be granted, If the o 2 
la patent therefor, the purchase money of the surface rights rust be 
ito the crown, and a patent of the surface rights will issue to the p v 
‘acquired the mining rights. The money so collected will either be undec¢ 
to the occupier of the land, when he is entitled to a patent therefor, or will 
‘pe credited to him on accoun ; =o es 
When the party obtaining the mining rights to lands cannot make 
‘arrangement with the owner or his agenit or the occupant thereof for 
‘acquisition of the surface rights, it shall be lawful for him to give noti 
(the owner or his agent or appoint an arbitrator to act W 


the occupier to : 
another arbitrator named by him i 


t of payment for land. 


n order to award the amount of comp 
t shall be entitled. The notice L 


‘sation t 
‘tioned. in this section 1 rding to a form to be obtained upon 
« 


commissioner ‘ 
when practicable, be personally served upon Ss 
1 


nown, or occupant; and after reasonable é1 
nal service withéut success, then such not 
sending it by registered letter to 


plication from the gold 
question lie, and shall, 
owner or his agent when k 
ave been made to effect perso: 
hall be served py leaving it at or 
ast place of abode of the owner, agent or occupant. a ‘ 

The award of any two arbitrators made in writing, shall *be final and s 
®be filed: with the gold commissioner for the district in which the lands li 


; Every claim on the face of any hill and fronting on any natural strea 


ravine shall have 4 frontage of 100 feet drawn parallel to the main feats 


‘thereof, and shail be laid out as nearly as possible in the manner hereti 


provided. f 
ersons shall discover a new mine, and such discov 


) Tf any person or p ve 
shall be established to the satisfaction of the agent, claims of the followin: 
ie jin dry, bar, bench, creek or hill diggings, shall be allowed: i H 4 
© 


To one GiSCOVETEr..-++++eree+ citi dentercis cieltisiclas pleisloregy 

O} To a party Of tWOreeseresrrerrsercrrers chibe Bea eaibe sie UG) Gam length» 

| To a& party Of threes....ssesesererrenserrerserrsrre st 800 feet in length” 

| MO. a PALty Of LOUT......s-eceeserererserrerrrrenc ss 1000 feet in jength 

and to each member of a party beyond four in number a claim of the 
; “nary size only. Anew stream of auriferous earth or gravel, situated in 

‘cality where the claims are abandoned, shall, for this purpose, be deem 

| new mine, although the same locality shall have been previously wo 


ered in the vicinity of bar diggings 


different leve:; and dry diggings discov iggings si 
Tunnels and shafts shall ‘bé consi 


ae, 
| 

\ be deemed a new mine and vice versa. se é 

® ered as belonging to the claim for the use of which’ they are constructed, an 
Q' .as abandoned or forfeited by the abandonment or forfeiture of the claim itsel 

water of any stream 

Q 

@) 

) 


| No person shall be entitled to the grant of any Date 
ders on any part 


the purpose of selling the water to present or future claim hol 


Minister of the Interior may; 


of such stream. The 
ist, when such ditch is inter 


lleges as he may deem jt 

|claims fronting on any such stream, provided that the 

| using the water so applied for be protected. 
The agent in each district shall, under ins 


Interior, declare the close season in his district. ; : 4 
Bach holder of a mining location or of a grant for placer mining shal be 


entitled to be absent from his mining location or diggings and to suspend Wor 
thereon during the close season. Any miner’or miners shall be entitled to lea 
of absence for one year from his or their diggings upon proving to the satisf 
tion’ of the superintendent of mines that he or they have expended on Sue 
}dings in cash, labor or machinery an amount of’not less than 

| such diggings without any return of gold or other minerals 
quantities for such expenditure. 
mw In the event of any preach of any. of the abov 
‘holding a grant for placer mining. from the crown; 
or from any duly authorized officer of Dominion ian 
be absolutely forfeited and the person so offending § 
after ‘of acquiring any such right or grant unless for s 
wise decided by the Minister of the Interior... | 


tructions from the Minister of thi 


e regulations by any Des 
the. Minister of the Inte 

ds, such right or grantshi 
hall be incapable there 
pecial cause it jsothe 
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~ ONKEAD 


Yr the affidavit of the applicant: 


4 metal or mineral). 


claim or mining location previously laid 
@) 
(} associates, or by my, (or our) assigns. 


@ day of — 1s. 
O Form I—Grant for placer mining. 


BY SEA AND BY 
LAND THEY 0, 


ss 


grows of Gold Seekers 


A 


Are Hurrying 
i ~ North. 


aye 

E 

ANOTHER WAY TO THE YUKON 
BEING OPENED. 


CITY. MERCHANTS PROFIT BY 
THE RUSH TO THE 


PLACERS. 


Ap Old-Timer Who Has Faith in the 
Riches of the Upper Yukon— 
Some Suggestions to 
Prospectors, 


The desire of the gold-struck throng 
for the rich diggings in the Klondyke 
istrict resembles for all the world th 
‘craze of Hasterners to reach Californi 
in thé days of old and the days of gok 


‘Northwest. They,merely go from pla¢ 
_to place, buying what they. are advise 
“will be necessa nd leaving all tk 
“test of it to the ¢thancés of fortune. 


t 


- RE ae On FORM OF PLACER APPLICATIG fae ; Nts ay Naa 
. ~ The following is the form of application for a grant for placer mining and 


T, (or we), —— of —— hereby apply, ‘under the Dominion mining regulations,’ 
Rigid grant of a claim for placer mining: as defined in said regulations, in —— } . 
(here describe locality) —-, andI (or we) solemnly swear: sie aae a : 

1, That I (or we) have discovered therein a deposit of —— (here name the 


2. That I (or we) am (or are) to the best of my (or our) knowledge and belief 


8. That the said claim was previously granted 
grantee) but has remained unworked by the said grantee for not less than —, 
4, That I (or we) am (or are) unaware that the land is other than vacant Do- Q 


5. That I (or we) did, on the —— day of —— mark out on the ground in ac- 
é cordance in every particular with the provisions of sub-clause (e) of clause 
Y eighteen of the said mining regulations, the claim for which I (or we) make 
© this application, and that in so doing I (or we) did not encroach on any other 


6. That the said claim contains, as nearly as I (or we) could measure or esti- 
‘mate, an area of —— square feet, and that the description (and sketch, if any) 
6 of this date hereto attached, signed by me (or us) sets (or set) forth in detail, to 
@ the best of my (or our) knowledge and ability, its position, form and dimensions. 


| sage on the Excelsior are as follows; 


eh eas 


to (here name. the last 


out by any other person, 


Sworn before me —— at —— this —— 
(Signature.) 


f SOOIODOBOOOTOOOHOPOIOGOOOSOSTSOOPOOSOOSOOSE | 


People who have had no experience 
In’ mining or have undergone none of 
the hardships. incident to such a jour- 
ney as will follow a trip to the Yukon 
country, are clamoring for passage and 
straining every nerve to secure. the 
funds necessary on which to make the 
trip. Many are making sacrifices in or- 
der to visit the country that promises 
50 much. Men who have been years in 
ancumulating a few household goods 

“are selling out at a great loss and put-. 

Urg the money in a ticket to the gold 
‘diggings. Others are mortgaging their 
homes or borrowing right and leftin the 
belief that they will return from the 
Yukon, if not millionaires, at least, in 
effluent circumstances, 

That many of this hopeful, struggling 
throng will be sorely disappointed there. 
seems to be no reason to doubt. It is 
equally true that, if the stories told by 
the successful miners who have re- 
tently returned to civilization be half 
way correct, many of these adventurers 
will come back to their homes with their 
pockets well lined with golden nug- 
gets. 

Every steamship office in the city is 
literally overrun with people seeking in- 
formation concerning’ the Klondyke | 
zountry. Those who have the moncy 
have not hesitated to pay for the pas- 
sage, trusting in many instances to 
them the food on 
which to subsist during the coming 


The Excelsior, which leaves on 
Wednesday next, has a 


every day for a berth on the vessel. The 
hames of those who have secured pas- 


A. T. HATCH, 
MIGEL, 

G. K. BEEDR, 
L. JACCARD, 
V. JACCARD, 
A. C. BUTCHER, 
A. C. BRYAN, 
E. A. WILLIAMS, 
J. MORGAN, 

F. JACCARD, 

G. F. BEMIS, 


L. E. GEPPARD, 

J. M, COHN JR,, 

M. F. BROWN, 

A. BISTORNIS, 

ARCHIE CLARK, 

J. C. JOHNSON, 

MOORE SR, 

MOORE, JR, 

J. L. SCHROEDER, | 

T. D.POETING 
HORN, 


J. ADAMS, M. C. GLENN, f 
. C. LEE, H. B.CRITTENDEN | 
W. T. BELL, oe 


H. JACOBS, 

D. H. LANGHERY, 
R. ASHTENHAGEN | 
ED CROFT, 
P. HANCOCK, 
C. E, CARLSEN, 
W. CLEAVHS, 


P. HEITZLEMAN, 
F. O’DONNELL, 
T\ C. TRACY, 

E, CLEXTON, 

A. K. SPITZER, 
J. F. SPENCER. 


W. A. RAY, J. T. FIELDS 

F. A.GROSSCUP, J MITCHELL, 
._C. TAYLOR, R. 8. HEATH, 

MRS. THOMAS, A. HOFFSCENET. | 
W. G. FOLEY DER, AH 


GEO. THISBY,  sILAs py ; 
HONAS RICKDR, Sb. phtune 
CHARLES RIST, | R. CLARKIN 
F..A RANEY, ||P. RB. ALLEN, 


ee AS, 


rt 


eRIFTIN, 
RIFIFIN, 

BAKER, 

. PARKER, 

 -G@) SODERHOLM, 

ON, L, HANGE, . 

TH. PETERSON, 
G. GERTSEN, 

A. CUNSEN, 


GK. BREED, s. BREDLIE, 
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At the other steamship and railroad 
Offices there is the same rush for tickets 
and information. Graumann’s expedi- 
tion of 150 to Dyea is practically com- 
plete, and to-day the steamer Noyo will 
tie up at Mission pier 1, alongside the 
Excelsior, and on Monday will be ready | 
to receive her cargo of provisions, and 
later passengers, 4 

All sorts of schemes are being devised 
and advanced by those who see an op- | 
Portunity to make a few dollars out of 
the gold-mad populace.: The gasoline | 
Schooner Chetco is expected to leave 
San Francisco about August 1st with 
twenty passengers and a cargo of pro- 
visions valued: at $20,000. Angus Mack- 
intosh and L. H. Griffith of Portland are 
at the head of the enterprise. At is pro- 
posed to secure twenty men who will ad- 
vance $1000;each, the same to be laid out | 
in provisions. The schooner will go di- | 
rect to Dawson City, or as near as the} 
Waters of the Yukon will permit. In | 
the event the river should prove too 
Shallow, there will be sufficient lumber | 
on board to build lighters and by that] 
means convey the stock of provisions to 
the diggings. It is proposed to sell these 
provisions to the miners at a rate which, 
it is thought, will not be less than five | 
for one, In other words, the projectors | 
hope to realize $100,000 out of an invest- ls 
ment of less than $27,000, the actual cost 
of the steamer being $7000. Each pas-— 
senger will be permitted to draw down) 
his $1000 in cash or its equivalent in pro-| 
visions. The Chetco will be under the 
command of Captain Charles F, Swan, 


while Angus Mackintosh will go as su- 
percargo. 


In view of the rush to the gold fields 


the Pacific Coast Steamship Company 
has chartered the. collier Willamette, 
Captain Holmes, now on her way to this 
port, and will fit herupin sucha way as] 
to accommodate 500 people. In the hold | 
will be improvised bunks, while from 
every available place will be swung) 
hammocks. 

The James A. Garfield will be sent to 
St. Michael's witha cargo of provisions 
and a sternwheel steamer, intended for | 
use by the Alaska Commercial Com- 
pany between St.-Michael’s and Daw- 
son City.. Another excursion, in charge 
of Captains Harriman and Wells, is 
scheduled to leave here for the head- | 
waters of the Yukon about August 2d. 
Walter Scammell is agent of the com- 

‘bination and has an option on three - 
schooners, the one selected will take the 
naptha launch Hattie B. to St. 
Michael's, where she will be usedon:the 
Yukon river. 

George Knox, son of Notary Knox, 
Teddy Osborne, George Birdsall and | 
Harry Lang have formed a partnership 
and will send a special party to Dawson 

‘City by way of St. Michael’s.. The 
oung men have secured an option on 

steamer Moro, and it is said will pay | 
rice agreed on early next week, | 
rumored that R. D, Hume will 
ooner Berwick to St. 
provisions. "The Ber- 


by the comp 
|| which is seh 


f 
| | 
‘fhe same is true of the George W. BI- 
der, which is scheduled to sail July 30th. 
The people at Seattle, so the story goes 
|are begging the steamship company offi- 
i. to provide them with transporta- 
4 
And so the story goes. More people 
are anxious to go to Alaska and the 
Yukon country than cam possibly be 
accommodated at the present time. If 
| the. craze continues it is supposed that 
the transportation companies will, be- 
tween now and next spring, build 


aves vessels to accommodate those | 


“20 Wish to go where gold is supposed 
‘to be so plentiful. It is believed by 
any that the vessels now fitting at 
‘San Francisco and destined for Dawson 
ity by way of St. Michael’s will never 
each the former place. The river be- 


east five or six 
me cold has set in. 


ER WAY | 
TO THE LAND OF GOLD. 


Canadian Authorities Perfecting the 
Stickeen Route to the 
Yukon, 


John Cc. Caibreath, an old-time resi- 
dent at Telegraph creek on the Stickeen 
'Tiver, British Columbia, has been di- 
fected by the Canadian authorities to|) 
Secure a route that will be available for 
ordinary traffic from the head of Stick- 
€en river to Teslin lake. This body of 
|} Water, it may be mentioned, is the 
Source of the Hollalinqua river, a tribu- 
y'of the Lewis, branch of the Yukon. 


plated it will materially shorten the dis- 
tance that must be traveled by pros- 
| bectors in order’ to reach the Yukon 
country, and, in addition to this, will 
enable them to avoid all mountainous 
| trails which are encountered in the 
| journey by way of Juneau. : 
At present there’ is a’ trail from’ the 
| mouth of Telegraph creek to’the lake, 
|| but-it is difficult and not by: any means 
|-in-a straight line. It goes westward up 
| the Tahtan river, and then across the, 
|| divide into the valley of one of the lower 
branches of the Taku, and then over an- 
|| other divide into the Teslin basin, 
Calbreath prospected the entire coun-| 
try last season, and ascertained from 
the natives that a little further west- 
ward of Telegraph creek was a higher 
| bench of open, level. country extending 
; almost to the lake. ‘The ascent from the 
south is comparatively easy, and, in 
fact, the only difficult portion of the 
proposed route is immediately south of 
the lake, where there is two or three 
miles of:marshy ground.:. .. , ~ 
Steamboat operation is possible on 
rh uring at least five 
r, while - gee OS BO 


L| permitted by the law. | 


If the road is perfected as now contem-|- 


pwith J. C. Calbreath buildin; 
\from ‘Telegraph creek to Teslin lake, i8 
‘back in Victoria. This trail is the one 
to which the Government gave a grant 
of $2000 to assist in building.’ The party 
left Telegraph creek on May 26th and 
| s0t the trail through to the lake on June 
28th. The intention had been to cross 


the plateau to the east and build the j 


trail by that line, as more direct, but 
there too much snow was encountered, 
)and so the party took the old Hudson’s 


Bay Company trail, which runs sixty 


'miles, working along it, and then fin- 
‘ished to the lake, the distance being 
some 150 miles.. The route was found 
on the whole level, with clumps of’ 
scrubby woods or some swamp lands | 
toencounterin places, but is pronounced 
by Mr. Mills to be a very good trail and 
ja very feasible way into the Yukon. At 
_the lake a large scow had been built by 
men in Calbreath’s employ, and some 
|supplies were shipped on it to Klon- 
‘dyke before the party started on the 
return. It took the party nine days to 
get back to Telegraph creek, though 
they could have made it in a day less 
if they had wished. Sixteen miners’ 
went on to Klomdyke on the scow. 
“Mr. St. Cyr, the surveyor sent out by 
‘the Dominion Government. to examine 
\the various routes into the Yukon, was 
‘met two deys’ journey from the lake as 
|the Calbreath party came back. He had 
‘followed their trail in, so he will bein 
|a position to report upon it, and he will 
‘come back by some other route. By this 
‘time there is now a very good road into 
‘the Yukon if steamers would connect at 
Teslin lake. Bonding goods at Wran- 
gel, they can be taken by steamer up | 
\the Stickeen to Glenora, where the bond | 
can be lifted. Then at Telegraph creek, 
_ten miles farther on, goods can be taken 
‘over the 150 miles of trail to Teslin lake, 
and from there it is all plain sailing by 
water to Klondyke. This route would 
only be some ten or twelve days’ travel 
from Wrangel. All along the trail the, 
feed for cattle is excellent, which means 


“that beef on foot could be driven in by 


| that’ route with advantage.” 


THE RUSH TO, KLONDYKE _ 
HELPS CITY MERCHANTS. 


‘A Notable Increase in All Lines of 
Trade Since the Gold Ex- ‘ 
| citement, ‘td 
Whatever hardships the venturesome 
miner may have to face or privations 
lthe prospector. will have to suffer on his 
perilous road to the gold fields, the craze, 
has made business in this city to some 
extent, and a marked increase in the 
/volume is reported in almost every line. 
‘One firm has an entire floor.devoted to 
the Alaskan trade, and is unable to turn 
‘the goods out as fast as the purchasers 
demand. Another firm is fittingdut a 


_/ schooner to carry Supplies t6-the Yukon 


‘river, and still another is preparing to 
open a branch at Juneau ‘and stock it 


| with goods equal ‘to anthat can be 


bought, in this city. The increase is not 


| confined to any particular line of trade, 


but reaches almost every branch, from 
the millman, grocer, clothier, to the 
hardware dealer and druggist. The fol-_ 
| lowing are the statements of some of the 
} principal wholesale” and retail | mer- 
chants and manufacturers of San Fran-. 


cisco: 


“Leopold Weil of Greenebaum, Weil &| 
Michaels—We certainly feel the effect of 
the gold fever’to some extent. People 

| Starting for Alaska get an outfit of 
heavy clothing and underwear. Each 
|man invests about $30 in that line, and 
our patrons do that much additional in 
what is usually a very dull season. 

Lewis. Meyerstein—The Alaska gold 
find has increased business very much 
/in my line. .Our customers have or- 
dered more than twice the usual amount 
of goods, all: heavy woolen garments. 
The rise in the material’ used by us in 
manufacturing is from 10 to 15 per cent, 
and scarce at that. I have never been 
so busy in July. The largest orders come 
from the Northwest. ‘ | 

H. L. Whipple of Murphy, Grant & | 
Co.—It has.increased our sales of heavy 
woolen. goods. perceptibly... Old: éus- 
tomers have placed Jargér orders with 
us and.others haveibought outfits for 
the Alaskan gold ‘fields: :Ali-these sales 
are due to, the prevailing. excitement: | 
| The indications point to adargeimerease 
in business in the springy jy: : 

S. \Feuchtwanger 5. pf.) Neustadter | 
Brothers—Our. Portland’ ‘House attends 
jto all the Northern and Northwestern 
trade, and is at present’doing a very ex; | 
_tensive business owing to the-demand | 
for heavy wodlen goods for the Alaskan : 
gold fields. The increase.in our business 
here is also noticeable. .The Stockton ¢ 
| Woolen Mills; whose: goods we handle 
| exclusively, are taxed :totheir utmost | 
capacity to fill the orders iti a reasonable 
|time, Pricés of woolen goods have ad- 
| vancéd-and a, further rise may. be looked 
for, owing, to the rise,in. wool and the 

increased demand. +» ++! 

W. M?-‘Smith of the Deming-Palmer 
Milling" Company—We- experience a 
slight increase in our business owing to 
the mining excitement, as we sell to 
firms that have trading posts’in Alaska. | 

J. H. Ames of Ames & Harris—This | 
mining excitement naturally affects our | 
business, as it increases the demand “or | 
| tents, duck and oil packing bags, all in-| 

tended for Alaska, 

B. J..Smith,, the proprietor of Smith's! 
Cash Store, said—The Alaskan trade is | 
not new to us. We have sold supplies 
for that country every year and have} 
/ shipped: large quantities there in recent | 
years. Since a few days ago the demand 
has ineredséd in volume and has be- 
/come more pressing. The gold seekers 
all appéar'to be in a hurry to gét there. 

C. B.- Hollywood of.the Cutting Fruit 
Packing Company—We have: received 
orders by’ mail.‘and © telegraph from 
| wholesale grocers in ‘Seattle and other 
towns of the Northwest for canned and | 
| dried fruit, which we believe have been 
occasioned by the increased demand for 
the Alaska trade. k : 1 

Fontana & Co.—We. have sold.more 
goods for the Alaska trade this spring 

/than formerly, but have not felt the 
effects of the excitement as yet. 

A. Mack of Mack & Co.—There is an 

‘increased demand for medicine. .and 
medicine chests from dealers whb make 

a specialty of supplying ships and pros- 
pecting parties... 9/1) pick 

J. A. Scott of Miller, Sloss & Scott— 
We haye. filled several telegraphic -or- 
ders for dealers on the Sound, and have 


fitted out parties starting from this city. 
Mining supplies are greatly in demand 
at present. Gold pans sold very readily, 
land the market was early depleted of 
whip saws, which are used in eutting 
timber for boats. *Orders for more are 
|} constantly coming from cities of the 
| Northwest. 


; er ak Py 


* them: out. 


| a) fav Wormser of Sussman, Worm- 

lser & Co.—We have received. orders 

| from dealers'in Seattle and other places 
in the North which are mainly, if not 
entirely, due to the increased demand | 
caused by the goldexcitement. Weare 
even now getting goods ready for ship- 
ment for an:exploring party which is} 
loading a schooner to supply the miners 
on the Yukon. This demand for goods | 
‘has caused a livelier market and an ad- 
fvance in the price of beans, dried - 
fruits and other staples. 


A. Brown of Brown Bros. & Co.—Our } 


‘sales in Arctic goods, such as’ the 
heaviest blankets, mackinaws, coats, 
‘trousers and heavy woolen socks, have 
been very extensive; so much so that 
‘we sold out all we had in that line and 
were unable to fill later orders. Ordi- 
marily there isbut little demand for that 
‘class of goods, but.we are making anew 
supply as rapidly as our mills can turn 


_ J. Goldberg of the firm of Golderg, | 
‘Bowen & Co. declared that the gold ex- ' 
te citement had already greatly increased , 
ithe business of the firm. ‘We are pre- 
pel he stated, “‘to meet this extra 


‘demand on our stock, and expect in the | 


jmear future to open a branch of our} 
‘store in Alaska—Juneau, probably~and 
‘by shipments there expect to supply the 
“needs of every one going to the gold 
fields. Undoubtedly other lines of busi- | 
‘ness are being equally. affected for the 
|} better, and thus mercantile life in the 
hoity has new blood infused into it.” 


having a.very large sale of camping out- 
fits and firearms during the weex, near- 
Ty all to people contemplating the trip | 
(to the North. W. C. Golcher of the firm 
expected to be hard pressed in the near | 
future supplying the demands of the 
‘anxious gold hunters. 

| The business of the Goodyear Rubber 
‘Company has been heavy during the | 
iweek, occasioned by the demand for 
rubber boots, oilskins and other rubber 
‘goods required in the journey through 
|the ice. The company has prepared to 
meet the press of business expected 
‘when the real rush-begins. 

+ Achille Roos of Roos Brothers, the 
Plocal clothing people, stated that the 
inew excitement would undoubtedly af- 
fect to a great extent the business of 


| clothing dealers, especially those hand- 


jing goods necessary to a proper winter 
outfit. 
) A. M. Davis of the Emporium and 
‘Golden Rule Bazaar said that a heavy 
inerease had been felt in the business 
‘departments of the firm dealing in 
underwear, clothing and camping out- 
fits. ©The rush expected will find the 
company able to meet it, as it‘has pre- 
‘pared for'sucha contingency. 

‘The business of Will & Finck has per- 
ceptibly felt the coming of the new boom 


i “and numerous sales are reported of Cluc- 
Mery, outing goods and other utensils,” 
| Raphael’s, the clothiers, have spe-) 
Cially prepared for the increase so con- 
fidently expected in the departments of 
heavy wearing apparel. J, W. Raphael 


‘expressed the sentiment’ that with the | 


oncoming spring business would reach 

‘boom heights. 

/Notable improvement has been felt 
‘in the departments of the fir mof L. Leb- 
senbaum & Co. handling canned goods’ 
‘and provisions. LL, Lebenbaum, senior 
Hmember of the firm, stated that the firm 
expected an immense rush during the 
coming spring for the north. 

The shoe dealers all éxpress ‘the hope 
‘that the present excitement will con- 
tinue, as sales of heavy boots and shoes 


have been large te the past tea 
days. 


Meta stl vs rw a te ae 


Ciabrough, Golcher & Co. have been | 


The representatives ot the ‘ary go6as 
firms of J. J. O’Brien, Hale Bros., Kohl-- 
berg, Strauss & Frohman and J.J.” 
Moran & Co, all spoke with pleasure | 
of the heavy increase’in business dur- 
‘ing the past few days, caused by the 
news of gold finding in the Northwest, 
Sales in heavy underwear, socks, ‘mit-’ 
tens and heavy woolen blankets have‘ 
at very heavy, and the'departure dur-" 
g@ the next few months of the army of 
mae bibn argonauts will tax their buBi+: 
ness to the utmost. 
Most of the business housés expect a 


regular. trade with the Alaskan Coast’) 


during the next twelve months and are 
now busily preparing the departments 


of winter goods and camping’ outfits to *, 
cold | 


meet the requirements, of the 
northern ‘climate. 


LOCAL SHIPPERS OBJECT _ 
TO A TREASURY: ORDER. 


Say the Making of a Port at Dyea 
Does Injury to Ameri- j 


’ 


ean Trade. 


Local shippers are much | exercised 
over a decision recently. made .by the 
Treasury Department constituting | 
Dyea a sub-port of entry. .They say 
that foreign vessel men are thus put on 
!an equal footing with American ship- 
owners, and thereby get a.large portion | 
of the trade which Mahe at ealty 
to Americans. veto 
| Tt seems that shortly after ine Klon- 
dyke discovery, Captain J. Irving, man- 
ager of.the Canadian Pacific and’ Navi- 
gation Company, asked: his Govern- 
ment toa secure the permission of Secre-; 


| toria or Vancouver to Dyea, the'objeet 
| being to facilitate: Canadian business. 
|The local ship-owners, particularly | 
| Goodall, Perkins & Co; and the Ameri- | 
can Transportation 
' aroused over the decision of Secretary 
Gage. They say that the result willbe 
| that fully one-half the business wiil be 
transferred to Canadian boats: ‘The 
| steamer Islander of the Canadiam, Ra- 
| cific line, is scheduled to leave Victoria | 
for Dyea on August 28th. ‘She will carry } 
400 passengers and a big cargo of mer- 


chandise. Other steamers will follow-in 
rapid succession. 


OVER THE BAY THE GOLD 
CRAZE IS SPREADING. 


Many People Getting Ready . to 
Leave for the Yukon and 
Its Placers. 


OAKLAND, July 24——There ‘is no 
abatement on. this side of the bay of the 
interest in the Yukon gold discoveries. 
Every report is eagerly scanned, and 
nearly every one is talking of the rich’ 
diggings. J.D. Garfield and William 
E, Knowles will leave for Seattle to- | 
morrow, where they have secured pass- | 
age on the Portland, which sails for | 
Juneau on Wednesday next. : 

W. R. M. Rank, until recently super- | 
intendent of'the Alameda Hlectric road, ; 
will leave for Alaska during the coming | 
week. He will act as agent of a local, 
syndicate, which proposés to invest | 
heavily’ in the Yukon. -country. Harry 
‘Troy, *a° well-known: insufance ‘agent, 
will also go*to the diggings, -Péter Car='| 
roll ‘and Charles O’Conner of North Oak-| 
land: intend to ‘start’ for: Dawson pet 4 


|; tary Gage for the company’s vessels to || 
| carry customs officers from ‘either Vic- || 
| 


Company, are || 


from Seattle August 5th. 


barat nberer, d= 
nke, Eugene Vaccarezza, 

I Lovegrove, Bert Fitch, D. J. 
McKenzie and W..C. French. T. F. 
Baird will go with a party in the spring, 
as will also T. C, Stoddard. | 
Dr. -H. N. Kierulff of Berkeley is con- 
templating a trip to the Klondyke next | 
spring. Kierulff was surgeon of the | 
United States Alaskan Boundary Com- 
mission from 1889 to 1891 and is familiar 
with the northern country. He has a 
word. of warning. for those who are 
seeking fortunes in the. -frozen gold | 
fields. He says: “No man should at-/ 
tempt the journey unless he is in sound | 
physical, health. The greatest danger 
and peril lie in the rigors of the Arctic, 
winters. I should especially advise men., 
, unaccustomed to a low temperature tq. 
| hold aloof. Themen who are taking out. 


the gold and those who will take it out | 
| deserve every. bit of it.” 


The lists of Berkeleyans who have) 
succumbed to the craze is ever increas- 


| ing. Four more men are billed to start 


for Klondyke regions in the spring, 
They are W. Shaw, Walter Hoag, F. 
Boegle and Richard ‘Knott. Knott is 
a hotel man ‘and Boegle : @ real estate 
dealer. 

W. R. Dickieson of: West Berkeley | 
Says his company of gold seekers will, 
leave Weanitnignas, The names are peers 
secret. eae | 
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WILL REACH KLONDYKE IN 
SEPTEMBER. » 


a a | 
WORE PASSENGERS AND A HEAVY 
FREIGHT AWAIT HER | 

IN SEATTLE, 


Was Delayed Over Five Hours at 
the Wharf, While the Steve- 
dores Crammed Her 
Full of Freight, 


| 


Freightéd: with provisions and carry-| 
ing full three score pioneers for the 
new El Dorado of the North, the steam- 
er Cleveland hauled away from the Mis-. 
sion-street wharf last night and com-| 
menced the first stage of her journey 
to the Ik ise.) 


f She was to he f 
but when that hour d the wharf, 
in spite of the effort: getic steve- 
dores, was piled high with 
freight ‘ani baggage. The passengers 
were all eager to start, those going to 
the gold. fields being consumed with 
anxiety to reach the gold-strewn gravel 
bars before all the desirable locations 
were staked out. by earlier arrivals. The 
other voyagers objected to the delay on 
|general principles. . aes ; 
| It was a curious gathering that 
‘thronged the decks of the Cleveland, 
with gold hunters, babblers with the 
tales of a wealth unlimited, elbowing 
Christian” Endeavorers still full of the 
inspiration of their great convention. 
_The miners-to-be stood in little groups 
| talking earnestly of plans to surmount 
| the difficulties of the road that lies be- 
|tween them and the gold after. they 
‘reach Alaskan soil. The Endeavorers 
| were also gathered in groups, and every 
| now and.then eould be heard the sub- 
dued singing of the hymns with which 
|San Francisco has-become so familiar. 
Everybody was subdued and more 
_than one looked nervously into the 
blackness that lay about the. -dimly 
lighted “wharf. There’ was nothing | 
cheerful about the Cleyeland. Her decks 
_ were dirty, the result of the loading of 
freight.that. had -been in progress since 
early morning, and the officers and 
crew, excepting the captain, were in a 
similar condition from the same cause 
and few of the passengers were free 
from coal dust and grime. The long 
waiting for a start was tedious; every- 
\body was tired, and a good: many who 
had expected~to find in thé acéommo- 
\dations of the vessel the luxuries of an 
Atlantic linéravere disgusted. “2 

Another thing that deepened the 
ghaom was the fact that few berths had * 
‘been assigned... The passengers looked 
jaround the thronged decks, ‘peered down 
‘the hatchway: 6r through the windows 
‘of the small.deck houses and wondered 
‘where in*thatibig; black, iron hull they 
could find ‘a’ place to sleep.. When they 
‘asked. the purser about it he merely 
| smiled and said it would be “all right”’ 
| when they got started, while one or two: 
grim individuals suggested that it was 
a good opportunity for the gold seekers 
to get ‘some training for what would) 
yery soon be their every-day life. 

The Gleveland+is no floating palace. 
She was built for, service long before 
ocean Woyagers.demanded the luxuries 
of to-dayand has been used. asa freight 
steamer for many years, put for all that 
she has fair accommodation for a few 
passengers. A number who. had pur- 
chased tickets'for the trip refused to 
take passage. They were traveling for. 
pleasure and had taken tickets under 
the impression that the Cleveland was 
'qa regular, passenger boat, Tickets to 
/Seattle to a limited number were. of- 
‘fered at: a considerable discount but no 
‘puyers presented themselves, the no- 
| tice being too short. ey rte 
| At 10:20. P. M, Captain J..F. Hall's 
| Husky voice came out of the darkness 
with as‘cast off,” here and a “let go,” 
there,-and in less time than’ it takes to 
tell it ‘the irof-sheathed home of the 

adventurers Swung slowly from her 
moorings. Most of the good-bys. had 
| peen* said earlier in:the evening, sore 
of them days ago in distant homes, for 
many of the passengers had come from 

Eastern States, and this usual _acompa- 
‘to the beginning of an .ocean 
Ss t entirely absent. 


/ the Klondyke early in September. 


‘ljand, A. W: Latle, W., Gill, H. Herman, 


\iey, P. Gerard, J. Walsh, B. O. Hrick- 


Among the passengers was an old 
‘Yady making her first venture on the 
|ocean, ..When the casting loose began 
| she seized a life preserver, and in spite| 
of good-humored banter from her fellow 
| voyagers, wrapped it around her neck, 
clutching the’ straps like grim death 
and. gazing with fearful eyes-on the 
wharf and dry land from which she was 
being carried away. : 
Judging from the talk of thé vessel’s 
crew, Captain Hall will have his hands’ 
_full.if he keeps them aboard for the re- 
turn voyage from St. Michael’s, They, 
as well as the passengers, have heard of 
Klondyke, and more than ene of them 
{intends to try his luck among the gravel 
| beds. ee" y ; 
One of the crew, C. J. Brooks, has 
spent several years in Alaska, and is 
working his passage to St. Michael’s. 
He is taking only $30 with him, but 
trusts to his previous experience in the 
country to get him through to Dawson. 
Oncé there, he thinks he will be all right, 
‘as he is taking the trip at the sugges- 
tion of a friend who claims to have a 


good thing nd’ promises to see that he 
iain it?” -# > 


‘join her. 
jhe can land his passengers in St. Mich- 
ael’s before the Excelsior reaches there. 
He expects: to reach. Seattle by Tues- 
‘day, and md time will be lost in getting 
his vessel started on the last stage of 
lher journey. 

The Cleveland will go direct from Se- 


| attle to St. Michael’s, where she will 
| transfer her load'to the_river boats of 

the North American Navigation Com- 
jpany. It.is’ expected that. passengers 
J and freight will reach Dawson City and 


In order to feed all the passengers it 
will be necessary to-have three tables 
|and the cooks and stewards are looking 
'forward to the journey with anything 
|/butepleasure. For them it will be one |; 
‘long round of feeding other people and | 
‘last night some of them were trying to 
| figure: when they would have time for | 

Leating and sleeping themselves., 

The gold seekers on the :Cleveland’ 
hope to complete the journey in her, but 
it is more than likely that most of them 

| will have to wait in Seattle for some | 
later boat, as nearly all thé accommoda- 

| tions from Seattle to St. Michael’s have 
been spoken for. bee j 
Among those bound to the ¥ukon are: 

| George Pulner, W. Westlake,” R. vais 
| Nixon, C. J. Jenson, E. P.4Harrison, C, 
Miller, L. Lampert, H. Williams, J. Gos- 


|g. Goulding, M. Jacobs, J. Jensen, W. 
Faulkes, J. M. Fairchild, William Read- 


son, B. Anderson, H. Osborn and Fr. W. 
Austin. 
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“THE NORTHWES? MOUNT! 


The Guardians of the Peace j 


HAT EVEN in the most remote 

spots in the world over which 

flies the flag of a civilized na- 
| tion there should exist the per- 
| fect administration of justice and an 
'erforced regard for.personal rights is 
one of the triumphs that the nineteenth 
century can boast of as its own. And 
no Government in the history of the 
world can lay claim to having carried 
| this marvel of executive foresight to 


|such a degree of perfection as that of 
| Great Britain. The trite saying that 
‘df you tread on an Englishman’s toes 
in the Cannibal islands there will bea 
war ship round the corner next morn- 
ing’? is something more than a jest, and 
it is equally true that, no matter how 
tur removed from the seat of govern- 
ment a human being may be, if Great 
Britain owns the soil on which he lives 
and toils he may rest assured that, to 
whatever country he owes his al- 
legiance, his rights will be rigidly pro- 
tected and his crimes swiftly punished. 
Here and there among the mass of 
matter that has been written concern-~ 
ing the wonderful Klondyke mines brief 
aliusions have been made to the fact 
that a little body of mounted police has 


| been patroling the district ever since 
the excitement began, keeping perfect 
order and preserving among the con- 
stantly swelling populations of the 
various camps as peaceable conditions 
as can be found in the heart of any 
highly civilized community. And in all 
the speculation concerning the future 
of the locality, its probable immense 
growth and the fear of starvation, sick- 
ness and death, no fear has ever been 
expressed that anything in the nature 
of lawlessness or crime may get the 
upper hand and run rampant or that 
j property rights and safety of the per- 
son will be in the least danger. 
Vigilantes are to be unknown in this 
northern and snow-bound El Dorado. 
Though the excellent British. mining 
laws, or rather laws founded by the 
| Canadians on British precedent, are in 
ithe main responsible for this feeling of 
security, the men who undertake their 
enforcement are, after all, entitled to a 
great share of the credit, for good laws 
(bed enforced are worse than useless. 
ltThe Northwest mounted police of 
Canada, a body whose wonderful disci- 
pline and bravery have given the Do- 
minion food for most of her later litera- 
- ture, are the officers in whose hands has 
been placed the carrying out of these 
laws, and at this time, therefore, some- 
' thing concerning that organization and 
sits internal workings should be of in- 
terest. 
The Northwest mounted police, whose 
scarlet tunic is the symbol of law and 
| order in the Northwest, were organized 
when Alexander Mackenzie was Pre- 
mier, and were one of Sir John Macdon- 
ald’s inspirations, and after his return 
to power in 1878 they always remained 
under his own eye. The nucleus of the 
force was got togethen at Manitoba 
in 1873. They originally numbered 300, 
put by their coolness and pluck at crit- 
ical periods they accomplished much 
in reducing the Indians and lawless 
La Eade BNA: f 
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“whisky traders to'A state of order!” bis 
police built ‘posts anid protected the 


lite’ settlers and the surveyors, who’ 


| already begun parceling out the 
country :and-exploring the route of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. In 1877 
nearly the whole of the little force was 
concentrated on the southwestern fron- 
z r to watch and check the 6000:Sioux) 
who sought refuge in Canadaafter their, 
defeat and massacre of Custer and his 
little command on the Little Big Horn, 
It was through the efforts. of the mount-. 
ed police that the Sioux were finally in- 
duced to surrender peacefully to the 
_ United States authorities: in 1880-81. 
‘After the outbreak of the half-breeds 
‘under Louis Riel in 1885 the force was 
intreased to 1000 men, their’ present. 


' The Northwest. police, like the Royal 
h Constabulary, on which it was 
eled, is in the eye of thelawa purely 

) Its officers are magistrates, 
len are constables. But so far as 
reumstances will allow, its orgeniza- | 

n, internal. economy and drill are. 

re _ ‘thos of a cavalry regiment, and when 
active service ina military capacity 

the officers have army rank. THe Af- 
fairs of the force are managed by av@is- | 

_tinet department of the Government at 

Ottawa, under the ‘supervision of a 
Cabinet Minister. The executive com- 

“mand is held by an officer styled the 

Commissioner and ranking as Lieuten- | 

‘ant-Colonel. The Assistant Commis- 

si ner, ranks with a Major, and after 

ree years’ service as a Lieutenant- 
onel. Ten Superintendents, with 
ca tains’ rank, command the divisions, | 

With about thirty-five inspectors as sub-| 

alterns, who correspond to lieutenants, | 

: The ‘Medical staff consists of a. surgeon, 

five assistant surgeons and two veter-| 
inary surgeons. The non-commissioned| 
hee are as in the army, while the! 
troopers are called constables. 

The rank and file are not excelled by 
any picked corps in any service. A re- 
_cruit must be between 22 and 45 years 

Id; of good character, able to read ahd 
write English or French, active, well- 
built and of sound constitution. The 
_ Physique is very fine, the average of the 
whole thousand being five feet nine and 
va half inches in height, and thirty-eight 
anid a half inches round the chest. 
we There has always been an unusual 

' proportion of men of good family and 

| education in the service. Lots of young 

| Englishmen who came out to try their 
| hand at farming in the far West have 
drifted into the police, as also many 
~Well-conniected Canadians. Waifs and 
be strafs from everywhere and of every 
Calling are to be found im the ranks. 


‘The roll call would show many default- 

ers if no man answered to any name but 
Own There is at least one lord in 

5 force and many university gradu- 
ates. 

: # The officers’ pay is not large, ranging 
from $2400 a year to the Commisioner to 

$1000 to the inspectors,. with, 
uarters, rations, fuel, ete. 
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GOLD HUNTERS TAKING A REST ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF DYEA. i 
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Scientist Muir Tells of Riches 
in Klondike. 
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MINERS REOPENING THE TRAIL 


Stewart River a Bonanza—Gold Nuggets and Rich Quartz 
Found There—Depew Joins a Klondike Company—} 
Miners Well Provisioned—Deserted in an Open Boat. 


SEATTLE, Wash., Aug. 24.—There have 
been vague rumors of rich finds on the 
Stewart River for a fortnight, and at last 
something in the nature of confirmation 
is at hand. The steamer Rosalie returned 
today with a few passengers, two of whom 
tried to cross the Chilkoot Pass, but gave 
it up, as the task was too difficult for or- 
dinary beings. ; 

One of these—Mr, M. J. Tanner of Oak- 
jJand, Cal.—says the stories of great dis- 
coveries ou the Stewart River are true, 
at least to the extent of one man having 
taken out a fortune in a single claim in 


less than a year, amounting to about $25,-}. 


000. 4 # 

It is reported that the diggings are 
deeper, and that the auriferous deposits 
are not so close to the surface as those 
of the Klondike. Some very rich quartz 
discoveries have been made around the 
head of Lake Le Barge. Mr. Tanner said } 
he saw a San Franciscan, whose name] 
he could not recall, who had found ex-} 


the ton. 

Tanner ‘observed that: 
and great expense of a trip to the Klon 
dike at this season of the year begins a 
Dyea and”Skaguay. Here 
necessary to expend money, me 
who left this summer with only thei 
outfits and a few dollars will not g 
BCrOsssi2 oe H 

Frank Clancy of this city, who has bs 
packing for several weeks over the S 
guay trail, returned on the Rosalie. 

“Not over five per cent of the 
now on the trails will get over,” | 
said by way of prediction. 
those making the effort are 
couraged dnd many are selling 
1 i y 


|tigation as 


Y 


tensive ledges assaying as high as $40 to) 
“The trouble} 


* 


ies 


cae 


that territory, the report says the rein-. 


deer stations ought to ‘be able to furnish 
500 reindeer trained to the harness at 


oncé for the use of the miners on the 


upper Yukon River. Pieters 


A- public school was opened at Circle | 


City, in the Yukon mining district, but 


the department’s agent, writing from St.| 


Michael, says he is afraid he will be 
forced to discontinue it because of the 


exodus of the city’s population into the} 
region nearer the recently discovered 


mines. ‘ 


After Klondike Map. sie 

WASHINGTON, Aug. 24.—Harly next 
spring a party will be sent out from the 
Geological Survey to make another inves- 
to the gold resources of 
Alaska. An appropriation of $25,000 was 


asked for from Congress last year, but} 


the amount was cut down to $5000, ; 

_This was not available in time to send 
party last season, but it. will be used 

in despatching probably thr urvey ex- 

perts, headed by Professor Spurr, already 

a recognized authority on Al ka, é 

an eftort will be made to ha 


sked for 


‘ 


Te 


departure he said: ‘There are thousands 
of square miles on the basin of the Yu- 
kon laden with gold, It is a country 
| which is immensely rich. I can speak 
| dispassionately because I have no ambi- 
tion to possess any of it. I believe that 
more gold will be taken out of California 
| than has been heretofore, but not more 
than can be taken out of the great basin 
‘of the Yukon. California is unquestion- 
ably very rich in gold, and great placers 
remain to be uncovered there. The re- 
vival of interest in mining in California 
is due to the fact that the depression in 


In Open Boat. 


SEATTLE, Wash., Auge ae ‘gold 
fever has seized the members of the 


-way to the Klondike anit field, but before } 


Revenue Marine Service. Three of the 
crew of the cutter Perry stole a boat 
from the North American Commercial 
Company, robbed the storeroom of the 
Perry and boldly started out on the open 
per for a 700-mile journey to St. Mich- 
ae 


Depew Interested. 


NEW YORK, Aug, 24.—Chauncey M. De- 

_ pew is a member of thé Boston-New 

York syndicate that has purchased of M. 

J. Arkell Klondike land and also a slice 

a Joseph Ladue’s holdings at Dawson 
ty. 

Chauncey M. Depew, H. Walter Webb, 
W. J. Arkell and Joseph Ladue of Platts- 
burg, N. Y., who owns nearly all the site 
of Dawson City, Alaska, ate mentioned 
as directors of the new company. 


Weil Provisioned. 


SEATTLE, Wash., Aug. 24.—Schooners 
arriving from St. Michael bring news to 
July 17, but no treasure. They report 
that fully 800) tons of provisions and oth- 
er freight have been shipped up the Yu- 
kon for Dawson City and other points 

along the river, and at least 2000 tons 
more are in transit from Puget Sound 

ports that will get in this fall. Fears of 
.@ shortage of miners in that country 
may safely be dismissed. 


‘Opening the Trail. 


SHATTLE, Wash., Aug. 24.—With the 
arrival of steamer Rosalie from Skaguay 
and Dyea comes the news that the town 
organization of Skaguay, under the lead- 
ership of A. J. McKinley, has taken de- 
finite action to open the trail. About 1000 
eitizens went to work on the trail. They 
had about fifty pounds of giant powder 
and a small quantity of dynamite, and 
expected in four days after the sailing 
of the Rosalie to reopen the ‘ak in a 
greatly improved condition. 

The dangerous places where many 

horses have been lost will be fixed up 
with scantling, and the marshy portions 
will be corduroyed. This action will re- 
sult in many prospectors getting through 
to the mines who would otherwise have 
been blockaded all winter. 


‘Miss Fay Going. Ne 


SAN FRANCISCO, Cal, Aug. 24.—Miss 
Margaret Fay, a stenographer, is going 
to Klondike on the Navarro, which will 
sail ednesday, towing the Thomas 

- Dwyer to St. -Michasl, whence the 
' Dwyer,will run up the Yukon to Dawson: 
‘City. She thinks there will be plenty of 
legal business there to engage her ser- 
vices as a stenographer, 

“TI intend to keep my eyes open for any | 
elaims which I might secure,’’ she said, 

_ “and T am not a bit afraid of climate.” 


hd Schools Deserted. Saggy 


WASHINGTON, D. C,. Aug. 24. Some 
interesting statements relating to the geld 
andthe reindeer ace 
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all branches of trade has driven men 
back to the first business they ever 
learned, With increased attention to the 
mining new discoveries follow as a nat- 
ural consequence, and the fact must al- 
ways be remembered that the entire coast |. 
is a great gold field of varying width and 
richness, 
the western slopes; in Southern Oregon 
the 


In California the gold is all on 


field varies and broadens’ out 
again, and in Northern Oregon or Wash- 
ington and British Columbia it is the 
same, but it reaches its greatest extent 
in Alaska, and the northwest territory. 
In these last countries, where the finds 
have been made, there will be as great 
discoveries on one side of the one hund- 
red and forty-first meridian as on the 
other.”’ 


Off for the Klondike. 


FRANKLIN, Aug. 24.—Captain James 
B. Crocker, for years a seafaring man, 
who made his home here, left today for 
Seattle on his way to the Klondike. | 
Next spring he will navigate a vessel up} 
the Yukon River, carrying supplies to 
the gold clas ae 


NG }; cP TPE Pecan in Al eT 


iy 
If the interior of Alaska is tench y 
developed, as it would now appear, 7 
tthe Yukon valley become well settled 
with mining camps, the question of 
transportation is a very serious one to 
those entering the country. It is for- 
tunate that Mr. Sheldon Jackson be- 
came possessed of the idea that, Alaska 
needéd reindeer, A few years ago he 
persuaded the government to import 
about 500 reindeer from Siberia and a 
number of Lapland families to care for 
them, It is reported that the flocks 
have already increased to more than a 
thousand and the natives of Alaska are 
learning to Gare for and manage these 
swift and tireless. travelers. of the 
North, which are to the artic regions 
what the camels are to the deserts, The 
reindeer is far superior to the dog as a 
sledge drawer, for the traveler must 
| carry meat for his dogs, but the rein- 
deer can find food anywhere in Alaska, 
and it is said that after an eighty-mile 


} 


| | drive he can be turned loose to forage | 


for himself and will kéep fat upon the 
reindeer moss that covers all the fields 
of Alaska. When necessity requires 
that the reindeer should be killed for 
food, he furnishes far better meat than 
the dog, while his skin is of very great 
value in that country. Commissioner 
Harris thinks that Alaska should sup- 
port many -millions of reindeer so that 


they would become quite cheap in the 
land and would. in turn, support a 
great number of Laplanders with their 
families. The Laplanders would find it 
greatly to their advantage to move to 
Alaska, where they could do a great 
business in transportation. One need 
| not look far into the > future to see a, 
| regular. line of stage meds gene 
by reindeer, through 
all ves oa. inte 4 
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How the Natives Were Interested in 


Hducational Matters—Cha rming De- 
Signs for Women Who Dress 
in White in Summer, 


_—___ 


| All eyes are now turned to Alaska, and the 
| Stories that are daily told of the fab- 
| ulous amounts of gold centered in tha 
‘land of clear skies and long twilight 
freads like the wonderous tales “of the 
“Arabian Nights,” Alaska’s educational 
interests are also especially suggestive 
|}and the pioneer educators have. had 
much to do with the growth of the country. 
| According: tu the statement of the commis- |) 
sioner of education for the past year, seven- 
teen day schools have been maintained in 


Alask.. under the immediate supervision of 
| thea au of Hdiicati * Mit mntoon 
| teaches nd 1,068 pupils. addition. to this. 


system there are about t 


v r nty schools and 4 
mission” chomes under thé management of 


| various "missionary organizations of. the | 

United States, “and these are still further 

supplanted by a few day schools of ‘the’ 

Russo-Greek Church, which are supported 

by the government of Russia. “The natives 

take kindly to: thé publieé schools, and they 
are said -tobe.apt and cunning. A school 
was established many years since at Point. 

Hope, 310 miles south of Point Barrow, on 

| the Arctic Coast. The village of Point H 

| hasa population of 300, and during the winter 
| of 1890-91 the attendance at the Protestant 

Episcopal missionary school numbered sixty- 
| eight. The institution was opened in a bliz- 

zard which lasted many days. When the 
teacher arrived at the school the opening 
day nv children appeared, so he went forth 
in search of pupils... He found one boy and 
took him to the schoolhouse and made his 
instructions purely entertaining. He re- 
warded the boy with a cold pancake left 
over from his own breakfast. It had its in- 
fluence, and did much toward building up 
| the school. 

The next day four children appeared at 
the schoolhouse, and regular attendance was 
secured, although the mercury ranged from 
15 to 31 degrees below zero all winter. 
Schools are also flourishing among the 
Eskimos at the village of Cape Prince of 
Wales, on the American side of Bering 
Straits. In 1890 the American Missionary 
Association decided to establish a school at 
Cape Frince of Wales. Two teachers were 
selected, who taught, ate, worked and slept 
with loaded ‘guns in reach, to protect them 
from the parents, who were suspicious of 
the missionaries. Elignak, one of the rich- 
est men in the village, decided he would 
personally investigate the school, which 
he did while under the influence of liquor, 
and he made such a, commotion that the 
school was temporarily suspended. But the 
teachers finally won back the pupils and the 
good will of the parents. The Alaskans are 
a fine race physically. They are tall and 
muscular. They are good natured, and pow- 
errul athletes, the women entering into many 
of the athletic contests. Men, women and 
children are inveterate smokers. Their na- 
tive dress is of fur, but they are fond of 
the ready-made clothing found in the trad- 
ing stores. At Point Barrow, the most 
northern portion of land on the continent, 
the village of Nuwuk has about 150 inhab- 
{tants. Oot-ki-ah-re, ten miles south of Nu- 
wuk, has nearly 400 inhabitants. The New 
York Tribune states that the United States 
bureau of education gave a contract for the 
establishment of a school at Oot-ki-ah-re 
to the boardé of home missions of the Pres- 
byterian church for the woman’s executive 
committee of home missions. Mrs. Elliott 
¥. Shepard of New York gave the money 
necessary for the establishing of the school, 
which opened in 1890, 
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GROWTH OF THE KLONDE 
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cerning the Gold Region. 


REINDEER STATIONS SHOULD 
BE OF GREAT VALUE. 


Has Added Additional Value to 
the Fleet Footed Animals—Miss 
Cora Black, of Los Angeles, Says 
She Would Not Go to Klondike 
For the World—Government Will 
Make an Investigation In the 
Spring. 


Washington, Aus. 23.—Séme interest- 
ing statements relating to the gold re- 
gion in Alaska and the reindeer exper- 


Influx of Miners Into the Yukon | 


\ Ang. EY of fee : 
Interesting Statements Con-| 


DETAILS ARE OFFICIAL. 


iments there are brought out in the an- | 
nual ‘statement of United States Com- 
missioner of Education Harris, sub- 
mitted today. It describes in detail the 
| Progress of the mining, the growth of 
Circle City, Dawson City and the Klon- 
dike district, the two principal routes, 
via St. Michaels and via Chilkoot pass. 

Touching on the importance of ex- 
tending the introduction of reindeer 
into that territory, the report says that 
the reindesr stations ought to be able 
to furnish 500 reindeer ‘trained to the 
harness at once, for the use of the 
miners on the upper Yukon river. 

“Tt was my purpose,” the commis- 
Sioner goes on. “to detail three of the 
skilled herdsmen and 30 trained rein- 
deer to the Yukon region the present 
summer.” 

If this arrangement is carried out as 
instructed, an important experiment 
will be in progress during tthe coming 
year at the gold mines. The plan of the 
bureau has been to arrange a reindeer 
express connecting towns in a line from 
the Behring Straits to Kadiak island. 
Superintendent of Reindeer Stations 
Kjollmanni, last September, proved the 
practicability of this by making a trial 
trip on this route. Two of his party 
were able to take the steamer at Kat- 
mai, sailing to Sitka in March. 

This arrangement once completed, it 
Will be possible for business companies 
in San Francisco and other cities to 
bold communication with their whaling | 
fleets during ‘the Winter north of the 
Arctic circle. bias 

There have been maintained in 
Alaska 20 day schools, under tihe super- 
vision of the interior department, with 
23 teachers, and an enrollment of 1,267 
Pupils. A public school Was opened at 
Circle City, in the Yukon mining dis- 
trict, but the department’s agent, writ- 
ing from St, Michaels, says he is afraid 
he will be forced ‘to discontinue it, be- | 
cause of the exoaus of the city’s popu- | 
lation into the region nearer the recent- || 
ly discovered mines. | 
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‘Line MTuUx OL mmers: into the 
has caused a demand for ‘reindeer: 
freighting purposes. In the original 
plan for the purchase and distribution 
of reindeer, reference was had to 'secur- 
ing a new food supply for the famishing 
Eskimos of the Behring Sea and the 
Arctic Ocean region, but it is now found 


that reindeer are as essential ‘to the 
White men as the Eskimos. The won- 
derful Yukon placer mines are 
25 to 100 miles from the 2 
Provisions brought from 
landed on the banks of 
| With, great difficulty tran 
Mines on the tributary s' 
Winter mongrel dogs for ‘transportation 
purposes ¢ccst from $100 to $200 each, and ||| 
freight’ charges from the river to the | 
mountains range from 15 to 20c - per 
pound. The trained reindeer make in 
a Gas. two or three times ithe distance 
covered by dog teams, and have the 
advantage that they can use tihe abund- 
ant moss as food. 
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Bé Used by Miners. 
WASHINGTON, Aug. 23.—Some interest- 
ing statemeats relating to the gold region 
in Alaska and the reindeer “experiments 
there are brought out in the annual state- 
ment of United States Commissioner of 
Education Harris, submitted to-day. It 
describes in detail the progress of the min- 
ing, the growth of Circle City, Dawson and 
the Klondike district, the two principal 
routes, via. St. Michael’s and via Chileoot 
pass, 

Touching on the importance of extend- 
ng the introduction of reindeer into that 
erritory, the report Says the reindeer sta- 
ions ought to be able to furnish 500 vein- 
leer trained to the harness at once for the 
se of the miners on the Upper Yukon riv- 
r. “It was my purpose,” the commission- 
r goes on, “to detail three of the skilled 
erdsmen and thirty. trained reindeeer to 
he Yukon region the present summer. If 
this arrangement is carried out, as in- 
structed, an important experiment will be 
n progress during the coming year at the 
sold mines. The plan of the bureau has 
een to arrange a reindeer express connect- 


ing towns in a line from Fering strait to 
Kadiak island. Superintendent of Reia- 


deer Stations Kjellmann last September 

proved the praGticability of this by mak- 
ing a trial trip Ou this route. Two of his 
party were able to take the steamer at 
Katmai, ‘sailing to Sitka in March. This 
arrangement, once completed, it will be pos- 
sible for busineess companies in San Fran- 
cisco and other cities to hold communica- 
tion with their whaling fleets. during the 
winter north of the arctic circle. 

“There have been maintained in Alaska | 
twenty day schools, under the supervision || 
'of the Interior Department, with twenty= || 
three teachers and an enrollment of 1,267 
pupils. , A public school was opened at 
Cirele City, in the Yukon mining district, 
but the department’s agent, writing from 
St. Michael’s, says he is afraid he will be 
forced to discontinue it because of the ex0- 
dus of the city’s population into the region 
nearer the recently-discovered mines. 

“The influx of miners into the Yukon has 
caused a demand for reindeer for freizht- 
ing purposes. In the original plan for the 
purchase and distribution of reindeer ref- 
erence was had to securing a new food sup- 
ply for the famishing Eskimo of the Bering 
sea and the Arctic ocean region, but it is 
now found that reindeer sre as essential 
to white men as the Eskimos. 

“The wonderful Yukon placer mines are 
situated twenty-five to 100 miles from the 
greater stream. Provisions brought trom 
the south and landed on the banks of the 
river are with great difficulty transported 
to the mines on the tributary streams. Last 
winter mongrel dogs for transportation 
purposes cost from $100 to $200 each, and 
freight charges from the river to the 
mountains range from 15 to 20 cents per 
pound. The trained reindeer make in a || 
day two or three times the distance covy-. 
ered by dog teams and have the advantage 


that they can use the abundant moss as 
food.”’ 


i Comparing Conditions With Thole. 


= 


Lopland—Gold Finds Dwarfed — s 
Into Irsignificance. 5 
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When Dr. Sheldon Jackson, general } 
‘agent of the bureau of education for Alas-_ 

a, returns to this country it is expected 
the will have some interesting information - 
egarding the introductien of reindeer into. 
he most northern territory of the United 
“States. He is now in Alaska, and his next 
report from that region is being awaited 
Reith interest. The development of the 
gold fields wili make an immense Be | 
| fo~ a beast of burden, and the reindeer ‘has 
Beer shown~to be better adapted for such 


eservice in the cold territory than any other 
‘animal, besides giving food for the inhab- 
‘itents. é 
' Congress has appropriated $7,500. to mee 
sed in introducing reindeer in epee | 
is expected a large peed i Bee 
“asked to continue the work. idee 
i i a but Dr. Jackson 
now being bred in Alaska, é 
i low as a mean 
‘regards that method too s oe ets 
i getting a parent stock. e 
fee a tek established, so that fe ste 
F2000 head can be purchased froma : 
herders and domesticated in Alas oa Ae 
If the experiments prove succeeae oe 
Jackson anticipates that the value eal 
deer in Alaska will reach a ee ee Pcs 
“rival the value of the gold fields. ica 
that in Norway and Sweder the a fe 
F provinces, known as Lapland, cone te 
F area of 14,000 square miles, ert eee 
are 322,568 head of reindeer. This ieee 
average of twenty-three reindecs toe 
s uare mile. Applying this ra Wbaporel 
; 400 000 square miles of arctic and ae phe | 
‘ Alaska and he regards the Se eee a 
acter of the country as warrants a os 
comparison, he calculates that ae aie 
1 capable of sustaining 9,200,000 mee ae 
Goer which at a valuation of $9 Son an 
rice in Sweden) will be worth $ recon 
j x Lapland there is an average ee 
7 two head of reindeer to each De ee | 
eindeer Lapps. Applying the sa fae | 
be to Alaska the 9,200,000 heat 537,500 
H de i ulation , 
jeer will support a pop , 
} living like the Lapps in Lapland, , 
Reindeer Steaks. © 
Not only * will the introduction of oe 
deer in Alaska provide food for the hives 
famished Eskimos and for the gold bs : 4) 
besides giving them a means of pis 
tation better than dogs, but reindeer ste Hl 
may become known as a great Oe et 
t all the markets of America. epee 
i 400,000 reindeer supplies the grocery eres 
of ‘northern Europe ahs ese pase | 
hams at 10 cents a pound, st oe | 
22 hides at $1.25 1 
at 10 cents each, dried ae 
$1.75 ide t. $2 to $3 eae 
$1.75, tanned hides a oes Sheetal 
23,000 carcasses to the butche a 
E istdon to what is Saranes by ee ee 
themselves. Fresh reindeer -e j ; 
# Saeed a great delicacy. Rusa 
®| it frozen in carloads to er ‘ 
i Norwenteat Preserving Company uses large} 
} quantities of it for canning. oer 
; Supplying American Markets. he 
Dr. Jackson argued that on the same 
basis as the Lapps are doing business in 
‘Lreindeer meat and hides Alaska with its 
F capacity for 9,200,000 head of reindeer can 


1 


eacremneenes = 


E supply the markets of America with 500, 
scarcasses of venison annually, together, 
‘féwith tons of delicious hams and toneae 
and the finest leather. f es 
"Dr. Jackson will press this matter Bae 
the American people when he returns: i 
laska, believing that an industry pres 
‘om $83,000,000 to $100,000,000 can be bullt 
E pecre none now exists.” nga 
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| portation | Problem. 


|'TO ESTABLISH AN EXPRESS 


‘They Can Travel Three Times as 
Fast as Dogs, and Find Their 
Own Food. 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 23.—Great interest 
‘| is attached to the statements relating to 
the gold region in Alaska, and the rein- 
| deer experiment, brought out in the annual 
| statement of United States Commissioner 
| of Education ;Harris, submitted to-day. 
It describes in detail the progress of the 
mining, the growth of Circle City, Dawson 
and the Klondyke district, and the two 
principal routes, by way of St. Michaels 
and by the Chilkoot Pass. 
Touching the importance of extending the 
introduction of reindeer into that territory 
| the report says that reindeer stations ought 
to be able to furnish 500 reindeer, trained 
to the harness, at once, for the use of the 
| miners on the upper Yukon. River. 

“Tt was my purpose,’’ the Commissioner 
goes on, ‘‘to detail three of the skilled 
herdsmen and thirty trained reindeer to the 
Yukon region the present summer.” 


FOR A REINDEER EXPRESS. 

If this arrangement. is carried out, as 
instructed, an important experiment will 
‘be in progress duringithe coming year at 
the gold mines. The plan has been to ar- 
range a reindeer express, connecting towns 
in a line from Behring Strait to Kodiak 
Island. Superintendent of Reindeer Sta- 

tions Kjellmann last September proved the 
|| practicability of this by making a trial trip 
i this route. 
Two of his party were able to take the 
st ier at Katmai, sailing to Sitka in 
| March. This arrangement once completed, 
| it willjbe possible for business companies 
} in San Francisco and other cities to hold 
| cOmmunication with their whaling fleets 
during the winter north of the Arctic circle. 

There have been maintained in Alaska 
twenty day schools under the supervision 
of the Interior Department, with twenty- 
three teachers and an enrollment of 1,267 
pupils, 

MOVING TO THE FIELDS. 

A public school was opened in Circle City, 
in the Yukon mining district, hut the de- 
partment agent, writing from St. Michaels, 
says he is afraid he will be forced to dis- 
continue it because of the exodus of the 


city’s populaticn into the region nearer the 
recently discovered mines. * 
The influx of miners from the Yukon has 
caused qa demand for reindeer for freighting 
purposes. 


ye 


was made to securing a new food supply for 
the famishing Eskimos of the Behring Sea 
and the Arctic Ocean region, but it now is 
found.that reindeer are as essential to white 
men as the Eskimos.» 

The trained reindeer make in a day two or 
three times the distance covered by dog 
teams and have the advantage that they 
can use the abundant moss as food, y 


SURVEY PARTY FOR KLONDYKE, ~ 
Early next spring a party will be sent out 
from the Geological Survey to.make another | 


‘Ynvestigation of gold resources in Alaska. 
An appropriation..of $25,000 was asked for 
from Congress last year, but the amount 


S- | United States Commissioner of Edu, } 


I 4 enters wei! 


In the original plan for the pur- | 
chase and distribution of reindeer reference | 


th 
" TAD Sak! i + ba ; 
hing THe Py) 

ey { 
cation Harris Makes Interest- 


ing Statements About Them. 
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A REINDEER EXPRESS | 


Said to Be Better Than Dog Teams | 


jn Covering Great Dis- 


tances. 


ne 
Urges Extension of Their Introduction | 


ver Alaskan Schools. 


— 
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Washington, Aug. 23. — Some intér- : 


| esting statements relating to the gold | 
jregion in Alaska and the reindeer ex- | 


perimetns there are brought out in the) 
annual statement of United States | 
Commissioner of Education Harris, | 
submitted today. It describes in’ detail | 
the progress of the mining, the growth 
of Circle City, Dawson and the Klon-'}. 
dyke district, the two principal routes, | 
via St. Michaels’s and via Chilikoot pass.” 
Touching on the importance of ex- 
tending the introduction of reindeer in-)| 
to that territory the report says the | 
reindeer stations ought to be able to | 
furnish 590 reindeer is 
TRAINED TO TH™ HARNESS ; 
at once for the use of the miners on the’ 
Upper Youkon river. ¥ 
‘Tt is my purpose,’ the commisisoner 
goes on, ‘‘to detail three of the skilled | 
herdsmen and 30 trained reindeer to the | 
Youkon region the present summer.” If | 
|this arrangement is carried out, as in-| 
istructed, an important experiment will | 
be in progress during the coming year 
lat the gold mines. The plan of the | 
‘bureau has been to arrange a reindeer | 
jexpress connecting towns in a line from | 
Behring strait to Kadiak island. Super- |, 
‘intendent of Reindeer Stations Kjell- | 
‘manni last September proved the prac- | 
‘ticability of this by making a trial. 
trip on this route, The trip his party,} 
lwere about to take is to be made by the} 
steamer at Katmai, sailing to Sitka in}} 
'March. This arrangement, once com-i} 
pleted, it will be possible for business} 
companies in San Francisco and other!| 
/cities ; 
. TO HOLD COMMUNICATION 


‘with their whaling fleets, during thé] 
winter north of the Arctie*%circle, 
‘There have been maintained in Alas- } 


Sos 


is 
4 


‘ka 20 day schools, under the supervision } | 


of the interior department, with 23 
teachers and enrollment of 1267 pupils. } 
A public school was opened at Circle : 
| City, in the Yukon mini district, but }} 
ithe department agent, wr ting from St. |! 
Michaels’s, says he is afraid he will be | 
forced to discontinue it because of the |, 
exodus of the city’s population into the |. 
region nearer the y recently-discovered } 
fee influx of’ miners into the Yukon } 
has caused a demand for reindeer. tor} 
freighting purposes. In the original | 
wlan for the purchase and distribution } 
af reindeer, reference was hadto _ 


SRCURING A NEW FOOD SUPPLY 
: for the famishing Eskimo of the Behring 


uential to the white man as the Eski- | 
|}. mos. 


are situated 


the south and landed on 
the river are 


\streams. Last winter mongrel dogs fo 


: : t 
d the Arctic ocean region, put it} 
Sor igiad that reindeer are as es- 


derful Yukon. -placer mines 
bree 4d 25 to 100. miles from the 


; . Provisions brought from 
reat stream ipl eRe 


with great difficulty trans- 
mines .on, the tributary 


sport 
to $200 each, and freight charges fro 


iver to the mo ‘ 
he ht comme per pound. The trained rein 


distance covered by dog teams, 
ag “he advantage that they can use 


the abundant moss as food. 
Bl SEE, 


NOTHER  SUBSTITUTH FoR. 


We. (4 HORSES, Ma 
rses are unable to stand thé racket 
of the Klondike region. During‘ the 
hort ‘Summer the usage is too hard, they 
re devoured by murderous swarms of 
Mosquitoes which often kill polar bears. 
purine the long Winter orses must be 
onfined to the stables—when there are 
| any stables, and “eat their heads off? if 
1 ere is anything to eat, The grass season. 
Is only two or three months long, the | 
} climate is not favorable for “haying,” the i 
region is too far north to grow good crops }) 
of oats, and the cost of transporting fod- 
der will be more than the business of the | 
country ean stand, 
i Reindeer seem to be precisely what is 
needed for the Yukon river country as | 
well as all the rest of the frozen North. 
United States Commissioner Harris, in } 
his annual report, is of the Opinion that 
five hundred reindeer should be at onee 
‘utilized in the public service of Alaska. 
With them he would establish a mail and 
transportation route up the Yukon river, 
and not only supply the mining camps in 
the Klondike with mails, provisions, and 
other necessaries, but he would keep up 
communication during the whole year 


with the wihaling fleets in the ‘Arctio 
oceat, 

Food for the. reindeer ig supplied in 
abundance by a moss in the arctic 


regions upon which nothing else can sub- 

| sist. The reindeer is an animal of great 
utility. It can travel in a day three times 
as far as a team of dogs can draw a> 

sledge. 

The female deer furnishes a good quali- 

ty of milk, and reindeer venison 
choice article of food. 
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ANNOY GET TO YUKON 
pie Hyg Lal _ fp off 
Hundreds of People Camped 
_ . on Alaskan Coast. | 
Viltig. 3,1¢0) 

THE POLICE SENDING THEM BACK 


No One Who Has Not a Year’s Supply of 

‘Provisions Permitted to Cross the Brit- 
ish Line—Captain Carroll, of the Steamer 
: Queen, Says Those Who Are Already at 
| Dyea and Skaguay Will Be Able to 
_ Reach the Inland This Winter. 


N 


eatile, Wash., Aug. 2.—The steamer 
ueen arrived from the north early this 
rning. She brought no-late news from 
the mines, but reports 400 people camped 
t Skaguay Bay, and fifty at Dyea. They 
are unable to get goods taken into the 
lakes, as the packers cannot handle the 


_ there when the boats which left here 
jafter the Queen, seven in number, arrive. 
It is safe to say that not half the men 
fe ill get away from Skaguay Bay this 
ar, and even with the large number of 
horses on the way up it will be impossi- 
ble to handle all the freight. The mount- 
aide of the Northwest Territory are 
-eting all people bound for the Yukon 
untry at the British line and compelling 
} all who have not a year’s supply of pro- 
isions to return to the coast. } 
Rev. Alfred Kummer, of Oakland, Cal., 
ho went ashore at Skaguay, and Capt. 
roll, of the steamer, warn every one 
lot to attempt to enter the Yukon coun- 
y before next spring. The Captain says 
/not even those who are now at Skaguay 
| or Dyea will be able to reach the interior 
this winter, 


_ Klondyke Gold Goes to the Mint. 
The Northern Transportation and Trad- 
ng Company has let a contract to Moran 
ros., of Seattle, for the immediate con- 
| Struction of three new river steamers to’ 
}ply on the Yukon River from St. Michael 
Dawson City, and for a tug to be used 
 the.vicinityt of St. Michael. Thrée 
‘steamships will be brought around the 
| ae from the Atlantic coast this winter 
}to use on the run to St. Michaels. 
‘| San Francisco, Aug. 2.—The United 
States Mine, Which has been closed since 
\’June 15, reopened to-day, and Frank A. 
| leach assumed his new duties as Super- 
jintendentt. Several Klondyke miners ap- 
| Deared with dust and nuggets in buck- 
| Skin pouches and sacks of canvass which 
|had been stored at Wells Fargo’s Ex- 
“press office in anticipation of the opening 
of the mint. The whole amount of Klon. 
| dyke gold which has accumulated since: 
he mint closed will not exceed $800,000, 
Portland, Oreg,, Aug. 2.—The story sent 
ut from Port Townsend that the steam- 
Portland, en route to St. Michael’s had 
en lost is untrue. The*rumor that the 
| Portland had been wrecked caused con- 
rnation here, as there were on board 
\¢ ear 1 ita aa most of whom’ are 
He West Virginians Off for Klondyke. 
| Special to The Post, . 


| Parkersburg, W. Va., Aug. 2.—To-day 

Dr. Rolla Camden, Charles Swearingen , 
| Ritchie Camden, c. w. Brown, and Rob- 
fert Wallace, all of Parkersburg, left for 
|the Alaska gold fields. They have sa- 
cured transportation in advance, except 


Mr: Wallace; who will 3 
chance tere! §0 to Seattle and 


business, There will be a terrible crush 


eee “an 
| \ ay. 
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ized the members of 


Thinks They Can Be Used With Suce- Teco atthe 


cess in the Express Business—mn 
flux Into the Yukon District Has 
Created a Demand for the Trusty 


Animal—Late Klondike Newss — 


| the open sea for 
fe _Michael’s. 


2 700-mile journey to St. 


Washington, D. C., Aug. 23.—State- 
‘ments of interest relating to the gold 
‘region in Alaska and the reindeer experi- | 
‘ment are brought out in the annual state- | 
iment of the United States commissioner © 
‘of Education Harri e describes in de- Aa ‘ 
} tail the progress of the- mining, the STATISTICS OF ALASKA. 

regrowth of Circle City, Dawson and the : 


Klondike district, the two principal routes, 


a 


rom the San Francisco Examiner. 


A Game is very scarce. .~ eos 

via St. Michaels and via Chilkoot pass. Mints adatee (id Gees ; 
Touching on the importance of extend- Vegetables of the hardier sort can be raised. “ ‘ ey 
ing the introduction of reindeer into that Tt: in 1,898 miles: from! St QWichacle.to _Dawsen! e. 
territory the report says the reindeer sta- City. A : 
tions ought to be able to furnish 500 rein- It is 2,600 miles from San Francisco to St. “9 
deer trained to the harness at once for } Michaels. ad et ae 7 
the use of the miners on the upper Yukon Lae ey it costs sd to go from here to hi : 
river. + F ee , ; 
4 “Tt was my purpose,” the commissioner ae ras ital the ci shines for f short, time only j 
goes on, “to detail three of the skilled In summer the weather is warm and tent life is 4 
eomfortable. " 


}herdsmen and thirty trained reindeer to 
the Yukon region the present summer.” 'The only way to live is to imitate the Indians in 
| dress and habit. aN 

On the Klordyke the thermometer goes as low as 
60 degrees below zero. 

The longitude of St. Michaels is farther west 
than that of Honolulu. : 

The Yukon {s navigable for a 250-ton steamer for 
a distance of 1,600 miles, Re 

The only way into and out of the Klondyke in | 
winter is by way of Juneau. : Md 

The Klondyke mining region is in the latitude of | 
Teceland and lower Grecnland. - : 
There is a great variety of berries te be found atl 
|| through the country in summer. 

The steamer, which leave St. Michaels now 
reach the Klondyke’ in September. 

Supplies are purchased chiefly in California, and 
carried from here to St, Michaels. ; 

It is useless to wear leather or gum boots. Good | | 
mocassins are absolutely necessary. | 

Indian guides are necessary, to go ahead of the. 
dogs and prepare the camp for night, aan 

At a distance of 600 miles from the ocean the Yu- 
kon River js more than a mile wide. 

Dogs are worth their weight in gold. A good 
‘lorg-haired dog sells from 3150 to $200, eek 

Of the seven trading stations in the Yukon Gis- 
trict five are located upon the river bank. | 
.The first discovery of gold on the Klondyke was 
made in the middle of August, 1896, by. George Cor- 
mack. f 

There are two routes by which to reach Dawson 
City. Ore by St. Michaels Island and the other 
via Juneau. : ‘ (ave 

The colder it is the better the traveling. When | 
it is very cold there is no wind, ani the wind is | 
hard to bear. : F tris 
to Gold was’ first discovered in the :vicinity of Sitka” 
by Frank Mahorey, Edward Doyle, and William 
Dunlay in 1873, ag? h 
yA he first American traders to engage in the Yu- 
on 
gray 


Experiments ‘to Be Made. 


Tf this arrangement: is carried out as 
instructed an important experiment will 
be in progress the coming year at the 
gold mines. The plam of the bureau has 
been to arrange reindeer express connect- 
ing towns in a line‘from Behring strait 
to Kadiak island. Superintendent of rein- 
deer stations, Kiellmanni, last September 
proved the practicability of this by mak- 
ing a trial trip on this route. Two of his 
party were able to.take the steamer: at 
| Katmai, eailing to Sitka in March. This 
| arrangement once completed, it will be 
possible for business companies in San 
Francisco and other cities to hold com- 
munication with their whaling: fleets dur- || 
ing the winter north of the Arctic circle. 

There have been maintained in Alaska 
twenty day schools, under the supervision 
of the Interior department, with twenty- 
three teachers and an enrollment of 1,267 
pupils. A public school was opened at 
| Circle City, in the Yukon mining district, 
put the department’s agent, writing from 
St. Michaels, says he is afraid he will be 
forced to discontinue it because of the ex- 
odus of the city’s population into the re~ 
gion nearer the recently discovered mines. | 

Creates Demand for Reindeer. ; 

The influx of miners into the Yukon has 
caused a demand for reindeer for freight- 
ing purposes. In the original plan for t 
purchase and distribution of reindeer 1 
erence was had to securing a new 
supply for the famishing Eskimo of the 
Behring sea and the Arctic ocean region 
but it is now found that reindeer are as 
essential to white men as the Eskimos. | 
The wonderful Yukon piacer mines” are 
situated from twenty-five to 100- miles | 
from the greater stream. Provisions 
brought from the south and landed on thé 
banks of the river are with great difficulty 
transported to the mines on the tributary | 
streams. Last winter mongrel dogs for |. 

c || 
he | 


will 


e5N 


trade were members of the Western Union Tele- 
expedition. ¢ : 
th summer the sun rises early and sets late, 
re are only a few hours when it is zot | 
directly on Alaska.  ~ i , } 
“might be used to good advantage at times, 
k iyer is closed by ice from Noyember 


of May. mi 
the natives are like the 


Ss, only more lithe and active, 
nd hands, £ ‘ 


our present pilgrimage, 


—= 


TBSTINONY 


Fine Vegetables and Fat Cattle 
‘Raised in Alaska. 


BACK BY YUKON ROUTE 


Under date of Fort Wrangel, Alaska, 
July 29, Joaquin Miller°writes to the New 


York Journal: 


An old returning miner to the Mecca of 
who has spent 
many winters in Alaska, told me that at 


-Metlakahtla the climate in the Indian town 
was exactly like that at’ Klondike. 


“What, and you raise potatoes, cabbage 
and so on in the upper region?” 


_ “Why, certainly, and the best hay I ever 


saw. I have seen grass as high as my 
head there in June; and cattle driven in 
from Juneau to Dawson are in better con- 
dition when they arrive than when they 


_ are started from the trail.’ 


Now, what do you think of that, my 


_ readers, thousands of miles away? I have 
followed up this cattle story and find it 


true. I learned today that two bands of 


cattle were driven into the Klondike last 


summer, and that three bands have al- 
ready been driven in this year. I find that 
a band of 1,000 sheep passed up these wa- 


ters in a steamer a few days back, but I 


‘do not know certainly that they are now 
‘being driven into the Klondike, but they 


Gould not well be meant for any other’! 


place. 


ae That Road Not So Terrible. 


“And now as to the road, that fearful and 
perilous, steep and stupendous mountain of 


ice that had to be climbed with ice staff in’ 
one hand and rope in the other. Truly, I 


find that not a single person has yet per- 
ished on the line in. all these past four 
years that the trail has been in use. Fur- 
ther than that, I find that whole families, 
women and children, old men and old wo- 


men, have gone in by the river recently, | 


and nobody has been the worse for it. 

And*~now for news, the newest news 
about the dread mountain pass, which, ac- 
cording to all received accounts, was -to be 
undertaken only at the peril of life and 
limb. Well, men all along here at the In- 
dian villages and post offices where we 
find men to talk to, tell me that the true 
news was not one-quarter as bad as pub- 
lished; that last winter two mails were 
brought this way by English mail carriers 
and three by American mail carriers, mak- 
ing the monthly mail trips’ over the sky- 
scraping glaciers and impassable pass as 
regularly© then in the midwinter as they 
make it now in the midsummer. 

More than this, a Mr.’ White went almost 
a month. ago to, cut a trail below and 
around the so-called “death trap, and now 
it ls comfortable. It is three or four miles 
longer, but it is of easy grade and a good, 
safe pack trail four feet wide. : : 


7 
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“OF JOAQUIN’ MILLER 


LS th T 


_ Five Miles of Wagon Road. 


z oe he first five miles is already wagon road, 
80, you see, as I prophesied’ on leaving 


‘told for the benefit of the far-off poor man 
Who was trying to get to the mines. 

The nearer we approach the less formid- 
able are all the obstacles before us. The 
walls of Jericho are already down and we 
have not once trumpeted. 

| Why, if this keeps on, in thirty days 


more we will enter the Klondike country 
| at Dawson in palace cars, 

As for the richness and area of the mines, 
remember, I am not sent to this country 
to tell what I hear, but what I see, and 
can say nothing at all about the gold fields 
till on the ground. I can only report that 
the glaring accounts silence as we go for- 
ward. But bear in mind we see next to 
none directly from there. 


The Yukon the Road Back. 
Look at the map and you will see that 
the way out is not back this way, meeting 
us, but on down the Yukon, where you step 
on the boat at Dawson, and without set- 


ting food on land, and making only one | 


' change of steamers, you can step out on 
the wharf at San Francisco. My next let- 
ter will be from the foot of the pass, or 
trail, as it now is, where we find the last 
post office till Dawson, nearly 700 miles 
further on. 

Then we will continue to get letters back 
from the other side of the pass or end of 
the line. On, then, past’ lakes, woods, 
waterfalls, the howling wilderness, into the 
heart of the mines. If the returning post- 
man is met with, or any other responsible 
party, we may be able to send out the 

| Story of our voyage by boat or raft through 
the lakes and down the tumbling head- 
waters of the Yukon. We are looking for- 
ward with exultation. and anticipation of 
wild joy in our hurried and headlong jdur- 
ney to the mines. 


MILLIONAIRES SEEK GOLD. 


| Chicago Capitalists Bound for Klon- 
dike—New Route Discovered. 

| A party of seven ChicaBo capitalists, said 

to represent fully $5,000,000, arrived in Seat- 

tle yesterday afternoon en route to the 


| Klondike diggings. They go via St. 
Michaels, taking passage on the North 
American Trading and ‘Transportation 


Company’s steamer Cleveland. 

A member of the party is W. A. Hutchin- 
son, son of P, B. Hutchinson, better known 
as “Old Hutch,’’ and a brother of Charles 
Hutchinson, president of the Corn HEx- 
change Bank of Chicago. The party are 


} reported to have in view not only the ac- 


quirement of placer properties, but the dé- 
velopment of Yukon coal mines... Other 
Members of the Chicago party are Harold 
Sturges, a broker; Charles B, Hlliot, P. H. | 
Hatch and William Buckingham of the’ 
Union League Club. 

Cariboo miners returning from that coun- 
try report having discovered a new route 
to Yukon. It starts at the upper end of 
Stuart lake, about 500 miles above Ash- 
croft, B. C. For 162 miles above that town 
there is reported to be an excellent wagon 
road which brings the traveler to the up- 
ea Fraser river, which is navigable for 
ight steamers, a distance of 350 miles. 


| 
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Tf this arrangement is carried out 
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Seattle, there was. a whole lot of big stories \Suggestion That May Solve Problem of 


Transporting Miners’ Supplies. 


Washington, Aug. 23.—Some interesting 
statements relating to the gold region in 
|Alaska and the reindeer experiment there 
jare brought out in the annual statement of 
|United States Commissioner of Education 
\Harris, submitted today. It describes in de- 
‘Tail the progress of the mining, the growth 
lof Circle City, Dawson and the Klondyke 
‘district, the two principal routes, via St. 
Michaels and via Chilkoot pass. 

Touching on the importance of extending 
the introduction of reindeer into that terri- 
tory the report says the reindeer stations 
ought to be able to furnish 500 reindeer 
trained to the harness at once for the use of 
the miners on the upper Yukon river. | 

‘Tt was my purpose,’ the commissioner | 
goes on, ‘‘to detail three of the skilled herds- 
men and thirty trained reindeer to the Yu- 
kon region the present summer.”’ 

If this arrangement is carried out as in- 
structed an important experiment will be in 
progress during the coming year at the gold 
mines. The plan of the bureau has been to 
arrange a reindeer express, connecting towns 
in a line from Behring straits to Kadiak is- 
land. 

| Superintendent of Reindeer Stations Kjell- 
manni last September proved the practica- 
bility of this by-making a trial trip on this 
route. Two of his party were able to take 
the steamer at Katmai, sailing to Sitka in 
March. This arrangement, once completed, 
it will be possible for business companies in 
San Francisco and other cities to hold com- 
munication with their sailing fleets during 
| the winter north of the Aretic circle. 

There have been maintdined in Alaska 
| twenty day schools, under the supervision 
of the interior department, with twenty- 
three teachers and an enrollment of 1,267 pu- 
pils. A public school was opened at Circle 
City, in the Yukon mining distrct, but the 
department agent,writing from St. Michaels, 
says he is afraid he will be forced to discon- 
tinue it because of the exodus of the city’s 
population into the region nearer the recent- 
ly discovered mines. 

The influx of miners into the Yukon has 
caused a demand for reindeer for freighting 
purposes. In the original plan for the pur- 
chase and distribution of 1eindeer reference 
was had to sécuring a nev* food supply for 
the famishing Eskimo of the Behring sea and 
the Arctic ocean region, but it is now found 
that reindeer are as essential to white men 
as the Eskimo. 

The wonderful Yukon placer mines are 
| situated twenty-five to'100 miles from the 
greater stream. Provisions brought from 
| the south and landed on the banks of the 
river are with great difficulty transported 
to the mines on the tributary streams. Last 
winter mongrel dogs for transportation pur- 
poses cost from $100 to $200 each and freight 
charges from the river to the mountains 


A 
; range from 15 to 20 cents per pound. The 
| trained reindeer make in one day two or 
| three times the distance covered by dog 
|| teams and have the advantage that they can 
|} use the abundant moss as food. 
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A STAMPEDE FOR F0D| 


‘Hundreds of Miners Will Flee 
from Dawson City. 


‘YUKON ROUTE IS CLOSED BY ICE 


Last Steamer Out Arrives with a Party at 
Seattle Who, Finding the River Blocked, 
Made the Overland Journey — Seven 
Days in Terrible Wind and Snow Storms 
—Men at Work in the Hills Ignorant of 
the Situation—Claims Are Staked. 


| Seattle, Wash., Oct 24.—The stcamer 
“Humboldt arrived last night with five 
“mén from Dawson City, leaving there 
‘September 3, and three men from Minonk || 
‘and other points on the Yukon. They 
ay no gold will come out this fall, as this 
Steamed has taken the last of those who 
have come down the Yukon. The river is 
already frozen hard and boats are laid 
up for tke winter. 

The Humboldt left St. Michaels October 
8. The five men from Dawson City ure 
John F. Miller and Frank E. Sims, of 
this city; C. A. Harrison, of Atchison, 
Kan,.; William Dubel, of New Jersey, and 
William Braund, of Black Diamond, 
Wash. They were passengers on the 
river steamer Margaret. When they 
found the mouth of the river blocked with 
ice, they resolved to come overland at all 
hazards. 

For seven days they crept forward 
‘through terrible wind and snowstorms. 

Some of them feil in their tracks and had 
|; to be helped by their stronger compan- 
}ions. They crossed the river covered with 

thin ice by lying down and pusning their 
p2ck before them, and, at night they 
/sougnt shelter from the storm by huddling 
‘in an Eskimo tent or lying unprotected 

from the biting wind, save by blankcts. 
Starvation Impending. 
fers . ithe five or six thousand peovle in 

Dawsen City and vicinity at least 1,900 
| wilt be obliged to flee from impending 
‘starvation. Up to Septembcr 3, when the 
| Miller party left Dawson City, new ar- 
| rivals numbered, from three to twenty 
| people daily, and there is no doubt that 
pene ratio will be continued all winter, | 

Three hundred’ men were working in the 
) gulches and in the hills were several pros- | 
| pectors, all of whom knew nothing of the | 

shcertage and were depending.on the com- | 

pany stores for provisions. ©@ne way of 
relief is open to the miners.- Five hun- 
| dred of 1,000 could winter at Cirele City, 
109 miles below Dawson City, und draw 
their supplies by dog-train from JYort. 
Yukon. Circle City has 500 houses, and | 
is said to be the largest log-cabin town 
in tHe word. | 

John F. Miller says there will not neces- | 
sarily be starvation, but certainly miners | 
will suffer extreme privations. Five hun- 
dred men interid to come down the river, 
but that is closed and they cannot get | 
out. There is no doubt.that the people of | 
| Dawson have been alive to th situation 
' for six weeks, 


ce No More Gold This Year, t 
ur leaving,” says Sims, “w be- 
ginning of a stampede for Betti pid 
bortation companies at St. Michaels and 
Fort Yukon claim the liquor traffic has | 
no appreciable effect'on the Supply of 
provisions. Not more than thirty tons of 


i age aL F { é extreme northern 
Fae ae pee Has Gene into the caun- | Portion of the Territory the sun does not. 
évery possibility vangoce oo ie ee ‘set-for weeks, and even as far south as 
the steamer Port! na ee of treasures by Sitka and Fort Wrangel it sinks oniy a 
out this year ‘There ray oid will ceme few degrees below the horizon, so that. 
gold at Dawson S any amount ‘of _ the rosy colors of the evening blend with | 
: _ those of the morning, leaving no gap of 


esl Hu) is 10t linusual 1.9 ee h a 
se orses ic i j : : 
y ; ie i Yr BS loaded ! darkness bet-veen. Nevertheless, the full 


> ad by | day opens ‘slowly. | idni c 
men who know their value. One « j ee ee See ne 
on every hand, the returning mindra bay, ‘middle point between ithe gloaming and. 

| lt. Seems plentiful, but you must Peranne the dawn, a low are of light is secn ‘steal- | 
States Treasury Mae in the Usted . slong Che shextved, cy ith eraade) te} 
a. Bs 8 just as hard io crease of height and Span and intensity | 


et. ( yf j 
pecking th sien i ROH in bree soe of ‘tone, accompanied usually by red) 
do not realize what they ave ap moll tat an clouds,: which make a striking advertise- 


There is no doubt that a large amount ment \of ‘the: sun's os kay aly Sakae | 
he appears above the mountain-tops. 


of treasure will come from the Yukon 


ba r i 

Piecueh hoes earne miners can get For several hours after sunrise every- 
bie: wintie. Gold sent ant mining dur ng thing in the landscape ‘seems dull and 
will not be a circumstance to mexednriacs qagommunicative. Phe <éjuds fade, the 
output of the sluice boxes, Mr nes | islands and the mountains, with ruffs of | 


Says nothing of considerable 
val S 
been found this summer. There mK at 


an inch of ground unstaked on the Klon- | 


mist about them, cast ill-defined shad- | 
ows, and the whole firmament changes | 
_ ‘to pale pearl-gray with just a trace of 
tia mit. But toward noon there is a 
glorious awakening. Th ines 
He ; ¢ 8 € cool hazihess 
Bene ae pee Oa Fe Oct. 24.—"he of the air vanishes, and the richer sun- 
after a remarkably foam (ee ee , the ee ee te gh alg cane 
Mithacls, her oly pneu Pe rom St. now. play the ban i shine. Brightly | 
Gaylord, of Buffalo, < r being W. J. edges of the islands fin cineca bee 
Gavlond da aa ig plume-shaped streak between them, where 


= : the water is. sti i 
mination to make a mi F : e paki Sp pte 
St. Michacls ilitary reserve of breeze. 3 


All Claims Are Staked. 


in the high- i 
of igh-walled fiords : | 
Buren eee oe ie better clags. Gavion ee ae finer is the “work Gf tne ae 
put will oagzs,uome in the Hast to-day ow Hike ite bosoms of the 


to reach D: : glaciers glow like $il i ‘ 
pa ¢ awson Ol | : Sliver, and their "Star 
Ss spring by way of Chilkoot Pass. 4 linger about them, ift icebergs that 
Se ee 4 I *m, drifting, sw 
ing their myri } ies t 
Hinaea pene oe angies to the sun 
The warm air 
Si makes itself felt 


| ALASKAN POSTAL PACILITIES, : 
eae i Si Warmed and quickened jntz We ane 
Gold Seekers; Will’ Be Cheered With with everything, ee pack hes sche 

- Occasional Letters Krom Home. eart of nature, whence we We 
The hosts that have migrated to the 


» are 


€ motion $ 
the universal beauty; the ioc Anis 


Alaskan and Kloncike gold fields during oan and forth with eodurikens Et plan | 
the past few months will not be wholly |) ie vs bal beautiful shores, and Swayine 
purple duise of the broad meadows wf 


without postal facilities during the coming the sea wh - 
winter. Thee, wi be one round trip a | ‘Streams in rows white with vies 


, ; t ever in bloom and ever 
month to Circle;@ity until July 1 of nex ing their branches OME thous 


year. This gmonthly service began on the | tains; the vast ¢ Rest nist 
5 d a : 1 , as orests ing 
ist of last month, and, whilé no route is | ‘dreching sunbeams, every oanne a whisl | 


specially designated, it will be via the Chil- rin Ge c 

koot Pass. (his service carries only letter | on need grasey ricotta sheep and goats 
mail, no provision being made for ‘other | bears in the berry tangles, Haine nee | 
classes of matter) Heavy mail has been Sn ick et back on many a4 tah 
carried so far under a-contract for five | suing their es and ad ¥ . 
steamer trips, via Yukon river, and thelast | ‘their youns.s 
of the five trips will bé started from £an | hbeduty ‘and ar 
Francisco about ‘September 1. It is doubt- tion. 

ful whether the last expedition can _ pro- 

ceed all the way,-for in the datter part of 

September he Wnkon is usually frozen 

over. The fourth expedition carrying the > 

mails over.,-this course is now en route. 

The contract allows the carriage of. mails 

| to the extent of five tons in weight, and 


EY AS ah 


by the: time. the’ mails now on the way 


reach the Central City district and are) 


forwarded into the diggings into which the 
rush has been made the prospeetors will 
be well supplied with reading material, 


Dawson City. 


_vitory. The other two offices y 
Pate a are at Forty 


————$—_—__ 


MAILS FOR KLONDIKE. 


Arrangements Made With Canadian 
Authorities for Their Transmission. 

PORTLAND, Ore., August 7.—I. W. 
Vaille, assistant superintendent cf the rail- 
way mail,service, has returned from a trip. 
to Victoria, EK. C., where he arranged with 
the Canadian mail authorities regarding - 


the carrying of the mails into the Kloa- | 


dike region. He says that the Canadiaa. 
authcrities have created a post Office at. 


This makes three offices established 
them in that portion of the Northwest ten 


at Cudahy. The mail will be 


ay 
peu 
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Eskimo Ginl Who Has anounced 


Civilization. 


| 
| 


To ie Her People the Customs and 
| dllefs of the Christians. 


‘Porm 


The three-masted schooner Volant 
sailed northward from this port to-day 
with a curious company on board. 

Captain A. P. Hanson is in command, 
and the schooner will carry some mis- 
sionaries and a crew, all numbering 
fifteen souls. 

The Volant has been chartered under 
instructions from the Department of 
the Interior, and especially upon the 
suggestion of W. T. Harris, Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

The special mission. of the vessel is 
to take to Mechigme Bay, to a point on 
the Siberian Coast, about 120 miles 
south of Bering straits, John W. Kel- 
i ley, his assistant and his stores. 

Mr. Kelley has already done a won- 
derful work in the Arctic regions, and 
one which has attracted the attention 
‘of the Government officials. 

It is to secure reindeer for Alaska 
‘that Mr. Kelley goes North. It has 
een found by experiment that herds 
yet reindeer can practically make des- 
| ert regions habitable. Their flesh is as 
‘nutritious as beef and more delicate, 


| 
| 


| their hides are useful for clothing, and 


even the bones and hoofs have their 
uses. ; 

| ‘The animals will-paw up the snow in 
|the Arctic regions and live upon the 
| mosses which grow perennially under- 
ineath. They are hardier and gentler 


‘than horses, they are used for packtne 


land they also furnish milk. 

Mr. Kelley is to gather. together 
jherds of reindeer in Siberia for ship? 
Iment to Alaska, and also to ‘train Hski- 
mos to care for the animals, 

Perhaps the most interesting of the 
passengers of the Volant is an Eskimo 
girl, who is called Alice Omegitsjoak. 
The girl was brought down some four 


jhas been educated at Des Moines, 
‘Towa. She is now returning to. her 
jown people in a corset and other civil- 
jzed parphernalia, hoping to _ teach 
them much that is good. 

- A Swedish missionary named Ander- 
ison is with Alice, and the two will set- 


the “Christian” ct 


wearing for her c 
Barty ie SE 


stume she is now 
-time suit of warm 


‘jing the simple natives. 


fyears ago by Swedish missionaries, and: 


| Alice has been “educated as far as 
the fifth reader,” a¢cording to her own 
Statement, but' apparently she has not 
obtained a wisdom and knowledge of 
life which will enable her to lift her own 
people out of all their limitations. 
While the stanch little Volant was 
tossing impatiently at her wharf this 
puorning Alice came on board with some 
good friends who were comforting her 
jto the last. Though the girl protested 
ithat she was glad to go home, she was. 
ia little frightened at the journey she 
jwas undertaking and at ‘her strange 
surroundings. Her face was grave and 
her eyes filled again and again with 
jtears. “I have been happy here,” she 
jsaid, “except just at first, when I was 
lvery homesick. 
“They say Iam twenty-one years old. 
\I don’t know about that myself, but I 
know I have been studying for four 
l years, and now I am going to teach 
the little children away up there to read 
'and to pray.” 
| Missionary Anderson is sorry that 
Alice has not had a thorough course of 
| kindergarten training, as he says that 
/is the only possible method of instruct- 
Unfortunately 
the Swedish missionaries are almost 
as poor as they are patient and self-sac- 
rificing, and they could not afford to 
keep Alice as long as they wished at 
Des Moines. It is hoped that means 
(will be provided for the education of 
‘other Alaskan boys and girls, however, 


‘jand that some charitable people may 


see the necessities of the nephews and 
nieces of Uncle Sam whi live in a world 
hat is far from schools. The people 

adly need medical instruction, in the b. 
‘| opinion of Mr. Kelley, who-declares that 
their average term of life-is not more 
than thirty years. 

Poor, forlorn littlé Beings Omegitsjoak 
is the first of the Eskimos to come to 
the south for an.education, but it is 
safe to predict that she has but acted 
| BSB sy Wena of a gonung people. 


tle at Unalakik, where the rigors of the. 
\climate will compel Alice to lay aside. 


| sleds, after the trail. is made, 


a Se 


SUPPLIES TO YUKON REGION 


Vp dia. ops 2? 
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Data Furnished by Mx J.T. Dyer Toachtag- 


- the Pioneer Methods, 


Provisions Txansported in 
Drawn by Dogs for Hundreds of 


| 
Miles — Thrilling Experience. 


ie In commenting: upon the efforts of the 


Secretary of War to ascertain the best. 


means of getting supplies up the Yukon 
river, as developed in his recent inquiries 
upon that important point, and the replies 
of Senator Perkins, Mr. J. LT. Dyer, a pio- 


a Star reporter his great interest in the 
subject, and said: 

“Permit me to suggest that I was in 
Alaska when our government consummated 
its purchase. We made St. Michael’s our 


base of supplies, and from there we trans- 


ported them across Norton sound, both 
by boat and on sleds, to Unalachlete. 
Unalachlete, with dogs and sleds, we trans- 


| ported supplies of all kinds, even to boats 
| and canoes, 
} sleds to Nulato. 
how to accomplish this work, they never 
| having, prior to our advent, used dogs and 


over the trail made by our 
We showed the Russians 


sleds for that purpose. They always wait- 
ed for the Yukon to open, when their sloop 
Would leave St. Michael’s. with provisions 
| for their trading posts on the Yukon. Pro- 
ceeding to Nuklukay they would meet the 
furs, 


usually returning to..St. Michael's 


i with a sloop load. 


“Tf IT were in that country and had the 
proper facilities—men, dogs, sleds: and pro- 
yisions—I could transport. all supplies re- 
quired across the country, making a depot 


} or cache at or about Nulato, 600 miles from 


the coast. With relay of teams I. would 
take the goods to a point higher up the 
river, where mén with dogs and sleds from 
the Upper Yukon would meet the teams 
and forward the supplies to their destina- 
tion. This would be, attended with some 
hard work and possibly with some suffer- 
ing, but it can be done. And what is a. lit- 
tle suffering compared to the possible star- 
vation of hundreds of men? 

“We usually hauled 400 pounds to a load, 
with five dogs to a team, using the. Inge- 
lete sled, made wholly of birch, very elas- 
lic and very strong. We thought nothing 
of, several hundred-mile ;trips, camping at 
night on the banks of some stream among 
the spruce trees, or staying at an Indian 
village over night. 

. “With Richard Colter of Missouri and 
three Maleymute «(Esquimaux) Indians— 


trip from Norton sound to the Yukon river. 


country, being thirty- three days on the 
‘tramp. During that trip: we.were: caught 
in several severe. snow storms, but we were 
caréful and’ camped until the storms were 


| over. "We did not suffer very great incon- 


venience; nor any serious drawbacks, Our 
sconstant travel from Unalachlete to Nu- 
lata made a trait over which we passed 


| with convenience and dispatch. 


“Tt was a sight to gladden our hearts to 


|| witness the style and comfort in which 


Stepanoff, the Russian bidarshik, traveled, 
with two fine sleds, each with seven mag-_ 
nificent dogs, and accompanied by five 
serfs. I have known his teams to travel 
sixty-five miles a dayiover the ice from St. 
Michael's to Unalacklete. We offered him. 
$100 each for his dogs, which offer he re- 
fused. 

“The transporting af goods by dogs and 
is-not by 
any means a difficultutask. I have traveled 
many hundreds ‘ef miles on snow shoes, 
and with dog sleds, and have been on the 
Yukon river at all seasons.”’ 

Mr. Dyer was pioneer first lieutenant of 
the Collins overland: telegraph expedition, 
and was in Alaska: for a number of years. 


| Indians from Wpper. Yukon and barter for. 


Isaac, Lunchy-and Jim—I once made the. 


with dogs and sleds, through the Koyukon. 


Sleds 


neer in the Alaskan territory, expressed to) 


Krom 
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‘amount of public attention for some time 


= a ty A 
—— 


| tion was brought as the outcome of a 


| poundary commission. The survey author- 


Duffield said: 


| possession of 


—— 


aW BULL'S CLAIM 


Wants to Share the Possession of 
Alaskan Gold Fields. 


MAY GIVE RISE TO COMPLICATIONS 


Statement by the Superintendent 
of Coast and Geodetic Survey. 


THE TRUE LINES DEFINED 


‘The claim of Great Britain to a big share 
of Alaska promises to occupy a large 


o come, if, indeed, it does not become a 
Vital question and give rise to diplomatic 
complications between the United States 
‘and England. The claim is regarded by 
government officials here as preposterous. 
' It is considered unfortunate that the Sen- 
ate, before which body the boundary ques- 


treaty negotiated by Secretary Olney and 
Sir Julian Pauncefote, did not place itself 
on record on the matter. Before a vote 
was taken Congress adjourned, so that 
the location of the divisional line, which 
has been in dispute since 1884, is no nearer 
settlement than it has been at any period 
during the past thirteen years. 

Gen. Duffield, superintendent of the coast 
and geodetic survey, was @ member of the 


ized by it has until recently been deemed 
official and correct by both countries. In 
taJRing with a Star reporter today Gen. 


"tp to 1884 both countries were prac- 
tically united as to the poundary line from 
Mount Saint Kiias to the southeast. Ac- 
eording to the terms of the treaty between 
Russia and Great Britain, the United States 
in purchasing Alaska in 1867 acquired all 
of Russia’s rights. In describing the south- 
eastern boundary, the Angilo-Russian treaty 
read: 

“iPhe line of demarkation between the 
the high contracting parties 
upon the coast of the continent and the is- 
lands of America to the northwest shall 
pe drawn in the following manner: 

The Outlines. 4 

“‘Gommencing from the southernmost 
point of the island called Prince of Wales 
Island, which point lies in the parallel of 54 
degrees 40 minutes north latitude, and be- 
tween the 13ist degree and the 1jsd degree 
of west longitude, the same line shall as- 
cend to the north alang the channel called 
Pertland channel, as far as the point of 
the continent where it strikes the 56th de- 
gree of north jatitude. From this last men- 
tioned point, the line of demarkation shall 
follow the summit of the mountains situ- 
| ated parallel to the coast as far as. the 
| point of intersection of the 141st degree of 
| west longitude of the same meridian, and 
finally from the said point of intersection 
the said meridian line of the i4ist degree, 
in its prolongation as far as the frozen 
ocean, shall form the limit between the 
Russian and British possessions on the con- 
tinent of America to the northwest. : 

« “Wherever the summit of the mountains, 
which extend in a direction parallel to the 


intersection of 


tude to’ the point of 
west longitude, 


the 14ist degree of 
shall prove to be at a distance of 
more than ten marine leagues from the 
ocean, the limit between the British pos- 
sessions and the line of coast which is to 
belong to Russia, as above mentioned shall 
be formed by a line paralle! to the winding 
of the coast, and which shall never exceed 
¢he distance of ten marine leagues \there- 
from.’ : 


ee 
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eoast from the 56th degree of north lati-° 
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| post of the United States without ohjec- 


| 


Phe Reeognized Beundary 
“On all maps from 1825 down t 
the boundary line had been shown as 
general terms parallel to ‘the winding of t 
coast and thirty-five miles from it, ‘In 188 
however, an official Canadian ma showed 
a4 marked deflection in this line at its south 


end. a 
“Instead of passing up Portland ‘canal | 
this Canadian map showed the boundary 
as passing up Behm canal, @n arm of the} 
sea some sixty or seventy miles -west of | 
Portland canal, this change having, been 
made on the bare assertion that the words 
‘Portland canal’ as inserted. were errone- 
ous. By this change the line and an aréa | 
ef American territory about equal in size 
to the state of Connecticut was transferred 
to British territory. There are three facts 
which go to show that this map was incor- 
rect, In the first place, the British ad- 
rairalty, when usrveying the northern linait 
of the Brilish Columbian possessions in 
1868, ome year after the cession of Alaska, 
surveyed Portland canal and not Behm ca- 
nal, and thus, by implication, admitted this 
canal the boundary line. Second, the 
region’ now claimed by British Columbia 
was at that time occupied as a military 


tion or protest on the part of British Co- 
lumbia. Third, Annette Island in this 
region was by act of Congress four years 
ago set apart as a reservation for the use 
of the Metlaktala Indians, who sought 
asylum under the American flag to escape 
annoyances experienced under the British 
flag. 
Staking Of a “Claim.” 

“Another change was made at Lynn 
eanal, the northernmost extension of the 
Alexander Archipelago, which runs north 
of Juneau, and is the land outlet for. the 
Yukon trade. The official Canadian map 
of 1884 carried the boundary line sround 
the head of this canal. Another Canadian 
map three years later carried the Jine 
across the head of the canal in such a 
manner as to throw its headquarters into 
British territory. Still later Canadian 
maaps carry the line, not across the head 
of the canal, but across near its mouth, 
some sixty or seventy miles south of the 
former line, in such a way as to practi- 
cally take in Juneau, or at least all over- 
land immediately back of it. And thesery 
latest Canadian map, published at Ottawa 
within a few days, while it runs no line at 
all southeast of Alaska, prints the legend 
‘British Columbia’ over portions of the 
Lynn canal which are now administered 
by the United States.” 

United States Survey. 

A recent report of United States sur- 
veyors as to the boundary line in this re- 
gion said: 

“Tn substance, these determinations to 
throw the diggings at the mouth of Forty 
Mile creek within the territory of the 
United States. The whole valley of Bireh | 
-ereek, another most valuable gold-produc- } 
ing part of the country, is also in the } 
United States. Most of the gold is to the 
west of the crossing of the 14ist meridian 
at Forty Mile creek. If we produce the 
14dist meridian on a chart the mouth of 
Miller’s creek, a tributary of Sixty Mile 
ereek, and a valuable gold region, is’ five 
miles west in an air line, or seven miles 
acecrding to the winding of the stream— 
all within the territory of “the United 
States. In supstance, the only placas in 
the Yukon region where gold in quantity 
has been found are therefore all to the 
west of the boundary line between Can- 
ada and the United States.” . 

It ean readily be seen that the claim 
of the United States is directly opposed 
to that of the Canadians. It is, true that 
the arbitration of the 141st meridian was 
favored by the United Statés surveyors, 
but some of them were angered at the 
claims of the English with regard to Lynn 


| creek and the whole southeastern boun- 


dary, and expressed the belief that. the. | 
United States would refuse. to arbitrate 
this portion of the boundary. 


| ability, 


Hike Regions, | gg 
ic Alaskan pioneer who 


destitu 


de the situation believe will 
| Overtake thése who have crowded into the 

Klondike without Adequate supplies, called 
on President,MckKinley today. He was pre- 
sented by Secretary Alger. 

Mr, McKinley discussed the. situation | 
with Mr, Ladue and appeared deeply inter- 
ested in his suggestions for the relief of | 
the Klondikers. Mr, Juadue estimates that 
there are about 6,000 persons in the Klen-4 
dike and that there are provisions for only 
about 3,000.9 Mr,° Ladue thinks the idea of 
attempting to arrange for ice engines for 
carrying Supplies up. the Yukon is ut-" 
terly impracticabie, owing to the fact that 
when the river freezes the ice in the center 
is forced up, forming great hillocks. 

He believes that all persons who have 
not sufficient provisions and who can re- 
turn to St.Michael’s before tne river freezes 
should do so. He says that navigation will. 
not close for a month, and he advises that | 
a carrier be dispatched immediately across” 
Chilkoot pass to Kiondike to urge all who 
ee to embark on the last outgoing steam- 

This suggestion Gepbeit i | 

sugges ) y will be adopted. | 

In addition, he advises the extabitsbmeneh 
a Stations along the Chilkoot, pass with | 
Oe. trains for conveying relisf supplies. 4 

i efore leaving the White House, Mr. 
ets presented Mrs. McKinley with a | 
en ae nugget of virgin gold. Secfetary - 
é lger also received a sceuvenir Klondike | 
nugget. Mr, Ladue leaves for the west to- | 
night. ; 

Secretary Alger-has detai w-- 
‘i ge etailed the follow-~ 
ings named officers for duty at the iniliey 
Wp to be established at St. Michael's: 

ieut. Col, G. M. Randall (who will have 
seen iant), Hirst Lieut, B.S. Walker and_ 
ee Lieut. Edwin Bell (all of the 8th In- 

; apt. G. L. Edie, assistant 
te ee now stationed at San piel 

hey will proceed to their new station at 


the first op i 

a opportunity. The instructi ; 
ee ao Lieut, Col, Randall are very eh J 
ee iS Secretary Alger tells him 
way to that-place with dis- 
epee and establish @ post topes el 
2 not the. intention of the ‘department to | 
Pe ce this a permanent post. He will pre- 
ve 8 property to the best of his 
bilit eavoring to do so with ex 
ercising force, if that is pousiile! res om 
pected that the little command will arrive 
ae cents about October 5 : 

i retary. Alger received a teleer 
Ty. C i elegram & 
oe expressing the epinion that Bee eas 
e rome how going up the Yukon earry 
= jas brovisions for all persons now at 
oe City and. the vicinity. If they ar- 
EN ee ely perhaps there will be no neces- 
Racembie ee peer measures, If not, it is” 
‘ r. Ladue’s suggestion for 
dog trains a '§ the i than tne ape 
eye a cross the Chilkoot pass: may be 
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Effect of the Returned Miners on 
the People. 
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VALUE OF THEIR DISCOVERY 


Special Correspondence of The Byening Star. 

SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., July 22, 1897. . | 

California, has ‘a touch of ’49 in its veins. 
‘The old-timers have always said it. Now 
they know it. The Yukon gold excitement 
thrills the whole Pacific coast, but the 
nerves of the miners all seem to center 
‘here. The touch of their finger tips is not | 
needed to give a tingling sensation to the 
whole community. The pleasurable thrill 
/is electrical, It annihilates space. 
- The steamer Excelsior, which is moored 
to its wharf along the water front, is: look- } 
‘ing for its return voyage to Alaska. A 
small proportion of the passengers who | 
‘wanted to go can be accommodated. 
‘Though the vessel does not sail till next 
Wednesday, July 28, the passenger lists 
“were closed several days ago. Supplies are 
-more profitable to the steamship company 
‘than human freight. The vessel will be]| 
/loaded to the decks. | 

There is nothing about the looks of the 
BExcelsior to make it more attractive than 
other coast vessels. Yet I confess, after |! 
seeing some of the returned miners with 
their bags of gold in the hotel and hearing | 
'a babel of mining talk, experiences, specu- 
tion, guesses, prophecies and advice, I 
‘wandered down to the water front and 
‘stood among the crowd which gaped idly 
} at the vessel. It is something, after all, to 
-have seen the Argosy, the Argonauts and 
the goiden fleece which may make the 
year 1897 an epoch in the history of the 
precious metals. 


An Interesting Experience. 


The experience of a gold excitement is 
interesting. EXvery class of the community 
is affected by it, or perhaps infected with 
it. A leader writer on one of the news- | 
papers had written an editorial pointing 
out the foolishness of any rush to Alaska 
‘now. It was full of hard-headed sugges- 
tions. Those who fail to take the advice 
| given will probably wish they had a few 
months hence, when enduring the distress 
-of the arctic winter. I was commenting 
on the timeliness of the article. Its writer 
Jooked at me quizzically a minute, and 
d4hen remarked, meditatively: ‘I wish. I 
were foot-loose. It would be a: great thing 
to go up there and see those Yukon de- 
yelopments. Maybe I'd make my stake, 
too.” The editor of another paper told me 
he had just given one of his men a six 
weeks’ vacation at a time when his serv- 
‘ices were badly needed. The latter had a 
‘mine somewhere in Utah, and the Klon- 
dyke strike had recalled its possession to 
him. So he craved leave to go and look 
after his property. So many persons on 
the coast own mines, which they forget in 
dull times, that this is not an isolated case. 
‘The San Francisco newspapers print 
many columns of solid facts to keep peo- 
ple from making a wild rush to the frozen 
circle. They point out that California, 
‘even in ’49, was a good country to live in 
without mines, whereas the Yukon coun- 
try is practically uninhabitable. But there 
is an undertone of cynical’ skepticism to 
what they say. They know their advice 


esh From the Gold 
esence of the men fre; 


c¢ eagerness. There is no discounting 
testimony of the returned miner, who 
es his nuggets and caresses his bags 
Jd dust. They are followed by crowds 
etainers through the hotels. ‘They are 
zed and weather-beaten, but they nave 
‘of the characteristics of the typical 
iner as he used to be after a lucky strike. 
“They are not blowing their money in by 
carousals or celebrations. Most of them 
Pere eontent after they had modestly fitted 


clothes. Some did not claim to be miners 
pat all, while others admitted that they 
were green prospectors. 
the young farmer who took his wife along 
‘for a bridal trip, is just now the hero, pos- 
sibly because he brought back the most 
money. The story he tells is what all the 


ing interest. They all warn people against 
going up to the Alaskan country now, tell 
them to wait till spring, and then for the 
poor man not to start without a grub 
stake of $1,000. But that there is yold, 


| millions on millions of it, they reiterate. 


Their. personal experiences in finding it 
form many tnrikfling chapters, yet, absorb- 
ing as these are, they have not the fasci- 
nation of the yellow gold itself. 

Of course the warning of the returned 
miners not to go now will haye little effect. 
The Excelsior could haye booked hundreds 
more passengers than she actually takes, 
and hundreds will find their way this 
summer, Joaquin Miller, the poet of the 
Sierras, says he is going overland to seek 
new experiences. Old men with broken for- 
tunes, middle-aged men who have made 
their stakes and lost again, young fellows 
who are filled with the dream of getting 
rich quickly, make up the lists. It is use- 


‘less to talk of hardships and uncertain- 


ties to these. If only half a hundred out 
of the three thousand gold seekers in the 
Klondyke country have come back with 
their riches, that is enough to show the 
lottery is not all blanks, somebody does 
draw shovelfuls of golden dirt, and is not 
one man’s chance as good as another’s? 
Tihis is the reasoning that appeals to the 
adventurous, the enterprising and the con- 
servative alike. 


Value of the Discovery. 


California feels competent to-judge some- | 


thing of the productiveness of the new dis- 
eoveries, and few will question its compe- 
tency. It has plenty of practical miners 
and of men with experience in developing 
mining properties. Placer mining appeals 


) especially to Californians as the poor man’s 


opportunity. This is the more so since its 


' own placers were worked out and quartz 


mining, which requires considerable capital, 
took their place. California sees in the 
Klondyke discoveries an experience similar 
to its own in ’49, when the gold fields in 
the river beds were first explored, It pays 
no attention to the doubts of scientific ex- 
perts in the east. The California conclu- 
sion is that a great placer gold field has 
been discovered in the Yukon country and 


not simply a pocket. Three quarters of a mil- 


lion dollars in dust and nuggets placed in 
its banks and safety deposit vaults and 
even started through the United States 
mint to be coined into golden eagles is one 
prop for this conclusion. The positive 
knowledge that larger sums are coming is 
another powerful support for it. Some 
shrewd people on the coast will make more 
money furnishing provisions and supplies 
than in gold mining. 

After ‘a time some experienced persons 


who know how to organize mining compa- | 
nies may reap fortanes selling the shares 
in the east. It is a long time since the 
promoters of mining “schemes haye had a 


harvest. Alluring schemes, however, wiil 
not interfere with the substantial benefits 


which are expected to come to the whole 


Pacific slope. The returned gold finders do | 
;/not seem to think that the discoveries. be- 
|ing in British territory will interfere with , 
the bulk of the gold coming to the United | 


States. The American miners were the 
first to get in, they have possession, aud 
they will send the money to the states. 


ds is the stimulating cause of the 


teresting statements: 
jgion ‘in Alaska and 
there are brought out in tke annual state- 
ment of United States Commissioner of Edu- 
‘cation Harris, submitted to day. It describes 
in detail the progress of the mining, the 
growth of Circle City, Dawesen, and the Klon- 
dike district, the two pricipal routes, via 
St. Michael’s and yia Chilkoot pass. 
emselves out with new. suits of store | 


Clarence Berry, - 


others tell, and is listened to with absorb- 


| Kjelimanni, last September, proved the prac- 
| ticability of this by making a trial trip on 
| this route. Two of his party were able to | 


| oa In the original plan for the pur-: 


Cai dilapiet ti le Na 
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Touching on the importance of extending 
the introduction of reindeer into that terri- 
tory, the report says the reindeer stations 
ought to be able to furnish 500 reindeer traingd 
to the harness at once for the use of the 
miners on the uppsr Yukon riyer, “it was imy 
purpose,” the commissioner goes cn, “to Ge- 
tail three of the skilled herdsmen and thirty 
trained reindeer to the Yuken region the | 
present summer.” If this arrangentent is 
carried out as instructed, an important ex- 
periment will be in progress during the ecom- 
ing year at the gold mines. 

The plan of the bureau has been to ar- 
range a reindeer express, connecting towns 
in a line from Behring strait to Kadiak isl- 
and. Superintendent of Reingeer Stations 


| take the steamer at Katmal, sailing to Sitka 


\in March. This arrangement, once completed, 
}it will be possible for pusiness companies in 


San Francisco and ‘other- cities “tovhold com— 
munication with their whaling. ts during. 


the winter north of the arctic circle. 
The influx of miners into the Yukon has 
caused a demand for reindeer for freighting 


chase and distribution of reindeer reference 
was had to securing a new food supply for 
‘the famishing Eskimo of the Behring sea” 
and the arctic region, but it is now found that’ 
reindeer are as essential to white men as the 
Bskimos. The Yukon placer mines are situ- | 
ated from twenty-five to 100 miles from the. 
greater stream. Provisions brought from the 
) south and landed on the banks of the river 


are with much difficulty transported to the’ 
| mines on the tributary streams. Last winter. 
| mongrel dogs for transportation, DUTPOses | 
eost from $100 to $200 each, and freight | 
charges from the river to the mountain range 
from 15 to 20 cents per pound, The trained 
‘| reindeer make in a day two or three times” 
‘| the distance covered by dog teams, and have’ 
the advantage that they can use the abundant. 
moss as food. : iat 
There haye been maintained in Alaska twen- 
ty day schools, under the supervision of the | 
Interior Department, with twenty-three 
teachers, and an enrollment of 1,267 pupils, | 
A public school was opened at Circle City, in 
the Yukon mining district, but the depart-, 
ment’s agent, writing from St. Michael’s, says 
he is afraid he will be forced to discontinue 
it because of the exodus of the city’s popula- 
tion intogthe region nearer the recently dis- 


| ifLON KE REINDEER SERVICE. 


WASHINGTON, 4. 2 he LLL, 
| attached to statements relating to the gold 
region in Alaska and the reindeer experi- 
ment there are made in the annual report 


of United States Commissioner of Educa- | 
| tion Harris, submitted to-day. The report 
says the reindeer stations ought to be able | 
| to furnish at once 500 reindeer trained to 
} the harness for the use of the miners on 
the upper Yukon River. ‘‘It was my pur- 
{ pose, the Commissioner says, ‘to detail 
three of the skilled herdsmen and thirty 
trained reindeer to the Yukon region the 
present Summer.’’ 

| The plan of the bureau has been to ar- 
| Tange a reindeer express connecting towns 
| in a line from Bering Strait to Kodiak Isl- 
and. The Superintendent of reindeer sta- 
tions, Kjellmann, last September proved 
the practicability of this by making a trial 
; trip on this route. Two of his party were 
able to take the steamer at Katmai, sailing 
to Sitka in March.. When this arrange- 
ment is once completed, it will be possible 
for business companies in San Francisco 
and_other cities’ to hold communication 
swith their whaling fleets during the Win- 
‘ter north of the arctic circle. 

ln(Mhe influx of miners from the Yukon 
hag caused a demand for reindeer for 
freighting purposes. In the original plan 
for the purchase and distribution of, rein- 
deer, reference was had to securing a new 
food supply for the famishing Eskimo of 
the Bering Sea and the Aretic Ocean re- 
gion, but it is now found that reindeer 
are as essential to white men as to the 
Eskimos, The trained reindeer’make in a. 
day two*or three times the distance cov- 
ered by dog teams, and have the advantage 
that they can use the abundant moss as 
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iN ALASKA, / 


ran © ig payee in, * 
/ WOMEN” 


MRS. GAMBELL THE ONLY WHITE WOM- 
AN ON ST. LAWRENCE ISLAND. 


MRS. JONES, MISSIONARY AT JUNEAU, WRITES 


THAT THE NATIVES TAKE LITTLE INTER- 


EST IN CIVILIZAION. 

Alaska does not seem so far away since the 
papers contain. daily accounts of the gold that 
gleams in its soil like flecks of crystallized sun- 
shine. Hundreds of people are hurrying to these 
gold beds, and the Hast will no doubt send thou- 
sands of miners and investors to the snow-wrapped 
fields, where it 1s winter nine months of the year 
tnd where the golden treasure is jealously locked 
under many feet of frozen ground. 

According to Mrs. Gambell, a devoted missionary 
who for two years has been living on St. Lawrence 
Island, in the far northern waters of Behring Sea, 
the winter begins the last of September and stays 
until the middle of June. The mission station on 
the island is about thirty-five miles from Siberia, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Gambell are the only white peo- 
ple on the place. 

' “We are almost completely isolated from the out- 
side world,’ writes Mrs. Gambell to a home mis- 
gionary; ‘‘we. cannot really depend upon getting 
mail from home more than once a year, 
est point reached by the mercury is 29 degrees 
below zero, and when the wind is from the south- 
east the snow drifts on the west side of our house 
until the building is nearly hidden, the snow being 
three feet deep on the roof. When the storm is 
over the natives come with their shovels, made of 
the shoulder blades of the walrus or the baby 
whale, and dig us out. Sometimes the air is so full 


twenty feet away. Our school is flourishing, and 
the pupils are learning rapidly. We have nearly 
sixty pupils on the roll, and the Sunday-school is 
crowded. Few of the natives will now work on 
Sunday. In December the sun rises a little after 
10 o'clock and sets at 2p. m. On May 31 there was 
a hard snowstorm, the flakes being as large. as 
fifty-cent pieces. On June 23 the ice on the lake 
was still solid.” 
Mrs. Jones, writing from the native village of 
Juneau, says; “It is difficult to improve the condi- 
tion of the natives here. Few take any interest 
jin the civilizing or Christianizing of the people in 
Juneau save the missionaries, and the tide of im- 
morality is something dreadful.” 

Mrs. Carter, of the Sitka mission, says: ‘Some 
idea of the duties of the sewing teacher can be 


or —— 


The low- } 


of snow that we cannot see the storehouse, only 


2 it is 

snded 4,558 p 

1895, tot 
count of t Sha: soglae tte 
Miss A. Sine severe cold,’ is 


with the little one. an gah bitin si 


Mrs. J. W. McFarland, having taught for seven 


teachers has been commissioned a Government 
ere are now in the mission school 

twenty-six children—sixteen girls ee be cpa 
from five to fifteen years of age. The school could 
accommodate forty more, but the Board is ham- 
pered from lack of funds, and apvlicants ‘have 


a 
a aati 


to be turned away nearly ey 
Mission Home at. Hydah | has” naa ie nls 
closed for lack of money. During the saa 


mer vacation the boys of, the mi 
at Sitka were taken several miles Up ihe commana 
eut trees for the winter supply of wood. The ives 
were large, some of them seven feet in diatneees 
and it took all day to roll one of these large ones 
down to the water, everybody helping. Finally, all 
sie geek yey relies oe the water and made into 
a 75 feet long and c ai g 
oree fect lone ontaining about five hun- 
fi WOOING AND WEDDING. 
Wooing and wedding tn Alaska among the na-: 


tives are interesting and i i 
; peculiar rites, y 
young man is of a suitable age to pee A 


mother, his aunt or his sister looks up a wife ot 
him. He seldom marries a woman youger tha 
himself; she is much older. and sometimes is 
double his age, and even more. She is selected 
from a family whose position equals his, or is even 
higher. When a suitable woman is found the 
young man is asked how many blankets and animal 
skins he is willing to pay for her. When that im- 
portant question is settled, a feast 1s arranged in 
the home of the bride and the friends of both 
families are invited. When the company is as- 
sembled the woman’s people extol the greatness of 
their family. The young man’s marriage gifts are 
spread out where they will make a fine show, and 
then his farnily sound their praises. «The ceremony 
lasts 1rom one to two days, and finally the young 
man takes his wife to his own abode. : 

Mrs. Jones is now in Iowa, at her old home, hay- 
Ing been compelled to leave Juneau on account of 
the cold, damp climate. Shes is improving and will 
return to Alaska as soon as she is restored. 

WOMEN TEACHERS. 

Among the women now teaching in Alaska are the 
following: At Chilkat, Miss Fannie H. Willard and 
Miss A. J. Manning. Miss May Sheets has been 
there, and will return when she regains her health. 
Mrs. Clarence Thwing is at Fort Wrangle; Mrs. 
J. W. McFarland, at Hoonah; Mrs. A. R. MecFar- 
land. and Mrs. Gould are at Hydah; Miss Susan 
Davis and Miss Mollie E. Gould are at Juneau; 
Mrs. V. G. Gambell, on St. Lawrence Island; Mrs. 
‘A. BE. Austin, Mrs. S. A. Wallace, Mrs. CG. E. Coates, 


i 


Mrs. Ella C. Heizer, Mrs. Margaret A. 
Mrs. Adelaide H. Carter, Miss ether Capen 


Matilda K. Paul, Mrs. A. H. Solberg ny 
Wilton are at Sitka. Dee ens 
ts Hay OE 2 et 

YTuffold Icnutt threw away the torn scrap of a 
newspaper with which he had been amusing him- 
self, and asked: ‘“‘\Wot does it mean w’en it says 
‘the resolutions wuz adopted by a risin’ vote’ ?” 

It means,” replied Mosely Wraggs, blinking at 
the sun and rolling a little further over into the 
shade of the tree, “it means that the vote wuz 
small at first, but it kept a risin’ an’ risin’ till it 
wuz a majority. If you wouldn’t ask questions 


folks wouldn’t find out wot a bl mf 
(Chicago Tribune. pensar g oe ce My 


teen years in Alaska, is enjoying a yéar’s vacation, 


ince July ntract: 
Oke o jand route from Juneau to 


en made by the department. 


The round trip over 
way of the chain of 


takes about a month, 
900 miles. The depar' 
fied by the contractor § 
he first of 


5 the round trip. 
yer with the mail by means 


start regularly on t 
cost is a 

koot Pass is crosse 
Indian carriers. 


nishing the pass, 

riers, after fi ee dene 
and the Lewes River. EN 
ans the winter transportation 15 


f dogsieds, and : 
she uredont contracts there will be no stoppage, | 


put they now have 


going to 
ost Office 


Jakes and the Lewes- River 


On the previous Ug the car- 


s for mail over what is 


the Chilkoot Pass and by 


the distance being about 
tment has just been noti- 
agent that a party will 


onth, The 
satrip.. ‘The Chile 
o 


built their boats, 
to pass the lakes 


carried on by 
it is hoped that under | 


vy the temperature may_g0. 
Les one an reported that he was sending 


The contractor has 


i i St. 
a boat, in sections, by way of 
n e used on 


Yukon River, to 


Michael, up me 
he waterway Ot | 
bie afl be | 


the route, and it js thought much time wi 


saved by this, 


as formerly 


it was necessary for 


the carriers to stop and build boats or rafts to 


pass the lakes. 
Con 

companies 

Michael. 


tracts have been made with two steamboat 


two \ 
When the steamers reach St. Michael, 


trips from Seattle to St. 


i] will be transferred to the flat-bottomed 
tho Beng up the Yukon as far as Circle City. 


It is believed the 


The contracts for 
only first-class matter, | 
| summer carry everything, up to 


tripsie uae 


‘FROM EUROPE TO DAWSON 
A rangements Made for fh nsporta- 
tion of Passengers and Baggage. 
Winnipeg, Man., Oct. 21.—Frank Water- | 


President 
| Glenora and Tes 


| house, 


boats now run 


| Company, passed 


| 
ay to London, [ 
peed and arrange for transportation of 
| passengers right from Europe to Dawson 
City. From England first-class fare will 
second-class, 
include the transportation of} 
and other necessaries for one 


be — $1,000; 
amounts 
supplies 
year. 


The company w 
ers piying between ports on Puget Sound 
49 the head of navigation on the Sticken 
River, a distance of about 130 miles from 
From the river to ‘Teslin 
| take, a portage of about 135 miles, pack 
| trains will convey the 
| intended to have about 1,000 horses on 
| Thence on y 
the river course to Dawson City, 
tance of about. 450 miles, 
course of construction, are 


Fort Wrangel. 


| the route. 
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KILBUCK, DAUGHTER 
MR -StoNaRy. oe a 


lin Lake Transportation 


further up.. 

the overland route call for 
whereas the steamers 1n 
five tons, each 


of the, Fort Wrangel, 


through this city on his 
England, to appoint 


$750. These 


ill havdla line of steata- 


travelers, it being 
Teslin Lake and 
a dis- 
boats now in 
to be used. 
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i ; Sitement of Con- 
ditions and of the Output.- 


{MINERS AND THEIR. LAWS 


EES SEE 


“Reconneissance of the Gold Fields of 
Southern Alaska,’ by George F. Becker of 


the geological survey, and ‘‘Geology of the— 


Yukon Gold District, Alaska,” by Josiah 
Edward Spurr, in manuscript, was sent, to- 
day to the government printing office to be 
set up in type. The copy has just been 
finished and is the result of the notes taken 
by the expedition sent out to Alaska last 
|year by the geological survey. The notes 
ecntain much that is of interest at. the 
present time. The district is covered very 
thoroughly, and every detail that would be 
of information to the persons intending to 
[visit the country is given. In regard to 
the now celebrated Klondike district, Mr. 
Spurr says in his report: 

“The latest excitement in the country: oc- 
curred during the latter part of August, 
1896, when it was reported at Forty’ Mile 


that rich placers had been discovered upon 
the waters of Klondike river. Klondike, a 
miners’ corruption of the Indian name, 
Throndiak (water full of fish), enters the 


Yukon forty-five miles below the mouth“ 


| of Sixty Mile, and fifteen above the old 
Fort Reliance. Upon the coast survey 
chart it is.given as Reindeer river, but no 
one except Schwatka, who christened it in 
1883, has ever known it by that name, 
Favorite Fishing Ground. 

“On a bar at its mouth was located an 
Indian fishing village of perkaps one hun- 
dred population during the season, for, as 
its name signifies, it has long been a fa- 

vorite fishing ground for the Indians, but 

until late years it has not been invaded by 
the miners. With the announcement of 
gold there was a genuine stampede to the 

new region, so that in the winter of 18%6- 

97 Forty Mile was almost deserted. It is 

estimated that three hundred men spent 
| the winter in Klondike in the gulches and 

at the new town of Dawson, established on 
the bank of the Yukon at its mouth. 

Messrs. Harper and Jo La Deu, traders at 

Fort Selkirk and Sixty Mile, are the found- 

ers of the new camp, which is expected 

to rival the older settlements? S 

The district properly includes Klon- 

dike, with its main branch, Bonanza, which 

is twenty-four miles long, and enters Klon- 
dike three miles from its mouth: Hunker 
creek, flowing with the main creek not far 
from the mouth, and the drainage of In- 
dian creek. . Kettleson’s fork rises in a 
mountain divide oposite the head of Bo- 
nenza creek and flows into Quartz ereek, 
which is described as being a very long 
branch of Indian. At least ten miles 
below Kettleson’s fork Phil.creek comes 
in from the east, and still further down, 
perhaps four miles, the main Indian creek 
is met with, and five miles up this is Cul- 
ter’s creek. But the more important parts 
of the district are at present upon Bo- 
-naiza and Hunker ereeks. Upon the for- 
mer the discovery was made and $1,000 was 

taken out in August and September, 1896. 
‘Since that time, according to later infor- 
‘mation, 400 claims had-been located up to 
_ January, 1897, and about half-as many upon 
Hunter, ereek, and indications, at the 
time of writing, | it there will be a 
rease on in 1897-’98. But 
ty of rvom for 
d miners, for al- 
State the area of 
at hand, it is not 
ulenes and creeks 


eek, 305 : 
total, § 000, All other 
acers outside of the Yukon, ' $215,000; 


ook’s Inlet placers included in the last, 
75,000. : 


| “Our own estimate its also given below 
tor the Alaskan gold production,.1896; For- 


ty Mile, 700 population, $460,060; American 


J ecreek, 55 population, $15,000; Birch creek, 
} 900 population, $900,000; Mynicok ereek, 25 


population, $10,609; Koyuku river, 25 pop- 


j ulation, $5,000; other districts, 75 popula- 


tion, $10,0v0. 
000, 

“While much more conservative than the 
former, this, too, is greatly in excess of 
the figures given by the director of the 
United States mint, for several reasons. 
One is ¢hat $1,400,000 represents not only 
the preduct of Alaska proper, but the add- 
ed output of British creeks; another is that 
While the figures given below are compiled 
from the returns of bullion which has 
found its way to market, ours express 


Total, 1,760 population, $1,400,- 


| the amount actually turned out.” 


Statistician’s Figures. 

The report further states that Statisti- 
cian Charles G. Yale of San Francisco 
piaces the production at $2,861,306.61, which 
is corrected by the director of the mint to 
$2,014,263 for 1896. 

The difficulties in the way of speedy de- 
velopment, Mr. Spurr says, are many. 

“Wirst and foremost is the climate, the 
short summer season, during which work 
can be done, and the long, cold winters. 
The ice breaks up in the interior about the 
ist of May, and by the ist of June, the 
flood season having passed, the miners are 
at work. Winter comes on again about the 
last of September; the ground freezes, the 
ereeks and rivers stop running, and under 
old methods very little work could be done. 

“At present, however, in a great number 
of guiches, especially where the gravel is 
deep and timber plentiful, the process of 
mining by burning and drifting is employ- 
ed to advantage. The frozen ground is 
thawed by fires built upon the surface, 
shafts are sunk, until the pay streak is 
struck, when the rich gravel is taken out 
and laid by until the spring. 

“Prospectors have also found it more ad- 
vantageous to make their search for favor- 
able localities at the time when the frozen 
ground renders. traveling through the 
swampy, moss-covered country more easy; 
and for this reason, more and more every 
year, prospecting is Cone in the winter. 
The claims are thus located, and the miner 
is ready to begin work with the first spring 
thaw. 

The Temperature. 

“frosts are frequent during the summer, 
and it is stated that in the winter the 
temperature has often fallen as low as 76 
degrees Fahrenheit, in the vicinity of Forty 


Mile. : , 

“Tt is easily seen, therefore, that in spite 
of ihe richness of the soil the Yukon dis- 
trict can with difficulty become an im- 
portant vegetable producing country. Root 
crops have been tried with encouraging re- 
sults in many localities, especially at Mort 
Selkirk, where last year potatoes of a 
pound weight were raised. A small garden 
near Coon Hill, on Forty Mile creek, aiso 
produced a good crop of cabbagé and ltur- 
nips, and at’missions on the lower river 
turnips of great size were seen; however, 
there is always an uncertainty in the crop.” 

The report states that the introduction of 
beeves has been tried on a small scale. In 
the swamps about Circle City grass grows 
to the height of three or four feet in sum- 
mer, and makes excellent hay. Alaska, 
however, is not self-supporting from an 
agricultural standpoint. Moose, caribou 
and hare are at tintes abundant, and then 
disappear from the region for a year ata 
time. 

Cost of Living. 

The cost of living, the report states, is 
enormously high, but as a slight campen- 
gation the rate cf wages is much higher 
than in any other part of the continent, $10 
a day being the general wages, aiid in some 
of the more remote gulches $12 a day of 
ten hours. In winter the price for labor 
is $5 to $8 per day of six hours. Many 
ttmes the miners have been at the point of 
starvation, and there is hardly a winter 
when they are not put op short rations; so 
many pounds cf bacon, so much flour to the 
man, ‘here is an absence cf invested 
capital, but it is being remedied by the 
immigration of laborers attracted by the 
high wages of the country. 

There is a most important and interest- 


- town, 


1 
putes occurring 
for the’ 


a 


The Only Court. 


notice to that effect and sets a day for a 
meeting. A moderator wis appointed, the 
prosecutor presents Jhis Case, and the de- 
fendant replies. Questions are asked, 
speeches made pro and con, a motion is 
made and-earried or defeated. If carried, 
the penalty is imposed without delay. 
Among the penalties are these: 

For stealing, banishment from the coun- 
try. Even if it is in the dead of winter 
the culprit is given enough provisions and 
put on a sledge and started on his way. In 
seme parts of the country the additional 

|} punishment of whipping at the post is in- 
flicted. Stealing has been remarkably in- 
frequent. 

For threatening with weapons, the pun- 
ishment is the same. There have been no 
murders, but for this offense death by 
hanging is the penalty provided. Gam- 
| bling is a legitimate amusement, and has 
no place in the catalogue of misdemeanors. 

Miners’ Laws Biffer. 

“The mining laws as established by the 
miners are slightly different from those 
of the United States or Canada; in fact, 
they differ for different gulches,”’ the re- 
‘port says. , 

“Generally the claim is 500 feet for gulch. 
diggings, from rimrock to rimrock, but in 
some gulches that do not pay well enough 

| with small diggings, an effort is being 
made to stake claims 1,320 feet long. On 
the other hand, creeks which are becoming» 
erowded are staked 300 feet to the claim. 
No one man is ailowed to stake more than 
one claim in his own name, with the ex- 
ception of the discoverer, who is allowed 
J,000 feet instead of 500. If more than one 
miner made the discovery, still only the 
amount of an extra claim is given to the 
discovery claim. 


vote, one in each gulch or creek, He is 
without executive power, his duties con- 
sisting in recording the names of claimants 
ard the location of their claims, for which 
he receives a fee established for the par- 
ticular guich in which he holds office. The 
amount generally received is $2 for every 
claim registered. 

“The law provides that for the month of 
July the miner must do ‘assessment work, 
as it is called, and, failing this, the claim 
is once more thrown on the market. 

Title by Proxy. 

“In case a miner is prevented from doing 
this work himself his title may be held 
good by proxy. So it happens very often, 
when a men goes out of the country for the 
winter, that he hires some man to take his 
place on the claim during the assessment 
month. 


the~Americar territory. ‘Those which are 
beginning to be enforced on the British side 
of the line, and are crow ding out the ones 
formulated by the miners, are the regula- 
tions already in force in other parts of 
Canada and BritishColumbia. The laws 
governing quartz claims in all parts of the 


laws in the states. 4 

“Tt will be seen that we have here a So- 
ciety in the first stages of formation, Up 
to this time the people have governed them- 
selves, and have ddne so very weil; but 
there will come a time when the need for 
a better governmentmwill be felt. 
has appreciated thisineed, and has  sta- 
tioned a garrison at: #ort Cudahy to main- 
tain law and order in her possessions. On 
the American side the ‘miners still frame 
their own laws. i 1 

“Two customs inspgctors are stationed at 
Circle City, but they até the cnly repre- 
sentatives of the UnitedwStates in the in- 
terior. With closericconmection with the 
heme government, thromgh some, civil or 
military representative, the better protec- 


tion would have an important economic 
effect.” ; pas 
In Myr. Becker's report. he states that 


Bering strait is so extremely shallow that 
a further rise of the country of less than 
200 feet would connect the continents of 
Asia and America. : ; 
He states further in regard to the gold 
fields: | » 


“Phese are the placer laws, as applied in_ 


territory are the samé astthe quartz mining» 


When aman has a grievance he posts a ¢ 


“The only officer in the republic of min=4 
ers is the recorder, appointed by popular 


Canada” 
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GPU Coad: 
For the Use of Miners 


~, Upper Yukon River. 
Oe 0G PY | 
| Interesting Statements by U. S._ 


Commissioner Harris. 


|} Washington, Aug. 23.—Some interesting’ 

“statements relating to the gold region in 
Alaska and the reindeer experiment there } 
} are brought out in the annual statement 


‘Harris, submitted today. 

“Touching the importance of extending 
| the {ntroduction of reindeer into that terri- 
tory, the report says the reindeer stations 
Ought to be able to furnish 500 reindeer 
trained to the harness at once for the use 
of the miners on the upper Yukon River. 

} “it was my purpose,’ the commissioner 
|| says, “to detail three of the skilled herds- 
| men and 30 trained reindeer to the Yukon 
region the present summer. If this ar- 
Yangement is carried out as instructed, 
} an important experiment will be in prog- 
ress during the coming year at the gold 
/ mines. | 
_ “he plan of the bureau has been to ar- 
“range @ reindeer express connecting towns 
'in a line from Bering Strait to Kadiak 


‘tions Kjellmann last September proved 
| the practicability of this by making a 
trial trip on this route. Two of his party 
“were able to take the steamer at Katmai, 
Sailing to Sitka, in March. 

| When this arrangement is compieted, it | 
|} will be possible for business companies 
'}/in’ San Francisco and other cities to hold 
{| communication with their whaling fleets | 
porns the winter north of the Arctic cir-| 
cle, 

“The rush of miners to the recently dis-| 
| covered Yukon placer mines has caused a) 
d@émand for reindeer for freighting pur-} 
‘poses. In the original plan for the pur-| 
/ehase and distribution of reindeer,reference 
‘was had to securing a new food supply 
*for the famishing Wskimo of the Bering 
‘Sea and the Arctic Ocean region, but itis 
now found that reindeer are as essential 
‘to white men as the Eskimos. 

} “Last winter mongrel dogs for trans- 
portation purposes cost from $100 to $200 
“each, and freight charges from the river 
to the mountains ranged from 15'to 20 cents 
| per pound. The trained reindeer make in 
‘a day two or three times the distance 
eovered by dog teams and have the ad- 
vantage that they can use the abundant 
moss as food.’ z 


of the U. S. Commissioner of Education } 


'Tsland. Superintendent of Reindeer Sta- | 


REINDEER FOR KLONDIRE 
oe I hee ff ; sede .e ¥ tiprtey 
They May Be Used to Transport, 
Supplies to the Miners. | 

f} ? E &] 

olty 7-4 | 


f 
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Secretury Bliss Orders the Gover n- | 
ment Herd Numbering 500 Held | 
in Readiness fur This Service, 


Secretary Bliss ordered yesterday after-— 
noou that the reindeer at Teller Reindeer | 
Station, Alaska, be driven to St. Michael’s 
and there held in readiness to transport 

supplies into the gold regions of the 

Yukon, should the necessity arise. 

This suggestion probably originated with 

| Dr. Sheldon Jackson, of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, whois at present in Alaska, and 
through whose efforts the introduction of 

|| Asiatic reindeer into Alaska was brought 

|| about ' 

'| Peller Station is 225 miles from St. 
Michael's. There are 500 reindeer at this 
station, eighty of wlich are trained to the 
sied. The idea of the department is 
that jus6 as soon as the cry of hungry 
miners is heard from the gold diggings, 
1,700 miies away, these Arctic beasts of 


| | 


burden shallbe loaded and sent eastward. | 


Hon R.#B. Anderson,ex-minister to Den- 
mark,is quoted’by the department as hav- 
ing suid that a reindeer will draw a sled- 
load of 300 pounds at the rate of 10u 
miles a day, and subsist on the moss that 
grows bountifully throughout Alaska. 

The following letter was received by 
Secretary Bliss from Dr. Jackson, dated 
at, St. Nicholas. August°23: 

| “Y was accompanied up the Yukon by 
A. Kjellmann, who I took with me tu 
make an exataination of the valley of the 
Yukon, with reference to the introduction 
of reindeer inte the mines, and by mutual 


observation to learn of the conditions under | 


which the teindeer freighters will be com 
pelicd to werk. Mr. Kjellmann was well 
satisfied with. the results of the trip.” 


‘This wholesale merchant of the North 


| Siberian coast can neither read nor write, 


e 
ade t 
e Pioneer brings 
a report of a landslide which occurred 
near Sheep Camp, on the Chilkoot Pass, | 
last Sunday morning, in which eighteen 
men are said to have lost their lives. 
Only one body is said to have been re- 
covered,’ that of a man named Choynski, 
a cousin of Joe Choynski, the prize 
fighter. The men supposed to have been | 
lost were packers on the Dyea trail. | 

The officers of the Pioneer say that the | 
story was brought to Skaguay on Sunday |} 
evening by three men, who told it in such j 
a way as to leave no doubt as to its} 
truthfulness. They described the ava- }) 
lanche as consisting of rocks, ice, and | 
dirt, which had been loosened by the re- 
cent unprecedented hard rain which has 
been falling continuously for the past |! 
month. All the bridges on the Skaguay |) 
River have been washed out and the river |, 
is a raging torrent. 

W. W. Sprague,.of Tacoma, who started 
eight weeks ago with a three years’ out-} 
fit, returned from Skaguay on _ the 
schooner. The steamer Alki, a week over- } 
due from Alaska, arrived this morning at } 
4 o’clock. ‘She carried a large list of | 
men returning from Skaguay, who were | 
unable to cross the pass, The snow is six 
inches deep at Lake Bennett, and three 
inches fell on the summit of the Chilkoot } 
Pass last Saturday. | 

Chicago, Sept. 24.—Twelve argonauts, | 
from Massachusetts, left Chicago last 
night en route to the Klondyke. C. C, 
Elwood, a British Columbia mining ex- 
pert, is at the head of the gold seekers. 

Seattle, Wash., Sept. 24—Soldiers and }! 
civilians mingled together in a_ busy 


crowd on the dock, where preparations || 


were being made to-day for the sailing of 
the steamer Humboldt for St. Michaels, 
Alasaka. Lieut. Col: Randall, with his 
twenty-five men from Fort Russell, look- 
ed fit to cope with the rigors and hard- 
ships of the winter confronting. them in 
the Yukon. The company had an outfit of 
150 tons of stores and provisions. Be- 
sides the baggage of the soldiers the 
Humboldt carried 400 tons of steamboat 
machinery and provisions, and 40,000 feet 
of lumber. 


wit. | 


ac . Soldiers 
A 


ground 


including officers and men, 
of suggestions, 
“cranky,”’ 


y, he lives in an of 


vated roads. 


tent, and sleeps on the 


pile of reindeer skins.’’ 


lies well to 


Superior in point of 
horses to any other, 


t 


nor can any one associated with hi 


Although so wealth 


dinary 
/On a 


VALIOUS GELECUSY 


ff for Alaska. 

telegram was received at the 
partment yesterday rrom Licut, Col. Ran- 
dall, ‘at Seattle, Wash., announcing his_ 
departure on the steamer Humboldt for 
St. Michaels at’ 8 o’clock last night. The 
party consists of thirty-two men all told, 
All manner 
mostly more 
are coming to the War De-— 
partment looking to the sstadlishment of 
winter communication with Dawson. They 
include locomotives, patent sleds, and ‘eles 
A Boston firm has come 
forward with what appears to be a prac- 
ticable offer to deliver a large quantity of. 
food supplies at Dawson for a lump sum, 
They propose to make use of a. new. 
route, 5 Pars elite) copes River. which 

e westwa . 

Pass, and assert that this pageneg teas 
practicability for 

\ ; 
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Hist of supplics,. 
or barrooms, five 


is mete Mo | day. 

a: = Be ime ( that one-half of th 

(CONFIRM REPORTS OF BAD CON ein go pouch nesrerine oy 
b ' ‘ m are tired and played out 


- »DITION OF AFFAIRS THERE, With’ thelp Journey thus far, others are 


t -might be called tenderfeet and 


a 
l‘are afraid to dirty their hands with 
r 
ae 
the Attempt to Open’ the Pass 
earned by a gentle breeze, perfumed by 


| Work at anything else. There are a 
jfew that look as though they had just 

' There a Grave Mistake. ¢ ihe ‘bain one toa 
. a , | @ choir of cherubs 


| ‘become millionaires, seated under the 
| Shade trees of the coral islands and 


sand flowers, while 


a _—_— § On. golden harps, ‘(Happy are we to- 

Re ( night, Boys.” ; 

A FOOT AND A HALF OF SNOW Others ‘look as though their last hope 
Ri had fled and their doom was Sealed, and 


i, 


Every Indication That There Will 
| be Great Suffering Among the 
_Thousands Now Endeavoring ta 
| Reach the Gold Fields and Many 
_ of Them Will Die. 


EAS: it N. 


i) The following letters have been re- 
| ceived from Albert Harmsworth and Al- 
ert E. Garris, the two Wansiuck men 
ho are endeavoring to reach the Klon- 
dike gold region. They confirm in every 
‘particular the early reports of the dreaqd- 
fi condition of a 


thousands of dollars 
old here at 30 per cent. 
I have seen 
ffairs at Skagua aris- 
ing from the misapprehension regarding 
the feasibility of getting over the moun. 
tains at that point. It is now clear that 
the Skagua trail is not practicable and 

Indreds of men have discovered that 
too ‘late, 


, and itis a ques- 
t home unless they 


Mr. Harmsworth’s letter Meare their homes 
jSure of going to a 
IT can tell you straight that they 


} Te 
P| for o 
Ur provisions. 
t eee ipeks inviting and ch 
otner tents, and everything j 
made out of old boxes, ete, We are 
going to move to-day. We are going 
to Dyea, which is about five miles from 


here, up the “sound, and look th i 
they are / over. Therefore, I’ must g nd will 


. Alice, | 
eerful along- 


ve been built since we came to the 
. People are locating claims here! 
usiness purposes, but 


to ill 
qbliged to put $100 worth of improve- WTite again later. Your Ravana ion 
‘ment on the claim to hold it. ALBERT HAINSWORTH, 

“Well, after looking about we started 4 Foe Mr, Harris’s Letter, 
ipon the trail of the White Pass, walk.', F°°t Of canyon, Dyea trail, date not 


& about seven miles. We found it in Known, 

ty bad shape. Nearly all of the goods, MY Dear Wife—Albert Hainsworth is 
re packed over the ‘pass with horses,/®01"S back to Dyea this afternoon, 
fhile, of course, there are’ some men | Ehétefore I thought that I would tale 
aucking across upon their backs. They Ieee eunity, to write you a few 
Ke 50 pounds on each trip. They go FF o ‘et you know how 
‘over the first hill, me long. Well, 


justice 
for it 


a Pass. We saw a number of dead : Who have three or four 
rses on the trail and boats were to inter mereert fas been troublec a tits 
found all the way that people had poy! We shall, I think get 
the day after to-mor- | 

and then we commence to elimb to 

but we are over the worst 

he trail now, and there is. no | 


it was a peach, 
r expression; up 
€ whole of the w 
- Albert is going to 
morning to try once mor 
from you or his wife. 
, received a line from eithe 
Qwe left Providence, and it 
re Where around the 30t 

neh toed September.. 

mew hb 


to usé a vul- | 
to our knees in mua | 
ay. 

the Post Office this 


‘in yesterday 


aré playing to them | 


| Skeletons Will Mark t 


A " ALBERT f&, 
he Trails. 


| Gan Francisco, Sept. 20.—A special to 


the 
Juneau, Sept. 13 says: 


gwept over the mountains 


Call from Hal Hoffman, , 


of the 
last night, 


The first snowstorm 


which is one indication that the same 


thing is likely to occur at any time or 


likely 1 
boats which arrived here to-day from | 


to continue indefinitely, Small 


Skagua report the snowfall one and a 


half feet 


deep on Skagua trail. This 


fimeans that further progress cannot be 


le on str 
iodsarids and that the establishment 
of winter quarters must be begun quick- 
ly where not already under way. The 


that trail by the straggling 


slippery, sliding snow _ will render it 


almost impossible to make any progress, 


ito say nothing of the drifts that pile 


up from the winds. 


The snowstorm may be said to stop 
further progress over both Dyea and 


ua, unless’ such an unprecedented 
Saateaed as a spell of dry, calm weather 
comes. 


Already the indications begin to bear 
out the ‘statement. made in these, dis- 


patches four weeks. ago, that ‘the: trails 
to Klondike would be marked by col- 


lapsed tents, blasted; hopes and the 
skeletons of the ‘unwary and venture- 
some, 

Dawson Relieved. 


New York, Sept. 20.—A World special 
from Seattle, Wash., says: Encouraging 
hews reached Seattle last night from 
Dawson City relative to the supply of 
Provisions. Aug. 18 a steamer: arrived, 


| towing a big barge, which, to ‘the de- 


light of the miners, contained 450 tons 
cf provisions. The fears of starvation 
have been allayed somewhat as. the 
company has agreed to.allow each man 
at least two sacks. of flour and 10 pounds 
of sugar and other things. in propor- 


tion. 
Will Divide $4,000,000. 

Denver, Col.,. Sept. 20:—J. L. Malcolm, 
an attorney of, this city, has heard from 
a “grub stake’ in Dawson City, He 
“staked” Michael Gideon .to $300 three 
ycars ago to prospect in the vicinity of 
Cook’s Inlet, where at the time it was 
reported there was an opportunity for a 
miner: 

He did not hear from Gideon for a 
year. Then came a story of distress and 
hard luck. Gideon had gone to Alaska 
and returned with the report that there 
was no chance for a poor man there. 
He wrote from Salt Lake that he was 
“proke,”? and inquired if Malcolm would 
not advance him another $300 for a trip 
to Bolivia. ‘Maleolm was so disgusted 
that he did not answer the letter. 

That was the last heard of him until 
a letter from him reached Malcolm a 
few days ago. The letter informed him 
that there is two million dollars await- 
inb him in mines and gold dust in Daw- 
son. Gideon said he had claims and gold 
nuggets. worth four millions, and de- 
clared. that he was going to abide by 
ee oe 


KING OF THE KLONDIKE. 


HARRIS. 


dated » 


season 


ead Bee 
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Malcolm says that the letter béars all | 
the marks of genuineness, having been 
posted in Dawson on Aug. 6, and that 
he believes Gideon has made a fortune, 

Gideon is 85 years old, and for many 
years was foreman of the Springdale 
mine, in Boulder county. He is six feet 
two inches tall, and weighs 200 pounds. 
Knowing Gideon as he does, Malcolm y 
says he does not hesitate to trust him | 
fully. The letter concludes: { 

“IT haye been offered $500,000 for one of 
the claims. It is the best in the Klon- 
dike. I have taken out what we think | 
is $20,000 in one day, mostly nuggets. | 
Your $300 did it, and your half is as safe 
as though you were here yourself,’’ 
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the terms of the original contract as | 
as a system of exchange was es- | I 
ished, He said he would remit $200 | 
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| Treasury Makes Public deter 


from Klondyke. 


| OTHER NEWS FROM DEPARTMENTS 


1 


‘Presidential Postmasters Refuse to Sur- 
' render Offices, as They Claim to Be Under 
Civil Service Rules—Criminal Proceed- | 
ings Against Pensioners in New York—| 
Hawaii and Annexation—Dividends of) 
Insolvent National Banks—A Decision. 


The Treasury Department yesterday 
/made public the following letter received 
} ae a@ government official now at ‘Dyea 
on the way to the gold fields, stating at 
the same time that the writer, whose 
Name is withheld, had been twelve years 
in the service, and was thoroughly re- 
liable: - a 
Dyea, Aug. 22.—I deem it my duty to write you 
om a subject that does not come strictly within my 
‘ine of duty, as it trenches somewhat upon the 
‘functions of the Treasury Department. I haye had 
a long talk with Mr. Ivey, ‘collector of customs for 
Alaska, who is at present at Skaguay, three miles 
below here. The Skaguay trail is the most largely 
used ovetland route (though by no means the best) 
to the Klondyke. Mr. Ivey informs me that. there 
| are now between tide water and the lake something 
like four thousand people and about two thousand 
horses. The commander of one of the vessels now | 
at Skaguay states that sixteen vessels are chartered 
to land cargoes at that place between now and the 
15th of September, &nd that the number of passen- 
gers will average two hundred *o each vessel, mak- 
ing 3,200 more people who will attempt to go in 
this fall. I have talked with some of the most ex- 
perienced traders and miners in this vicinity, and 
they are unanimous in the!prediction that not over 
' 20 per cent. of this vast number will get through to 
Dawson before winter sets in. The other 80 per || 
cent, will be caught on the trail, and those who 
Survive and get back té tide water will have to 
winter at Skaguay or.return south. If the rush) 
continues two weeks longer hundreds will inevitably | 


‘perish on the trail, which igs extremely dangerous | 


“after the Ist of October. 


hee ernie kaw 


TIN THE DEPARTMENTS: 


The postmastér and Indian trader at this place 


haye gone up the Chilkoot Pass during the past 
thirty days, and that seven hundred of them are 
still this side of the leke (twenty-four miles from 
here), Vessels are arriving every day or two, and 
at the present rate of influx another thousand) will 
enter the trail byySertembér 10. Mr. Heron is of 
the opinion that not more than twenty out of oue 
hundred will get through, and he says this trail is 
far more dangerous than the Skaguay after 
snows set in. He says if the rush continues ari- 
other week the resultant loss of life will be ap- 
palling. I attach the greatest weight to what he 
says, for the reason that it is_to his pecuniary 
interest to have as many as possible come this 
way; yet he advises an immediate stoppage of the 
stampede. It is difficult to suggest a way.to stop 


this inrush of people, but Mr. Ivey intimates that | 


it the inspection rules.of the Treasury Department 
were properly enforced it would materially de- 
crease the number of passengers on the incoming 
vessels, Nearly every vessel that arrives here 
brings twice aS many passengers as the law allows 
it to carry, and many of them are condemned 
eraft which have been fitted up for this trade. Mr. 
Ivey will no doubt at once present the facts out- 
lined above to the proper authorities, amd I merely 
give them to you for your information. Tho situ- 
ation is appaling, and it is impossible for me ade- 
quately to describe the mad rush for the gold fields. 
I had no conception of its immensity till I saw it. 

I have talked with several men who have 


re- 
cently arrived here from the Klondyke, two of 
whom left there less than thirty days ago.’ They | 


unanimously agree that while there is a rich gold | 
field there, the facts do not justify the present 1 
stampede, and they say there is bound to be much» 
suffering and actual starvation. Provisions are al--| 


ready scarce, and the prices of many articles abso- ‘ 


lutely prohibitory in, the case of a man of ordinary 
means. 4 
| My usual good luck has attended me, here, Mr. | 
'Heron, the postmaster, is an. old Montana friend,’ 
and he has made it possible for me to go forward 
by Indian carriers at the prevailing rate (37 cents 
pet pound), taking precedence over hundreds, aie 
of whom have been here two or three weeks, await- 
ing their turn. He assures me he can make th 
Way easy for me at the lake in securing a boat, &e.) 
So I feel comfortably sure of going right through. | 
The mail facilities are very bad» here, as the 
Post-office Department has not made any allowance 
for the rapid growth of postal business. The postal 
authorities here are powerless to cope with the al 
of mail matter, and I have doubts as to whether | 
this letter will reach itS destination. I am forced | 
to close this letter to catch a boat which is about 
to leave, and I am leaving unsaid some things 
which I shall have to include in my next letter, 


(Mr. Heron) states that more than one thousand men 


vhe | 


Japt. Herring Warns Intending Gold Seckers | 
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win ter sh. 


rer Pr ec= 
Weouble Among the Eager Pprosp 


tors—Portland Pxapected. 
GAN FRANCISCO, October meen 
: “cutter ‘Tho : 
Herring of the revenue tele a 
win states that mary of the Beene 
jing up the Yukon are unseawerthy, Bite a 
a advises prospectors, ee 
those from the east, not to buy. tle A ae 
any vessels until they are re oe 
i ke the trip. e 
will be able to ma salah 
i i l’s, on Septet 
awin. left St. Michael's, 
ine steamer Hamilton had started = 
the Yuken, expecting to winter where } 
imber could be fourd. The et a 
1. was also going in, with Mayor Wood a 


i - in the Yukoa. 
a re will also winter m ue 
Bede Merwin, an old sidewheeler, 


carrying 149 passengers, and Bara 
Island have started from Dee ae ee 
winter quarters, put it is noe Be an 
will get further than St. Mic vee Pr nee 
have sixty miles of rough hae 
and poth.are cranky river beats. 
Quarrel Over Bertks. ae 

The steamer Wliza Anderson still pee 
at Dutch Harbor, but her passengers ae 
gone on to St.Michael’s 01 the schooner, m8 
| onof. They wanted to poard the Mer bes 
put the captain declared he could ae o 
commodate them. They were SerRie : 
and wanted to draw lots with those a 
ready on that vessel for. the use ¢ Lea 
ics quarters: Upon the captain re ae 
pair requests, some of the Anderson's, BAS 
-sengers “pecame aggressive, af foo a 
: “only averted by the action ne 
‘pile MRL: 3 strongly advised all par ics 
Seine ‘any preach of the peace. 


q the pro- 
intense feeling against 
1 a these winter cxpeditions to rhe 
eatond ‘and. serious trouble may ye 
: mae st. Herring regarding 


Work t. 

oat eine old river boats 
g@ecorroborated by Dr. 
- 


tary Algér nag received — 
ALY, a selved a 
ne superintendent*of construction ae 


son. City, and 
road the rest 


Alger. Conferring 
i Trading Company Officials. 


a 


fia 3 ee : _ the steamer 
ady to sail from Seattle 

yeaa Thursday, so Secre- 
« Consultation of the ‘bu- 


the War Department. to 


Oo are to go for ard to’ 
ay a [oy 
essel. Mr, Weare said 


SENDING SUPPLIES 70 DAWSON city 


stores at St, Wicnneren Supply of food 


| Discussing the Proposed Locomo- | 


them. g *S would 
. company’s oy age bs hira that the 
tive Sled. 1] 2Ccept the vouchers of e Michael’s would 


Pe . Randall 


5 By regularly, i 
|AWAITING A REPORT | | Way to Seatile from Fort ey On their 
; > | 


Wyoming, and elsewiaen: - A. Russell, 
i ey Alger, Mr. Ww. 
3 ; _ ea a a talk with the President ] 

Secretary Alger spent some time this. ut the Alaska situation Shek 


morning in conference with President P. B. | es 
| Weare and Michael Cudahy of the Alaska 


: Transportation and Trading Company at : 
‘his office in the War Department. The 
pr | eked 


| gentlemen came from Chicago at the Sec- 
(3 


retary’s suggestion, to give him the benefit 
of their special knowledge of the Klondike 

Various Causes Which Subject 
fe 74. / Steamers to Delay. 


Es 


country and its approaches, in order to 
assist the administration in carrying out 
the relief measures which it has «eter- 
mined to adopt. 
| In reply to Secretary Alger’s inquiries, it 
| was learned that there are now at St. 
| Michael’s supplies for 6,000 men. The com- 
pany intends to make every effort to get 
§ much of these up the Yukon as possible, 
and it is expected that three steamers can 
‘be run up before the river closes entirely 
to navigation. ‘ 
So far no steps have been taken to insure 
|the carriage of supplies after that event 
“via the mountain passes, such as Chilkoot, 
‘but it is likely that this matier will now 
enlist the attention of the company’s offi- 
NCCLBY: >. ; 
The possibility of the need of government | 
aid of the miners during the coming win- , 
i ter was®broached by Secretary Alger in a 
cabinet meeting last week, the Secretany 
feeling that the interests of humanity dic- 
tated that some feasible plan whereby aid 
| could be extended should be determined 
| upon in the event it was found necessary. 
-Today’s conference was merely a prelimi- 
nary one, in*which, however, the whole 
“question was gone over in a thorough man- 
ner. Ve 
Mr. Weare, who has spent some time in 
Alaska, was able to give the Secretary 
much information bearing on the topog- 
-raphy, elimate, distances from place to 
‘place’and other conditions which world 
Have to be confronted if aid were under- 
| taken. i : 
Secretary Alger said today that nothing 
would be done until a report had been 
received from Capt. Ray. The latter is 


RUSHING ON TO DAWSON CITY 


Too mavy People in the Tented 
Camps for the Amount of Food, 
Misers Coming Down From Klon- 
dike Not Fabalously Wealthy. 
Pienty of Gold for Everyone. 


New York, Sept. 138.—A correspondent 
writing from on board the steamer Hamil- 
ton, on the Yukon River, under date of 
August 20, says: 

“The good people Whose nerves are be- 
ing Worn to @frazzel byrapid transit should 
travel on the Yukon. We have been on a 
Yukon steamer three days, two of them 
we hart to lay up, first waiting for the 
tide to lift us off the mud, Where a highly 
intelligent Indian pilot left the steamer 
guiding her through the mouth. 

“Last night we met the Healy coming 
down with miners and gold dust and news 
Some of the news relates to the steamers. 
One of thern, the Weare, is on a sand 
bank, Where she sat fcr nineteen days be- 
fore the tlealy came along and carried off 
her, stranded passengers. Two others, the 
Alice and Bella, spent a good deal of time 
going up, and have just urrivedat Dawson, 
at a time When they are daily expected at 
St. Michaels. All of Which may not be in- 
teresting, but is illustrative of Yukon trav- 
eling. 

“The miners coming down are not loaded 
down with fabulous fortunes. The Healy 
carnes $80,000 in dust fom twenty-eight 
miners, four of Whom have an aggregate 
wealth of $50,000, with the balance di- 
vided among the rest in comparatively 
small suras. : 

“These men are in the main heaithy and 
ruggedtooking, and reasonably confident 
that while there will be a yery considerable 
shortageot provisions and Considerable hard- | 
| ships in consequence, there will not be any | 
actual famine. ; 


the opinion of Messrs. Weare and Cudahy 
bs the feasibility of a locomotive sled 
designed to draw logs and other material 
over the ice. This has been in successful 
operation in the logging camps in Wiscon- 
sin, and its adaptability to this work in- 
‘fluences the Secretary to believe it might 
be put into practical operation in Alaska 
should relief measures be necessary. — . 
The representatives of the trading com- 


| pany had examined a dray fing of the sled 
and had its workings briefly explained to 
them, and they expressed the opinion ‘that’ 
Fit might be feasible for the purpose con- 
templated. Meee ap as Ne 
raphael Alger’s idea is that. the sleds 
‘might be taken to St. Michael’s by ship, 
at even if this were not possible he be- 


. 


“Mrs, Barber, Dp Has been running a 7 
restaurant in Dawson, while her husband | 
looked after their interest in a couple of 
claims, and who Came down on the Healy, 
Said: ‘Ttiisagreat country for gold;no one 
need Worry about that. The gold is there 
all right, and there is lots of it scattered } 
around to give everybody who goesup there 
a living, and more may be had; but there 
isoniy one Klondike so far, only one Kion- 
dike. 

“-One thing that looks bad to meis the 
number of people goingin. I don’t know 
Where they can pitch their tents. Dawson 
Cityisin marshy laud, and alltheayailadle 
places are taken. It is only on the river 
banks thab there are dry places. Tha 
further back one goes the more swampy 
|} it gets, and the tents will be sitting in 
}. the water after the groundhas been walked 
| Over for a day or two. It wiilcause much 
sickness I fear. There is a good deal of 
sickness there aJready. There have been a 
Lumber of deaths from typhoid feyer. 
This summer there were six or seven | 
before we left.’ 

"Slim Jim,’ of Juneau, has a brother, 
|} who went back tohis Wisconsin horue and 
gave the boys the gold fever there about 
a year ago. Aboub a dozen of them went 
to Alaska. Among them W. A. Shear- 
i2n, Whois coming out now with a com- 
fortable supply of gold dust, a cheerful 
little nngget on his watch charm andclaim | 
No. 37, below Discovery, on Bonanza. 
Ciainis around his has been selling for 
$20.000. of 

“Fritz Kloke wentinto the country years 
ago, and, after bardships and privations 
that have broken down his health, he is on 
his way to Germany with a big sack of 
gold to take his sisters and mother happy, | 
and bring them back with him. : 

“For four years of the time I was io 
Alaska,’ he said, ‘I had only ten pounds of 
tea and thirty-two pounds of sugar. I did 
| Mot bave one pound of beans in all that 
| time, and had to live on flour, rye and what 
rariboo meat I could get. I was lucky in 
| having the cariboo coming my way those 
years. I have a claim in partnership with 
the Healeys: No. 35, on Eldorado mine, is a 
one fourth interest init. I paid $4,000 for 
my *hare, and was offered $17,000 before 
I left, but I'd rather keep it myself. I 
came cut over the summit once to Juneau, 
poling part of the way up the river, but 
it is too hard to coine that way. I'll 
never try it again. It is nothing but a 
picnic going in, and when I bring my sis- 
tiers over I will take them in that way.’ 
| ‘Do you remember Davy Crockett, the 

stuge Davy Crockett, Frank Mayo’s Davy 
Crockett, who was the only one worth 
while remen bering, and is there a more 
delightful hero to be reinembered? His 
double caine down the Yukon on the 
Healy. Frank Dinsmore is the miner of 
Sfiction and fancy, or rather the kind that 
ives foundation to fiction and rein to 
fancy. For sixteen years he has been gold- 
hunting in Alaska, andis just in the splendid 
| prliae of life now with a fortune at hand. 
Fifteen of those Alaskun years were spent 
in a futile or alinost futile search for gold, 
and now that he bas made his strike atlast | 
he is going out just us fast as he can to 
see the old folks. 

‘Sheldon Jackson, who is the United 
|States Government educational agent in 
Alaska, and has been visiting ‘Stewart’s 
Ice Bex’ off and on for the last twenty 
years, spent only two days in Dawson, but 
gct a vivid impression, nevertheless. He 
says: : 

““Ig¢is the red-hottest mining camp I’ve 
ever seen,and I have been in Arizona, New 
Mexice, Colorado and Montana. It ts 
buzzing with excitement, but it is not 
especially wickedas mining campsgo. None 
of the them are Sunday schools, you know. 
| There is no question about the gold being 
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Ff be Lae Al 3G 
John Sidney Webb Tells of His 
Observations in Alaska. 


PLENTY OF WORK AT DAWSON 


There Have Been Over Three Thou- 
sand Tons of Food Shipped to 
Mining Camps—Clothing and Fur- 
Diture Refused as Freight—Steam 
Sledges Not Practicable, 


John Sidney Webb, the Washington ata 
torney and representative of the Alaska 
Commercial Company returned to this 
ciiy from Alaska a day or two ago. He 
journeyed as far inland from the coast as 
American territory extends and erossing 
ithe 141st perallel of longitude continued | 
his ‘ripinto the Northwest Territory as far 
sOu‘heast as Dawson. He visited Circle 
Cijy and Forty Mile Creek on the American 
side of the boundary and tells an interest- 
ing sory of the condition of affairs in the 
placer mines of the Yukou Valley. 
- Mr. Webb thinks that the ‘hignly colored 
S ories of impending famine and consequent 
Cannibalism which come to Eastern ears 
have been grossly overdrawn. He believes 
that there are not 5,000 or 6,000 people at 
Dawson as has” been represented. He 
Says that at most that is merely an esti- 
mae, and he gives it as his opinion thatit | 
is far too high. * 

lie betieves that the supplies will be 
ample to sustain the settlers through the 
Winter, though, of course, there will be 
suffering among those Who bave inade 
an ill-advised pilgrimage to the country. 
Men Without a private stock of provisions, 
and Without the ‘dust’ to buy at the 
stores, Will probably have some rough ex- 
periences to relate next Spring, but the 
same experiences will fall to the Jct ‘of 
people similarly situated in the great 
cities of civilization this Winter. There 
Will be plenty cf work to be done at Daw- 
son this Winter, and many opportunities tu 
earn a livirg, but whether the number of 
opportunities will be equal to the nura- 
ber of people seeking them is a proposi- 
tion Which cannut be settled now. 

During the summer the Alaska Commer- 
cial Cquipany shipped into tne gola Camps 
over three thousand tons of ‘grub.’ “Sup- 
plies’ is not the word ty use, because tue 
Commercial companies have practically 
abstained from conyeying clothing and 
furniture, and have absolutely refused 
to transport machinery. The trading Com- 
panies in refusing to give up space in 
their ships to thugs otaer than foou were 
actuated hy a knowledge ur the petilous 
plight cf the settlers should any other 
policy be pursued, and by the furtoer 
ihe FEnowledge that civilization woula hold 
i ; the companies morally accountable should 
ih} there be a faminein that isolated rezion. 

For these reasons. the companies. have 
been throwing steamer loads of Ineatand 
flour into the hning district all susnmer 
and early fall. In addition to hold and 
deck loads, these steamers bave towed 
great barges. Tre only mishap of vonse: 
quence was the grounding of the steam. | 
hoat Weir, which Kept her fast for twenty- 
five days and caused her to Jose one trip. 
She was floated without any loss of Cargo. 
| Mr.. Webb does not know the amount of 
} Steff aReptup the Yuiron byother ecmpanies, 

Dut is sure that the company which he 

Tepresents shipped over 3,000 tons. Com: 
Pared with the tonnage of food, the amount | 
i Of whisky sent up the river was very small, | 


hee 


Mr. Webb left DawWsonon August 18) Th 
steamers were intking their last trip dow! 
the river. and by this time Dawson is’ 
serted by all steam craft. The steame 
however, will not winter-at St. Michaels. 
has been pepularly thought, but at Angdr 
atski, 400 miles castwardfromSsé. Michael 
Tne reason for this is that provisions may 
be put through two months carlier next 
season than if they were shipped from St. 

Michacis. ie 


Tie river from Andreafski to Dawson 


is clear of ice much earlier than that part 


or the river below. Above, the river is_ 


wide and shallow and the ice breaks up 
early. This ice then floats down into 


Norton Sound, where great gorges are | 
formed, and which resist the heat of thes} 


sun for several Weeks. 

The boats after making their Jast trip 
down the Yuken, loaded with provisions, 
steéamed up to Andreafski, to spend the 
winter. It ought also to be mentionsd 
that the upper part of the river closes 
first. Mr. Webb heard nothing of the 
organization at DaWsonof a Citizens’ Pro- 
tective Association Which would insist 
that alk men not properly provisioned 
for the Winter snould go down to St. 
Michael’s. Order Was maintained at Daw- 
son by a force of twenty Canadian police. 

Mr. Webb saw severalof the rich claims 
around Dawson and heard of others. Al- 
though the placess are rich, he things 
that the sums reported to have been 
Washed out have been-overstated. 

Ye believes that many of the miners 
will return to Circle City and Forty Mile, 
Which places are now abandoned. Hesaw 
only apnout five men at Cirele City, all 
the others having been attracted to Daw- 
son by reperts of richer finds. The placers 
at the Armerican points named ate profit: 
able and the claims’ will finally be re- 
sumed by the men Who abandoned them. 

The future of quartz mining in far-in- 
land Algska cannot now be foreseen The 
placer deposits have, of course, been 
washed from those quartz veins, which 
have disintegrated Whether there are 
still gold-bearing quartz veins is con- 
jective, with the probability in favor of 
their existence. Because the placers are 
rich, it does not follow necessarily that 
‘the veins are rich. Ouly high-grade ores 
can be made to pay, that farin the in- 
terior, says Mr. Webb. The cost of trans- 
portation on machinery would be very 
heavy, but vhen it is likely that trans- 
portation facilities will improve. 

All the auriferous ores found along the’ 


coast of Alaska are of low grade, but as 
they can be handled very cheaply; the 
mining properties atound: Juneau are fair- 
ly profitable. 

Mr. Webb did not think imuch of the steam 
sledge idea advanced by Secretary Alger. , 
Mr. Webb told how. tle dce gorges in the 
Yukon present impassable barriers to 
travel. Then came;the question of fuel. 
There is a™zood deal of timber along the 
banks of the Yukon} but-you cannot make 
steam with green wood, and it takes two 
years for timber to season in Alaska. 
There is no “fat pine” or ‘“lightyeood’”’ 
in Alaska as in the forests of the South. 

Mr. Webb lived in the company houses 
in Alaska and did not go to market. He 
vould not give quotations on groceries, but 
said that he belieyed many of the stories 
about fancy prices were ‘‘fakes.” He knew 
of an instance where his company had 
furnished on outfit for two men for one 
year for $1,100. This outfit. contained 
a good many fancy -articies, together 
with quinine, whisky and other medicines. 
Mr. Webb believes that Alaska has’ a 
great and glorious future. ? 


= 


tor of the coast | 
: plished in your isr 
i sue of the as to the great min- 
eral wealth of . and particularly the 
rich lodes on Annette Island, His state- | 
ments are all probably correct, and his} 
opinions are entitled to gréut weight, as his | 
ability as a scientist and his opportunities | 
for investigation and observation in thate) 
region qualify him to speak as an expert. 
But Iam not quite prepared to agree with 
him as to the title to Annette lsland, al- 
though the view expressed by him is the) 
popular one. Upon this point «ten. Duf- 
field is reported as follows: 4 
“On Annette Island, in the archipelago. 
there is one of the richest gold mother 
lodes in the world, which will: probably 
never be touched, or not so long ag the 
present owner is living and residing there, 
His name is Henry Duncan, and the island 
was granted to him by Congress several 
years ago for the purpose of civilizing and 
educating the Indians.’? .* * * * 
He further states: : | 
“Tt have met Duncan and have been 
greatly impressed by his personality. He is 
“a Scotchman, and some years ago had an 
Indian colony similar to the one on An- 
nette Island: in British Columbia. One of |, 
the English bishops attempted to coerce {) 
Duncan into putting his cdlony under the 
jurisdiction of the church. He refused to 
be coerced, appealed to the United States 
government, and Congress granted him the | 
island. He has had it four or five years, I | 
| 


believe, and has been most successful in 
,his manner of carrying jout his philan-— 


thropical ideas. —~ ; : ‘: 
“Just back of the village which he found- 
ed, in one of a range of hills, is the rich 
lode of gold. Duncan does not allow it to- 
be touched, because he is satisfied with his 
worldly pussessions, and he does not care 
to have inspired in his Indians that lust 
for gold which characterizes the whites.’ 


-So far as his title to the island is con- } 
cerned, he has none whatever, except that, | 
until further provided by law, it.is set |. 
apart as a reservation. The law is.found 
in section 15 of the act of March 8, 1891, 
and is as follows: aes 
“That until otherwise provided by law, 
the body of lands known as Annette 
Island, situated in Alaskan archipelago, in 
southeastern Alaska, on the north side of } 
Dixon’s entrance; be,.and the same is here- 
by, set apart as a reservation for the use 
of the Metlakahtlan Indians, and those peo- 


ple known as Metlakahtlans, who have re- 
cently .emigrated from British Columbia 
to Alaska, and such other Alaskan natives 
as may join them, to be held and used by 
them in common, under such rules and reg- 
ulations, and subject to such restrictions 
as may be prescribed from time to time by 
the Secretary of the Interior.” 

It is thus. seen that Mr. Duncan was not 
given title to or any interest in the islands 
by Congress, but that until further legis- 
tion it is déclared to be a reservation for 
the Metlakahtlan’ Indians and such other 
natives aS may join them, under the con- 
trol of the Interior Department. This is 
an Indian reservation pure and simple, ex- 
cept the law provides for what the Indians 
always do, the holding and use in common, 
and that the Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to make rules and regulations 
for the government of the colony. The. 
very language of the act, i. e., “until other- 
wise provided by law,” proves conclusively 
Congress regarded it as a temporary meas- 
ure, an experiment, perhaps, and that other 
disposal of it would be made by Congress. 

Unless these alien Indians, these British | 
subjects, who have no title or claim to the’ 
soil, are accorded different or better treat” 
ment than that which hag been received 
by our native Indians with whom we have |. 
treated as owners of the soil, this mineral || 
land upon Annette Island will be segre-*|| 
gated from that which is'used by the In- |) 
dians for fishing and commercial purposes 
and will be opened to exploration and pur- 
chase under the mineral laws of the United 
States. This been almost uniformly | 

i here valuable mineral de- 
discovered within 


; in fact, it. 
of the goy- 
to explora- 
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eport to the Treasury Department of 


Capt. Tuttle, of the Revenue Flect— 
Conditions in Alaska Point 
to Much Suffering. 


_— 


Capt. Tuttle, in command of the revenue 
cutter Bear, one of the Bering Sea patrol 
fleet, in a report to the Secretary of the 
*Teasury gives an official account of the 
‘lescue of Capt, Whitesides, his wife, and 
a numbcr of the crew of the whaling 
Steamer Navarch, which was eaught mn | 
the ice pack off fey Cape on July 30, Capt, 
| Puttle says that the Nayarch was first | 
seen on August 9, seven or eight miles in 
the pack. Owing to the dense fog which: 
then’cams on, she was lost sight of, and 

aS not again seen until the 16th, when 
She was again sighted about-fifteen miles 
in the pack and rapidly drifting north. 
Eyery effort was made to get assistance 
to her, but without success. The next 
day while steaming along the edge of 
the ice pack a 


near Christie | 


The Captain reported 
Navyarch on the 14th, 
ging a small canvas boat, They 
been sixty hours without rest or 
when they landed on Icy Point. On 
th instant, twenty-nine of the crew 
nd Mr. ©, D. Bower, of Cape Smith, left |, 
Vessel to walk across the pack, ex- 
cting to find the natives with their 
ats hunting walrus along the edge of 
ie pack. When the Captain the left 
@ vessel they had been gone forty-eight 
hours. All of this time the current was: 
; jearrying the ice rapidly to the north- 
= jward. When the Captain and wife left 
| ‘the vessel there were still seventeen peo- 
le remaining on board, nine of them de- 
lining to leave the ship. “After picking 
up Capt. Whitesides and party the Bear 
Steamed to the eastward as far as Smith's 
Bay, where the whaling schooner Rosaris 
was met. The Captain of this vessel said 
lhe would remain in that vicinity for a 
jcouple of weeks and would keep a look- 
out for the lost whaler. 
| The Bear reached St. Michael’s on Au- 
ust 28, where about 300 miners were 
found camping on the beach. On arrival, 
‘Capt. Tuttle received requests from the 
‘Alaska Commercial Company and the 
, orth American Trading and Trarisporta- 
jon Company, to remain with his com- 
nand at St, Michael's until some means 


could be devised to maintain law and or- 
der, He was informed that among the 
sudden influx of people were many bad 
eharaciers, and previous to the arrival of 
ithe Bear open threats had been made as 
ito what they would do if the, Transporta-~ 
[tion Company failed to get them up the. 
‘ukon. This was impossible with £Re | 
eans at hand. Capt. Tuttle says that 
/ transportation would close in a few days, 
and -that twelve vessels were.then on] 
their way to St. Michael's, most of them 
with passengers, and it was his opinion 
that if they did not return on the vessels | 
)which brought them, much suffering must 
|yesult. The Captain decided to comply 
| with the requests which had been made | 
Funtil Capt. Hooper, in command of the} 
she communicated. 

detailed for the 
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ui Rate the long; severe winter months al- 


LIGHT FOR KLONDYKE, 7 
i Vintes toe 1) | 7? 
the Fued Problem Comes that of 


IHumination and Heat. 
n Francisco. Call 


psa 
From th 


Y In the face of all the familiar untoward 


conditions prevailing in the Klondyke, 
ready begun in that northern region, and 
\daily reports reaching us concerning the ; 
| misery and sickness occasioned by scarci- 
|ty of food or by stale provisions, the 
|problem of communication between the 

Ilondyke and the outer world during the 
‘long shut-in season is becoming more 
and more serious. The question naturally 
arises as to what Edison, Tesia, and 
other wizards af electricity can do tent 
solve the problems, 

An old miner reeently returned. from 
the Klondyke stated that after the food 
question, the next serious matter would 
be that of light and warmth. Considera- 
| tion of this calls to mind at once the re- 
*ports of many travelers in Alaska that 
evidences of much coal have been seén in 
‘all parts, and especially in the Klondyke 
region. The reason that these coal fields 
have remained hitherto undeveloped is 
lack of transportation. 

Now this resource suggests at once the 
feasibility of changing the energy of the 
eoal into electricity by means of power- 
plants situated at the mines, the oe 
tricity to be transmitted to the differen 
mining camps and towns in the ene oe 
dyke. To open up these coal fields wou o 
be a diversion from gold mining, a 
would surely prove a profitable nner s 
taking. All this is merely. by ible s- 
suggestion, but without doubt. it is Raed? 
a matter of. time when electricity, pee 
all its advantages and conveniences of 
modern development, will come to be tea 
garded of the very greatest sre pee, 
in this new mining district of the froze 


orth, ‘ ng vat 

nGtraky student of electricity _ wader: 
stancs how the latter gives up its dette 
in the form of heat when resistance is che 
in its path. In fact the highest temper 


ture obtainable is produced by electricity 


De ‘ é li the heating and cocking 
ORI TINE S| eons of electricity. cos 
this genie-like power be branes or et a 
the Klondyke, some scientists t ink, a8 
limmense value would be at once demon 
Mean tiaapse: take the electric Diageo 
which is one of the newest inven iene 
This requires no mare energy fnan 


| 3 ed by from cne to three incandes~ 
eeu heme: accordinc: to the desir peat 
perature, which may be regulated at eb 
by a switch or rheostat. tn aries tans 
this blanket would resemble the o Pari 
Two layers of asbestos insulate oe Fees 
close| extremely. fine wires laid back ann 
forth, so that when the ®urrent Rone om 
these wires become heated the as ontGe 
| serves to distribute the warmth evens 
and protects the blanket from a pe 
scorched. The delivery cord connects om 
corner with an incandescent light BOGE: 
| Although the summers in the Klondy Ke 
often register very high fermpare re re 
| we are told, the cold of the RL ee 
so intense as to fre2ze the grave 4 Sa 
where the gold is sought to such a sent 
that they are never thawed oan wen 
near the surface of their claims eh ae 
ners find great difficulty in accomp pnaet, 
the latter. Their usual method ae SD tt 
the shaft full of wood and set ae iy i 
‘This, however, is a waste of muc f ins 
and trouble, for the charred wood & nd 
ashes have ta be remoyed before. work 
can be recommenced. Moreover, pet 
tem is further ihemieifas pecnun? mest a 
I up the shaft. — : 
ee eene aaa must be loeened 
we again turn (to lar ayes oe a 
accomplishing this, Pe geo 
needed would be simply a dey ice i gr Beat 
i esipiant wire, whic 
ing made of coils of rests et ene eee 
a proper protecting. case x a aaron 
a nandle, so that the thewi 
bie amc nS ofa “iaim could proceed si- 
multancously. f 
ert ees era 


the are Jamp. In many homes in the 


¥ 
Ate rhdknt Cabitr eetnk & was dl 4 


‘cided to send a company of infantry to /St. 
Michaels, Alaska, This probably means thé 
establishment of a military post at the mouth 
of the Yukon, The. action is due to the 
report of Captain Ray, the army officer 


f 


recently sent to investigate the condition of 
affairs in Alaska. His report showed that, 
without any doubt, much suffering must be 
expected in the Klondike region beyond our 
| border, but that lawlessness might be expected 
| in Alaska itself, owing to lack of food. He 
urged the necessity of placing some kind of 
restraining force at St. Michaels, where there 
| is a great amount of stores, A surgeon and 
| three members of the Army Hospital Corps 
will accompany the regular troops. Mr. 
} Joseph Ladue, the founder of the town of 
_ Dawson, has also been in consultation with 
President McKinley and Secretary Alger, at 
_ Washington, about methods for the relief of 
_ the feared destitution. Mr. Ladue is quoted 
_as saying that there are sufficient provisions 
for only half the people already in the Klon- 
dike region. The carriage of supplies by ice- 
‘engines has been suggested, but Mr. Ladue 
thinks this method hardly practicable, as, when 
|the Yukon freezes, the ice in the middle is 
forced up, forming great hillocks. He advises 
‘that a Government courier be immediately 


dispatched across one of the passes to the | 


Klondike, urging all who can -to embark on 
the last outgoing steamer down the river to 
St. Michaels. In addition, he advises the 
establishment of stations along Chilkoot Pass, 
with dog-trains for conveying relief supplies. 
An interesting movement has been started 
by the instructions from Secretary Bliss 
_to the Commissioner of Education to have 
the reindeer now at Teller Station, Alaska, 
*sent to St, Michaels, to be held there for use 
in forwarding supplies to the Klondike in 
, case of emergency. It is believed that nearly 
| a hundred reindeer have been broken to work 
and can be utilized in this way. They are 
| better than dogs, as they travel more rapidly, 
| draw more, and live on the forage of the 
country itself. A reindeer travels a hundred 
miles a day, and carries about three hundred 
|} pounds. In this connection the recent re- 
| ports of the Commissioner of Education and 
| of Dr. Sheldon Jackson, the Alaskan mis- 


sionary and educator, are of special iow 


' | and value, 


Sa 


THEIR INPROD 


LIKELY TO SOLVE THE PROBLEM OF WINTER 


TRANSPORTATION IN THE YUKON REGION) 
MAN’S MOST EFFICIENT HELPDR. 

Washington, Oct. 2! (Special).—Within the last 
five or six years Congress has appropriated $45,500 
for the introduction of reindeer into Alaska, ‘the ap- 
propriation for the current fiscal year amounting to 
- $12,500. The numberof reindeer now in Alaska, in- 
eluding the natural increase of the animals im- 
ported, is about twelve hundred, divided into five 
herds, In the original plan for the purchase and 
distribution of the animals, reference was mainly 
had to securing a new and steady: food supply 
for the destitute and starving natives, but, as Com- 
missioner Harris, of the Bureau of Education, ob- 
serves in his annual report for the last year, ‘it 
is now found that the reindeer are as essential to 
the white man.as to the Esquimau.”’ 


The reindeer station ought to be able to furnish 
five hundred reindeer, trained to the hatness, at 
onee for the use of the miners on the upper Yukon 
River. It was my purpose to detail three of the 
‘skilled herdsmen'and thirty trained reindeer to the 
‘Yukon regioh the present summer, and in case 


'Dr. Jackson, who sailed for Cape Prince of Wales: 


nm May. is able to carry out the arrangement an 
portant experiment will be in progress during 
€ coming year at the gold mines. 


\j | ASWINTER JOURNEY IN ALASKA. 


_ Retent advices from Dr. Jackson, who has ar- 

rived at Seattle on his way to Washington, do not 
clearly indicate whether or not he was able to put 
_» the plan in operation this year. It may not yet be too 
late, however, to do so, judging by the success 
ef a long journey. through the region bordering 
On the Dower Yukon and Norton Sound last winter, 
On December 15, 1396, Superintendent Kjellmann of 
the Teller reindeer station left Port Clarence, on 
Cape Prince of Wales, north of Norton Sound, with 
nine sleds, seventeen reindeer and two expert Lapp 
teamsters, to explore that part of Alaska lying be- 
tween ‘Behring Strait, the lower Yukon and the 
Kuskokwim rivers, and to demonstrate. the prac- 
ticability of communication between Arctic Alaska 
and. civilization even in: the depth of winter. On 
“December 22 the Swedish Lutheran Mission station, 
at, Golovin Bay, was reached, five days having been 
Spent in exploring. the region between the Gowerok 
and Fish rivers. The reindeer herd at Golovin Bay 
‘was found to be in good condition and well cared 
for, On December 30 the frozen waters of Norton 


_ Sound. were crossed,. Hummocky' ice was encoun- 


tered; here and there: the ice was very thin and 
the way had to be chosen with zreat care. Cin 
January 1 the party arrived at the mission gta- 
tion at Unalaklik in a blinding snowstorm. The 


country around Unalaklik is reported by Mr. Kjell- | 


‘Mann #28 exceptionally well adapted for reindeer 
herding; there are sheltered valleys, dry pasturage, 

“heavy timber for buildings, birch wood for sled 
and cance making and driftwood for fuel, 

* The journey betwee the 
“Michael, the port of entry for Yukon trade, and the 
“Russian mission at [eogmut, on the lower Yukon, 


q, was a Most-arduous one. Barren mountains, whose 


LOWS intenss, sometimes 73 degrees below zero, but | 


rocky sides’ had been swept bare by blizzards, but 
bi Whose rayines held deep showdrifts, had to be 
) @rossei, the icy waters of mountain torrents haa 
hit to he forded: sometimes a way through the tangled 
F andergrowth had to be made with axes. The cold 


is even tie men .were comfortable in their fur cloth- 


ing armel tested securely in sleeping-bags of reindeer 
mkin, "On the mountains a blizzard was encoun- 
‘tered; the wind was too strong for the reindeer to 
Stand ny), and the men had to lie down also and let 
the’ blast sweep over them for hours. The party 
/¥ested for seyerul days at the Moravian Mission 
ib Station at Bethel, on the Kuskokwim. 


“Mr. Kjellmaan, with the Japps and reindeer, re- 


turned ‘to headquarters at Port Clarence through | 


another section Sf country, following the Yukon 
@s far.as the Catholic mission station at Nulato, 
then turning westward to the Norton Soimd region. 
Reindeer moss was found in, sufficient quantity 
along almost the entire route, although when 


stormbound on the mountains the deer were thirty- | 
However, the hardy ani-/ 


six hours without food. 
mals suffered no permanent. injury from this Jong 
fast, and their skins, : 
hair, were sufficient protection fram:the icy blasts. 


iy 


UCTION PROVES A GREAT) 
SUCCESS. (Oh? 21079 


He also says: | 


| 


trading-post of St. | 


thickly -coyered with long | 


Commu 
| which is shar 
‘who are éven moré familiar wl 
the reindeer is to-solve the difi 
ter transportation and commu 
hi’ Alaska: In \hisineport, be Sayss ices tie it 
a: wonderful placer mines of thesYukon regi 
peneent i ted from twenty-five to Dire aundred mulls | 
from the great stream. ‘Fhe provisions’ Arg: ie | 
from the.south and Janded on the banks of the | 
tiver/are with great difficulty transported to the 
mines on, the tributary streams. Iuast winter mo 
grel dogs for transportation purposes cost from. 
$100 to $200 each, and the freight charges from the 
river to ‘the mines ranged from 15 to 20 cents per 
pound: Dog teams are slow, and must be burdened 
with the’ food, necessary for their maintenance. {i 
Trained reindeer make in a day twoyor three times } 
the distance covered ‘by a dog team, and at the end 
of the: day can be turned loos® to gather their 
suppers from the moss which abounds in, that 
region. The flesh'of the reindeer will be a boon to 
the miner,.and clothing made from its skin is his 
best pretection against the intense cold. of the 
ati inter.. a ‘ 
ae ietalge so vast and so unfitted for agri- 
cultural purstits as. Aretic Alaska, Providence 
gseeins to have sdapted the netndeer to the peculiar sna i 
conditions of Arctic life and made him at once the | a day “or ‘two three times the distance 
best helper. to man in the transportation at hs | covered by a dog team, andat #He end ee 
plies,y.the, gunest Source oF a noes pila a the day can be turned loose to gather! 
producer of the, warmest clothing. His horns A nets tad spot fron, r gus 
hoofs furnishing the best material for the making bial t 1 the moss, which is al- 
of glue, his hair, on account of its extreme light. | Ways accessible to them:’. viel | 
ness, ‘being the best for use in the construction of The deer which -will be collécted at’ St. 
life-saving: apparatus, he also furnishes the ‘possi-'| Michael will, as stated’ ‘in Mr. Harris’ 
bilities for large and wealth-producing industries. telegram,’ be taken from id Hee 
ASHINGTON, Oct. 3.—The heay ce ee, ond wie Mepis 
@ e ‘ eat i ret » a also from e herd at 
snowfalls reported in Alaska, the Tellee weindeer station’: SAH glee 
may create a very grave stat 3 ; 
of affairs in the Klondike. : 


nicatio 


mie hs 


ansportation” pi 
200/at Circle Cit 


‘and freight. 
the Yukon 


from the Se 


must be burdened 
with the food necessary for- their own 
maintenance. ‘Trained reindéer make in 


t ception of the last named herd and’ that 

at Cape Nome, the animals at the other 
stations named are in charge of mission- 
aries. The herd at Cape Prince of Wales 
numbers 253 and is in charge of a mission 
‘Station of the Congregational Church, 
and that at Cape Nome numbers 218, 
Two herds are established at Golovin bay, 
one belonging to the Swedish Evangelica’ 
mission station’ and the other to the St, 
James’ Episcopal mission station, ‘to-) 
gether numbering 206. |The central Goy- 
j ernment herd at the Teller station num- 


i head in 


portation’ through them: The adminis 
|| tration, however, has decided to meet a} 
situation which threatens to be so sérious | 
by the employment of the herds of rein-) 
deer which have fortunately been» im-'] 
ported from Siberia; an@ upon which great 
reliance is’ placed by those familiar with } 
their utility.in Russian Asia, In the event | 
of food \supplies running short \at Daw-} 
son City. The reindeer are already being 7 
collected from the several stations among | 
| which they have been distributed, and | 
the training tent: thentfor draught work | 
to take the place.of dog ‘teams is now in’ 
progress: at St... Michael in. compliance | 
with the order” of Secretary ‘of the Inte-)! 
rior Bliss, who"is taking a “deep interest | 
in the matter. , He is inclined: to believe; 
\, in the effectiveness an@ reliability of the | 
reindeer in sueh emergencies as would) 
arise should the four ‘steamers on their | 
way up the Yukon: fail to reaéh their | 
destination. : Pali, pa bs 
Reindeer as a means. of trans i 
food to-the Klondike were only oerueet le 
of after several other plans had been con- 
j Sidered and rejected. Sécretary 6f War 
Alger suggested the use of, a locémotive 
Sled, suchas is employed by. lumbermen, 
but~-the-hummocks:in the ice formed in 
winter on ‘the Yukon would have “pre- 
vented this machine from making satis: ' 
factory progress, Joseph Ladue, folinder 
of Dawson City, urged’ the President to 
establish dog stations at points equally 
distant from each other on the road to the 


Klondike. The reindeer, however, is so 
much the superior of the dog that it was 
determined to use that animal in trans- 4 
porting supplies should it be deemed} 
necessary .to send; aid to. the. miners. 
Accordingly, Secretary Bliss direeted 
Commissioner of Hducation W. arri 
to send this telegram to William A 
Kjellmann, superinténdent of reindeer, at 
St. Michael, Alaska: { 
“By direction of the secretary of the in- 
terior, Mr. S<jellmann: will assemble at 
once all’ of the available reindeer .trained, 
for harness, teamsters and sleds, and’ re4 
port..at St. Michael to Colonel Randall 
to transport supplies to Dawson City, 71 
necessary. Obtain all deer trained t¢ 
harness that can be spared from Capé.~ 
Prince of Wales, Golovin bay and Capl- Kans 
Nome, together with apprentices traine( 


as teamsters.and. willing to,go., Promisi ' 
wages to. all teamsters. Deer borrowe¢ 
will be replaced. Als¢ 


|’ from other’ stations 
mses ‘a 


